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Art. I. Tlie Speech of the Umourable J. Ratidolph, Rq)reseuiaiive 
for the State of Virgiria in the General Ccngre^s of America^ on a 
Motion for the Non- Importation of BritiJi Merchandize pending 
the present Disputes between Great Britain and America, IVith 
an Introduction bp the Author of “ War in DicgnijcA* 8 VO. 
pp. 75. (New York printed.) London reprinted. Butter- 
M'orth, 180G. 

Concessions to America the Banc rf Britain : ocy the Cause of 
present distressed Situation oj the Brituh CoUmal and Shipping 
Interests explained f and the proper Remedy suggested, 8vo. 
pp. 6^. London, Richardson. 1807. 

Oil without Vinegary and Dignitp whIvAii Pride : cry BrltiJiy Aine^- 
ricatiy and West India IntercstSy considered. By Macail Medford 
Esq. of America. 8vo. pp. i02. London, Richardson. 
1807 . 

•^HESE three pamphlets relate nearly to the fame the 

difeufhons wdiich have for about two years exillcd in form 
between tins country and the United States, wh en ii-ve in reali- 
ty, however, been growing up with the incrtMle of Ameri- 
can commerce fince the beginning of l.ul war, and which have 
now come to the point of being iptedily terminated, either by 
mutual conceflioiis, or by an appeal to arms. It is pecul.aiiy in- 
terefting as well as important, at this particular momeni, to c..- 
amine well the ground on which the parties are taking their 
Hand ; and we arc not without hopes that there is yet time to re- 
move the ignorance in which the public of both countries have been 
fludiouily kept, until the voice of the multitude has feemed to de- 
cide for war. But it is not merely for its temporary intcreft that 
we liave chofen to bring this fubjed fully before our readers up- 
VQL. XI. NO. 21. A on 
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f n the prefent occafioiiv There are queftlons of a general 
ferpiahcnt importance involved in the difcuffion; fopie of theipi 
toOy never yet treated of by viTiters oh public la^, nor ever,* 
far as we can difcover, introduced by {latefmen into their view| , 
of national policy or rights. The confideratlou of thefe topics 
is not only called for by the great ignorance which appears to pre- 
vail refpedling them, but it is peculiarly adapted to the pla;^ of a 
literary journal- We purpofe, therefore, to examine affjarge < 
.the queftions of public law and policy fuggeftcd by the prefent • 
Oate of foreign and colonial aiFairs. The lubjcdl of neutral conv 
roerce, and, in general, the difputes between Great Britain and 
the neutral powers, are no doubt intimately connedled with the 
fituation of our Weft Indian colonies. We (hall endeavour, 
however, to feparate the latter from the more extcnfive fubjcdt; 
and jliiall examine it, in a fubfequent article of this Number, with 
the care which its extraordinary importance demands. We fliall 
begin, at prrlent, with noticing the three pamphlets w'hofe titles 
we have preiixed. 

The fpeech of Mr Randolph is certainly the produftion of 
a vigorous mind. It abounds in plain and ftriking ftatements, 
mixed wdth imagery by no means deftitute of merit, thougjli 
directed by art exceedingly coarfe and vulgar taftc. But Ins 
arguments and opinions afe of more importance than his rheto- 
rical pretenfions ; for he fpeaks the fcntijbients of a refpcCtablc 
party in the United States. He maintafas, that a rupture with 
Great Britain is by all means to be ’^avoided ^ that America is in 
much lefs danger from the preponderance of the Englifti marine 
in 1806, than (lie was in 1793, coalition againft France v 

that the French conquefts have now reverfed the policy of 
America towards Europe ; and that the only barrier between 
France and a univerfil dominion, before which America as 
well as Europe mult fail, is the Britiih navy. He ridicule’s 
the conduct of thofe w'ho would quarrel with England for maii- 
riglits, and at tlic fame time truckle, or give bribes to Spain, 
tlie tool of France, after the greateft outrages have been conmii?- 
icd upon the very territory of the Union. The cry for war, he 
fays, li raifed by the clamorous traders of the feaport towns, — 
men who cannot properly be faid to belong to America, and who, 
at any rate, drive a commerce uncertain stad tranficory in its 
own nature, liable to be terminated at once by a peace irt Europe, 
and rriucli inferior, both in refpeftability and fbhdity,To thofc 
Regular branches of induftry which confift in ,the /:uJtivation or 
the exchange of American produce. He treats with Hill greater 
feverity thofe who undervalue the Ioffes and riiks of a war with 
Ehghrul. The tPiinsfcrenoe of the carrying trade t^.whatcver 

^ fi'iVtuinr 
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nation may remain neutral, — the ruin of American navigation 
the Britifti navy, without the poffibility of gaining any ctjuiVa* 
tent by means of privateering, — the want of Englilh manufac** 
tutes,— the augmentation of debts and taxes, — the choice either 
of carrying op hodilitics feebly, or of endangering the liberties 
of tl>e country by ftrengthening the executive ; — thefc calamitous 
^TfFe£Ws»of a rupture with England would, according to Mr Ran* 
dolph, 'make even the prefent champions of neutral rights repent 
of their violence, in fix months after they Ihould drive the go*, 
vcrnmcnt into a war. 

Such, abftrafted from a good deal of declamation chiefly on 
local and perfonal topics, is the fubftaiice of Mr Randolph’s fpecch, 
which the able and eloquent author of ‘ War in Dijguifey * the 
great leader of the argunicnt on this fide of the Water, extols both 
for its own merits, and as a complete juftification of his former 
prodiflions refpecling the condu^ of America in the difpute. 
'Ihis introduftion, though very haftily prepared for the prefs, is, 
like all his other works, fpirited and acute 5 bur we mud proteft 
againft quoting Mr Randolph’s fpeech, as any coticlufive evi* 
dence of the probable conduft of the United States, or, indeed, 
as poffcfling any weight beyond the intrinCe value of the argu- 
ments which it contains- Mr Randolph is the orator of a party 
profcffedly in oppofition to the government. His evidence re- 
fpefting the bent of public opinion in America, is not much bet- 
ter than the affertion of an Englifli difputant, who cfpoufes the 
fame fide of the queftion \ and although his party fucceeded in 
throwing out the fir ft violent meafure which was propofed to 
Congrefs, it has fince failed completely in oppofing the more 
moderate, but determined proofs of irritation againft England, 
which, being given by a great majoriiy of the legifialure, cannot 
furely be regarded as the clamours of a few adventurers in fea*- 
pent towns, whom Mr Randolph and his commentator are un- 
willing to call Americans. 

With refpeck to the opinions maintained by Mr Randolph as 
an American ftatefman, wc are for the moft parr difpofint to {'peak 
in favourable terms» He feenis, indeed, to give nearly tl)c fame ad- 
vice to'his country, which has been offered to England by tlud'e dif- 
tinguifhcd political leaders, whofe counfels, if follovt'cd, would have 
faved Europe frolti^ the dreadful calamities of the prcftiit war. 
■ To cultivate a friendly intercourle wdth all their European cuftom,. 
ers;^ but, if forced to chufc in fuch a crifis as this, to prefer the 
alliance of England, and to make confiderable facrifices rather 
than go to war at all, appears to' be the foundeft policy for the 
Amencans. But we cannot help obferving, that Mr Randolph 
his gori«^ great deal too far in d^reciating the importance of the 
. A 2 . carrying 
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tbde now in the bands of his countrymen. Admittinigr 
tfwt , ttic American merchant merely performs the part of whal: 
ha^i been termed ‘ a neutralizing agent ; ' that he purchafes on a 
long credit in the French or Spanilh Iflands, anH then.;(2%.ip 
Furope on a fhorter credit, or merely carries the colonial 
circeitcufly from the plantations to the planter or his coM^cc— 
thus cfFe«tlting the tranfport of other men’s goods witHout any 
adequate capital of his own, — ^does it follow’ that this is an unpro- 
fitable line cf employment ? Rather, is it not the very traffic of all 
others the moft gdiOl to fpeculativc merchants ? A perfon of a 
very fnva II copkai, is, in this manner, enabled to fhare in the pro- 
fits of lari^e capitalifls. He is repaid exatily as tlic confignees of 
our own Weft Indian planters are. Then, as to the perfons fo 
engaged being adventurers of no fubftance or refpe<LVabiiity, wc 
prefume there inuft be a confiderable midalvc. How comes it 
that fnch pcribns enjoy an unbounded credit with the plantcra 
and their agents in Europe ? How have they contrived to pur- 
chafe, according to fome ftatements, the whole French and Spa* 
rifh Ihipping, — according to all accounts a very large proportion 
of it 2 After above twelve years of fuch lucrative prablices, arc 
they ftil! neetly adventurers ? By the American public accounts, 
ir appears, that in the year ending September i8c6, the foreign 
goods exported from the United States, exceeded fixty millions 
of dollars in value. If they who began fo large a trafhe were 
once mere agents trading for a commiflion, they muft now hare 
hcconic capitalifta *, and as the whole rcnuiiniiTg exports of the 
<couiitry fall fliort of this by about nineteen millions, W'C may 
tafily conJcAure how great a proportion of the mercantile men 
are engaged in it, and how many of the commercial fortunes arc 
derived from this quarter. Abvaut half cf this branch of com- 
merce, belonging to the French and S^harjifti colonies, is what 
England wiQies to lop oft', in order to hurt her enemies, who 
profit by it as well as the Americans. Can ftie be much farprifed, 
if tbofe who are to be entirely ruined for the purpofes of Britiih 
policy, fhould endeavour by ail means to prevent fuch a blow 
from being given } or, that other members of the community, 
who are but little injured by it, (liould ilill make common caufe 
with their countrymen ? It is, no doubt, the intereft of the 
^Americans not to quarrel with England, and it was ftill lefs their 
intereft to rebel againft her thirty years ago* By a rupture, too, 
they would infallibly lofc the very objcil for which they threaten 
boAShics, befides incurring a great many other loftes. But if fuch 
^xUevations had any weight in die councils of ftates, war would 
W hjin from the world \ for a declaration of war, whatever be 
'' ' . * *.tta 
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itt motive, never fails to ensure in the mean tiine a repetition 
tlie offence which provoked it. But by defeatiuj^ the 
whi^ is always expected, a stop may, in the end, be ptit to thp 
so may the Americans argue. They may hiOpe to 
for the future the rights which they now claim, aiid 
may choose to t for them, at the risk of lasing more, 

than gii^ them up without resistance. 

The second pamphlet now before us, is written by a gcntlemflU 
engaged in the West India trade, and, by its miimtc coincidence 
in several of the details with the evidence of Mr Maryait before 
the West India Committee, appears clearly to be the production 
of that gentleman. It is well written, and shows tlie aiitlior to 
be practically acquainted with his subject. It exl'ibit^ marks of 
acuteness, too, in reasoning, which we are convinced: would have 
led him to sounder opinions, had his mind been free from the bvai> 
of his professional habits, and indeed, interests. After dc'xribing 
the distressed state of the West India proprietors, (a task unhap- 
pily too easy), the author imputes it entirely to the siirretultr 
which England has made of her maritime rights. He speaks In vi 
very declamatory manner, of giving up to America now, what we 
refused to the armed neutrality when our naval power was much 
more limited; as if the discussions of 17S0 and ISOl, had tlic 
least connexion with the points now In dispute. He replies, ai 
feme length, to the arguments upon the prefent qu'"ition d?hvn- 
rd in the * of ihe Nation ; ’ but, as a fpccimen of his 1 .; 
in the controverfy, our readers may take tliC kdlo^ving. It had 
been maintained, that it was fufliciently detrimental to the cnetu^, 
to make him receive his colonial produce by a circuitous; iaft<rad 
of a difcd voyage. * No; fays Mr Maryatt, very triumphantly » 
the fafl: is, that nocwirhftanding the double voyH«:;C, c»‘ir enemies 
have their fugars tranfported from 8 s. nd. to 1 2 *. 6 d. per 
cheaper than we can c\.rry ours to the fame m nk* r. ’ l«ni has he 
forgotten, that we too muft carry our produce liuMc by a cit- 
ctiitous voyage ? And can he deny, that however L’rryr the dif- 
fcicnce betw’een our war expenfes and tlndrs uujy b;*, Hillthtre 
remains a great difference between tlieir war aiui iheir peace x. 
perifes ? — and this difiercnce they owe to the war and the W > o. 
their markime power. Tlie only anfwer given la the very 

A 3 poriH.ni 


* The only qncftion then moved by t?»c Northcirn Pincers c,4j» 

'he foppofed to liave any allufirin to the rule of the vv;ir f 7^6,' 

< 7»V>- Jhijfts^ fire ^ooJs { * — but the rule was io ihfif wai*? 1 

ajjaind the Dmci), to whom we neverthchfe a i idirei tuV latter 
VO vuiue the rvary f)t 
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pOiTteht argument, that France, by transferring her ttadc tiS 
trals, lofcs the nurfery of her navy, is a fort of aflertron, tli4t 
Britairi is doing fo hcrfelf by the interference of the Amerie^n^ 
contrary to every ftatement of our commerce and navigation 
which poflefles any claims to authenticity, and in utter contempt 
of the very obvious confidcration, that the Americans never can 
breed or Ihelter failors who lhall afterwards man the French navy, 
while England is furc of receiving a large fupply of American 
feamcn, and a return of her own who have been employed there, 
as foon as the war is at an end. For one thing, we muft give 
this author the praife due to franknefs and candour ; he fairly 
ftates, that the object which he propofes in blockading the ene- 
my’s iflands, or rather in flopping entirely their commerce with 
the Americans and other neutrals, is to ruin their cultivation, and 
force the proprietors to turn part of their fugar and coffee plan- 
tations into provifion grounds. This he thinks the beft way 
of relieving our own planters. We (hall in the fequel of the 
prefent article, and in examining the Weft India queftion, have 
occafion to confider tMs projeft more. at length. 

The title of Mr Medford’s pamphlet is by much the worft 
thing wc have found in it. The faying about the effefts of an ill 
name, applies to books as well as other objeds ; and we fear that 
this trad will fufler greatly from a circumftancc aimofl wholly 
irrelevant to its merits. It is in truth one of the mod fenfibfe 
political effays that have lately appeared, far exceeding any other 
which has been produced by the prefent differences, in tnc rare 
qualities of candour and impartiality. The general dodrine of 
Mr^'Me^Ofd is, that both England and America are deeply inte- 
'’tefted in remaining at peace, — that the government and the moft 
fefpedable part of the people in each country are averfe to war, 
—^but that certain individuals on both fides, have contrived to 


riiCt an outcry for hoftilc meafures, and to engage the rabble in 
its favour. He maintains, that each party (liould carefully exa- 
mine, not merely what is its right, but what rights it has really 
an intcreft in afferting ; that there ihould be mutual conceflions 
of the unimportant points, and that a ftand fliould be made far 
the objeds of confequence only. This view of the matter leads 
him to confider the value of the things claimed on 'both fides | 
and he is ftrongly inclined to depreciate them. With refped 
to feamen cfcaping from the Englifb navy under cobur 
Amei.can citizenfldp, he is at a lofs to imagine how. this 
Ovtl can%c remedied. There was a difpofition to quarrel at Nor^ 
folk, he admits, which produced the offenfive parading of the 
mktmi bnt if this had not taken place, the men wouW hat p 
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mir^itdisjmRe up the country, and embarked e}sewhere, without 
poasaqKty of detection. The right of the mother country, to 
m^onopoltze tho colonial trade, so as materially to injure the co** 
loiMSts, he stoutly denies. That she may tax, and legislate for 
idiem, he does not at all dispute ; but he is unable to diacovot 
any principle upon which she can be entitled to starve her colo- 
nial subjects, for the sake of enriching her merchants at home, 
by the monopoly of ‘the produce. Make the planter pay, he ob- 
serves, as much as he now pays to government, but relieve him 
from the extortions of the broker and merchant. To every iiiter- 
ference with the navigation law, he expects the keen oppositiqp 
of all West India ship-owners ; but the clamours which they will 
zaise about the ruin our marine, he thinks, are cabily exposed 
by the statement, that oi ^1,700 ships, composing the mercantile 
navy of England, only 785 are engaged in the West India trade^ 
The effects of the navigation law, he conceives, are greatly 
ewerrated*; and, so far from valuing the power of stopping a trade 
in contraband of w^ar, he asks, when the want of stores ever 
kept an enemy from fighting ? At the same time, he observes 
that the enemy has no right to complain of our maritime c]?im;v 
Towards him every exertion of our hostility is justina^ble ; and 
lie has no title to intenneddle with exceptions which it is the 
part of neutrals -only to take against our conduct, fie iUiis,tratcs, 
by various cavses, the eimbanrassments -of the ncuti a! traders, and 
their mercantile connexions in ’‘England, from .tJie frequent deten,- 
lion of vessels by our cruisers ; and sltows how ciaiiy houses jin 
both countries are ruined, c^'en when tlie pri^e coiirts at last i^r 
fcjse to condemn the cargoes. He also enlarges upon the 
^istency of throwing such iinpedimcnrs iu the way of the Ameri- 
can trade, when licenses are all the wdiile granted with profu^on 
to secure both our own tiMdcrs and those of neutral states 
commerce with the enemy’s ports. Hu enters into sevend de- 
tails for the purpose of slu'wing how gR'atly the expenses of thg 
.American trade with the West Indiv’s are augmented by the.xe-^ 
gU'UtioM forcing the carriers of colonial produce to luml and to- 
■?fithip it in their ovrn ports, and hwv f:'ci]ucntly t.his iurerrupts tlie 
enkolc plan of a mercantile speculation. Air AJedford lias been, 
/or niiuiy .years, engaged iu this trade.^ and from tlie uncopimtifi 
calmness of his general reasonings, we are disposed to pay grexy: 
‘^'^pect to Iiifl autiiority upon this point. , 

remairritjg part of the tract is occupied wntli a comp r^rive 
^‘taWuiMBut of ilfcC consequences of a war between EngJapd 
^Americ^i ,to the interests of both countries. The progress of 
Amerka^in ^w:ci)lth and imjwoVMwent, hitherto rapid beyonii all 
and : rctl .ral*\l by the wars of other nations, vVould 
A I now 
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reicr^tve a most material interruption. Her com«|i|pir. iroltl 
to to^ly destroyed, by' the exclusion of her vesse^moin 
piotts, ^nd their capture at sea when bound for other plaoe^^ 
Her coastS) too, would sufier from the English navy. Her 
vehuee must be raised to the war establishment ; and bc^ her^ 
debt Md taxes greatly increased. Our author further admits* 
that she could derive no relief whatever from the profligate mea- 
sure sometimes debated, of confiscating the debts due to Britisb 
merchants. He asserts, that if a balance were struck, there 
would be found more money due in England to the Americans 
than by them, from the amount of their exports directly to the 
British dominions, and the shares which our traders have in the 
other branches of American commerce. Mr Medford then enuim 
merates the advantages which his countrymen might derive from 
the war. They might easily conquer Canada, the inhabitants of 
which, though unfavourable to America, dislike England as much. 
To be sure, no gteat benefit could result from this accession ^ 
but it M’-ould materially injure the navigation of the English in 
those seas, and interrupt their supplies of sliip stores. By their 
priviiteers they might almost destroy our West India trade; and 
though this would odor but a poor compensation for the loss of 
their own commerce, it would tend greatly to make England tire 
of the contest. They would also have the supply of fhc West 
Indies so completely in their hands, that they could occasion an 
insurrection in every island, by stopping the carriage of provi- 
sions another exertion of power, which, our author candidly 
adihits, woultl only injure the enemy, without any benefit, nay, 
witte much detriment to themselves. Of the various cficcts which 
thie war Ai'oukl produce, the destruction of the American car- 
trade would alone be beneficial to England. The loss 
cn her North American colonics, — the danger of her West In- 
dian Scrttlements, — the want of a market for her goods, —the in- 
terruption of part of her supplies of grain, and of about half the 
cotton used in her manufactures, — the depredations upon her 
trade by innumerable privateers, — the defalcations which all these 
losses would 'occasion in her revenues, — are considerations of «o 
serious a nature to a country already engaged in almost universal 
war, bent down by debts and taxes, and maintaining with diffi- 
culty its commercial station, that our author views them as fit to 
deter the most resolute enemies of the American carrying trade. 
He concludes, by stttempting to strike a sort of general 

the losses which the two countries would sustain, unit 
aSGxms that England would suflFer most ; that to America thU'WilC? 
iceTtiinfy be extireinely injurious; but diat tc^ Engltod 
f rM-e ruinfcus. The former has dene without 

and' 
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swkI ^may try the experiment once more* The. ]att;:r with 
tfttlty furvived that criGs, and is now tneomparabiy lefs nhib W 
meet it. We confefs, that the quedion of, ^ which wiH^ HHsfti 
injured, by mcafures confcffedly very detrimental to both, * ftrike® 
us as infinitely immaterial. There is no reafon whatever for pre*<i 
ferring a war which (hall injure your enemy more than youHTeif, 
to one which fhall injure him lefs, except the didcrence be fo 
enormous, that, in the one cafe, he is likely foon to be in your 
power, or at your mercy ; — a difference which, in the preftmt 
inftance, neither party can venture to affert. The fhort and 
plain view of the cafe, which we think ourfclves entitled to adoptji 
is, that both nations would fuffer more from a war than fvom$ 
j^Y event which can happen to them ;-^that it is their com- 
mon intcreft to avoid it j — and that the points chiefly in difpute 
between them, are either fuch as juftice requires to he abandoned, » 
or a regard for their beft interelts prevent them from in- 

lifting upon. Wc fhall now iiluftratc this propofition, by exa- 
mining the queftions alluded to, and fliall begin with tJic new- 
claim urged on the part of England, of a right to fearch fliips of 
war for feamen, both becaufe tliis has never been argued,, and 
becaufe it will in all probability be made the avowed groui34 of 
the rupture. 

It is evident, that the right to fcai^ch a foreign veflel for dc- 
ferters is of the very fame nature, and governed by the fame 
rules, with the right to fearch a neutral veficl for contraband 
goods. You have a right to fearch for thofe goods, only be- 
caufc you are injured by their being on board the veffcl 
trades with your enemy *, — you have a right to fearch for 
own runaway framen who take Ihther in the vcfftl, becaufe ypp, 
are injured by their being enabled to efcape from you. . 
neutral carries contrab uul goods, fuch as armed men, (wbiclx in- 
deed treaties frequently fptcify in tiie lift), to your enemy,, .he 
takes part againft you •, and your remedy — your means of chew- 
ing his underhand hoililiiv, is to ftop his voy;ige, after afcertainiiig 
the unfair obje£l of it. If the fame mutral gives flieher to your 
feamen, he takes part with your enemy j or, if you happen not* 
to be at war, (till he injures you *, and your remedy, in either c^Ce, 
is to recover the property, after afeertaining that he has, it, on. 
board. In both iuftances, the offence is the fame,— ^the 
veflel has on board what llie ought not tq have, con(iftentl]( yritb, 
your rights. You are therefore entitled, fay the jurifls, to 
drefe and a dete<S;ion of the injury cannot be obtained 
pi^ioUs fearch. , 

> If tM fmreiga veflel is a fliin of war,, fuch 
ii^ury, committed by the govanment of one narioii 
Hi ^ ' owtr 

\ Jf 
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Fo? if an American frigate cither cznim^rofif$ or 
<>ther> contraband to France, or carries «way deftrtci*s from 
£ng)i(h mjtn of war,, and refufcs to give them up when claimed:) 
and tf ihe American government avows the proceeding of Us 
ihip, then is that government a£iing an hofttle part towards Eng*- 
land, who has, in confequence, a right to feek redrefs,— namely, 
by going to war.. For all fucb proceedings, therefore, on the 
partof the foreign government, there is this proper and fufficieot 
.Tcmedy. But if the offending veffel belong not to the foreign 
gwemment, but to a private trader, the cafe i$ different. For 
UQ power can exercife fach an effeftive controul over the adions 
^.^ach of its fubjecis, as to prevent them from yielding to the 
li(|mptatton8 of gain, at n diftance from its territory* No power- 
can therefore be effectually reiponfibfc for* the conduCt of all its 
fubje^ls on the high feas and it has been found more conve^ 
nient to entruft the party injured by fuch aggreffioiis u'ith the 
power of checking thewL This arrangement feems beneficial to 
all parties) for it anfwers the chief end of the law of nationSf 
~;^ecking injuftice without the neceffity of war. Endlefs hot 
lilities. would refiilt from any other arrangement. If a govern^ 
vwSie to be made refponfible for each a£i of its ful^efts, 
and a jiegotiatkm were to enfue every time that a fufpedied 
Dcotrai merchantman entered the enemy’s port, cither there mull 
ht a fpcedy end put to neutrality, or the affairs of the belligerent 
and neutral muft both (land Itili. If the fufpcflc'd vcflcl is a 
flfipv of war, no fuch inconvenience can follow, from feeking re- 
dfet by negotiation merely, A neutral has very few ihips of 
iJf file has many, this is a circumffance of evidence againft 
a good ground of complaint. Not only is this renredy 
'xlifdyi «md fofe to all parties, but it is the only remedy which is 
wot /Exceedingly liable to abufe, and full of danger lu the public 
peitCA of nations. No ferious coufcquenccs are likely to arife 
from allowing men of war to iearch merchant flnps ) more cTpc*- 
cially if the right is confined to of the and witliheld 

from 'privatcers. Nothing but hollihty can vciult from jJlowiwg 
one ftiip of war to fearcli another fliip cd war ) becaufe, if a 
jtionajl fpirit is any where to be found, it i$ on board i>f fudi ve(- 
ffk* Moreover, the injury done to a pnvate trader by fearclviug 
infiguificant, oompai^rd to the benefit fc^ured to ooth natjoiiii 
;Jbf fuch a pra£]lice. Bmt- the injury done to a Ihip oi war by 
i^fthiug, both much greater m from live^ biluU-to ihe 

4Hxnoui: of the crew, and bears a much greater proportion io any 

’.{b 




,jC^d which can be fuppofed to refult from tnc praaioe^ even 
cftiaiate; becaufc thw sure very few fuch vcms 
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T&r ‘th«fe, or fimilar reafonst the right of fearcbhig prhrate 
{hips has been acknowledged by the law of nations ; bitt no foeh 
*rignt has eret been admitted by that law with refpefk to (hips of 
war. The following details not only prove this pointy but pofi- 
tiveiy demonftrate, that the claim alluded to is repugnant to the 
law of nations. 

The right of featching merchant (hips has never been denied, 
except by a few very fpeculative men. But fuch a modiflcaiion 
of it has been more than once propofed by different powers^ as 
would almoft have amounted to an extin(fl:ion of it. In tyBo and 
in i"8ot, it was maintained that the prefence of a (hip of war 
protected from all fearch a fleet of merchantmen under its con- 
voy. This pofition was founded upon the inviolability of the 
national flag, and upon the pledge of fair dealing on the part of 
the merchantmen, which the prefence of the convoying (hip, and 
the word o£ its commander afforded. This pretenfion of the neu- 
tral powers was carefully examined, chiefly by Englifli civilians, 
who were unanimous againfl: it, and difplayed great learning in 
refuting it. They reafoned both on the general confequences of 
extending to merchantmen the proteftion of the convoying flag, 
and from the authority of the writers on public law. Not otto of 
their general reafonings even alludes to any right of fearchifig the 
convoy (hip . itfelf, although an argument of this nature would 
have cut the whole queftion (hort. Not one of their authorities 
makes any mention of fuch a kind of fearch, although a quota- 
tion of this nature would have been the bei> authority againft the 
pretenfions of the armed neutrality, at a time, too, when tltnr 
jurifts were in no fmall degree prefl'ed for authorities, even to 
out the right of fearching (liips under convoy. ^ See 
Stoft^s Judgment in the Cufc of ihe Convoy^ Dr 

Remarte on Mr SrhJege/*j Work — Letters of Su/piciuj^Li^G^li^ 
vilie's Speech on the Ruffian Treaty^ (AW. l8o(.)— ^ 
the Ruffian treaty. 

'fhe treaty with RuflTia, in our humble opinion, very pro^eriy 
refofed to acknowledge the pretenfions of the armed neuti^hy. 
If there is any truth in the reafons above ftated for fearching 
merchantmen not convoyed, it muft be admitted, that the {ires 
fence of the convoy (hip, fo far from being a fufficient pled^ t^ 
their mnocence, is rather a circumftance of fufpicion. If 1 

•* ■ 

'■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■■ I I « 

* It may further be remarked, that, in the courfe of the4:UbilAMi9 
arifing from the armed neutrality, feveral authorities 
(certainly not very eminent ones) even in favour of the ne4t];^^pn^Kl4* 
(ion ; but no one was found expit&ly againfl it. So little do 
.fra <>' this fubje^t afford countenapee to the dodrine of a flili moxe ej^« 
{faded right of fearch ! ^ ' ' 
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traf natic^' fits out many fliips of war, and efcorta all its trading 
wid) them, we have a right to conclude, that (be is devi- 
ating from' her neutrality. If her trade has been expofed to In- 
juries, redrefs might have been fought by negotiatioti; and cer- 
tainly it would be incumbent on her to (how, in the courfe of this 
negotiation, either that the old rule had been abufed, or that fonfe 
hew one Ihould be fubftituted in its place. The prefence of the 
convoy gives fcarccly any better fecurity to the belFigerent, thwi 
the mere exigence of the general law againft contraband, while 
it expofes the neutrality of the parties to new rifles of being de- 
(Iroyed. The article in die Ruffian Treaty which referves the 
right of fearch, preferibes a vifit to the convoy (hip ; but this is 
a concedion to the neutral, to preclude, except in certain cafeSj 
any further fearch. In this vifit, the papers relating to the meN 
chant (hips are the only fubje£ts of inquiry. ‘ (See Rujjian Treaty^ 
June 1801, Art. IV.) 

If we examine the authorities themfelves, we (hall find reafon 
to ^ fatisfied, that the learned perfons who maintained the argu- 
liletit for die belligerents, were guilty of no overfight in omitting 
to ftipport their pofitions by afferting the right now claimed. 

Wherever the right of learch is mentioned, either by writers 
oil the law of nations, or in treaties, merchuntjhlps are exprefsJy 
fpeeSfied. For the moft part, this defeription is repeated every 
time the thing Is mentioned ; but it is always given fo often, as 
to leave no doubt whatever, that it is underflood, where, by acci- 
deitt, or for the fake of brevity, it may have been omitted; or this 
is tendered equally clear, by the mention of owners^ fuhjeBs^ isPc, 

S lConJolaio del Mare^ cap. 273. — treaty of Whitehall^ l 65 l, 

, ^ lH.’^Treaty of Cepehhngen^ 1^70, Art. 70,— Treaty of Breda^ 
Art. 19. — Treaty of Utrecht, * 7 * 3 » Art. 24. ; of Commerce 
prance, 1786, Art. 26. fs* feqq, — Treaty with America, 
Art. 17. i8. 19.; and all others, where the right of fearch 
is xriehtiotied, — Vattell, liv* 3. ch,ip, 7. § 113. isP \\s^.— Martens, 
Jtfftii eoncernant Us amateurs, r. 2. § 20. — Hubner, de la fatfie 
des Batinients Neutres, ^ol. I. part. i. chap. 8. J *]»'^WhitelocA^s 
Afem. p, 634. — Aiol/cy de Jure Mar, Book. r. chap. 5. 

The pretenfion of vifitiiig (liips of war, has never been brought 
forward, fo far as we know, except accidentally in the two cafes 
which (ball prefeptly be mentioned ; and in thefe it was given 
m, before time had been allowed for difeufling the fuUjjA. 
Tjiis is the reafon why no direct authority cati be found upol|||^ 
^nt, in writers on the law of nations, and no ftipufatibn refpecf- 
fii^lt in treaties. But all the general principle’s which :are recog^ 
both by authors arid negotiators, mdft uniformly ^d 
exclude fuch a pretenfion.* ■ " • 

, ft 
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^ It is onneceflary to prove, that the territotf of an independent 
Rate is inviolable, and that no other (late has a ri^ht to. enter 
without perihiirion« Vattell lays down this principle, as ^ folloiprs^ 
‘ Non feulenient on ne doit point ufurper Ic territoire d'antrui, 
il faut encore le refpe£ler et s’abdenir de tout acte contraue aui 
droits du (buverain ; car une nation etrangere ne pent s^y attrlbuer 
aucun droit. On ne pcut done, (he infers), fans faire, ipjure 
ik I’etat entrer a main armee dans fon territoire pour y paurfuixre 
nil coupable et Tenlever. ' — Liv. 2. chap, 7. $93.5 fee alfo jf. 64^ 
& 79. All other writers, without exception, agree in this ; aruf 
it is a common ftipulation in treaties of peace, — not that onft 
party (hall refrain from purfuing criminals into the territories pf 
the other, for this would be fiiperfluous, — nor that one partly 
(hall have the right to purfue criminals in the other's terrij^oryj 
for this never was granted in any one inHancej — but (hat tho 
parties (hall themfelves mutually give up the perfons of certain 
criminals who may take refuge in their territories *, both the con- 
trading parties thereby admitting, that the (late from which ,th.p 
criminal cfcapes has no othei means whatever of recovering hw» 
and that he is under the power of the (late alone into whofc.jter- 
ritory he has fledf , , . 

That the fame principle of inviolability applies iuljy. tQ: the 
(hips of a nation, and that thefe floating citadels are as iinuch a 
part of the territory as if they were caftles on the dry land> is 
another poCtion equally incontedable. In what particular, at all 
elTcntial to the argument, do thofe veflels difler from forts ? 
They arc the public property; held by men in the pul3[lic 
fervice, and under martial law. Moreover, the fupreme ppy^T 
er of the date refides in them ; the fovcrcign is reprefente^ 
in them, and every thing done by them is done in his n^^t 
Accordingly, wc find that thofe vefTeJs of war are held by wri^erf 
on public law to carry with them an extenCon of the territoxia) 
rights of the (late. Vattell fays exprefsiy, that the territory' of 
a nation compr^ends every part of its jud and lawful pqflef- 
(ions; and he adds, * £t par (es pofleflions il ne faut pas fitul^ 
ment entendre fes terres, mais tous les droits dont elle jouiU:,’ 
(IL 7. § 80.) In another part of his work, indeed, fpgaking 
the datus of children born at fea, he lays it down, that if, 
are born in a velTcl belonging to any country, * ils peuvent^^^i^ 
re|fcut€s.ne$ dans le tciritotre ; car il naturel de confi^fr 
vaiiTeaux de la iMrtion comme des portions de fon torrit;oif^^ 
tout quand ils voguent fur unc mer fibre, .puifque Fetat 9 
fa jurifdiAipn dans ces vaifieaiix* L i Vw 

But,< if this means any thing more^ in b fax asit a|^4!|to^UE^ 
chant (hips, than that they are parts of the 

..t country, 
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country^ to the eSie£k of rendering the children bom on board 
natives of the country, it is inconfiftent with the admifiion made 
by VatteU in another chapter, that merchant (hips may be feaith^ 
unlefs, indeed, we are to admit, that although thofe veilels 
are parts of the terntorv, yet the general convenience of nations 
has eftabliflied the right of violating them, for the reafons for-* 
mtrly ftated. Vattell further lays it down, that children born at 
the army, or at the refidence of an ambaiTador, are in the fame 
predicament ; ‘ car un citoytn abfent pour le fervice dc Tctat, et 
qui demeure dans fa dependance et fous fa jurifdidiion, ne pent 
etre con&dere comme etant ford du terntoire. *—lbid* $ 217. 

But the authority of Grotius is, in every refpeA, better en« 
titled to regard than that of the above mentioned writer, whom, 
indeed, we have only quoted, becaufc it is the cuftom to appeal 
to him Jon all occaiions, and becaufe he is exceedingly favourable 
to the claims of belligerents. Grotius lays it clearly down, that 
fovercignty over a portion of the lea f tmpenum tn maru portion 
0 im ) may be acquired, like other fovereignties, ia two ways-^ 
^ncione pe.fonarum, et ratione terrltoia*, ntione perfonarum, 
ut ft clnjfts*. qut martitntus eji eMetaius^ ahquo in loco maris fe 
habeat } ratione territorii, quatenus ex terra cogi poflunt qui in 
proximo maris parte verfantur, nec minus quam fi in ips^ terrSi 
lepcrircntur# (De BeL iff Pac. Lib. IL cap. 3. § 13.) 
Here, then, ue find that the feu, upon which a (hip of war lies, 
is as much under the dominion, and pardof the territory of the 
nation to which that (hip belongs, as the fea under the guns of 
one of its forts, or within gunibot of its iliores. * The vefiel, * 
fays Grotius, ^ occupies the fta for its fovereign, in the fame man- 
ner a$ an army does the land on which it encamps: ' f f an Auf* 
tHan army is marching through Pruflian Poland to attack the 
ihrtnch, and a Ruflian army encamps near it, on its march to- 
wards Turkev ^ fliould we not reckon it an u£t of dire£i; hoftility^ 
were a detac^iment ot the foimer to enter the camp of the latter 
forcibly, in order to fearcb it for deferters ? An fingliih and Ame- 
rican (kip of war meeting on the fea, which is common to both, 
are cxaftly in this relative fituation. C/afi/ manftmtis eJi etecrcU 
/2/j— fays Grotius. If the prefence of the (hip of war converts 
the neighbouring fea into national territory, much more is the 
ihip itfelf to be viewed in that light. 

Thtre are feveral analogical cafes in the law of nations, which 
add great weight to this do£t;rine, as applied to the inviolability 
^ fhips of war* It may be enough to memion the rights of am- 
bhffiidors* The tnviolabili^ of their houfer aOd pevfons has long 
admitied in its futteit extent by all jurifts, and by the ptae- 
dli drHissed naiima withwe exception* 'They cannot be 
^ . arrefted 
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:|iTefted for crimes ; nor can they, or their ftike, be afFeftcd, er* 
ther in their perfons or goods, for debts^ They are not held to 
be within the jurifdi<Stion of the country in which they refide ; 
and all attempts to touch them, even by tlie modes ^ich the 
Uw of the land prefcribes, are ofFerrces againft the law of na-* 
tions,— Kh/r?//, iiv.ivn chap. 7. ( 5 * 8 . — Grotms^ De Jur. BeL Pac. 
xvui. 4. 4.~See, too, the Englilh (Ut. 7. Anne, c. f a., which i» 
dniy declaratory of the law of nations. — Now, there is noonerea- 
fon for the inviolability of ambaffadors, which does not apply to 
national fliips. Whether we deduce that invioUbrlity from re** 
fpoft due to the reprefentative of a fovereign, — from the pre- 
fumption that the fovercign never intended to fubmrt his niinilter 
to a foreign jurirdiftion,— from the ncceflity of entire mdepand** 
cnce to the tranfafiion of the bufinef> comratitted to hirn,--^w 
from the rilk in wliich a contrary dodrine would involve the 
mutual good underftanding of nations ; — it is cl^^ar, that all thele 
topics apply to the cafe of Ihip^ of war, and feveral of them witli 
much greater force. 

A confequeiice of peculu r abfurdity, and rcpua:nant to every 
principle which jurifts have laid down, would follow from ad- 
mitting the right of nations to fearch each other’s fliips. If the^ 
fearch of a neutral veffel lends to the difoovery of contraband ; 
or, if it is refifted, when it is the right of the belligerent vefiVl, 
—then the former is detained, and brought into port for con- 
demnation. But can 4 khe maintained that a court of admiralty 
H to (it in judgment upon the mutual claims of fovereign dates ? 
The captor, indeed, may acknowledge its junfdiiiion •, but can 
a foreign and independent fi>vcreigii be required to do fo i All 
funds agnail thasthere is no humcui court in which the difputea 
of nations can be tried ; that every power is the foie judge <n jtiSs 
own caufe 5 and that, if aggrieved, it has but one remedyi yi?-* 
war. To prove this by quotations, would be endlefs*-^]^ 
cafe of private fliips, the Igw of nations is explicit. The priKi» 
courts of the captor's country judge, according to that law, the 
quedious which arife between the parties ; and it is a iduiil 
thing to declare, by exprefs dipulation, that this jurifdiiflioa 
(hall be exercifed. (See c. 9, Treaty of Paris, 1763, Art. i<S., and 
of Verfailles, 1783, Art. 21* and Treaty of Com/1786, Art. 32^ 
33. 34 &c 35*) no treaty ever alluded to fuch a jutifdi^oa 
oves fliips of war detained and brought i^o port. In the cafq of 
priyaj^e ihips, the jurifdiAlon thus cpndituted by the i^Wr of My 
dons, and recogniaed by treaties, is an arrangement geil^li^ 
gqnvenient, and called for by the right of feared upon 
is a neeeflary check. Tbe^ total fileoce of all 
WeaUs rerpe^iing fuch a juri(di^iou iu 

mi 
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9^ tis direct repugnance to the general, principles laid dowi^ 
wi4iout any such .exception, by all writers# is the ^clearest proi^ 
th^ right of search and detention is equally inappiicjj^^.t^ 
tlie case of national ships. If tliis right existed by the tiak 

tions* the only conceivable mode of legally controuling its exer- 
cise would not be so entirely repugnant to the principles pf tli^ 
law. 

But ' some thoughtless persons have maintained, that Great 
Britain has a right to search ships of w ar, in virtue of her na?;;! 
aa;^remacy V and they Ira ve attempted to connect this pretension 
with the old claim of a sovereignty over the sea. ^Ne shall 
therefore briefly advert to that question. 

The doctrine, that tlie sea may he appropriated by a people 
beyond the portion of it immediately adjoining to their territory, 
and commanded by that territory, has been denied by the hulk 
of authorities on the principles of the law of nations. Grotiua 
scarcely admits more than the possibility of appropriating the 
waters immediately contiguous ; though he adduces a nutnl^r of 
quotatkms from ancient authors (after his usual manner) winch 
show only, that such an idea, at some time, had entered son^p- 
bodyfs head, — the common defect of his mode of treating a sub- 
ject.' . For example, he quotes the passage where VirgU says pf 
the Romans, * Qm mare, qui terras omni ditione tenerent, ’ and 
the complimentary verses of Oppian to the emperor, telling him 
tliat * the sea rolled under his laws,’ (Lk^w\ Bel. Foe. IL 
§ 8—13.) But he never dreamt of any thing more than a limited 
portion being claimed ; and he uniformly speaks of ^ pars ^ or pertie^ 
marif^ ’—always confiaiing his view to the effects of the neigh* 
haurii^.lami in giving a sovereignty of this sort. PuffendoffF lays 
it down,, that in a narrow sea, this dominion belongs to the sove- 
oiF the surrounding land, and regulates the distribution of 
h, where there are several .such sovereigns, by the same rules 
wki^ are applicable to neighbouring proprietors on a lake qX 
inver, supposing that no compact has been made in favour of 
one by the rest, as is pretended, he says, by Great Britain^ 
be expresses himself with a s<^t of indignation at the idea| tb^t 
the main ocean can ever be appropriated. ^ NuUus probid>iiis 
practextus, ’ be says, * adferri potest, quare uiius aliquis pqmlua 
in totum oceanum doniiindm velit prsetendere, cum hoc effef:ti^ 
ut exteras omnes a navigatione ejusdem vdit arcere. * Tlie whqle 
passage is very eloquent, as well <35 judicious an<;l satkfactcii^ 
fJDe Naii isf Gent. Lih. IV* cap*. j *1^) 

^‘ fostbodc of his celebrated treatise, to the 
tfee may be made property} which he attempts so 

a of quotxtkos from ancient auAors*. ||^ 
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itjrte of Grotius, but with much less selectiom For example, h0 
quotes Julius Firmicus, who says, in his astroIog;ical work, < that 
persons having, in the schemes of their nativity, the inooaam* 
creasing in the SOth degree of Taurus, fortified with a friend]/ 
aspect of Jupiter, shall possess the dominion of sea and land 
whithersoever they lead an army. ’ {De Mare Ciauso^ S* L 14^.) 
He nowhere grapples widi tlie arguments by which such a vague 
atad -e^ctensive dominion is satisfactorily shown to be repugnant to 
the law of nations. And in the second part, whicli is indlejied 
the main object of his work, he has recourse only to proofs o£ 
usage and of positive compact, in order to show that Great Bri<* 
tain has the sovereignty of what are called t/te narrow seas, ht 
this part of his argument, he is more successful, and has had 
more followers. In trutli, it does appear, that, from her great 
maritime superiority over all neighbouiing nations, Great Bri* 
tain, from very remote ages, enjoyed a preeminence upon the 
etas surrounding her territory to a considerable distance $ and this 
Was naturally increased by her extensive possessions on the oppo*- 
site shores. The most important documents brought to prove 
this, are the Ordtnasice ol Hastings in the 2d of King John, and 
the Record of the dispute between Edward L and Pli dip the Fair^^ 
in which deputies from several maritime states, themselves parties 
in the discussion, took the part of England, and admitted her 
claim* ^ (Selden, B. IL^ fcs* Moling de Jut. Mar. B. L e. §.} 
'file claim comprehended, at tlie utmost extent m which Englard 
ever stated k, the sea from Cape Finisterre to Cape &tat n\ Nor- 
way. France never subscribed to it. When Holland, at thebe^^ 
ginning of Cromweirs Protectorate, denied it for the fir&t 
3ie ws$ repeatedly defeated in the war which ensued, and wiljS 
effectually humbled. The treaty, 1654, by a deciatatorji^ciadl^ 
fixed the utmost amount of this claim which Holland dould br 
induced jto admi];. No mention is made of &o\tieigifry even of 
the Britfsh sea, although Cromwell premosed that this shoiddho 
generally stated $ but the ceremony of striking the etisign, ard 
mweritig die topsail, is stipulated on the pait of 'all Dutch ships 
of war, and Others, which shall meet any British ship of war m 
ike BMisi seas -^eo mode quo ullU retro temporibus sub 
tiittudue anteriore xegimme f unquam obsetvatum fuiU * {Jra^ 

* vm.. xi4 NO. 21. B 
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^ and the other fistti mere neuira) in wai between FtaM. 

iOd wUch then fohiiAedi and whtcb gave ti& to the dU£m« 

iV afisfe kmeoH metpt fiaglaad. Ho decilkib wgii given by the eMttfit 
qAo wviduaaiedshbdih ^ , 

• f Thisrsd^ to t^.prewat on wlikh tl^ M 

Mij^r of the fag, vie. that the falcite whFa <{h^plimeok |0 lh« 
aud mt due to the cowiuaMcsUhi 
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Md AUiemeet 1654i art. IS.) Hie same article ttas# 
mta tixb treatyt coftied into the Treaty of Whitehall, 1602, art. 
I(X« "and the treaty of Breda, 1667, art. 19. 

’ When Charlea 11., beine resolved to make war on the States^ 
General ih 1671, sbught for pretexts, and had recourse to some 
die most eroundlets complaints,—- as, that a Dutch fleet of war, 
cm the Duten coast, had refused to strike to an Enj^lish yacht, 
fwhidi had been sent for the purpose creating the dispute)— no 

Itifdier claim was ever thouj^t of than this absurd interpretarion 
of the right of salute. The treaty of Westminster, which put an 
end to that war, merely stipulated the honours of die fl^ in terms 
of the former treaties. {Trestjf ef Westm, 1674, jfrt. 6.) The 
IVieaty of Marine, concluded at London the same year, determined 
that mr Brktsh seas extended * firom Cape Finisterre to the land 
Van Staten in Noru’ay. * (Art. 4.) These, with the intermediate 
treaties of 1678 (Defensive), 1689 (of Concert), and 1701 (of Al- 
hance), as well as the treaties of Breda 1667, and the Commercial 
Treaty of 1668, (by which England first admitted to Holland the 
]|^rincifde of * free ships, free goods,’ and vtce versa, art. 9. 
10. 11.), were all renewed by ^ treaty 1703, and formed die 
terns iipon which the alliance between England and Holland 
snbsid^ti^ until the latter part of the American war. Hie treaty 
of Paris between England and Holland in 1784, contains a re- 
newal </{ the sripulatioQ respecting die flag, though in more ge- 
ileiial terms, placing this point * upon the same footing on which 
it stood befWe the war. ’ (Art. 2.) The Treaty « Amiens, 
18^, contains no general renewal of former treaties, and no 
d^MdatjtKi whatever touching .he honours of the flag« 
t It is thefeeiore manifest, that, in so far as the interconrse 
WtduuA England and Holland contains the evidences of this ri^t 
eid eovereignty over the sea, the followihg points are proved ; 
That the British seas never extended beyond Cape Finisterre cm 
the itpt hand, and Cape StSt on the other j that the claim never 
mWifded beyond the British seas $ that it was admitted by the 
Dutth to have been well founded eri^ally, and not to have beeit 
COdstltufed by the treaty 1654 $ Aat it has aevCr extended to any 
other right dten that of the salute } and that even diis riglu; of 
salute was abandoned in 1802. > ‘ 


Soam writers pstMend, diat tfie sahite'ls Odly one Coriseq^entb, 
of moie properly an acknowledgeuient, of a geoettd aoyeleil^ty { 
aNtl e n t uuter a te odwt rij^(«,»->as of fishhtgi impbrilsg^ett«em« 00 
tl8d(srikHri«n altd fisldM of fisfeign 

^dMriarigatiaii of dadotudieii^ on i|>e4hnhs diihe^Bridw s&/ 
Itati^liil^ry mataaoee of owdttilhie embdbig 
wMiiiMlfUModoiib^ u if vre jeaciyt; b ftrkcBiieo'ef 
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Uzabeth having prevented the French from hujlding above a cef^ 
tain number of ships of wari«— which is rather to be viewed as ati 
exercise of power by means of threats, than an exercise of right* 
{MolUgf de Jur. Mar* L 5.) At any rate, all such pretences hive 
long been given up* As far back as 1604, the proclamation of 
James I. shows that the jurisdiction anciently claimed, was now 
confined to those bays called the Ktng's Chambers, u e. portiotus rdi the 
sea cut off by lines drawn from one promontory to another of |Hir 
own island. {Se/den, 11. 22.) The claim of salute itself, iiever,,||K^ 
admitted by France j and Vattell expressly lays it down, that this |a 
sufficient to disprove the existence of the right. {Lw* L e* 23* 
$ 289.) If the admission of it by other nations proves any thing, 
we must allow that the Venetians had the same right in the Adsl^ 
atic, the Frencn in the Mediterranean, and the Danes in tho 
North Sea. The first has been repeatedly acknowledged both by 
the Turks, the Neapolitans, and Spaniards. The honours of 
the flag were expressly admitted to France in the Mediterranean, 
by the Dutch, in the Offensive and Defensive Treaty of 1635. 
And Selden himself, proves that Denmark has always posoossed 
the sovereignty of the North Sea, Britain having only what thu 
Civilians cdl a servitude on it. (II. 52.) It is unnecessary to add, 
that our right never was acknowledged by Ametica, although 
we have had two treaties with her ^ and that, in whatever u ay 
either question may be decided, no two points can be more fo^ 
reign to each other, than the right of search now claimed, and 
the ancient claim of naval supremacy. 

We have said above, that there are only two instances, so fsm 
as wc know, of the idea of searching ships of war having been 
entertained ; and, m only one of these, was the claim formally 
made. The history of both these cases, afibrds the stronger 
confirmation of the doctrine for which we have 
tending. # ^ 

The war of 1652, was the first rupture which had taken plaitie 
between England and Holland, since the foundation of 
lie. It arose entirely from maritime rivalship ; and a refusal of 
the honours of the flag, was even the avowed justification of the 
first hostilities on die part of England. The Dutch were 
feated in many great naval engagements; their fisheries wiallO 
interrupted, their commerce nes^y ruined, and they were 
ling ^0 have peace on iilmost any terms. England demanded* 
the 15th article of a treaty proposed tq the States in i4i3S$ ribat* 
the salute of the flag should boslipulated, from all hodi 

* of war and odiers, in the British seas, and that att ves$el4tdhtdld^ 
be visited, if jthen^o required^ * i 
i^i^ceded to, and m;tde 


likewise ^nut to 
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eluded m 1654«, (Art 15.) ; the latter was peremptorily refused. 
No article respecting search was inserted ; aiul in the subsequent 
Treaty of Commerce of London, 1674, the reciprocal right of 
search for contraband was stipulated,^ but confined to merchant 
ships. (Art. 5.) All that Cromwell could think of asking, then, 
after beating the Dutch to nearly entire submission, was a right 
to visit ships of War in the British seas. But, beaten as they 
w'-ere, the Dutch could not be brought to admit so monstrous a 
claim j — it was immediately given up, and never afteiw^ards re-^ 
newed. 

Soon after the peace of 165 1, a Dutch man of war, convoy- 
ing a fleet of merchant ships, \Yas mot hy an English man of 
war in tlie Downs. The Eiiglish searched the mercliimtmen ; 
;ind the affair was discussed by the States under two heads, — the 
search of sliips of war, — and the search of merchantmen ; the 
former question appearing to have been suggested by the latter, 
and by the pi‘esence of the Dutch man of war. The result of 
their deliberations, was a resolution, that * the refusal to let mer- 
chantmen be searched could not be persl-ted in 5 ’ but, respecting 
the other point, they came to the following determination. ‘ That, 

• in conformity with their High Mightinesses^ instructions, taken 
‘ in Respect to the searching of ships of war, and especially tliose 

of Sept. I0i^7j Nov. J648, and Dec. 1649, it is tnought good, 
and resolved, that all captains, and other sea-officers, that are 
in the service of this slate, or cruising on commission, shall be 
anew strictly commanded, told, and charged, that they shall 
not condescend to no commands of any foreigners at sea, much 
less obey the same; n'^ither shall tisey ujiyways permit that 

* they be searched ; nor deliver, nor suffer to oe taken out of 
‘ their ships, any people or otiier things. ’ Punishments are then 
tfar^tened to such officers as yield on this point ; but they are 
desired to give the customary salute to English men of war, ac- 
cording J^tl^eaty. (Thurloc, II. 503.) So peremptory a detemii- 
natioiim die part of a nation but just escaped from the evils of 
a very ruinous and unequal war, is a sufficient proof of the light 
in which the point at issue was viewed. It deserves the more 
attention j when we consider that this had been one of the points 
argued in ncgociating the treaty of peace ; and proves that the 
Dutch were as much resolved to resist any silent encroachment 
upon their rights, while iti a state of alliance witli thieir power- 
ful neighbours, as they had been|jsr prevent an open attack ufxm 

at the formation of the treaty. Since that time, die sub- 
has never been broached, — England having co^letely ee» 
cvfeti ^hile most zealous for her maritime rights In the 
liirtow seas, and most Successful in maintaining them. r:. : 
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It appears most evidently, dien, that all the g^n^ral principles 
upon which the mutual rights of nations are fouiwied^ are t*«"pug- 
naiit to the pretension of searching ships of war j that all au- 
thors, even those v/lio maintain the right of search most large- 
Iv, confine their positions to the case of merchant ships ; that all 
the various treaties which stipulate the visitation of ships, allude to 
merchant ships exclusively ; that though, from the entire novelty 
of the pretension, no express opinion of jurists, or stipulation of 
treaties, can be found upon the point, yet, a variety of piiir- 
ciplcs leading directly to the denial of the claim, are laid down 
by all jurists without exception, and uniformly recognised in the 
intercourse of civilized states ; that no one principle can be 
found, upon which to ground the claim, and, more particularly, 
that the old pretensions of Great Britain regarding the narrow- 
seas, are quite foreign to the question ; and that, in the only 
instance in which England ever attempted to advance the claim, 
she confined it to the narrow seas — tried to obtain the acknow- 
ledgement solely by positive stipulation — ^failed compierely, al- 
though placed ill circumstances peculiarly favourable to the at- 
tempt— and has never since, during a century and vi half, renew-** 
ed it. So that it would be difficult to conceive a pretensiop, a- 
gainst which the wlioie law of nations, as well as their practice, 
is more clearly and strongly opposed. 

Now, the practice of searching ships of war for deserters, is 
one from which scarcely the smallest benefit could be derived, if 
exercised with the most unsparing vigilance. If the two or three 
ships of war in the American service were wholly manned with 
British deserters, we might lose a few hundred seamen. But e- 
?en this is not a necessary loss ; for an application to the Govern*!' 
meat of the United States would certainly procure a regulation 
among their officers for enforcing the surrender of the. greater 
part of the deserters ; and the difierence between the number of 
men lost in spite of such regulations, and the number lost in- 
spite of our own actual se-aren, would amount to a mere 
certainly not to any thing like fifty men in a year. It must 
therefore be regarded as exceedingly fortunate for this country, 
that the claim of searching is found to be utterly unteuabjle^ 
Had it been sanctioned by the law of nations,, there would 
been some reason for maintaining it, even at a considerable risk;;. 
It would have been a national right, of an invidiows naturi&,:,to- 
waisds a friendly power— of no sort of intrinsic value — 
dimmeat of which might look like giving up a/poi|it of 
eiitercisa of wtuch was worth nodnng, and the 
of which might lead to war. It should be imtter of congtatula^ 
tion; that so useless a pretension is found to an 
J B S 'to 
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To wave it, can no longer be injurious to our dignity ; to stickle 
for it, can alone hurt our honour j and one barren, unprofitable 
jg;round of dissension is thus removed from between two nations, 
Mutually interested in remaining always friends. 

We nbw come to the right claimed, of searching private vessels 
for deserters* Some of the principles which were incidentally ex- 
plained in discussing the first point, seem sufficient for the decU 
Siibh of this also. It was proved that a merchant ship is, in every 
respect, differently situated from a ship of war ; and that no rea- 
son can be offered, why it should not be subject .to visitation, if 
suspected of carrying contraband. If a government pretends to 
be responsible for the conduct of each individual trader within 
its territory, we know that it is engaging to fulfil an impossible 
condition ; and we are entitled to conclude, that it means to mock, 
or to deceive us. The method of searching seems the only way 
of preventing or detecting the unfair dealings of neutral mer- 
chants. When confined to national ships, * it unites a degree of 
security to- the rights of the belligerent, with an attention to the 
Conventence of the neutral, which no other contrivance could 
possibly secure. Now, there seems to be no good reason for ex- 
cepting, the case of deserters from this right. If the crew be- 
longing tQ an English man of war escape on board of American 
rnerchanjtmen, it is difficult to discover why they should not be 

f iiiprfoed there, and brought back by their lawful commanders, 
t IS jpreposterous to call each merchant ship a portion of the ter- 
fifory of the state, because the jurisdiction of the state extends 
to. the persons on board of it. The same jurisdiction extends to 
the subjects of the state, though, by any accident, they should 
swimiping at a distance from the vessel. An Englishman 
0^0 snould commit murder in this situation on the high seas, 
be tried at the Admiralty sessions ; and yet he was on no 
part pf the Englfsh territory. An English vessel, too, in a fo- 
port, is held to be foreign territory. If, then, deserters 
pursued into a merchant ship on the high seas, they are only 
purssued pn common ground y and no violation of territory takes 
any more tlian if they were picked up swimming at sea in 


tl yefe - attempt ^ bscape. / / 

h^ye already shown, that all the reasoni^, derivfed Jroih ,niu- 


as clearly td a search ' 
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which of the crew visited are deserters^ and to seize them alone, 
as it is to determine that there are contraband goods, or hostile 
property on board, and to bring the vessel in for condemnation. 
The danger is certainly somewhat greater of our cruizers seizing 
American seamen instead of British, than of their stopping ves« 
sels laden with neutral or innocent cargoes, instead of vessels 
pursuing an illegal voyage. But though this nuay render the ad- 
justment of the mode in which our right of search shall be exer- 
cised a little more nice, it does not amount to such a difficulty as 
will invalidate our title to use that remedy. Suppose the right 
of searching were strictly confined to national ships ; that no 
seamen were liable to be impressed who could prove, by unsus- 
picious documents, his having been out of England a certain 
number of years in proportion to his age ; that the master of the 
American vessel, upon affidavit, supported by two sureties resid- 
ing in England, that an American born subject had been taken 
from his crew, should have a right to obtain his surrender, for 
the purpose of bringing an action against the English captain in a 
court of common Imw^ where he might obtain exemplary damages 
Suppose, further, that every American merchant vessel were de- 
clared seizable, of which above a certain proportion of the crew 
should be British subjects who had left their country within a 
certain period of their lives, and that the cruizers visiting had the 
option, in all cases, either of seizing the men, or of suing the 
master and two English sureties, in an English court of common 
lam)^ for penalty upon a bond entered into once every year, and 
always kept among the ship's papers, obliging him not to sail 
with any British seaman as above described ; — it appears that Siif^ 
ficient. checks would be imposed both upon the English cruiz^ts 
and the American traders. The owners of the ships woujd find 
sureties among their mercantile correspondents in England, and 
would be forced to use some circumspection in hiring their ctei^s. 
They would probably be satisfied with the power of applying for 
redress to an English court of common hw, greatly as they are 
inclined to distrust our prize tribunals; and indeed, w£ire the 
present fears of the abuse of the right of search realized, a isitigle 
verdict obtained against a captain m the navy for imprcssuig 
American, would have the full eflect of checking tlie evil. 
such method as we have sketched, of loading both parties a 
considerable risk in the conduct of the business — of makings 
;^p.t at his pprfi— rmight be arranged without much difficiitty^^iM 
i^e desertion of our seamen^ wlii)^, itAecured the 
iirad^rs from, vexations detention. , , 

, We have now been stating the right of search, feoicfe 

^ exercising it, as high as possible ; that is. to say^ the^rightji 

^ -'v/^^?rftny 
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fully as we conceive it to exist, and such a mode of enforcing it 
;as would be requisite, if the importance of the object to be gained 
were very considerable'. We cannot help thmking, bowerer, 
that this is in general a good deal overrated by those who discusa 
the question. The dcn\and which our exieasivc commerce af.^ 
fords for seamen, must always produce a supply in some degree 
proportioned to it ; and the blanks occasioned in their numbers 
by inatiniiig the navy during u ar, in so far as they cannot be filled 
up by tho hands which that war throws out of employment, will 
operate as aa iiiCre^p:i in the tofal demand. To this augmented 
demand the supply of seamen wall constantly tend to accommo* 
date itself. The femptaticiis held out by the American trade, if 
our seamen are aHo\ved lo engage in it, must operate as a still 
further increase of the demand, and a bounty upon the supply of 
seamen. Instead of breeding seamen, as it were, for our own 
confuiercc only, we should breed them for the whole commerce 
of England and America. We should therefore be much better 
supplied with them, than if we bred them only for ourselves, ~as a 
country is sure of having more corn for home consumption, the 
more it grows for exportation. This consideration deserves to be 
weighed against the inconveniences which we no doubt suffer 
<luri;:g war, from tlie constant desertion occasioned by the pecu-r 
Hair adrantages of tJie American service, and the sudden and ex* 
tvtiordinary drain of seamen from our mercantile navy, especially at 
the commencement of hostllliies. * These evils, though serious, 
ate much diminished by this view of the case 5 and it should be 
recollected, that the greater part of the emigrants or deserters who 
went ov<;r during war, return at the peace 5 that this augments 
our whole numbers of seamen while peace lasts ; that, conse* 
qnently, ;m increased degree of vigilance in the impress service, 
at the commencement of a new war, may still further diminish 
the evil. Such being the real amount of the detriment occasion- 
ed by a total abandonment of our right of search for seamen, it 
may possibly be admitted that we should, in prudence, abstain from 
the most rigorous possible ezfforccment of the right. The right is . 
ours,, dearly and in the fullest extent. The American govern^ 
mettt is too sensible, not to perceive this ; we trust it is too 
fdth£i4 to its highest duties, not to admit so incontestable a pro* 
I position. But if it stiould have any invincible objectiot^ against 
pur exercising our undoubted rights, and obtaining the vMreaS 
, , 1 ' ' 'which 

•f rr" - "V- — >•»!.,-' c 

nf Wc need sfcarcriy remark, that the whole of this reading %p}iHiils 
whv Itave our luet'chaiit fervice, as well as defer ters from oun 
. right of our goverEimei)ft is exa^ly the fame to fmi^’:botlr| 
h oa firid them, witlwltt viotalii^g a foreign territory. 
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which is ouf due hf the arrangement above pointed out) k muiSb 
devife fome other remedy which ihall appear likely to H effica- 
cious. In cenfideration of tlie evil not being* extreme, it would 
&rely be prudent for this country to make a fair trial of fuch a 
xemedy as (hall be propofed, and to adopt k in place of the 
j/^ous fearch) though it might prove fomewhat lefs eSedual. 
But we venture to predift that the trial will entirely fail ^ that ho* 
thing (hurt of the fearch above defcribed v/ill nearly anfwer the end 
propofed ; that the failure of the experiment will convince the 
American government itfelf-, and that, by delaying to inlift on 
our undoubted rights, wo (hall obtain a peaceable and full vecog* 
»kion of them in the final ridcpdon of fome arrangement fimilar 
to the one already pointed oi^t* 

It is greatly to be feared, however, that, highly aa the import- 
ance of the claims juft now examined has been extollird in this 
country, they are ratlier tlie pretences, than the true re*»fo:is for 
defiring a rupture with America. In confcqucr.ee of tl'ie long 
and fuccefsfui war carried on by England againft almcft all the 
other maritime pow'ers, a great portion of their commerce, and 
a (hare alfo of our owm, has paffed into the hands of the Ame- 
ricans. A certain clafs of politicians, therefore, regard them at 
once as rivals in trade, and as interfering with the coutfe of our 
hoftilities and are anxious, not only to deprive them of all the 
benefit which they derive from our conftant w^ars, but to injure 
them nearly as much as the enemy. The principle of thefe rea- 
foners is, that th.c enemy {hall trade with nobody, and the neu- 
trals only with ourfelves. We have already had an opportunity 
of difculfing the, principle of the rule of the wttr 1756;* and 
we (liall, at preftm, only advert (honly to the nature of that 
claim, for the purpofe of adding a few remarks to thofe whkk 
we formerly offered. 

It is contended, that England has a right to prohibit the neu- 
trals from carrying on any trade during w'ar, which was not open 
to them during peace. lUit wiiy (hould not the fame rule ex- 
tend to a trade of which the neutrals, though permitted by iaw^ 
did in fa£l; not partake before the war ? It is owing to our hofti«- 
lities, that the Americans carry wine from Bourdeaux to AmftefH 
dam i thtry came into this traffic, in order to (belter the Freiii^ 
and Putch traders from our cruizers ; we have as good a 
to prolubit it, as to ftop their trade in fugar and coffee. In liko 
manner, the French ufed to import American produce in their 
own* veflels 1 now they only receive it in American (hips.r -fer 
Read pf, therefore, the Americans have the whole 0f 0 >ie 
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trade, and England has a right to confine them to their former 
lhare of it ; but as this is utterly impoflible, without flopping it 
altogether, (he may exercife her belligerent rights in on^ 
way pra£licab]e, and cut ofF the Americans from all intercourfe 
whatever with her enemies. This is exadlly what the Frenc^ 
government has threatened us with ; and it mud be admitted ter 
fellow clearly, from the principles of the rule of the war 1756. 
Acc^dtngly, feme politicians recommend it to England. Now, 
let iss fee what follows. We are defired to cut off all intercourfe 
betweqi America and our enemies this will no doubt injure 
our enemies, but it will hurt America dill more. For we are 
unfortunately at war with about ten different nations, each of 
whom will thus lofe its American trade ; but America will lofe 
its trade with each of them ; and will, fuffer, perhaps, ten times 
as much as any of them. * Being at war with almod the whole 
world ourfelves, we (hall, in revenge, monopolize the whole 
trade of a neutral and friendly power, and indemnify ourfelves 
at its expenfe. But (hall we, in fa£l, benefiting ourfelves by 
fo (ingular a condud ? We may call it monopolizing the trade 
of America, but, in truth, it is equally giving her the monopoly 
of our own trade, — ^it is confining the Americans to intercourfe 
with oui^lves, and ourfelves to intercourfe with them ; for, the 
keened . advocates of the rule 1756 admit, explicitly, that we 
have not a lhadow of right to partake, under any pretexts, in a 
trade which we (hut againd the neutrals, f If, then, we cannot 
cut off our enemy’s commerce, without injuring the Americans 
St great deal more, fe neither can we injure the Americans, with<» 
out hurting ourfelves equally ; and fuch, in a few words, is the 
benefit to be derived, from the complete affertion of our pretends* 
fd rights towards neutrals. 

vX%. progrefs of the demands which have been made by the 
!■ affertors 


* The learned and ingenious author of * War in Difguife^^ (p. 

5th Edit.) treats wHh feme contempt the afiertion, that neutrals fufier 
hardfiiip in not being allowed to fepply tfaemfelves with colonial pro* 
du^ in the enemy^s iflands during war^ a hardlbip, he obferves, which 
tby fuffer equally during peaces But, finely, if one belligerent inter* 
dids all colony trade exci^ her own, the neutral^ inftead of bavinj^ thf 
market for pr^uce open in all the mother countries, are confined . to tire 
iofarket dF ttmt bhe belHgerent. If America is prevented Irp^ 

Trend! police, and our market c^ot fupply 
ar J^mnee dim ^ the prohibition. And even if (he can get a f&plt 
us, (he fuffeia a miieli grdster reftridion in her trade 

and tlic;t Introdo^Hon tar jMr 
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;aflrertors of thcfe rights, is exceedingly inllruflive as to their real 
views. The tranfport of produce from the enemy^s colonies to 
the mother country direfi;, in neutral veffels, is firft required to 
be ftopt. The neutral trader then carries it to his owii ports, and 
from thence to the enemy’s. We arc required to confider 
one voyage, and an evafion of the firft prohibition. A 
prohibition is therefore demanded: — the produce muft be famy 
landed, and pay duties and it muft not be reexported in the 
Tame veflel which brought it. Under all thefe reftri£lions, how- 
ever, the neutral can afford to continue the trade ; and the pro- 
duce Hill finds its way to the enemy, though at very advanced 
prices. ^ We are now dcfired, therefore, to enforce the rule of 
the war 1 756, and to prevent the produce from entering our ene- 
my’s ports at all, in neutral bottoms, becaufe, in time of peace, 
that commerce was interdicted by him. Suppofe wc again com- 
ply, and tM||the neutrals yield — they will carry the produce to 
fomc neutrar%uropean port, from which it may find its way to 
the market ; that is, to our enemies. A new demand is there- 
fore ncceffary. Wc are required abfolutely to prohibit all traffic 
in colonial produce which came originally from an enemy’s co- 
lony. Even this would be evaded ; for, how is fuch jjpducc to 
be diftinguifhed from the very produce fold by ourfeHvto thofc 
neutrals, according to the ftrict letter of our own navigation law ? 
We muft, therefore, interdict abfolutely all carriage of colonial 
produce in any vefieis not being Britifh. But this, though fuf- 
ficient to outrage all public law, would Hill be inadequate to pre- 
vent fmuggling, fo long as any traffic remained between our ene- 
mies and the neutrals. There is but one other ftep to take, 
therefore. Wc muft go to war with the neutrals, and put tKcir 
flaps upon the fame footing with thofe of our enemy, whdfe ^ 
places in trade they are now filling. By this chain it is th^t we 
are driven on from prohibilion to prohibition, till we find that 
the prohibition of neutrality itfelf is our only remedy \ and that 
we can only truft to the vigilance of our cruizers for G||g^iixurity 
of our colonial monopoly, and the interruption of OOT^cnenaj^ 
trade. The cafe is therefore Ihort and plain. If all nations vrm 
not go to war with France when we choofe to do fo, we mvft.gp 
to war with them alfo. There is no other way ot vexipg, oi^r • 
^nemy, and proteding OUT mercantile profits, 7 ,1 

Now, putting the morality of this dofirine entirely out of .tlS&e 
queftion,— endeavouring to forget the old maxims of pubUc 
10 the eye of which neutrality is held to be a favourable obje^r^ 
oiiowh>g that the prefent war is of a peculiar nature, bf 
a paramount importance (as indeed all wars are^^and ^atthe 
apply td other wars do not apply to fo gitar 4 don^ 

■ ' '' 
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♦eft (though this has been regularly faid of every one war from 
the time that men began to fight, and fully as often faid of the 
moft trifling as of the greateft difputes between nations), <^let us 
fimply alk ourlVlvcs, whether the dc{lru£lion of aii neutrality » 
KkeJy to be fo very great a gain to the mott commercial and ma- 
riiiMlfturing nation in the world ? With whom ibould we trade, 
if we went to war with America ? Our foreign trade would be 
confined to Sicily and Sweden, and perhaps it might extend to 
Zealand. But a great contraband would enable us, through thefe 
channels, and by other more dire^ means, frill to fupply the 
enemy and the countries fubjed to him; tliat is to fay, wc 
Ihould be compelled, by the approach of utter ruin, to relax our 
own hofrilities, and to trade ourfelves with the enemy. But in 
what way ? If w'C fend fhips to his ports he will feizc them ; 
—then wc muft allow his ftiips to come to our ports, or to the 
ports of out allies and dependants. Is not this et^iuraging, not 
merely a foreign trade, but an enemy’s trade and'^mpping ? Is 
it not aflifting France, for fear that America ihould help her ? Is 
it not transferring the neutral privileges from our friends to our 
enemies ? But can any body doubt, that the converfion of our 
whole foreign trade into contraband would greatly diminilh the 
amount it? Our enemies would indeed pay a little dearer, 
and confume a great deal lefs, of both their own colonial pro- 
duce and our goods ; but the lofs would be reciprocal ; and while 
the whole amount of it would be divided among all our enemies, 
we fliould ourfelves lofe upon our intercourfe with each of them. 
The Neutrals would no longer carry for us to France, Spain, and 
Holland, for example ; nor to Germany and Rufiia. All thofe 
courrtrief w'ould therefore lofe, arrange k bow we pleafe, part of 
their trade with us, and fuiFer each fo much by the lofs; while 
we friouid lofe about as much with each of them, and many times 
more than France could lofe. 

It might he expeiicd,' that fuch cJ^vioiis con fuleratlons would 
render ^jLatfempts againft Arnica fruitkfs in this country ; and 
indinc^ w rather to wave forne rights which wc poflefr, than 
infifr upon claims founded in maniftfr injuftice. But there ate 
cemin bodies of tniders, who conceive that their interefrs are 
oppofite to thofe of the country, and feem defirous of purfuing 
ibme imaginary advantages at all rtiks. The depreciation m 
Weft India produce, to whatever caufe it may be owing, has 
brought a large and highly refpeflable clafs of men, into a ntua* 
tfon of unexampled difficulty. The interruption of all trade with 
the .cnem/s colmics, they consider as the fure means of raifing 
ti^^tce of chdt own goods. Reduced nearly to' a . frate of dc^ 
fpak, they ccnceivc that no, change can be for the worfci and^ in 
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tlieir eagerness to make some effort to save themselves, overlook 
the risk which they incur of hastening their destruction. We ’ 
shall, in a subsequent article, produce very satisfactory proof, that 
the deplorable state of the West Indies, is owing to an excessive 
cultivation of sugar all over the colonies. While the whole or 
the greater part of this reaches the market of Europe, there will 
be a glut, and the price will continue extremely low. No mea- 
sures which our maritime superiority enables us to pursue, can 
prevent a considerable portion of this produce from finding its 
way over. Another portion will be captured by our cruizers in 
its attempts to reach the forbidden markets, and will, of course, 
come into our own market. In the mean time, the enemy will be 
enforcing his prohibitions with a rigour not likely to be diminish- 
ed by our blockade of hib islands 5 he will certainly obstruct the 
importation of our produce into the continental market, and assist 
the present tendency of the people in many parts of Europe to 
lessen their consumption of such articles. But, while the prices 
are thus prevented from rising so high as the W est India body 
expects, the cost of raising the produce will be greatly increasetl. 
A war with America must not only raise the price of lumber and 
provisions, but increase incalculably the charges of freight and 
insurance. Lot us only reflect, that during the last American war, 
(long may it be called the last !) West India premiums rose from 
five to twenty-three guineas per cent. ; that the underwriters were, 
notwithstanding, ruined j that in the two first years of the con- 
test, the Americans captured 733 of our ships; — and we shall 
be convinced, that the inconsiderable rise in the price of sugar, 
which is all the planters can expect, will be much more mart 
counterbalanced by the increr'sed expense of making and trans- 
porting it. But wc are told, that such a blockade of the/Cnemy’s 
colonies must be enforced, as shall compel their planters 
don the cultivation of the staple articles. This is utterly iih{>ossx- 
ble, unless we pursue a mode of warfare too hqrrible to be describ- 
ed. For if our blockade succeeds so as to starve the islands^ they 
will surrender— and by what law of war can we refuse to receive; 
them ? No one ever pretended that war gives a belligerent the^ 
right to do more than take possession of a subdued enemy ; atidi: 
surely, the planters do not mear* to insist that we should force 
^ foreign colonies into a state of universal anarchy, like that^ol 
St Domingo, Jn order to raise the price of the sugars in Janlaici 
and Barbadoes ? , . : ^ ; 

A variety of more general reasonings might be piFeied 
that tlie ^planters cannot expect to benefit by any system 
increase the difficulties under which tl^ rest or the 
ppresent labour. A diminution of the national incozne If 

afiect. 
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afFect) in the first instance, those who raise articles of mere 8u« 
perflttity: Bankruptcies and other great misfortunes in tlic com** 
mercial world, must injure those most of all who chiefly trade 
upon borrowed capital ; 'jthe same class of men is sure to feel 
most seriously the draining of the money market, which always 
attends an augmented scale of public expenditure. — ^But, without 
entering into these considerations, we believe enough has been 
said to show, that the immediate interests of the West India body 
are likely to suflFer as much as those of the country at large, by 
the adoption of the rash counsels which 'they have lately been 
pressing upon the government. 

The inference which is suggested by the dry and tedious di$* 
cussion now brought to a close, is, that there are no points at pre- 
sent in dispute between England and America, so important in 
themselves as to justify a war. The claim of searching ships of 
w^ar must, both in justice and in prudence, be abandoned ; — it 
is at once unfounded and unprofitable, llie right of searching 
merchant ships is clearly ours \ it is of some v^uc, and should 
be insisted upon in the manner formerly pointed out. It is nei- 
ther our right nor our interest to destroy the American carrying 
trade ; and, in our endeavours to limit the benefit which our c- 
iicmies derive from it, we should be satisfied with such regula- 
tlon^t as may increase the obstacles already thrown in the way of 
fraudulent transactions, and perhaps augment the expenses of 
the circuitous voyage. 

The doctrines we have now delivered, will not, we are mucli 
afraid, be very popular at this moment among tlie greater part of 
our readers; but, if they arc substantially right, we have no 
doubt of their being ultimately adopted. The cry for the vigor- 
ous assertion of our naval rights, is partly founded in mere popular 
clamour, and partly in very rash and erroneous views of policy. 
Hostility with America can only be justified upon the principle 
of hostility with all neutrals ; and tnis, we have attempted to 
show, leads, evidently, not to the increase of our trade, but to the 
suppression of all legal trade whatsoever, and the creation of a 
vast contraband, by which the enemy would profit at least as 
much as the power that produced it. We love our country, and 
are proud of its glory, and jealous of its privileges aad customs. 

feel intimately persuade^ that, while England remains uncou* 
quered, she is happy beyond all other nations, be her rulers as 
weak or as wicked as they may. But it is psis^isely because 
these are our feelings, tliar we wish to see no new rights asserted, 
and no ^new wrongs laid to our charge ; and that we look with 
regret and aversion to the probable alienation of the only 
pendent state with which we are stiU in amity. 
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Art. II. Specimens of ih Later EngRsh Poets^ nmth Prelimnary 
Notices. By Robert Southey. 3 vol. Svo. Iiondon. Long* 
man & Co. 1807. 

opened, with considerable curiosity, a work, entitled, Sp 0 » 
ctmens of the Later English Poets^ bearing the name of an 
editor so conspicuous for die singularity of his tenets in matters 
of poetical taste. Unable, however, to coincide with the editor 
in comprehending the distinct object of the publication, we have 
closed his volumes with the disappointment of perceiving, that 
nine tenths of his poets so denominated, have no visible title to 
such a name ; and, that ir almost ever) instance, his selections 
from the real tribe of Parnassus, are specimens of their second* 
ary, if not of their worst compositions. 

'flic work professes to form a worthy sequel to Mr Ellis’s Spe- 
cimens of the Early English Poets. Mr Elhs ends with the reign 
of Charles 11. ; this begins with that of James II. The work of 
Ellis is valuable on two considerations ; it contains abundance of 
good poetry, and it is a cabinet of antiquarian curiosities. But 
in the tomes before our eye, Mr Souths seems to produce his 
specimens with no satisfaction to himself. The prefatory noticed 
are generally, though not undeservedly, expressive of contempt 
for the miserable bard of whom he tosses us a morsel. Nor is 
tliis all : the former and the future reader seem to be sneered at, 
from the implied conjecture, that, as this has pleased so many 
fools foregoing, it may probably impose on as many admirers in 
time to come. What value Mr Southey’s specimens may con* 
tract hy the rust of antiquity, or possess an hundred and fifty 
years from the present time, it is not for hoary-headed reviewers 
to hope that they shall Jive to behold. Certain it is, that riie edi- 
tor seems to plume himself on the anticipation, that an eactrinsic 
value of this kind will one day be attached to his Specimens, 
though composed for the most part of indifferent versification. 

* Many worthlefs verfifiers, ’ fays Mr Southey, < aie admitted among 
the Engliih Poets, by the courtefy of criticifm, which feeros to conceive 
that chMiliy towards the dead may cover the multitude of its offences 
agatnft the living. There were other reafons for admitting here the ret 
probdie as well as the eled* My bufinefs was to colleA fpeciment al 
for a hoHus fecus^ not to cull flowers as for an anthology. I wtfhed, 
indeed, as Mr Ellis has done, to exhibit fpecimens or every writer 
whob aeries appear in a fubftantive form, a^d find their place on the 
(helfes of the coUedor. The tafte of the public may be better eftboatol 
Irom iadiSBoent poets than from good ones, demand and Coitle)r« 

\ who 
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tuSeire i^Blar than M3ton> dbiiiAeriae their' age mtt 
^jfl. ' Pftlhe# thdee^ k ^mh«' like Ihe HAttW hngmg^ 
%iiMi no prefent tenie; jPopulai^y has no fotme one* * * 

to bo hm 4tfectiy ai»H^iijeed^ that ab|eet of 4bii 


Mi a 1^ ^ pi prey^ii^g um of 

i^e Br^an piapG» from toe/eign of the St^nd lO|]^ 

teir yws 4f ©uir pTeseut sovereign Giwrg'e lit pn^nt 

pumcaliotii lire €pnceive», with the help of a at 

the CTifee works of Dfyde^^ Thomson, Pope, .AkeosMe^'^rafy 
Oowper, Coliifls, &c. &c. will enable ppsteiity to gdevs pyctty 
clearly, that some tolerahle verses have i^en written 'Trbm the 
date of the British to that of the French Revolution. ' ‘ But 
we really think, that,.^y itself, it would scarcely warrant such 
a conclusion ; for so little of the genuine poetry of that inter- 
val has been given, that we cannot calculate, without remorse, 
the ^st expense to which the gentle reader of ^the twentieth 
century will be put, (in addition to the probably advanced price 
of Mr Southey’s collection), before he can imbue his mind 

with 


• We quote the laft fcnteace of this paragraph, left for the fake of 
noticing its grammatical folecifm, which gives Fame and Popularity, 
two honed fubftantives, the tenfes of a verb ; than fur remarkl^ the 
afiefted difdaia of contemporary opinion which it conveys. To fay that 
popohrity has no future tenfe, vrhkh, if it means any thing, implies that 
it cannot protraid its exiRence, is treating an inoffenfive word with too 
much cpnt^mely. Shakefpeare was pppwr in his own day, and 
be pqpe^, we venture to fay, in fpit^ of this new rule about t(e fiu 
lure. The aflerdon that Cowley vwis more popular in his day than 
MStoa, WT do not believe, in the more rrfpe^able fenfeof the woi^ If 
popularity mean the opiiiion of women and children, or the lower clafs 
of readers, the novels of the circulating library are at this day po- 
pular than Paradife loft. But, among^ good judges, Milton wtH^early 
and claifically worfhipped. He was early tranflated into lan- 

guages,— which Cowley, we believe, never was; At all eveiS^'^tfife po- 
pularity of Cowley is to be regarded rathet Us an exceptidH « 

that demerit will riot he overrated in its' own day, than' 
of the contrary. Cleveland was never fo pojjular as MiltonS'^^ klUawn 
day, or in any qthcr. The fuppofed neglefi; of MUtori aitildii^^ul^qoft- 
temporaries hait been greatly exaggerated^^ " NeitKer 
4en> nor the political malignity of Winfianly, ptove 
ipentury was not deeply fenlible of hk excellei^^ any 
^ife*s laughing at in the 

b0»i£ roritemn^d by the modera^ ■ ¥wrw 
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with th9 beet sp^imena of the modem mu 9 e« If he seek for the 
heatttiei of Otwy^ f he will be forced to 4mw hie purse for 4 

copy 

y . m . H m i, ^ m n . i 4if , j ,, „ i 

* 'X>s Speeimms begio with the Adlomiig Ode of Otwej^ t 

The Foit's Comflaivt or his Muse, ^ ' 

« t EV a wretch of honeft race* 

My parents not obfeure, nor high in titles were i 

"they left me heir to no difgrace, ^ 

My father was (a thing now rare) 

Loyal and brave, mj mother chafte and fair. 

The pledge of marriage vows was only I ^ 

Alone I lived their muchdoved fondled boy. 

They gave me gencroos education ; high 

They ftrove to raife my mind, and with it grew their joy. 

The fages that inftruf^ed me in arts 
And knowledge, ofl would praife my parts. 

And cheer my parentti’ longing hearts. 

When 1 was called to a difpote. 

My fellow pupils oft Hood mute ; 

Yet never envy did disjoin 

Their hearts from me, or pride difiemper mine. 

But, oh ! a deadly poition came at lall ! 

As I lay loofely on my bed, 

A thoufand pleafant thoughts triumphing in my head, 

A voice— it feem’d no more — fo bufy I 
Was with myfelf, I faw not who was nigh— 

Pierc’d through my ears — Arifc, thy good Leuander’s dead ! 

It (hook my brain, and from their feaft my frighted fenfes fled 

* From thence fad difcontent, uneafy fears. 

And anxious doubts of what £ had to do. 

Grew with fucceeding years. 

The world was Wide— but whither (hould I go ’ 

To Britain’s great Metropolis I hied. 

Where fortune’s general game ib play’d, 

Where honefly and wit are often praifed, 

But fouls and knaves are turtunate and raifed. 

My forward fpinc prompted me to find 
A Converfe equal to my mind ; 

And, by taw judgment eafily mified. 

As giddy callow boys 
Arc very fond of toys, 

i mi&’d Inc brave and wife, and, in their ftcad. 

On every fort of vanity I fed 
Gay coxcombs, cowards, knaves and prating fools, 
tOE, XI. EO. 21. C 
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copy of the Orphan^ or of Venice Preserved, before he can admit 
that that unhappy genius had any title to die the poetical death of 
hunger 5 for Mr Southey^s book will only treat him to one of the 
wretchedest copies of verses that ever was written bjra lord or 
an alderman. If he languishes for a sight of Dryden’s command-" 
ing graces, he must seek for them somewhere else than hi th 6 
Specimens of Mr Southey. He will only find in that collection^ 
a paraphrase of some monkish Latin, and a couple of epilogues, 
which will not throw him into raptures. He may have lieard of 
Thomson’s enchanting Castle of Indolence ; but again he must be 
put to the extra charge of purchasing the work, or groping for 
his beauties in the Elegant Extracts. 

From the words of preface which we have already quoted, 
it will still, however, ’^be an obvious apology of the editor, that 
without including the best specimens of our best poets, the ob- 
ject of tlie publication will still be served, if posterity r‘re ena- 
bled to judge of the taste of their predecessors, by the reprobate 
herd, as well as tlie select few, of the waiters in verse whom be 
has specmenized. * If Mr Southey says, • the teste of the 
public may he better estimated from indifferent y than from good poetSy ’ 
a Whitehead or a Spratt may do as well for such selections, as a 

Dryden 

Bullies of overgrown bulks and little fouls — 

Gamellers, half-wits and fpendthrifts, Aicli as think 
Mifehievous midnight frolics, bred by drink, 

Are gallantry and wit, 

Becaufe to their lewd underflandings fir — 

Were thofe wherewith two years at leaft I fpent, 

To all their fulfotne follies moft incorrigibly bent ; 

Till, at the lail, rnyfelf more to abufe, 

I grew in love with a deceitful mofe — 

But in this moil tranfportlng height 

1 look’d around, and found myiclf alone. ’ 

####*#,####♦#* 

I tried if 1 a verfe could frame ; 

The more I ftrovc the more I feP/d — 

I chafed— I bk my pen, curd my dull fkuli, and rail’d, 

Refblved to force my’ untoward thought, and at the lafi prevnft’d* 
A line came forth, but fuch a one. 

No traveUing matron^ in her childbirth pains, . - 
Was more auoalfli’d at the’ uolook’d for fliape 
^ Of Tome deformed baboon or ape— , . j " „ 

I tore my paper, flabb’d my pen, 

And fwore Fd never write again ' 

Ohe ! Jam Jatis* 
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ikrydea or a Thomfon. But we have no heCtation to enter our 
proteft againft ittch an afleruoa* The tafte of ho age is to , be 
deduced from the mere exiftence of a fwarm of ferib^krs. Their 
exiftence may arife from the want of brighter geiiiufes to eclipfe 
them, or they may be fcintillations - ftruck oiT from fimerior lu- 
minaries, like the train which follows the comet: If liich petty 
fparks of literature fly up in the dark during a particular era, 
tney may indeed prove the want of genius, but not the want of 
taflie, in the age which tolerates them. But tliey receive, it may 
be faid, encouragement and admiration. If Mr Southey had 

S iven us deciflve evidence that one tenth part of the herd of in- 
ifierent poets, whom he feems himielf lb duly to contemn, had 
been favourites with the public, we flioutd excufe their being re- 
giftered as evidences againft the tafte of the age. But no fuch 
proofs are adduced. They wrote and publifhed y and the public 
15 neither to be praifed nor blamed for their fo doing. 

We arc pcrfe£Hy aware how difficult it may be for the compiler 
of fpecimens, fuch as thefe before us, to fix the cxa£l line of 
diferimination between admiffible and inadmiffible poets. In a 
work profeffing to give fpecimens of a long fucceflton of poets, 
many indiflerent fpecimens muft neceflarily enter. Our objection 
is not at finding fome indifferent poetty, but at finding too much 
of it ; and by far too little of what may guide the future reader, 
for whom it is profefledly written, to form a fair eftimate of the 
poetry written for an hundred and fifty years paft. If, to afeer- 
tain the changes and appearances of Britiili taite at difierent pe- 
riods, it was neceflary to rake together fuch trafh as the works 
of Graeme, Baker, Iliffernan, Kenrick, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 

we think it was incumbent on the editor to have given us aotliing 
lefs than a graduated fcale of the eftimation that was attached to 
each of their works, to let us fee how high or how low above 
zero they feveraliy ftood in the public opinion. Alfiiredly theit 
works arc, for their o^n fake, neither worth printing nor read- 
ing ; but if they ferved lo illultTate fo curious a fa£t as the 
ftate of the public tafte at this or that period, tlieir value might 
be extrinfically increafed. Here, however, a difficulty occurs ; 
we know that they printed thei^ works, for the printed books arc 
before us ; but we know not the exa£I reception they received 
from the reading public. It would be very unfair, all our 
readers will allow, to eftimate their popularity by peeping in- 
to reviews. What, then, are we to know of the ftate of pub- 
lic tafte from fuch a farrago ; — or whu ufeful pnrpofe, under 
heaven, is a^complifhed, by preferving fpecimens of theft 
terfe-tackers ? Uo thiiik of ferving the caufe of tafte , by the 
prefervation of infipidities^and deformities, is litcC prom^timr the 

C a _ , ' ’ftudy 
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itudy of fculpttxre, by colk£lihg the bottled fbgnkehtd clf teltr, 
and the injcaed preparations of 

If the curious reader (hould be diftreiied to knoW the ftate tiF 
public tafle in his father’s, or his grandfather’s time, be hJanl 
iiiredly better truft to the good than the bad pOets of the srgte, 
for a cue to his Yefearches. A fe^ irtftanoes of neglcfted merit, 
no doiibt, will occuir ; but if he wifheS to k^o^^ the tafte of the 
period of Pope, let him rfead Popfe, itot Betterton ; of the period 
of Thomfon, let him read Thomfoh, not MitOhell. ITie es^ift- 
ence of men of genius, fuch as Pope, Thomfon and Gray, proves 
fomething definite aiid certain ; it proves that there tVas gehius 
in thc' eighteenth centuVy, and tafte to feel and revere it. Hie 
cxiftence of half an hundred fcribblers, proves nothing at all. 

The nominal Engliih poets have been extended m ntumbcr tfO- 
yOnd all toleration, by the ignorance, the bad tafte, or the avarice 
t)f thofe who have edited their works for profit. To thofe who 
have been unworthily introduced, Mr Southey, though far removed 
above fuch motives, has added fome very infignifkant names. 
We recollefl, however, his previous apology, that he wilhed to 
exhibit fpecimens of every writer, whofe verfes have appeared 
in a fubftantive form, and find their place upon the (helves of 
tlie colle£ton This was to accomplKh his fehetne of a hcftits 
ftccus. But if every writer, good, bad and indiiFcrent, was to bt 
haled into his fyftem of dry gardening, wc w*onder that the lift 
was fo narrow. Many valuable bad verfifiers, wc are fure, have 
been defrauded of their place in this colie£lion. It is qdite im- 
pofilble, that, fince the age of James the Second, only 223 poets, 
of all deferiptions, have publiflied their works. Wc think, with 
tolerable induftry, as m«my thoufand might have been ftrung to- 
gether; and the reader, inftead of three, might have had the 
xneftitnable fatisfacllon of peruGng thirty volumes of evidences 
of the bad tafte of his forefathers. 

By the guarded title of ‘ Later Englifh Poets, ’ Mr Southey 
feems not to confider himfelf bound to give us fpecimens of the 
laft ; yet he has included Cowper, out;, of the very lateft deceafed 
of our good poets. From fuch an extendon of his boundaries, 
we (hould have expected Beattie and Anftey (author of the New 
Bath Guide) to have been admitted aifo. We regret alfo, that 
his induftry has not been direcled to difeover fome of the float- 
ing fugitive pieces of a man whofe genius as a ppet was ftill fu- 
perior to his powers as a critic, Stephens, the Colleague of John- 
fon in his edition of Shakefpcarc. It is true, the poems or Ste- 
phens were nevet put into a fubftantive or coll<^tve form \ bufe 
die caufe of good tafte requires that his name (hould not be for<» 
got^. A poem of this mani purporting tg be Written to his 

miftrefa 
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mistress on her marriage with a fortunate rinl, posseSse^^ the very 
nerve and soul of nature and passion. It is probably so well 
known to many lovers of poetry^ that we forbear to transcribe it. 
Another of his love-songs, concluding with the following stanza, 

« And when with envy Time tranfpoited. 

Shall tbluk to rob us of our joys, 

You’ll iQ your girls again be courted. 

And I’ll go wooing in my boys ' — 

has so much simplicity and merit, as to us regret ii should 
be omitted in any compilation of English poetry. 

In his specimens of the better sort of poets, the editor has fre- 
quently selected their worst pieces ; either from itiadvertency, or 
from an idea, which we conceive to be erroneous, that because 
something they have written is already known and popular, it 
would be impertinent to introduce it in the present volume. To 
one of those causes we must attribute his presenting us with 
some indifferent pieces of Langhornc, instead of his beautiful 
story of Owen of Carron, which has, and has alone, mc'tde him 
acceptable to the bulk of judicious readers. 

Among the new names of ^poets, introduced by this selection, 
there is one which poetry i/ill be proud of admitting into the 
number of her votaries even with inferior pretensions. This is 
Sit. William Blackstone. After so freely animadverting on what 
appear to us the blemishes of this collection, it affords us plea- 
sure to thank Mr Southey for having presented the public u ith a 
copy of verses by that ornament of his country j whose poetical 
vein, we, believe, is a fact hitherto little known, and whose verses, 
though not of the highest caist of poetry, are tolerably corner, 
and expressive of an amiable mind. 

* THE lawyer’s farewell TO HIS MU^P, 

* As by fooic tyrant’b ftern command, 

A wretch foriakes his native land. 

In foreign chnie& condemn'd to roam, 

An endUfs tKtlt from his home, 

Pen fire he treads the deillned way. 

Till on fome neighbouring mountain’s biovv 
He ftops, and turns his eyes below. 

There, melting at the well-known view, 

Drops a laft tear, and bids adirii ; 

S') 1, from thee thus doom’d to part. 

Cay Queen of Fancy and of Art, 

Keludaut move with doubtful mind, 

Oft ilop, and often look behind. 

* Companion of my tender age. 

Serenely cay and fweetly ^ 

C ^ Ho, 
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How blytbcfome were we wont to rove 
^ By verdant hill or lhady groyCp 
* V^erc fervent .beei, with humming voicet 
Around the honied oak rejoice» 

And aged elms, with awful bendi» 

In long cathedral walks extend : 

Lull’d by the lapfe of gliding floods* 
Cheer’d by the warbling of the woods* 

How blcft my days* my thoughts how free, 
In fweet fociety with thee ! 

Then all was joyous* all was young* 

And years unheeded roll’d along, 

f But now the pleafing dream is o’er* 

Thefe fcenes muft charm me now no more* 
Loft to the fields* and tom from you* 
Farewell* a long — a laft adieu. 

Me wrangling courts and ftubbora law 
To fmoke and crowds and cities draw. 
There felfifh fa^lion rules the day, 

And pride and avarice throng the way ; 
Difeafes taint the murky air* 

And midnight conflagrations glare ; 

Loofe revelry and riot bold 
In frighted ftreets their orgies hold ; 

Or where in filence all is drown’d* 

Fell murder walks his nightly round. 

No room for peace— -no room for you— 
Adieu* celeftial Nymph ! adieu. 

f Shakefpeare* no more thy fylvan fon* 

Nor all the art pf Addifon* 

Pope’s heaven-ftrung lyre, nor Waller's eafe* 
Nor Milton’s mighty felf muft pleafc. 

Inftead of thefe* a formal band 
With furs and coifs around me (land* 

With founds uncouth and accents dry 
That grate the foul of Harmony. 

Each pedant fage unlocks his ftore 
Clf, myftic* dark* dilcordant lore* 

And points with tottering hand the way^ 
That lead me to the thorny maze. 

f There* in a winding clofe retreat* 

Is Jutlice doom’d tp fix her hat ; 

There* fcWd by bulwarl^ of the hw* 

She keeps the wondering world in awe jf 
And thefe* from vul^ flght retired* 

|iike &ftern queeitt Mr more admired. 
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* O let me pierce the fecret fliade. 

Where dwells the venerable maid^ 

There humbly markf with reverend awe, 

Tlie guardian of Britannia’s law ; 

Unfold with joy her facred page, 

Th’ united boift of many an age ; 

Where mix’d, yet uniform, appears 
The w'ifdom of a thoiifand years ; 

In that pure fpring the bottom view, 

Clear, deep, and regularly true ; 

And other do61rine thence imbibe, 

Tiun lurk within the fordid tribe ; 

Obferve how parts wdth parts unite 
In one harmonious rule of right ; 

See countlefs wheels diftin&ly tend. 

By various laws to one great end. 

While mighty Alfred’s piercing foul 
Pervades and regulates the w^hole, 

* Then, welcome bufinefs — welcome ft rife, 

Welcome the chares — the thorns of life. 

The vifage wan — the pore-blind fight, 

The toil by day — the lamp at night, 

The tedious forms — the folemn prate. 

The pert difpute — the dull debate. 

The drowfy bench — the babbling hall : 

For thee, fair Juftice, welcome all. % 

Thus let my noon of life be paft ; 

Yet let my fettiiig fun, at laft. 

Find out the ftill, the rural cell. 

Where fage retirement loves to- dwell. 

There let me tafte the homefelt blif« 

Of innocence and inward peace ; 

Untainted by the guilty bribe, 

Uncurb’d amivl the harpy tribe— ?■ 

No orphans cry to wound my ear. 

My honour and my confctence clear. 

Thus may I calmly meet my end, 

Thus to the grave in peace defeend ! ’ 

Among the few pieces which arc new to the public, we confi- 
der the following fonner of J, Bamfylde entitled to notice ; .tod 
regret that a poet, feemingly endowed with no fmall portion of 
feeling and elegance, iliould not have been known to the publlif 
by more numerous works. 

* Cold is the fenfelcfs heart that aevei» drove < 

With the mild tumult of a real tame, . . 

Hogged the breaft' that beauty cannot tjime^ , 

■< ■ 'C 4 "'V ' Sffol-' 
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^ Nor youth*6 enb'veniftg gfraces teach to IofO> * 

The pathleik vale, die iotig.forfidcen grove» 

The rocky cave l^at bears the fair one^a name* 

Whh ivy mantled o^er* For empty fame 
I^et him amidft the libble toih— or rove 
In fearch of plunder far to weftern cliiae. 

Give me to wade the hours in amorpus play 
With Delia, beauteous maid, and build the ryfamet 
Fraifing her flowing hair, her fnowy armi^ 

And 2^11 the prodigahty of charms, 

FormM to cnflave my heart and grace niy lay* * 


^RT. III. Hifiory of the Worlds from the Retgn of Alexander 
to that f Augujlus* By John GilUcs, LL. D- 2 vol. 410. 
Caddcll Davies, London. 1807. 

countries of Weftern Afia afford no very flattering pre- 
cedent to thofe wlio, confident in the perfeftibiUty of man- 
kind, fee nothing but profpefts of brilliancy before them, and 
anticipate ages of progreflive improvement, with no danger of 
backward fteps, and no boundary but die liifTolution of the world. 
It ts on the defofate plains, and among the degraded inhabitants 
of thole regions, tliat we mud look for the fource of our arts, our 
letters, our religion, our population itfelf. There may feem to be 
a fort of compenfation in the date of human fociety at different 
periods ; and the pojilhcd kingdoms of Europe may be confidered 
rather to have fuppiied the place of Egypt and Ionia, than to have 
been added to the permanent mafs of civilized life. 

The ra^tlancholy mtcreft which the downfal of this portion of 
|bc globe has thrown over its hidory, is heightened by the diffi- 
culty with which chat hiftory is learned, a id the myderioufners 
which hangs over great part of it. It is lighted, indeed, in its 
earKer periods, with fo faint and quivering a ^amp of authentic 
eefttmony, that the acutenefs and erudition of modern times has 
cotiftantly been baffied in attempting to difpel the gloom. A 
ittoftger ray breaks upon us about the age of Cyrus, — a period 
which, fo far as that part of the world is concerned^ forms a 
|uiie of demarcation between known and unknown hi doty. Butj, 
relatively to the date of fociety in thofe countries, a more im- 
pottoric epoch is Hxed by the fubfequent conqutdb of Aioxander. 
STha^Barfian dynady, like thofe dill more ancient, was birbariafl ; 
tttwgw under the dominion of Greece, and afterwards of 
Jbat-Afiu borame, lor a per^'od of 900 years, the feat of reguhi# 
fsttitory diiuiphne, of diffufed opulence% of legal govetntnetM?^ 

* t ' ^ ‘.VO, 
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It is during tb^ «Arli«9r and mcnre splendid part this tern^, 
idle intertr^ betw^een Alexander and Augustua^ that the pre* 
3ent aathor has undertaken to relate the revolution iof the Gre* 
Clan worlds enlarg^ as that was by the successes iof l3ie former 
conqueror. A more interesting or honourable labour could 
scarcely have been chosen by the historian ; nor one which pre^ 
sents more frequent opportunities of beguiling his own task and 
that of his readers, by illustrations from various branches of an- 
cient and modern literature. In a former history of Greece, which 
has long since been given to the world, and which still continues, 
as we are told hy the author in his preface, to experience public 
indulgence, Dr Gillies deduced the .narrative to the death of 
Alexander. The military exploits of that hero fejl, therefore, 
within its compass ; but his political institutions, which were 
destined tp become the groundwork of the Macedonian dolni^ 
nion ill the East, seemed more properly reserved for the com* 
Itiencement of tlic present undertaking. Accordingly^ Dr Gillies, 
in five preliminary chapters, has entered, as well upon these atr- 
raagemonts of Alc^^'nder, and upon tiie plans which were inter- 
rupted by his death, as upon the political geography of his domi* 
nions, atid the history, so far as it can be known, of those epnsir 
derable nations which bad previously been melted down into^tho 
mass of the Persian empire, v* - • 

In eleven years of perpetual victory, Alexander had traversed 
Asia from the Hellespont to the Hyphasis, and become the; 
disputed possessor of territories, nearly commensurate in theif 
limits with the present kingdoms of Turkey and Persia, 
conquest is not more memorable for the great and .pes^iaaneili 
pevioiution which it elFectod, than for the apparent ixiadequae^y 
pf the means. The tJirone of tlie successors of Gyriw^ *ia^ 
gc^parably the greatest potentates who had hitherto 
within die limits of the ancient world, though proteefiedt 
more by the coumiess multitude of their own subjecus, 
by the disciplined valour of Grecian mercenaries, .wps 
verted, within two ye^ars, by an army which fell cofi$i(k!V|ill^ 
Mtori of 40,000 men. After the battle of Arbela, jvvbidQt 
the .Creeks, with incredible ex.iggeration, report d00,t)0Q^J»^ 
h^iians to have fallen, no further resistance was opposed 
Persia. The remaining part of Alexander's ciureer was funpley*. 

mii ^omc may think, wasted, in reducing the fierce qud 
indjepgndent barbarians of the Oxus and the Indus, 
prodigal a display of personal valour, upon occasiotis 
that we may rei^pnaWy suspect 
xpiud to h^ve been no: so much asubkibi!M )|iS^ the 
Jove of that frivolous glory which the foolish Gie^s 
^ Upon the fabulous bci of their poetical romat^ees. Yet 

the 
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the d^th of Darius may have been of considerable imppitance ^^ 
his 'success ; it led the Persians to look upon him as a legitimate, 
epvereign, vt^hose title was sancticmed by conquest^ and secured 
by the absei!ice of competitors. If seems indeed a singular coin- 
cidence between his history, and that of the Roman hero most 
frequently compared to him, that each was relieved of his op- 
ponent by an assassination, in which he had no concern, and of 
which he reaped the full benefit, with the credit of punishing the 
traitor, and lamenting the treason. 

Iriumphs so easily achieved, may justly lead us as much to 
contempt of the vanquished, as to admiration of the conqueror. 
The unwieldy Colossus of the Persian empire tottered at the 
slightest blow $ the vast Hying masses which barbarian despotism 
mistook for armies, were never led to battle without discomfiture; 
and the experience of a century and a half, from the memorable 
engagements of Marathon and Salamis, had proved, that nothing 
but the disunion of the Greeks could have preserved the Persian 
ascendancy upon the coasts of the Mediterranean. The weak- 
ness, indeed, of that monarchy, seems greater than might have 
^ been expected, from the natural bravery of some of its constituent 
mtions ; and we are surprised to find, among those who so tamely 
? submitted to the yoke of Alexander, the ancestors of those war- 
like and'pdite barbarians, who, under the Parthian kings, and 
^dynasty of the Sassanids^, repelled the Roman eagles, and 
^afuenged the violation of their territory in the blood of Crassus 
^^aird m Julian. But the Greeks overlooked this consideration in 
splendour of their hero’s exploits ; he obtained tlie name of 
c ‘the greatest, as well as the most successful commander whom 
ihe world had seen ; and is said to have been placed in this rank 
' by- Some who might seem well entitled to contest it with him. 
writers, especially the Romans, who vrore jealous of his 
rehown, came to dwell more upon the unfavourable parts of his 
character. His wild ambition, — his disgraceful intemperance^ — 
h.is love for adulation and servility, — ^alT the spots and blemishes 
' his^ fervid temperament, — ^bccame the tlicme of satirists and 
phtfbsophers ; and the conqueror of Asia has been held up in no 
light than that of a madman and a destroyer. The iugeni- 
dCtS' refinement of our own times has done justice, and perhaps 
more than justice, to his political institutions. He cer^iiily 
appears to have conceived enlightened commercial pr9ject$;,,and 
^^hetiOmeti^us cities, judiciously founded in different parts of his 
proofs of the precautions he took to secure its di^- 
■ Blfity. ¥et so much of vain ambition, and even mere geograpbir 
> ^icaifblityyiceems to have actuated the mind of tlkt 

fiSay dobbtr Whether the celebrated voyage of i^eaachu^^apd 
correspondent- march of the army through 
^ any 
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ttny obje£^ more precife than that of difeovering and fubdiiltig 
what had been unexplored before* It feems ftill more doubtful 
to U 8 , whether his aiTumption of the Ferdan drefs, and exchange 
of the liberal fpirit of free Greeks, for the bafenefs of oriental 
homage, was rather founded in deep policy, than in the intoxica- 
tion which profperity naturally produces, in a mind fond of power 
and of flattery. By this condufl, which is applauded by Dr 
Gillies, as it was by Robertfon, he loft the aflFcftions of his Ma- 
cedonian foldiers, which his own experience might have taught 
him to be more important, than thofe of the cowardly multitudes 
whom they had helped him to overcome. However generous the 
theory may appear, oi regarding all denominations of fubje&a 
with equal favour, it ftiould furely be eftecled rather by exalting the 
weak, than by degrading the ftrong. And, inconliftent with 
liberal government as we may think the vaflalage of one nation 
to another, intermingled in the fame territory, it has conftantly 
recurred in the revolutions of the Eaft, and is apparently inevit- 
able, where great differences exift in the civil and militaiy im- 
provements of the two. 

The predile£iion of Alexander for PerCan cuftoms will not 
appear the more judicious, if we confider his a£iual conquefts 
as parts only of a feheme fo extenfive, th^t the countries 
eaft of the Euphrates would, had it been realized, have form- 
ed the leaft important portion of his empire. He bequeath- 
ed, as a legacy to his fucceffors, the invafion of the CJar- 
thagiiiian dominions, and the talk of bearing the Macedonian 
ilandard to the pillars of Hercules. Italy, it feems, would next 
have attracted him ; and it has been matter of fpeculatioii, 
whether the power then rifiiig in that country, and deftinod.fine 
time to plant its foot upon the neck of both its hereditary :eild aic* 
quired kingdoms, would have been found already ripe for the 
conflifl. What Livy, like an indignant patriot afleits,, Dr Gil- 
lies, like a ftaunch admirer of Alexander, denies; and, upon the 
whole, we do not qii/rrel with his conchifions. But wethfok 
him deceived in fuppofing, that the refiftance of Rome woiijd 
have been lefs formidable than that of Carthage. It feoma oneef 
thofe modern refinements upon hiftory, of which we fpoke abore, 
to overrate the merits of that republic. Rich, without politenffs 
or letters ; a£rive in commercial enterprize, without Itrill m eoo- 
rage in arms ; (he waged ignominious wars in Sicily with sdmpft 
inceiTant defeat, and trembled for her own capital, on rise 
fion of a petty tyrant of Syracufe. But the ftrongeft pto<^ joif ^r 
intrinltc Cowardice and weaknefs, is, that in fpite hef great 
maritime experience, (he was unable 10 contend« durii^.^e l^aic 
hrar, with the firft naval armaments that were ^ 

iaioutb of the Tiber. . , :v 

ifet 
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That panrt of l>r GUHes’s introdudlory chapters which fclat^ 
10 Akxutyder lumfelf^ is rather awkwardly interrupted with a de« 
fcriplion of the countries under his dominion, and long digref- 
fions upon their previous kiilory. This is a fruitful and almofl: 
boundki^ field. Daik as the earlier ages of Afia appear, thero 
are not wanting Ccatrered notices and remnants of tradition, e« 
Dougfa to eilablilh a few truths, and to fweep away a pile of er- 
rocs. They bear, however, m itn^lnefs, but a fmall relation to 
the main narrative : yet we have ever regarded as pedantry, the 
cold crilicifm wdiich would bind an hiflohan to the mere letter of 
his undertaking, and condemn the delightful epifodes of Gibbon, 
as idle and irrelevant. In that winter, it is impolTible to admire 
fulhcicntiy either the prodigality with which he pours out his 
ftoTCs of knowledge, or die facility witli which he preferves their 
^fpofition aud arrangement. It is impolTible to compliment Dr 
GUUes with equal praile in either of thefe refpedls ; but we can 
fny, fihtit we have read thefe preliminary chapters with pleafure, 
that be appears to have coileded, though we fufpect by no 
means exhauded, the materials which are to be found in various 
hssnehes of ancient and modern literature. It would have been 
W^lii perhaps, if he had dwelt more, and with clearer method, 
Sipon the civil condition of thefe countries, at the time of Alea^ 
aMlder’s cooqueds, and lefs upon ancient and uncertain events. 

Th^hjidory of Ailyria occupies a confidcrable portion both of the 
iofOni and third chapters ; and with refpe£l to diis obfeure and 
cositefted Aibjcd, Dr Gillies conceives that he has difeovered a 
ihsisfaftpiy explication. Such of our readers as have attempted 
to pierce 4ic darknefs of antiquity, are well aware that the reeciv* 
ed OC^nts of that country, includmg the exploits of thofe emi- 
oe^t perfonagss Ninus and Semiramis, reft principally upon the 
aiUhprity of Diodorus, who has expre&sly borrowed them from 
Ctefias^ a writer notorious for want of veracity ; and that the 
great ^patent al&gned by them to the Aflyri.m er.^^pire, in times of 
antiquity, is apparently irreconeiJeab)^ with the account given 
if) 4 bripturc of the p*ogrcfs of the AlTyrian arms in the eighth 
QBiU»ir|r before the chriftian era ; till which time, the cities of 
Mefopounria, in the very vicinity of Nineveh, feem to have been 
goveraed by {mail independent fovereigns. Dr Gillies, to record 
cUe all ^i^ulries, fuppofes two cities to have ex i (led of (liat 
namej one at Moful upon the Tigris, the commonly fuppoi^ 
fite of Nifneveh i the other at 400 miles iliftance, in the J^aby<^ 
looisfi plain ; and in this latter, he places the feat of the einpjffe 
of Ninus^ and nf the great works which are afcribcd to hisnaftvt, 
Sd’fai) however, as we have attended to the point, tiiore deems 
01% One ccjnteoancei^ the fiappofition of tbisdoiH 
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bib Nineveh; tTiat reason is not distinctly stated by Dr GilRes. 
H iS| that Kodorus, differing herein we believe from every othesr 
iVriter, places the city built by Ninus, upon the Euphrates, instead 
of the Tigris. If this can be got over, there appears to us no great 
weight in Dr Gillies^s arguments. There is no doubt that Nine- 
veh was a great and populous city, long before those conquests of 
the Assyrian kings, which established the first great monarchy in 
the east. It appears to have been properly what Mr Bryant calls 
ky * a walled province,’ comprising a circumference of fifty-oiie 
niiileSf within which were large pastures, and probably land iii 
tUlage. And this policy, we may remark, of walling in so great 
an extent, does not suggest to us the peaceful capital of a mighty 
empire. To the east, indeed, the Assyrians are said by Herodo- 
tus to have possessed dominion for several centuries^ and especially 
over Media.' The authority of that historian is deservedly gveat^ 
and the fact, perhaps, contains no improbability. At tte saine 
time, the account given by Herodotus of the election of DejoeVS^ 
first king of the Medes, after their revolt from the Assyrians; 
seems rather applicable to a people living in a rude and almost pa:- 
triarchal state of society, than to one who had lately shaken > off 
the yoke of a powerful nation j an enterprize which could hardly 
have been carried on, without some degree of confederacy 
military government. It may be added, that the oriental iuStpsies 
of Persia, which, though not of much antiquity, acqtiive 
credit by their great resemblance to what we read in HerodotuSf 
^pear to be silent with respect to the occupation of Media by ti&e 
Assyrians. We suspect, however, that many of our readers may 
find themselves exceedingly indifFerent about this profound 
tion ; and as they may be anxious to become better 
with Dr Gillies, we shall present them with the folknving 
taken, with no particular preference, from the second seCtidn tlf 
introduction. * , 


‘ The fame rauk which Ba6kra held in Ariaria, Pellintis to 

have early acquired in LefTer Afta. Peifinus fiood in tfae^ fiueft fdaio 
of Phrygia, which was anciently the moil important, as well as .largedr 
province in that peninfula. It v'as waihed by the river SaUgarius^ und? 
in the near vicinity of the caiUe and palace of Gordium, revered for ilS 
Aiyilerioue knot involving the fate of Afia, and which had 
up^fds of a ihoufand years united, when it was finally; cut by 
(Wt)^d of Alexander. Peilinus was thus fituate in a di(lri£l of . 

Itbv^^^ahd bn the great caravan i:oad which We formerly. 
die‘ fmbotb aiid central divrfion of the Afiatic paiinfula. , Th^ 
a^tehchifig the fea-coafi, fplit into three'' branches, lea^g 
Lydbr'ahd^ Garia it fm^l but hnportaiftt |>mvtnd», whkh 
mkl hnidoftry many ages before thrir ivinding ihores 
Oreeiau ^loniesb iVom Lydia, tl^en caL -d 
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into Greece his golden treafures^ the fonrce of po;Bvtr to hii family m. 
the peninfula, to which he communicated the name of Peloponmilii^ 
To the Lydians and Carians, many inventions are afcribed, befpeakmg;, 
much ingenuity and early civilization. The coail of M yfia Iras em- 
braced by the venerable kingdom of Priam, the Hellefpontian Phrygia ; 
and the more inland Phrygians, who were faid to have coloniled that 
maritime diftntf^, pretended, on grounds, Tome of them folid, and otheif 
extremely frivolous, to vie in antiquity with the Egyptians themfelvet.' 
The three nations of Phrygians, Lydians, and Carians, were intimately 
conne^ed with each other by the community of religious rites, as weu 
as by the ties of blood and language. They accordingly ^hibited a' 
ftriking uniformity in manners and purfuits, which, to a reader con- 
verf^t with Roman hifiory*, may be deferibed moft briefly, by obfervi 
ing, that the principal features of their charafler are faithfully delineate 
ed in the effeminacy, ingenuity, and pompous vanity of the Tufeans^ 
a kindred people, and their reputed defeendants. 

* Thefe induftrious and polifhed, but unwarlike inhabitants on the 
coaft of the £gean, were coiine£fed by many links with Upper Afiar 
but particularly by Peffinus, the ancient capital of the Phrygian kings, 
and at the fame time the firft and principal fanfluary, in tbofe parts, of 
the npother of the gods, thence called the Peffinuntian Goddefs, and 
more frequently the Idean Mother, Cybcle, Berccynthia, Dindymend, 
names idl of them derived from her long«eilabliihed wor^ip on neigh* 
boiiring mountains^ The feflivals of Cybele are felefted, in poetical de- 
fciiption,, as among the moil Ihowy and magnificent in Paganifm ; and 
both the commerce and the fuperflition of PefGnus continued to flourifh 
ill vigour even down to the reign of Augudus. But, in his age, the mi- 
nifters of the di\'mity, though they dSl continued magiilrates of the 
city, had exceedingly declined in opulence and power ; and, inftead of 
being independent fovereigns witli coniiderable revenues, might be de-< 
fcillM hi modem language, in a work less grave than hiilory, as a fort 
of prince bifhops, vafTals and mere creatures of Rome. To the weft of 
Peffiftus, the city Morena in Myfia, and, to the eaft of it, Morimenaf 
Zda, mud Comana, in the great central province of Cappadocia, exhi- 
bited ihftftutions exadly fimilar to each other, and all nearly refembting 
thofe the Hirygian capital. In the Auguilan age, all thofe cities 
iBlI cootuiued to be governed by facerdotal families, to which they had 
b^n fttbjed from immemorial antiquity ; they all flood on the great 
carayan^ road through Lefler Afia ; and in all of them the terms marked 
by feiHvds^and procefBons, were alfo diftinguifhed by great fairs, not 
bnly frequented by neighbouring nations, but alfo numeroufly attended 
by traders from Upper Afia, and even by diftant Nomades. Confor- 
mably with^thefe circumftances in their favour, the routes of commmp 
traced a. clear and^diftiuA line of civilization and wealth, thus vifil^y 
ednti^ft^d vtith the rudcnefs and poverty of many remote parts of tl^ 

B ininfoW^if 'with thc favagtmefs of the Ifaurians and Pifidians ; widi thie 
atidTsphlagonians ; in a word, with ail thdfe 
which lay beyond the genud inftuettcC df 
Ivr.i ^ 
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meiree introduced and upheld by ruperfthioii» and fuperftittbn enriched.: 
eittbelMfhed, and confirmed by the traffic^ which it proteded and 
tended.’ p. 86* 

' The struggle^ for power among the generals of Alexander, 
which lasted from his death to the battle of bsus, 22 years 
afterwards, occupies the seven next chapters. During this/pe- 
riod, events crowd upon the mind in the most rapid succession ; 
interesting alike from the talents of the ambitious chiefs concern- 
ed in them, ^nd from the novel combinations of political alFairs 
which were perpetually taking place. The cruel Perdiccas, die 
selfish Ptolemy, the brave and generous Eumenes, the rapacious 
and unprincipled Antigonus, pass in review like phantoms over 
tlie stage ; and, in the conflict of their energetic ambition, we 
scarcely heed the sceptre of Alexander sliding from the feeble 
hands of his son and brother, and the sanguinary extinction of 
his family. The confederacy of four princes against the over- 
growm power of Antigonus, produced a more permanent settles 
ment of the empire \ and w^hatever may have been the case a- 
mong the petty republics of Greece, this seems to have been the 
first instance of a coalition to restore the balance of power by 
distant and powerful sovereigns. The scheme of confederacy 
was planned with peculiar secrecy, and conducted with steadi- 
ness. Syria and the Lesser Asia at that time w^ere governed by . 
Antigonus; and his son Demetrius occupied most of the dries 
of Greece. The four confederates hung i;pon the frontiers of 
his monarchy. Elated with prosperity, tlie wdly old man was 
for once taken by surprise. Lysimaenus from Thrace, with the 
Macedonian auxiliaries of Cassander, burst into 'Phrygia; while 
Scleucus hastened to join him from beyond the Eu^irates ^ /and 
Ptolemy, though with more cautious marches, advanced from , 
Egypt into Palestine. By the united armies of the two 
he was defeated and slain at Ipsus in Phrygia ; and from the 
tition of his dominions w^ere formed four kingdoms, which short- 
ly were reduced to the three celebrated ones of Macedon, Syria, 
and Egypt. We give Dr Gillies credit, upon examination, fdt 

fi Acient fidelity to the materials from whence he has extracted 
6 narrative ; a notice which may sCem the more necessary, 
in his transhtion of Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, he bad 
dulged a most reprehensible license of loose paraphrase, or i^et 
of interpolation. \ 

.Coincident with these events in point of time, though feat- 
ihg no manlier of relation to them, are the w^rs^of A^t^l 
jtyraht of Syracuse, ‘with the CaTthaginians ip V 

country which,^. though at that time in its declin^;, noss^S^s 
many claims to our curiosity, that it might feye^J^n .vroitk 
while for Dr Gillies to have collected more of die scattered ma- 
terials 
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toxials which remiiii, with refpeA to the (plciidettr of he faetter, 
days^ Frem Stply he fpcemuy returne to ACat en^ brion )>&• 
fore our eyes the partial difmemberment of the gjpat empm 
ScteucuSi by the rifi: of independent forereigni^ in n$S^ 
Parthia, and AJia Minor ^ the defolatin); irruption of the Gaiito 
into the faireft protnnees of Greece and AGa^ and the Cbcurky, 
renown, and lettered opulence of Egypt under the reign of Fto- 
lemy Phibdelphus« But we enter our proteft againft die con-* 
eluding chapter of the firft volume, in which the author defcanta 
upon &G eaj^ly hiftory of Rome \ a fubjeA, cfpecialiy in faU mat«r 
tQjr-of-daSk rnodc of treating it^ too trite to juftify fo fuperfluoiif 
ad eprfode. As we come lower down in the hiitoryi Rome begint 
niore to appear upon the ftage ) and the greater part of the fteond 
v^ume is employed upon tranfaflions, which are familiar to tholb 
couterTant in the hiAory of that republic* It is painful to follow 
the pnimerrnpted fuccefies of unjuil aggreffion ; and thefe are not 
the times, in whicli the hillory ot the Aeps by which the world wat 
forrherty abforbed into one empire, can be read either with kfe hi-* 
tcreA or greater fatisfaAion than heretofore. In fome inAances, 
traces of refemblance between ancient and modern times, force 
ihemitives upon our attention. Who, indeed, that remembers the 
proclamapcns and conduff of the French in Italy about the year 
1^97, but mu A be Aruck with the refemblance they bear to the de« 
clarations of the libertv of Greece ilTued by Flamininus after the 
battle of Cynocephalae r The fame inGncere profelGons of re* 
gard to their national freedom, were met with the fame cxultt* 
tion at their releafe from a former yoke, and the fame enthu* 
£a0ic confidence in the dclufive image of permanent indepeud- 
eiKC. The parallel may feem more f^rfefij if we add to it the 
fpe^ fpoliation, by the hands of their generous benefactors, of 
ihofe woika of art, which were not only the public pride, but, 
in fueny of the {mailer cities, the cliief means of cnrichiq; the 
conamunity. 

A more pleafing fceiie is difplayed in the rife of the Adisean 
kagud, the feconcl, but very inferior fpring, of republican ftce-^ 
dolU in Greece. It was moA wifely planned for a country much 
decayed in power, and unable to aiftime that haughty tone of 
indepetiNdence, which Pericles or Agefilaus would radiet have 
pfthbed than have relaxed* It was the humbler objc& of Aratuu 
to rendbf the kings of Macedon allies and proteflors, tbouf|& not 
lutA^rs Greece; and, by deferring much to their innuextceii 
to ptjffbrvb what was moit elTeritial, the free regulation of thbu^ , 
mtemtl and a fecurity from foreign garrUbos in tfatif 

citks* This.pbjcfl would have been more completely attaiincilb 
other pities cl Greece had been lefs jealous of me 
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trfth a good dfeal ^X9dgerii&^ 
account is gjyea by l)h?*5uifeslRw 
bj^Ki!i(t,w fj^hitiiit df Sdlasia) ifbught about a ifcfAtu^ sdUst tm 
diilttHibriU^ faetu^n that ptiw^ dDtid the^omtU^fbrt^ 
of thf Acha^ coufoderatvC ' * ' ' 

** wfifte dOthirqf to Sidlafia» AfitigonuS had id a 
iHdOO toioli^ MS oveihttng by two hillSy &vt and OlyiSd]^ foroi- 
i i wf aeibe Oi ^ W ^ its cattetu and weftcm dafimcea. 
tl^flVcir Oauasi dowcd to. join the £ixtota8» and adoi^ ^ batdt of thd 
OdMiw Md aftetusoidt of the united ftream« the itud fad afamift fa w 
dknAifaeto the Lacedemonian ca^taU When Aittfaeoas a fiy a aae be d » 
tbaatty of Sellafia> hefbuod the enemy had &ca# l^h hilk^ 
afalolfa had tliniwn up entniichiiieiits befiire themt CfaBa n iae a »» witb 
tha Spartansi had cboCen Olympas for hk poft ; Ua.biolher Smtfatdas* 
wfab the anoad peafants^ occupied Eva i the faumediaike tspdfay« oai 
both fafas tha/oadf was defended by the cavahy and mevQeaarfaa* !fa* 
ftaad of la/Uy engai^i^ an enemy fo ftjrongly pofted, 
caamd at a moderate diftanoei having the nver G^gylus in fiont» and 
watoi^of every opportunity to afoertain the dinindkive <;[uhli$ies o£^ 
the eoenjf^a lbrce> as veil as the nature of the ground in ufech 
vend ^vifums were pofted. He /requently alarmed them by 
attmJ^ but ibuiid them on all fides fecure. At length* botf^ ^ 
imp^d^t of dehiy* and alike emulous of glory» embraced the^fdEra* ^ 
tion of comtng to a general engagement* 

* Antirnsnus had font his lUynaos actofo the liver GorgylUs hi 
td;|hl;; They were to begin the aflault of Mount £va» accoOqfanied by 
jeor Macedmum taigeteers^ troops lefs heavity armed tlmn the phalaim*' ' 
and equipped in all points like the Aigyrafpides, who makh fo con%fa * 
ciufas a figure in fbimr parts of this worki only that theiir^dtgdts 
phased* not with filver* but with brafs. The Aouisaniainoimdfk^^ 
oompofod the focoad line* Two thoufond Achwans* all chofoa^aaallM 
fdifaweplaa a body of nfervew Anagooufa cavalry» comiBai»hd'‘|syMi 
Ateander the fon of Admetus* was ranged along the banks of th^dQaoinu 
It VHioOt to advance unfaft the enemy’s hor^ until a puipfa 
had been mfod m the fide of Olympus by the king* who* at the hpad 
of tjfa Macedonian phalanx* purpofed to combat Cleomeues and bfa 
Sp^ltans* A whito en&gn of linen firft floated in the air. The Iflyrs* 
ans» for thfa was thpir fummons to adton* boldly nrn^ed u{» Moim|^ 
fidloved by the divifions appointed to fuftm ifamu 
the Achstane* forming the tear* were uncifipe^* 

[ by^ a^xudj of %ht infantry* who fprung from amidlt ihc 
i^aiy*^ 1u^. The confufion^ pccafioned bjr an. 


threstened^to spim On e^ ^ 


XJ. 


anians* vAo frhm the heights of Evs^ i 
t'^admil^ Ibic difordeved trocM 

l%e was petteived by Ildfaifiihfueh. 

»o.ai. P ^ He 
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He communicated his ^prehenfiduf to Abxander# who comiiwdedtlAc? 
Macedonian cavalry. But) as the purple enfign wat' not jwt 
Alexander diiVega^ed tlte advice of an iiaKtpeiicnced youth. 

• ThecharaAer of that youth) howevet) was better koowoito (}» 
felbw-citisicns of Megalopolis. They obeyed an authority deiivad fwfm 
patriotifm and merit) and feronded his ardour tq fciac the moirieot of 
affault. The fhouts and fhock of the engaging horfemeii recalled the 
light troops who haTa(R*d the Macedonians in their afi^ent to Eva $ by 
ivhith meanS) the latter, having recovered their orOer of battle^ routed 
arid 0ew Etielekdas. Philoparmcn’s exertions in the afiion ieetned wor« 
thy of his geiiera][hip» in an age when example in battle was held 
fential to the enforcement of precept. After h» horfe fell under btqi* 
he din fought on foot, tbongh pierced with a fpear through both 
thighs, and was not borne from the field till the victory wot decided. 
Shortly after that event, Antigonus aiked Alexander, who commanded 
his cavahy, ^ IVhy he ^d charged before orders ? ’’ Akxandcr&id, 
** The fault wa^ not his ; for a young man of Megalopolis had, in de«> 
fiance of authority, nifiied foruaids with his countrymen, and thus prc« 
'^cipHated the engagement* ** Antigonus icphcd, ** You a^d the part 
of a young man ; that youth of Megalopolis fltowed himfclf a great 
general. ” 

< Cleomeues, meanuhilc, porcciviug the total rout of bis right wing 
V under Eucletdas, and feeing that his cavalry alfo was on the point of 
giving wy, became fearful of being furrounded. Fur retrieving the 
‘"dfumoUr of the day, he determined to quit his entrenchments; afid« at 
the head of his Spartan fpearmcn, to attack Antigonus and the phal2ix# 
TPbe king of Macedon gladly embraced an opportunity of bringing the 
conteft to this ifTue. The trumpets on both fides recalled their light 
^'fiHrmifherS, uho obilru^ied the fpacc between the hofiiic lines. In the 
firfi (heck, the weight of the Macedonians was overcome by the iiupf> 
tuOuS valour of the Spartans ; but Antigonus, who bad drawn up bis 
ifWn in what was called the double phalanx, had no fooner itrengthened 
his foTcmofi line, by the cooperation of his rcicive, than his tiuckened 
brblbug with protended ipears, bore down all rcfdhioce* The 
Bpattans weie put lo t! e rout, ai.d puifued with that mercilcfs deftfuc- 
tion which generally folio wed fuch tlofe and fierce engagcnients*-— 


Cieomenes eicaped with a tew horfetnen to Sparta. ’ 

h\ ebriniaiing the merit of Dr Gillies's work, although 
rhouid be incitnecj to pLcc it a good deal above RoOin^ or the 
Universjgil History, cannot express ourselves satisfied with its 
cxcctrtioft. Witliout waiting to extract the spirit of biftoiy, 
without developing national character, or political insritlititnis, 
in general, straight forward, through si mere^twa- 
rion of facta ; and even in this narration, wc deskleme thai s«l^a- 
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l^feer hvk* He gives the following account of the death of 
Antiochus die Great. 

* In the elevated region of Elymatfl* the foutbem appendage to Mount 
Zayros^ tbete was a ftaple, or depofilory of this kindy at the meeting of 
the osravofi roads conne&tng Media with Perfia and Sufiana, This 
tempICf which had been adorned by the great Alexandett Aot/ochus 
detOrttuned to plunder. His aflanlt was made in the night : the guards 
eX the facred enclc^fure defended their idols and treafurcs $ they were 
afliAed by hardy mountaineersy ever ready and armed, in its oelghboqr- 
hood ; a blind tumultuary engagement enfuedy in which the king fell* 
fighting at once againft the reiigiooy the commercey and the arts of his 
country. ' Vol, IL p. 345. 

At some distance} we find the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
related in the following manner. 

■ During the war in PaUdiney fo dtfaftrom to the Syrianty Antiochus 
had profecuted an expeditiony not lifs difaft^ousy into Upper Aha. In 
the march thither, his proceedings are very imperfectly explained ; but 
in the retam, part of the army being left to colled tributcy Antiochusy 
with a powerful efcorty advanced to plunder a temple and rich flaple of 
trade in Elymais, the fouthero appendage to Mount Zayros, and the 
main caravan commuiiicatiftn between Suliana and Media. In this im- 
pious attempt to ride treafures under the protedioo of Venuj or Dianay 
whofe altars had been honoured and enriched by the great Alexaodery 
he was defeated} with peculiar circumdances of difgracey by the joba« 
bitants of the furrounding diflnd, and reduced to the necellicy of majtiqg 
a fpeedy retreat to Ecbatanay the capital of Media. There he firft 
learned ;thc repeated difeomfitures and routs of his armies tidings 
w^ich exafperated to fury the wounds which his pride had recctvedy in 
the lale rcpulfc from Elymais. In the fire of his rage, he fwore that 
he would render Paled ine the fcpulchre of the Jews ; andy precipitstiiig 
his march wed ward for that ptirpofe, was overthrown in hit charioty 
and died of his wounds, at the oblcute village Fabasy fituate (oiisfswhai’e 
on the mountainous coniines of Adyria ' p. 472. 

Let us now see how he disposes of another Antiochus^ Sttnigiiwl 
Sidetes. 

• The obfeure goddef<t Iramea, fliould feem to have held her feat 
among the defiles of Mount Ziyros. AniiochuSy on pretence that he 
came to betroth her, enterevl the temple, flightly accompaniedy to receive 
her accumulated opnlence by way of dower. But the priefU of Itanai^a 
harfiYg (hut the outward gates of the (acred enclofurey <^aed'tl|C coo- 
cealea doors on the roof of the tcinplcy and overwhelmed the kfogatid 
•hii''illeadantSy as with thuoderboits from on high \ thea caftipg their 
ankkihted remains without the walls, thus awfully aasounced to the 

who waited his returoy the dibfter of their kingy aiud 
xifoumiieAy of the goddefs* ' p. 552* ' * ' ♦ n a 

* 'SbqitapM kings of Syriay of the same name^ 

(gimibr igli^mpts to plunder the same temple^ or^ 


should peifsh in 
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nearlf the same place, is, one would dibit, too SbuiM a 
dence to pass without ss^tcion. Dr Gillies lUMf fto4»es>W ) ^ 
seems, no Iristfite to marrel, and n^er hints at tM posdtfttffr 
dw^ m the confused and irresttlar noltees which are eoKMe JaWtl 
to as of this part of history, the names of these pftoees tnay hatitr 
been mistaken. We are much disposed to considdr die secotul* 
story, dte deadi of Antiochns Epipowes, as the foan&tbh OiT 
one or both of the other two ; sbce that is ttnquestkmabTy traSfi 
being attested by ^olybbs, a contemporary, as well as by lose* 
phus and Appian. We bare little doubt that the third is wboD]r 
false, as it stands solely upon the aathorito of the seomd booh qs 
h&ecabeeS, a work of Snuff credit ^ while several historians bve 
quite a different account of the death of Antiochus Sidetes* Tlie 
only diiEculty is as to the circumstances related of Antiechuai 
the Great : singe we this account of his death ctmfirmed^ 
ind^ndendy m lustm, whom sbgly we should net much vtdue, 
^ Strabo and Diodorus ; although the circumstances related by 
we latter bear a much nearer resemldance to what Polybus tells 
us of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

An ioattentbn almost precisely similir, seeiiiS to US to have 
taken place in die two fblloWmg passages. A war it ws^d by 
Selieuptts Caffbicus against the Parthians, m whidi, Dr Gillies 
tolb na, 

' The royal invader fell into the hands of the enemy, after bring d^ 
featc^ ip a great battle, decifive of the independence and future domi* 
nitm of the P^rthuns. Hu lift was fpared by Tlridates, who bad 
affinped the place and name of his elder bother Arfaces^ the author ^ 
the Parthian revolt. Seleucus was retained ten years in the roughefll 
province, and among tht fierceft people of tJpper Alia | but, during aS 
that tiqie, tivafed by his conqueror with the tefpeft due to his rauk 
and Uiisibrtonek. ' Vol. II. p. 9 . , 

Vtoti than a eeulury afterwards, we ate told of another SfthA 
matbrdl, a certain Demetrius Nicator ; * that he was tafceU pri* 
sonsv by the Farduans, and retamed by diem ten years in a loosed 
and honourable captivity. ’ p. i>4C. 

Ifie cqmcidencc here, likewise, is suspicious, ttioiq;‘l^ less for ^ 
the fact ttseU^ than for the precise arteement b ^ number ,of't 
years ; uddeh, we anprelicnd, Dr G^ies has transposed nom ' 
second stoty to die mst, throneh mere Awentjtoq, 

the authotito whom he quotes for die ct^dfi^ of i^ucjMs 
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^ Ibllo^tng pote» m minent writer is unjuadf cen8Ute4« 

* WSPbwtoii*« ^Ttet^ werity in the explanatjon of the otigin and im- 
tipn ^ hsspighrj^ifi^ is geD^rally and juffily admired ; yet he has not 
exImiiM the iu^jeAy and I cannot reconcile all of his conditfione with 
% ooIt e»iftii|g authorities concerning it ; via. Heiodotus, I 3. c. 36. 
~pio 4 oim L 3. c. 4. — pQiphyr. in Vit. Pylihagc»'*^-*-Cleinena Alea^. 
and. f* — Strom, p. 5f ^ a fragment of teanetho in EufE^hiuf's 

Chronicle^ p. 6 * In this fragment Warburton^ inllead of 

liibftitutes His renfoii for this coc- 

swidn 189 that h^y)iV^tKot( being always ufed by the ancients to denote 
charadtefs of things* in oppofitlon to alphabetic letter^ or charadteis 
of words* ought not to be joined with which denotes cha*. 

raAeiS of woi^ only, Secaule U^AyXu^nKM always denotes chara^tcia 
of things Warburton concluded that always denote) cliarac* 

ten of words. The conclufion is illogical, and contradlftory to one of 
the paiagcs on which our whole knowledge of the fiibjeA refts. 

14 »» 'Itff Atyinrimq »«Xa||ptfr#v. 

Diodorus* L 3. c, 4. Conf. Divine Legation* b. 4. f. 4, » Vol. L ‘ 
p. 4S. 

Warburton ia here misarepresented, Mraetho* ta the fragment 
quoted* speaka of pillars inscribed by Thoth the first Hermes^ 
with hieroglyphic characters in the sacred dialect ; and translati^ 
ed after the flood out of the sacred dialect into Greek with hkriv 
glyphic characters* and deposited in the adyta of the Egyptian 
temples. Now as hieroglyphics* as Warburton seems to have 
proved, stood for things and not for words, it is obviously absurd 
10 tey, that an inscription in those characters was either in Gre^' 
or in any other language. It is flpon this account that he changes 
the text from to j and it must be confessed, 

that* if the text cannot be supported, the alteration is nof yb Wir 
We are inclined* huu’cver, to think* that the original wot^ Ip 
right} and we hope for indulgence from the reader* if we 
this to lead us into u short digression* which may poteihljr tlirow 
some liglit upon a very interesting subject. 

The origin of ^phabcticol writing has never been traced } but 
that of the Egyptians has been convincingly proved by the Comte 
de CayJus to be formed of liieroglyphical marks, adopteri with np 
great variattOu, We find no appearance* says Warburton, of 
ph^jetit characters on their public monuments. ^ 

'IWih however true at the time he u rote, cannot now hp 
cd* Shjce tlte celebrated Rosetta stone* In the British MuaeuftT is 
^nmved with three distinct sets of characters,— Greek* EffroSan 
nnd^*^^prd te^mbling what arc called hieroglyphics. 
doubt eaJtlhe entmumed is, whether these are striiPtly^hiSS. « 
j^yphics } that is, representations of things 5 or, rather; 
berurai character, peculiar to the priesthood* and called Inero.. 

— ® grammatics. 
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f rammitics. 1. The existence of this saored alphabet h attested 
y Heiodotu*;, DlodoruS) and several other tt^riters. g. It -went 
occ«^$ional]y under the name of hieroglyphic^ as appears not tmVf 
by the passage quoted above from Manetho^ If we do not altet 
the text, but from one in Porphyry, v^hich may be found in 
Warbutton. S. It waS, however, considered as perfectly distinct 
from the genuine hieroglyphic, which was always understood to 
denote things, either by mere picture writing, or, more common-* 
ly, by very refined allegoiy. 4. Works of a popular and cml 
nature v^ere ^nrittcn in this cliaracKr, ao we loirn from Clement 
of Alevandria ; whereas tlie genuine hieroglyphic was exceeding- 
ly secret and mysterious, and the knowledge of it confined to the 
priesthodd* H The inscription upon tlie Rosetta ^tone is said, 
in the terms o|ithc decree contained in it, to be written in sacred, 
national and Greek characteis* $uLi £X- 

6. It could not be a nnstenous character, such 
as the genuine hieroglyphic seems to hive beei, because it was 
exposed to public view with a double ti mslatior* 7. It occupies 
a CortsideraWe spice upon the stone, although in indefiiute part 
of it is broken uffy although the real hieroglyphic, as is natural 
emblematic writing, appears to have been exceedingly com- 
tieudkius* P. The chai icters do not appear to bf* very numerous, 
as dity recur in various combinations ot three, four, or more, as 
might be ctpected fioni the letters of m alphabet But this 
l^ument we do not strongly press, b#*cmsc our eximmatiQti han 
not been very long. It appears to hold out a decisive test % 
we of^er it, as such, to the ingenuity of an»^iquancs. ^ 

XTpon these grounds, wc think, that the chatacters upon the Ro« 
SfJl^etone, which are commonly derominated hn rogl>phics, aie, 
♦ the original alphabetic characters of the Lgypinns j from 

vAjeU the others have prob ibly been derived, by a gradual Corrup- 
tipn through haste in wTiting, ITiey are, ho ever, m o*te ^ense, 
hl^oglyphics, being tolerably accuran* delineations of men, ani- 
mals and instruments If we ate light in our con)mureS| the 
value of the Rosetta stone is incomparably g^reatcr tlioi has been 
imagined. W e liave no iK'^d of hieroglyphics , Roman and Egyp- 
ttan monuments ire fall of them. But a primitive alphabet, {Pro- 
bably earliest ever torincd in tlv world, and illustraiiu|i£ an 
rmp^tfmt link in the 1 isrory of \vntnig,^the adaptation of 1 
to U certainly a discovery very mterestijig to any phll 

pbiiC;i! mjmk. Through what steps the analysis of artid' 

, ^ 9 Uud its citastitueut puts was completed, if we say 
complete^!, so as to establish distinct tOtUntil 
pf fhem s and whether these m irks were taken ^at lrt\ndo^ , 
or from some supp(<oed a lalo/y bctwi^m the simple sounds they 

V ert 
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’^gere brought p represent, and their., primary 
meaning, are questions which, siriU ^nu^ in heed ’ojF solution. 
'^jS.pfierthe^e remarks wkh equal diiSd^nc^ as ^ ^t^eir truth 
andth^ originality. If to any of our learned readers t^ey should 
i^t appear new, we entreat their candour for tjroublinjg; Itbein with 
opinions,, which, so far as our limited information ext|md,s, ha^p 
nOtihith^riP been made public. 

lu Tecompcnse to Dr Gillies, we will quote, a passage in wmicli 
hq has , cleared up a difficulty which perplexed two eminent 
writers. 

/ f,,>The vaftnefs of the palace, or ratlier the palaces of^ Alexandria, 
not furpriCe ns, if we admit that the imperial palace at Rome was 
larger than all the reft of that capital. Hume, in his ori the po- 
puloufnefs of ancient natiou , p. 473, is jiiftly incredulous with'tvgai^i to 
this point ; and Gibbon endeavours to remove the dilKhlty by 
that the emperors had confifeated the houfew*$ and gardens of Opulent’ fe- 
tiators, — ihcreforc, included under the name of the imperial pialace* ’f £h*- 
ettne and Fall. c. 6. p. 161.) But upon turning to the palfage ttioHe- 
rodian, 1. 4. c. 1 . on which this incredible account of the 
the imperial palace wholly reft s, the words coni'cy to me a?d.iil^Tent 
meaning from that in which they are taken by all Latin tmnllaton^; net 
excepting the learned Poliiisn. Tl\e hi dorian relates, that the i^ins of 
Sevenis, u|xm their father’s death at Yoik., haiiened by 
road to Rome, never eating at the fame table, nor (leeping iu.. 
houfci The rapidity of tlieir journey was urged by tlveir 
taking up feparate quarters iu the amplitude of the royal palace, grea|^y 
rium any city, ^cW. Tlcrodian inilitules, i)o^ a^curiiigi^ 

fon between the magaitude of Rome and that of its iinpe:j'uJ pala^^^ 
he puly intimates, generally and indefniitcly, the magiutudc of 
lace# in diftia£t wings, of which, Caracalla and 
be fafer from each other’s machinations than in the dtit^S 
Italy through which they had to pafs. ' ' ’ / 

We thoroughly <\>iicar in this opinlcpi •, indeed, k 
stpted witli more absolute cctitidcuce than it i$ '‘by^Dr CSilffls. 
It ,excit 9 s a suspicion that botfrMr Hoaic and Mr GiBtroti 
liaye looked, at ///e W7‘i?;/g cgLwn in the pai^o f f Acix 
^hat lustvytian s^itis to luvt; hjrokoa rh^iiorValiy, 
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poaM i laiM md n^ireiimrii&Maie itbilp If ^ mHi iiU 
Ihan^tAf »t4<B*lnenr-w« state of tJie natncs trtJertfuifriMil 
j«tioiyi.nl»d^ti)lt 8ytn^t<H)i^ of iittern^ tlxengh «tr aitoilrt*i fa 
daw cittt^rt:^ We cfaaot jusd^ fa eapectfa t» vefa^'tli^ 
dentafncy i fajt perfapa tfa reader will ixtuse tvs fat pvtdNf fa' 
* faF <^HW somp c£ Uiese poims, Fhicb will jfal fa 
nmyd i^pjlectirdv lit die worli hinder oar review. ' 

*. fj 'ths sauil MaocdotiiaQ army of Alexandfa, teedepd ftea 
4ittj^' recruits from tfa same country during tfa course of fajs 
cm^UiKtSy, FbnJii fawever, unless more numerous Ifao aneio^ 
writers report tfani» could have little ippre ifan repaued fap 
losses of war and fatigue during eleven years, and filled tfa plai^ 
of ifyaaa veterans whom from time to ume he dismissed to thdp 
gftty^fffifuttry- The collective armies, fawever, of his genesis, 
ipere dispuung tfa spoil, almost iouiiediately after hia 
death, seem to have been very numerous. Antigonus hrouffa 
80,000 men into tfa battle m Ipsus} the opposite army waa 
httle mfinver t and tfa troops of Ptolemy were not engaged fh 
this adtion. lilts too, was after twenty years of constant war* 
£nOi Olid many weB conte«>ted and sangumary battles. Macedon 
indeod tfa mint of soldiers ; but Macraon was a emnurr 
Jlf lid ysst extent, and, after it became dmded from the rest of dip 
•cpnpiT*, cptiid not, it should seem, have furnished troops to fa. 
reiga,ahd often hostile sovereigns. The solution of diis proUcfa 
a|M(1falbi|n4 by.comparing scattered passages of antiquity. Thq 
jlllp^iJiTnigth of all these armies was tfa Macedonian pbalanl’i 
dllS’iRf diose grand military innovations which fare rewarded 
gl^US of lieir inventors witli supreme power and renowti^ Iby 
twA i^tucies tfa phalanx was supposed to be inesistibfa Wlwtt 
famjdi^te, it consuted of 1024 files, lf> deep. Thar sn 

qlgsofafar* presenting their Macedonian spears, wfadi wae SSf 

^he fifth rank {acgected Iteyond ifa 
upit, WMllot to be withstood by tfa shorter weapons and ilfas 
ypnipncysiaaiKcnieiit of tfa Greeks, much lesa by tfa vmfarrtMiji 
IlsrdSulgK ttpU^des of tfa Asiatics. This phahuw, so etfdyfa<||ie 
filled up with Persian 'Weasetaldlly<i|is 
tfa three &st ranks of lladefamafas tfawsw^ 
placed mmtfat'Macedoidadifa '% 

4l}ts ibdiifia## tPtrrtnintimet fimsMOt «faUH»*hnd{imfap«oll>mfin% 

*Alk F« 8 >>|U% inttmBipCttWUl^i MXfaytBOqiW«dpWiih)fa«n^ 
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^Ktncdl'tliril^ ttttowof 

Mm f toWMT niSoM^ sfiSA^ i& 

ividt WwurwUM^pellgtiofl. Nl^xtm' 
iftA^liMBcdimianf, or those et least 

wtre the netcenan troops who weie raisoli iif Mpw 
wujswnb for die service of the hvo' eOsSetfi kit^St* ftonTm 


nmiBOnb for die service of the hvo' eOsSetfi kit^ . 

viwBn dttw of Europe and AeiS. Hi^ Sj^' ^'tO'ltolk 
adopted the Macedonian tactics, but were'mg^ taaSim^jf da 
tarn dde of the phalanx, and fonned a very (fapectaue part of 
<die army. Ute great victory obtained l» Ptolemy 'EhStoMet^ 
Kaphia, is ascribed, by Polybius to the nediaess«f hh GwSaat 
ideroeiumes, which had lately been levied for his seWidbs VHMiid* 
^ those of Antiocfaus were exhausted by the fadMe'of Itm 
Campaigns in the Upper Asia. A passa^ in Plaufus ddtbvm 
Iwht upon the recruiting or crimping system of tbit 'th 
w comedy of die Miles Glerususi Pyrgopolinitts tetis twdM 1ft 
Wns employed upon such a commission,— ' ? f< >• 

* Man res Sekucui me opere ortvit raaxifflo, ' ' 

' Ut Hm latrones (i. a. mneedariot) coeerem ct coDlctibdrerti * ' '* 

. Ja, 1. $t>, t. 


‘In the |)lays, mdeed, of that writer and of Terepce, die mhV 
fors of the later Greek comedy, we find the stage charaet^ Of dm 
‘partisan, who has served in the wars of ss much esti^ttdf!. 
od as those of the dave and the parasite. It occurs dWM or ^Nft 
'tiflsee iu Plairtus, and once in the well known Thrasoof TeieatO^ 
stid alduHi^ the sameness which pervades them, mify 
dimk diat these authors rather copied each other Qian VimHIk 
dhete must have been a prototype in the received ttodOh oiMm ' 
■dftracter, whkh the public were able to recognize. In'overyhih 
jtftiee, they are represented as having acquired iaordtftitO ticSift, 
'liri aa Spending it a good deal in the same manner as an 
wailor is siHftnsed to eet rid of his priTC money. Hut tho piftalu 
yH SriU hdd no further. The most ridiculous vani^, Stti|dd^ 
wui oowaidice, nm the constant attributes of ths sotmer in tfMftife 
•oesntUies. 'A hation, one would think, mustbe sunk usry^^l |u 
ttAish die military i^racter was never ethifaited'"birt 
tmrtlboienipdblili Bu^ to judge firam history, di* pkthtfthtbK 
fftsHMnskrhrt omsdiar^ed. ^e Greeks of that sg^ flil>wh'«tw> 
iftletodo^ with Rome oArMwedon, di^amd ott«daift||| 
;^.ail4>jMUi«a^ PdtiM^ it m» imtH^ias thus to'^MSie (ihi^ 
WhieeteiB wars hk wjii^ it fafg sw c^«m J'ublls 
' ’ in^guattoo 
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indignation refused to the mercenaries of the Seleuddae tliat a<l- 
miration and sympathy wjiich are the usual reward of a military 
life. The third class of troops in the armies of these princes^ 
were their native subjects, ^fhough the inliabitants of tlie finest 
climates of Asia were generally unwarllke, other parts, especially 
the mountainous districts, contained a hardy race of men. The 
skill which barbarians frequently acquire in missile weapons, is 
formidable to any army not possessed of artillery, and conse- 
quently obliged to fight near at hand. Media, the finest province 
of Asia, produced an incomparable breed of horses ; and the 
tings of Syria, at one time, were able to reinforce their armies 
from the savage hardihood of the Isaurian mountaineers, the ob- 
stinate bravery cf the Jews, ami the dexterity of the Parthian ca- 
valry. The kingdom of Egypt socnis to supply less military re- 
sources from irseir. Yet. if 200, ()00 infnitry and 4*0,000 horse 
obeypd the n'lanctire of Philudelphus, so prodigious an ainty 
could hardly have been collected without great draughts upon the 
native population. 

II. It would be a mcie dilHcuIt task to attempt the satisfactory 
delineation of the internrl state of society. If wc were to judge 
from the personal character of the sovereigns, upon wliich, in a 
mere despotism, so much seems to cUpond, the condition of the 
Eastern Greeks w’ould gcnercilly :<ppe.ir deplorable. After the 
first or second generation, the sac :\:6t>ar6 oi Seleucus and rsoiemy 
degenerated into cileminritc* r : portentous guilt; and iho 

annals of Coni:r.jntinople itself *.<*rdiy tor.tain a greater series of 
crimes, tiian sullied the roy^i fam lies of Antioch and Alexan- 
dria. But tliis was compensate'! tu tl.i ir subjects by the peculiar 
advantages of tlieir situation. Mity enjoyed the incxJiaustible 
fertility of Syria, Babylcitia and The ports of the hiedi^r 

terranean were crowded* with vf ’/eii, secure from maiitinie hos- 
tility; and the creation of almo-t numberless cities, bearing the 
names of Seleucus and his family, is the ncLlest erulciice of the 
riches and magnificence of that ciynusty. Aiiienssusspeviks of the 
Syrians, as a people who, frem the fertility of their country, ha4 
little need to labour, and consumed their leisure in ban quo ling 
and diversions. Antiocli, the capital, was njost distiuguii.hed for 
this character. The bc. nrifui grove of D^ pliiic, situated al>out 
five miles from that city, v. as t'ie scene wlicix* its luxurious ui- 
habitants abused the prodigality of r..*turc in every enjoyment of 
voluptuous case. It was the i .ore 1 onourable cbnructorixtic: of 
Alexandria, to be the sevt of iitcraiure j and the priiise of her 
$overc!gns to have bestowed p iroBi'ge upon men, vTio, howevier 
inferior tc those nursed iii.tlv -.osom of Grecian libcnvj surpjissr 
ed them in etvdicion, and liavt formed a tort of epoch In. the hiiv- 
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tory of Jettefrs. Less regard seems to have been paid to science 
by the Scleucidae ; but they cultivated the favourite and almost 
peculiar art of the Greeks, that of stamping metals with consum- 
mate beauty and ingenuity ; and by their coins and medals, the 
imperfect remains of their history have often been illustrated. 
The condition of the native Orientals is not easily to be distin- 
guished. The remote and barbarous provinces, wherein but few 
Greeks were settled, probably felt little more than a nominal sub- 
jection, and retained such laws and customs as they might have 
of their own. Even in the city of Seleucia, Polybius seems to 
speak of magistrates or judges belonging to the native inhabitants. 
Their comlition, however, where the Greeks were numerous, as 
ij) Syria or Cilicia, was probably little better tlian servile ; at 
least those countries seem to have supphed slaves to the markets 
of (iicoce and July. 

III. If wc were to appreciate political vigour merely by extent 
of dominion, the kingdom of Syria would appear incomparably 
the most powerful of those that were shared amongst the con- 
querors of Ipsus. But it was weakened by its own size, and by 
the difliculty of retaining in subjection nations distinct in their 
race, manners, and language. 'Fhe distant provinces were neces- 
sarily entrusted to the care of viceroys, who sometimes became 
too powerful to continue subjects. Tw'O successive revolts of 
Moio in the Upper, and of Achreus in tlie Lesser Asia, threatened 
tJie throne of Antiochus the Great and although his victories 
for a time reestablished the Syrian pow cr tlinmghout Asia, yet 
after his death, or rather after the inglorious events of the latter 
part of his reign, it soon fell to pieces, and, in less than half a 
century, was reduced to insignihcMnce, Even hi its best days, 
we must not conceive, that the successors of Seleucus possessed 
that firm and well compacted sovereignty over all parts of their 
dominions, w'hich notions borrowetl from modern Europe would 
lead us to expect. They received assistance in war, and tribute 
in peace, from many barbarous nations, who maintained in itheir 
owm precincts a virtual independence. The writ of the king of 
Syria, w^e suspect, did not riui into tite me tin tains of the Mardi 
or .the Carduclii. But decisive proofs of their weakness appear 
in the countries which were successively dismembered from their 
dominions. In Asia Minor, the nortlicrn parts were occupied by 
the three petty kingdoms of Pergamos, Bithynia, and P^phkgo- 
nia, and the more powerful one of Pontiis j a horde of GauIs 
and the kings of Cappadocia shared part of the midland die^ct.^ 
and latterly, a nest of pirates fastened upon the southern 'coast 
pf Pamphtlia and Cilicia. In the east, their possessions %ere e- 
qually dilapidated. Immediately after the dc;,ta of Alexander^ 

ua 
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an Indian cbiefi hj name Sanidrocottus^ 
from the Panjah ; atid Se]euid:Tis prud^tly soi|(| 
distant tonque^s fot 500 elej^nts. Bo liti^ is {i^ard ^terw^df 
of. the provinces lying on the hitter side of^HI 0171^ 

Candahdr> that we may suspect them to have foOoWfd the eifr 
ampJb« Theodotds^ a G^eky soon afterwards revoked in 
tria« and estsdblished a dynasty which bsted for near a centujcy 
and a half, till k was swept away by an invasion of Tartars ^ ^ 
which is attested at once by the historians of Greece and of 
Chin^ .This little kingdom, stationed as it were upon the out-» 
post of civiliaed life, has excited some interest in mod^ ^ 
and Mr Gibbon thoiight (it to give tlicm credit for being 
instructors of the Tartars, and even the Hindoos, in science. It 
was not, however, as has somciimes been imagined, insulated, 
till witl^ a few years of its downfal ; the kings of Syria re-r 
taming the adjacent province of Ariana, part of the present 
Khorasan and Sigxstan. A far more important people occupied 
the western parts of Ikhorasan, the Parthicurs, who ^re tbouglu 
with much pretebility to have been a Scythian clan, which at m 
early period had fixed itself in that region* Antiochus Uie Great 
kept mein within bounds ; but after his death they encroixebed 
iip^ Media, and finally usurped all the provinces to the ea;^ of 
the Eufdirates. 

'Kie kingdom of Egypt, Uioiigh neccs^rily more clrcuro-^ 
serSt^ than that of Syria, was less liable to dismembermeDt. f ts 
limits were however various. Cyrene was its permanent ap.^ 
penda«* It comained also generally Cyprus, and sometimes 
<:k3sloSyri3, which M*as its debatcable frontier on the side of 
^Vsia. Two only of its monarchs seem to have achieved more 
exteii^ve conquests. In the golden age of Ptolemy PhiladcJphus, 
Crete;^ Caria, and Lycia, were subject to Egypt. A.t a later pe* 
riod, Ptolemy Eucrgetus gained more unprofitable trophies, from 
an e^edltion into ubia, the memory oi which is preserved by 
an inscription discovered in that country about Uie bth ceutqry* 
But when the Romans came to meddie with tlie affairs of the 
East, thjp kings of Egypt felt their inadequacy to cemtend j obeye« 
ed mandates of the republic wi^x bumili^ing obseqi^io,u$pes$, 
and nrw Irewardcd by that great Polypheine, with th« priv.iJ#g!ei . 
of beiojg devoured the last- 

In and opulence, the kix^dom of h^edpn w^s the least ' 
consideibbie of the three* |n rating its efiec^iye powder, we 
pertel^ mjafe st difiei^nt estimate. Though npe vpyy ^ 

it contained rnuies of the precious, as well as t|ig ine^s^v 

Its nitiv<?s fobnfed excell^^^^ soldiers, braye, fahhfl^l, ‘W- 

patiel^. ktyvai embra:Ced, except on the side of .the sea, by 
niouiJt?^ ^ous barrier j beyond which, to the north and 

cast, 
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cafti dwelt fysfce and warlike batba^an^^ #h!ch» &oiigb not al« 
V6ry thof<>(igh fubmilfion, were commonly h% aua;iliaries 
ih fhe fields l^j the refiftance which it made V the ttomaa 
arba, toay judge of the intrioSc ilrengtb of Mace^oU* The 
coni^ waft (^uite uuequaL Itome had ceafed to nghr op hiiiy 
add had cOme to wield fatets of every kind* far fuperm to t&ole 
of any competitor. Tet even ondet thtfe difadvantagea^ the on-^ 
p^nfar and fpirhlefs F^erfeus was able to foil three focceffive 
Roman coUfols in the defence of his country. The harOi mea^ 
fufes to which the Romans reforted, prove the fenfe they en« 
tdrtained of the compatriots of Alexander. Macedon Was divid-> 
cd into fonr diilri£ls» perf^dtly diltiiK^ in police* and govern- 
ment ; Und* to render the frparation more perfe^i, inteimarriages 
among their exclnfive inh. * itants were prohibited* There is 
one peculiarity which applies equally to the Macedonians and 
Greeks of Syria and £gypt. Though each of their royal fami- 
lies was placed upon the throite by no right but conqueft* tliough 
they had fupplanted and cxtlnguillicd the ancient ftock* though 
tlierr own elevation was recent in the memory of man, their fub- 
je£tS afppear to have f^It, for them, all that blindnefs of loyalty^ 
which is commonly fuppofed to follow only Jong efiablifhed and 
illuftrious dyhafties. No impoftor, who made pretenfiooft tw 
royal defeent, failed of temporary fuccefs; even though he 
claimed to draw Ins breath from the contemptible Pei feus, ot* 
the frantic Anttochus Epiphancs. So irregular is the attachmefit 
of nations to tlieir rulers, and fo fallacious the reafoning of thoie 
who fuppofe that fuch fcntimcnts cannot be felt for thofc whofe 
pofleiGon is but of yefterday, and whofe title is the fword. 


Art. IV. Outlines of a Plan for educating Ten THoufind Poor 
Children^ by ^abl^ing Schools tn Country Titian r and Pillages ? 
and for umtmg works of Indujfry with ttfeful Knowtedj^e^ By 
Jofeph Loincafter. Svo. London. 1 8o0. 

'■pMOUctt it fen to our lot to defend Mr liancafter a^aLaft^thie 
^ cruel and unfounded clamour to which he was 
partly^ boeaUfe he had the misfortunb not to be a ntember of tfaftf 
church of England, principally on account of his great i 

our obft^rrutioiis, at that period, were tdore cakulatbd 
the aggrefiions of his enemies, than to explain tiie nature, and 
to enmoe cheimponatice of his improvefiTents^iri education. 

We prutnift that we are going fo fay a gtdat deal al^utJutu 
pencils, primmerft, ftnd fptliing^idok^ V^c arb aware 
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tails must be very dullj and would be unpardonable, if they were 
not eminently useful. We would not, however, load our pages 
witli them, if the object were to recommend an ingenious thijory 
for trial, rather tlian to explain an invention which has. been al- 
ready attended with the most perfect success. If an artist comes 
with a tiresome and complicated machine, and boasts of its ex- 
traordinary pourers, we have a right to say, go to work, and give 
us some proof. But when lie accepts the challenge, and in prac- 
tice outdoes his own boastings, is necessary to look over every 
rack and pinion of his instrument, — to speak of it honourably, 
that it may be studied, — and to describe it perspicuously, that it 
may be imitated. 

We sliali state the methods of Mr Lancaster in the branches 
of education urhich his school comprehends, — point out the lead- 
ing principles on which he appears to have conducted his institu- 
tion, — discuss, shortly, the question of his originality, and then 
take the li^>erty of making a few remarks on the much, and late- 
ly agitated question, of the education of the poor. 

The first or lowest class of children arc taught to write the 
printed alphabet, and to name the letters when they see them, 
'rhe same with the figures used in aritlmictic. One day the boy 
traces the form of the letter, or figure ; the next day he tells the 
name, when he sees the letter. These two methods assist eacli 
other. When he is required to write H for example, .the shape 
of the letter which, he saw^ yesterday assists his manual execution ; 
-—when he is requred to say how that letter is named, the shape 
of the letter reminds him of his manual execution ; and the ma- 
nual execution has associated itself with the name. 

In the same manner he learns syllables and words writing 
them one day, — reading them the next. 

Tlie same process for writing tlie common epistolary charac- 
ter, u»d for reading it. 

(A) This progress made, the class go up to the master to read,— 
a class, consisting perhaps of iiO. Wliile one boy is reading, * the 
word, ex. gr. Ab-so-lu-ti-on, is given out with a loud voice by tie 
monitor, and written down by all tlie other 29 boys, who arc 
provided with slates for that purpose \ which writing is looked 
over by the monitors, and then another word called, and m on ; 
whoever writes a word, spells it of course at the same time, and 
spells it with much more atteiitbn than in the common, way. 
So tli^ there is always one boy reading, and twenty-nipe writing 

* Tills is the ooly iniUnce of foltUry reading, uwi is ufed rather jis a 
more partk^ar trial of a boy’s progrefs; in general, Mr Lati(^.*v 
disapproves of it, as it creates no cmularion. 
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and spelling at the same time ^ whereas, in the ancient method^ 
the other twenty-nine did nothing. 

(B) The first and second classes write in sandf the middle class- 
es on slates ; onljr a few of the upper boys on paper with ink. 
This is a great saving in point of expense;— in books the saving 
is still greater. Twenty or thirty boys stand round a card sus- 
pended on a nail, making a semicircle. On this card are printed 
the letters in a very large character these letters the boys are 
to name, at the request of the monitor. When one spelling 
chiss have said their lessons in this manner, they are despatched 
off to some other occupation, and another spelling class succeeds. 
In this manner, one book or card may serve for 5?00 boys, who 
would, according to the common method, have had a book each. 
In the same manner, syllabus and reading lessons are printed on 
cards, and used with the same beneficial economy. 

(C) In arithmetic, tlie monitor dictates a sum, ex. gr. in addi- 
tion, which all the boys wTite down on their slates. For example, 

3 7 vS 

9 i 6 

He then tells them, aloud, how to add tlic sum. First column — 
6 and S are^ ll, and 4* are 18; set dovrn 8 and carry 1 to the 
next column ; — and so on. In this manner, the class acquire fa- 
cility of writing figures, and placing them ; and, by practising 
what the monitor dictates, insensibly acquire facility in adding. 
Again they arc placed round arithmetical cards, in the same man- 
ner as in paragraph (B), and required to add up the columns. 
:-This method evinces what progress they have made from the pre- 
ceding method of dictating ; and the two methods are always 
used alternately. 

It is obvious, that a school like this of Mr Lancaster’s, con- 
sisting of from TOO to 1000 boys, would soon fall into decay, witli- 
out a very close attention to order and method. In this part of 
his system, Mr Lancaster has been as eminently successful as in 
any other ; contriving to make the methotl and arrangement, so 
necessary to his institution, a source of amusement to the chil- 
dren. In coming into school, in going out, and In moving in tlieir 
classes from one part of the school to another, tlie children move 
ilia kind of measured pace, and in known places, according to* 
their number, of which every boy has one. Upon the first Insti- 
tution of the school, there was a great loss and confusion’^ liats-* 
After every boy has taken his place there, they all stand up, ex- 
pecting the word of command, Siing gour hats i uj>on which they 
immediately suspend their hats round their necks by a sjEiring 
provided for tliat purpose. When the young children write in 
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fand> they all look attentively to thehr monitor) watting ^ Ati 
word) and inftantly fall to wwk, with nulitarv precifion) upM 
receivUig it. All thefe Httle inventions keep cnildreu in a coik 
ftant Hate of afflvit/) prevent die lilUeiihefs fo c^fdfvable m all 
other inftitutions for educadoO) and evince (trifling as they ap* 
pear to be) a very original and obferving mind in him who iflh* 
vented them. 

The boye aflembled round their reading or arithmetical cards, 
tale piaers as in common fchools. The boy who is at the head 
of the clafs wears a ticket, with fome faitable infenption, atid 
has a priae of a little pi^ure. The ticket*bearer yields his 
badge of honour to whoever can excel him ; and the defire of 
obtuning) and the fear of lofing, the mark of diftin£lion, creates, 
as may eaiily be conceived, no common degree of enterprize and 
exertion. Boys have a prize when they are moved from one 
clafs to anodier, as the monitor has alio from wliofe clafs they 
are removed. Mr I.anca(ter has eftablifhed a fort of paper cUro 
rency of tickets. Thefe tickets are given for merit two tickets 
are worth a paper kite;— three worth a balU-'-four worth a 
wooden horfe, &c. &c. &c. 

* It is no unof'ial thing with me to deliver One or two hundred 
prizes at the fame time. And at fach tiroes the Countenances of the 
whole fchool exhibit a moll pleafing feene of delight : as the boys who 
obtain prizes, commonly wuk round the fchool in proceflioD, bolding 
the prizes in their hands, and an herald prodaiming before them, 

* Ihefe good bop have obtained prizes for going into another clafs. ' 
The honour of this has an efleff as powerful, if not more fo, than the 
prizes tbemfelves. * 

Ji. large collection of toys, bats, balls, pit^ures, kites, U fuf- 
pended above the mailer’s head, beaming glory and plcafure upon 
the fchool beneath. l\lr Lancafter has alfo, as another inctmtivc, 
an order of merit. No boys are admitted to this order but thofe 
who dilltnguiih themfclves by attention to their ftudies, and by 
their endeavours to check vice. The difiinguilhing badge is a 
filver medal and plated chain hanging from the neck. The fupe- 
rior clafs has a fixed place in the fchool ; any clafs that can excel 
it may eje& them from this place, and occupy it tliemfeivcs. 
Every member, both of the attacking and defending dalles, feds, 
of courfe, the moft lively intereft in the iflue of the contelt 

Mr Lancafter punilhes by fttame rather than pain ; varying 
the mepns of exciting (hame, becaufc, as he julUy obferves, uiy 
inode oS punilhment long continued lo&s its e0e£l. 

The boys in the fchool appoinmd to teach others are called 
monitors ; they are in the proportion of aboul one moniior to ten 
boyt. So that^ for the wHcdc fchool of tooo bbp, there is only 

one 
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tmm)lllt9$ 4m rm*d 4ie Iim4bkmj4i444tm if4l>i%cf*Miem« i 

s«|M|. , wwi^iWj 4m <Bi>rfiiiqiitfw»iawr»>;di ^ < i » 'ijiriiMtMiaapnt--^ 
tqifc^Sl4wi% ip wi» »ow cJ sb$ff% i«npean[bn£#falit«o#%»4Wk • 
ilir %afKaft«r s»yt up»n tbr ttbi^ «£ rWIWi i( i$ 
ckiw W no iiekir« to con«nt» tan no wmnw i ib 'toibdt 

c^n^>iv * Etcher; let dw rel^ion of jQwHtetifrin^iglt^if «■< 
Quaker ^ool is founded upon this method of teachiiUptl tx faity » 
i or 1 will confine myaklf to dune geustsd fiekeiiieU 
pllp^l^ which are suitable to aUeects^ if you diute to fi>UHd'4>' 
g«e|ral school for the instruction of indigence ; or I. will tked^i' 
with temporal instruction of my puy^s, and von may 
cosmite ^Msir religious instruction to whom you pteaMs* ' So sapu 
the me^iber of a rdigious <'• ct, whi<^t of ail othn rcEgioui^Jtec^ 
has i^owed kself the least desirous of making eonvertu. ‘ Thu 
so moderate, and so reasonable, ^t> if we ate t%htlf%faraicd, 
h&^opuuer haa at last not only succeeded inallsyil^the jeal« 
oi^y of some of the rulers of the En^isn churchy bu« huttyett" 
raised lumself up sotae patrons out of their numbrrs.i '* 
iTtmse we believe to be dm leading features this esinbKsh-> > 
ment. For the many interesting particulars which, tU sfi short * 
ani,abstraat, we have been compelled to omit, we refer eo the 
book* itself. It is not badly written, though somewhat ^Udnt StMl 1 
<]u(d|trHh t hut we hate no objeetton to the Obadtah SavMtr, 
and do not wish that Quahers should write books like othe^ 
pleiM^thsK it sometmtig interesting aud picturesque in their 
singuhritteu.' ' * 

^ Tlte improvements which Mr Lancaster has made in dltiea> 
tion, are, m the cheapness of schools, their activity, their order, ^ 
and their emulation. The reading, cyphering, and spelling 
snspended for the successive use of 8 or lOvboys ; the' ' 

ment of sand and slate instead of pen and ink, and pattlditlam'bf ' 
monitors instead of ushers, musr, in large seminaries, c^nilii^e"' 
an immense saving. The rntroduction of jnonitDtt, an'eittm^h * 
im^ttant part of the w'hole scheme, iS as great an improvement 
in sdiuels, at> the introdnetion of noncommissioned effiterS wouhl 
be in an army which had before been governed only by giptsdhS| ' 
imrien, and colonels : they add that constant and minute' utti^ ^ 

. U^a.. .a. Jia u. dJUfi.yS# f . 


and occasional supafntendance of superiors iswhoEy t^tdssi! 
uriweliatfis Ms tisk, und is Often ashamed of it t n momtA 
noUrhd by it, and dwrefore loves it : he IS pta<^ over 
if their exertions hid been superior, wonId>jhre been p» 


if their exertions hid superior, would n^ b^ p» ^ 
him rldl ei£cd hr the pdoof of his excelltinire. Fower is'i$ 
hints #}'*ttnU<iri%s*hlhit 

of in the mm ihsMogmanneri 

uoi: XI. NO. ;rf. E Lancaaltr'a 
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Lancaster’s school. |>7or is the monitor at all detaine(l by teiich- 
ing to others what he has already learnt $ at least wt utipfo^taB^y 
detained ^ for, if a boy be at the head of the first spthii^ clais, 
it is clear that a delay of six or eight weehs in teaching to others 
what he has already learnt, will perfect him lA his new abqtiire- 
ments, and rivet them in his memory. After this, he is made a 
private in some superior regiment, and his post becomes an object 
of honour and competition to the lads v-hom he has taught. He 
is very wisely allowed to have a common interest with the boys 
whom he instructs ; and to receive a prize equal in value with 
any prize^obtaiiied by any individual among them. In 'some in- 
; stances, the monitor teaoies and learns at the same time ; for, in 
dictating the sum as in paragraph (C), the monitor is furnished 
with a key ; and therefore, in dictating, only reads what others 
have writtp^n for him ; but in so doing, it is plain his attention must 
be exercised, and bis memory impressed as much, if not more, 
than thttoe of an boy in the class ; and, whatever good is produc- 
ed in others by that mode of instruction, must be produced in him 
ill ;.K equal oi superior degree. The extraordinary discipline, 
progress, and economy of this school, are, therefore, in a great mea- 
sure, produced by an extraordinary uuipber of noncommissioned 
officers, serving without pay, and learning while they teach. 

When we consider the very dull and distant motives for imptove- 
men* which have hitherto been presented’ to children, it ij not 
U^rprising that education should be often so unsuccessful — always 
so tedious.. The day is line, the sun shines brightly through the 
window, and a £ne young animal, with his veins quivering with 
health and activity, is not only forbidden to trundle a newly pur- 
chased liioop, but set down before a black shte to do a sum in 
tare and trett ; or, in ^eater schools, to make a copy of Latin 
verses about Troy and ^neas. — ^What are his motives for under- 
going this present misery ? Has he a wife and family to support, 
like the thrasher who goes to his daily task ? Is he refreshed by 
immediate fees like the accomplished pltulists ^ho drives from 
fistula to fever, and from ague to atrophy ? Is he certain, like ar. 
author, of losing his dinners for the ensuing week^ if bis task 
is incomplete The only motiv^ held before him are, that ht 
wm please bis fathers and be a grcat man in after fife i and that 
, Latin and Greek arc necessary accomplishments for a gentleman. 
Alas, the eternity of six months must elapse, before the parent ts 
made acquainted with the genei^ progress has made 
14f ftr^rs sheuM pass away, and himself aftrive at maivs sewte, 
is quits impossible i— and, if it is possihlei be has an itiicle or a 
courin of large fortune, univeraally respected, and povrerf^ at 
Uie quarte* f^ssxo&fi who docs not know whether BrutnS kUIed 
^ eifcsar, 
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Crtttafi or Caesar Bratus ; and who batieves Tiill]r iod Cicero to 
hi two distinct ^sons. Such are remote and poweriess 
hkothres which children hav^ hitherto been stimulated, 

hats, balls and kites Of Mr Lancaster, we concmve to be admir> 
able atuaiiiaries of education, and to afibrd that strong smd pre- 
sent stimulus which best overcomes the vis innfie, and establish- 
kjl the difficult and unnatural habit of application. It is all verjr 
Well to talk about studying from a sOnse of doty. Mature, beard- 
ed men, who fall into this cant, require the immediate stimulus 
of a guinea ; or, at least, a return tor their laboitr in a month or 
a year; expecting, in the mean time, that the poor child for 
whom Aey cant, the miserable and inexperionced eanteti should 
exert himself for benefits which, it is very dodbtful, whether or 
not he will reap when half his life is elapsed. Notldng, in our 
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two guineas worth of gold to a ted ribbon, and ~all it the order 
of the golden cannon, or the golden swivel, or what not } — ind in 
everjr battle you will have a uousand young men of spirit per- 
forming the most darind actiohs to cbtain it. A garter is vacant 
—or, in other words, the privilege of tcihng the passer by, by 
means of a bit of goQd at the knee, and a bit ot silver on the 
belly, that you are a man of hig^ birA and large fortu.ie. The 
Cabin^, however, sit in grave consultation on the distribution 
of this honour) the greatest men of the country are sleepless 
in their palaces, and the minister loses or gains the lord of a 
province by his gift)— and yet we are half angr^ that a breech- 
lesf boy should struggle day and night for a shining lump of tin, 
which tellp the passer by that he is diligent and good. We do 
not mean, hf these observations, to express the SKghtest degree 
of diirespect for the established honouis of the country,— quite 
the contrary. We are convinced, that such institutions are tho- 
roughly founded in good sense, and knowledge of human nature ) 
and that they are eminently usefuL We approve, in the most de- 
dded manner, ^ courage and originality of that man Who has car- 
ried into education those institutions, Which, in the business of the 
v^r^^, afe the nmst powerful of all motives. Vanity is the word 
m whtdh all these ejections ate founded ) and M unfortunately 
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It must not be forjgotten, that in Mr Lancaster’s every 

hoy is every moment employed. It Is obvious, Aat rrftlte class 
asseir.biecl round tlie suspended card for reading and;^]S)>#tling^ 
—the w.uid of the' monitor poiftihg to the particular 
taking pla,c^‘S, — ^thc hopes of obtaining a ticket, — ^htust fcedp tliie 
childre?! constantly on the alert. When they read, and 
write at the same ^ime, as in paragraph (A), or when the monitor 
dictates sums, as in (C), it is impossible for any individual to be 
inattentive. In common schools, the scholar is set to learn hh 
spelling, or his cyphering, by himself 5 and, after a certain time, 
the master hears hirii his lesson, and judges of his attention fcy hU 
readint ss in performing it. The learning part of the business is 
left entirely to the boy himself, and his time often whiPd away in 
everv 'species of idleness, The beauty of Mr Lancaster’s system 
is, that nothing is trusted to the boy himself ; he does not only 
rej?cat the lesson before a superior, but he learns it before a su- 
perior. When he listens to the dictating process in arithmetic, 
•and add% up as he is commanded, he does that under the eye and 
command of a master, which, in other schools, he would be 
trusted to do by himself. In short, in these troops the appointed 
officer sees, tliat the soldier shoulders his musket twenty times 
a day, who, by doing it often, cannot avoid doing it well. In 
other troops, the officer tells the soldiers how it is to done, 
apd leaves them to practise by themselves, — which they do, of 
course, very unwillingly, and very imperfectly, if they do it at 
ail. jSuch are the principles upon which Mr Lancaster has plan- 
ned his improvements in the education of the poor, and carried 
them into execution wdth such success, that one thusand bc^s may 
novi be educated in reaAngy writings and aritltmetic^ by ane persoUj 
at an expense mi exceeding 300/. per annum. A more beautiful, 
a more orderly, and a more affecting scene, th;m the school of 
Mr Lancaster, it is not possible to behold. The progress of the 
children is rapid beyond all belief $ and evinces, m the most gra- 
tifying manner, the extraordinary effects which are produced upon 
the human, mind by the arts of cultivation. ^ 

When a poor la A is educated, 'mariy valuable principles' of re- 
ligion, morals, and politics, m^y he fixed on his mind, which could 
not be conveniently tai^hf to Kim byany other means. * Ateehebl 
he, is .under influence bf his master ; for sbnie yi^fs aftet- 
wards, at home, under the influence of the patent. TOey fciye 
an interest in directing his newly acquired pdwer atigfa^' 
turning the bias of his mind io wjhdt is gobd j and thisi at* a 
viod, which genera’lly decidbii the character of 
fe is very trite to say^ that reading multiplies the inhoceiri rdifourt^s 
and amusements of ihe poor; out we cannot sec why Is ttot 

very 
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tru^. ^We do not object either to boxing or bull-b iiting ; 
but bj^fory of Robinson Crusoe is compatible with them, 
pi?i j£;i3otji' is at least a very fair and innocent rival to Rf*t up 
again^ them. . Village spprts are necessarily of rare occurrence. 
Readily is alivays accessible, and is permanently opposed to the 
perii^n^nt temptation of beer. The comforts and conveniences 
of, life would be somewhat increased, if every person in the state 
were edu<?ated. In agriculture, in manufactures, and among do* 
msstk servants, every body has felt more or less of inconvenience, 
the deficiencies of his dependants in reading, writing, anti 
accounts:. It is frequently found impossible to put very clever 
servants in the best situations, from their ignorance in these parti- 
culars 3 and masters are forced to place superiors over them, in 
other respects not qualified. 'ITicr sum of these inconveniences is 
worth attention. 

Nature scatters talents in a very capricious manner over the 
different ranks of society. It is not improbable but a' general 
system of education would rescue sonie veVy extraordinary under- 
standings from oblivion. 

Education raises up in the poor an admiration for something 
else besides brute strength and brute courage $ and probably 
renders them more tractable and less ferocious. A mob might 
issue forth to murder a, man, — ^all of whom could read, wtiio, 
and work sums in compound multiplication and. the rule of thtee. 
This o^rtainly might be \ but it is not quite so probable an oc- 
currence, as if they had employed their youth 'in scampering 
through the streets of London, and in small pilfering. The edu- 
cation of the poor is as valuable for what it prevents, as for what 
it teaches, A boy remains two years at Lancaster’s .school. 
What would he have been doing, if he had nOt' been there } 
What sort of habits and principles would he have contracted ? 
Apply tliis to St plies, to .Xiverpool, Manchester ami Birmiilg- 
ham. Jn villages, ,|he. question, perhaps,^ is, whether a boy to 
be a stupid animal, or an intelligent, animal ? There, temptarioi.s 
are so few, that his moral and religious character will remain tiif> 
^me; but, in towns, the alternatives are, intelligence add virtue, or 
ignorance and vice. In such, scenes of activity, a child will do, and 
learn sotnething. If you do not take care that itls good, he^will take 
fCare that it U evil., A thousand boys educated in thb hbart of the 
metropolis ! Bow isit possible to doubt if such a thing be psef Ol ? 
It: is tbe. fashion now to. say, that a mode of education is pti^vidod 
by the State, and that children may Ksten to the oral ihstmetions 
of clergymen in the pulpit. A clergyman prOaches fifteen mihutes 
week^ Has be the very unusual ajid valuable talcnf of coni- 
vmwdiog Attention ? ,\Vill the church hcl<I the thiriierii or fer- 

E3 ‘ 'tfeth 
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^ieth part of fata pamh f . If it; w)]}, hi^< :tfasni^ do., tfaejr i. 
Jn tfae short ptriod ’d^icated to sQspmc^ini* ^ ^ j|ipi^,(;t,.t:fa^r 
df«n of site years dM^ and gtdina up M«^,»t ,{ 9 . 

this possible^ Will fae 
pot the sl^herot intentw of ano^iti^^ 

i:tergy } k is quhe-okar^ that if th«^ «s:erti<m p t|tp ppl^ nyjgtp 
ten times a 8 ^reat,a 8 they are, that HP 

under Suoh” ctiefamstattces^ could . pQ 8 s^i^eiU|^W, .pu • { 4 %CUh jof 
other educadoo:.'*- Aad when such things Jip .<^ 
don* and in layge cities, ijtkreaUy p p^k an,^p(p 

'When yre are avuling oprseives m the jupp recent inventp^. ip 
every tbing'^eise,; why aw we w reyeri; jpackp^ in 

edocationr '• ■ ■■.' , ■; ■■ .' ' ' / /' .• 

It is 8 ^ ihsd the poor,- proud thtk atttifniuents in ^earping, 
will no lipgnr submit to the drudgery to. which thjw faaye he^- 
accustomed in their state of ignorance. . fn the ffr^ pjace, p 
evety bodjr can tead, .no bne win be mow propd of wadnw t^aa 
they are of walking i)ow, when every body can walk, if 
every pood' wan in Ei^laud were as proud as itucif 4 n‘, .ho 
either work or starve. Laln>ar depends not uppn opinion, but 
upon the neces^y eating and dfktkiijg. Truly mis^abk .W- 
deed would the con^h^ ol nupikind be,, if .society were suefa a 
papier inachi machine as these of teasoneys makp it to be,^if, 
bf any cluwge of fiduoat, men were to s^ase to retent, or to 
feari or toipr<»,;or'to;tmlj or to govwn. .The great passions and 
appelitw are mfeerwoven in our very faeipg $ and aU tb^ ipipo^nt 
and indispensable operationa of life rest u{^ the great passions, 
and aire as eterfo} as the foundations on wjnicfa 4*^7 sre placed. 

Rieading^ tnnfajplies ^e power of getting at *016 optniems and 
S»guiue^ts of others. ' Ifai . the epdi, jthe. gW^, qpmi(pi,,pnd the 
souhd'atgument,' prevail. The standard. bool^.anK^g the poor 
ijiH»tdd»not; cmeouiage disagection, hut {he ;cca>traryv. I^dkwns 
pawj^lets iVokld a<»Dettffie.s,get. amww the popr.s fut .j^ey would 
wedt with a' firmer. body of opinion .wau HWl/^d .tfap 

coinUion aveaa^faodcs would ..be. .of - .a.vew-.< 4 liernti^de$crlpd 
What is read b^y the classes immediate^ 4ne5?e']l|ie.poor, .is.nej- 
theF twason fiac anpiety.'v Witfa^thenij, .t^ fWtjons in Vdinary 
cit«dafiq»» iBspul govemwiwt and wfigitwr though tpttSi aw, in 
in genisnt, useful, just, and w^iMnii|!}e..i Jn, tHe farmetit.ol ppli. 
tic 3 Upfafipni ;|fawnghi vrfaiph igrenbiave fUC^tly passed, ,tfan 
gdontfa, ^aad tJw ^wero 

not .twdangked. by^ir ed^gti^ Irish., protected W 

their <tgflotenee.«t. .^e ; ^gbelbr; HUb; .for: . iiaab,. arc, eoyeimud 

with greater jnstiG^ and.Uve . v^ faapphres% any, 

ether peopfar4ndifeelw»rldt.' ^ we;ii!dlieve>-.to 

‘ ‘hf, 
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be, ¥iif will not 3 welcome and wportaot truth be at length 
dtSiised bytfie difiisioo of kttdwled^r What U dw dreadful 
aetret the poot are to find out when the j kive learived to read, and 
Write i' We have often aeen guaaUagt seUai-iicbriatcd country 
gbhtleihen, nOd and wink with a very pregnam wiMom^ when the 
educkthm^f the poor was mentidueil.^ ' We bear d)^ no palice 
their stupid prejudicet, but wish, on the contrary, uith the 
Uttnost sincerity^ accomplishments of readitig, writing, aiad 

cyphering^ were moW generally diffused among these gentlemen.; 
add that they were taught, by enjoying these btessings: themselves, 
cd appreciate tliem more justly for others. 

‘ Tl^e are now, perhaps, one million more of persons who can 
read and write, then thete were before the revolution. H^s this 
increase of knowledge produced any increase of disaffedion ? If 
ignorance is useful to a state, to what degree is it use^ ? Or, 
where has the argument any limit i 

The expense of education is not to be mentioned. A boy learns 
reading, writing and accounts, for fourteen* shillings, who would, 
in hedge-breaking, or picking pockets, cost the county double the 
money in the same time. 

The investigation might be pushed on to a great length. These 
are a few of the principal advantages which appear us to resist 
from education j from which we do not expect miractes, or believe 
that it would put an end to mendicity, and render the cx^^tipn-. 
eris place a sinecure. But we do most firmly believe, that it may* 
be made the means of rescuing thousands of human being! 
vice and misery, of teaching the blessings of rational religion,' 
improving the character, and increasing the happiness of th^ 
lower orders of mankind* And for these reasons, the cause of 
education shall sever want our feeble aid, nor tlie friends of it ouv 
good word, from the poor Quaker whose system we have de^cfjbr 
ed, to the King who lias conducted liiiuself towards, this dcseryfog 
man with so much goodness and feeling; and for which thovsajtds 
of ragged children will pray for hitn and remember.him, long afrer 
his Mriesty is forfotten by every Lord of the Chamber, aud by 
every Cierk of the Closet. 

Thus much for education itself. The manner of introdweing-jt 
into, and encoursigihg it in a country, are to)^Uy separate Qiues-* 
tiona. How far it nxay be expedient to provide nationaliy, for U>e 
education of the poor, against the prejudfoes of the upper 
afldyithout any cordial wisli tp that ^rppse on the pa^t qf^ the 
poor tlieitos^lves, is* doubtful, — ^if it be pos-sibte/ At all qvpnts, 
must out most sincere regret, that the late plan w^s ever 

cOimecti^jd with Sd foany doubtful, and so many complicated/nfea^ 
sdres its wo^fthy author appeared to be io moderately in* 

' K f formcil 
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formed on the general subject of the .poor> aiM fo 

of the poWrful ppejudices which exist against their ^stniMCiti^o; 

' for* Ignorant we muvSt conceive him to have been upo^ this 
If He supposed if possible to force dowij so extensive a fdaiivof 
Wducation over the Whdle ^^ . . 

In the y^ar t)r ^11, ^ clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land| «publkhe)i an account pf^ an institution for education at Ma-» 
dras, to which Mr Lancaster is certaiitdy indebted , for some ye^ 
material parts of his improvements,— as, in the early editbns of his 
book, he very honestly and plainly owned himself to be. To this 
valuable information, received from Dr Bell, Mr Lancaster has 
ipade Important additions, of his own, quite enough to entitip him 
t6 a very high character fpr originality and invention. We sin- 
cerely I^|)e Dr Bell will not attribute to us the most distant in- 
tention of depretiating his labours, wheh we say that he has by 
no means taught Mr Lancaster a//, though he has taught him 
much. Wc are so far front wishing to undervalue the labours of 
Dr Bell, that it gives u$ great* pleasure to express our wariu^t 
admiradon at what he has done for education. He is unques- 
tionably the beginner in an art, which we trust will be carried to 
still greater perfection j and we hope he will reap from his pre- 
sent patron those rewards for which he never could have looked, 
to which he is eminently entitled, and which, if ever they ate 
bestowed, will honour the giver as much as the receiver. 

It has pleased the present Archbishop of Canterbury to esta- 
blish a large school, for the instruction of the poor of the esta- 
blished church, under the care of Dr BelU If the thing is done 
at all,~if the education of the poor goes on, — we are content. 
We onlydnterfered in the cause to say, education is a great good ; 
and to slielter from calumny a friendless man, who sat himself 
down (like a drop of healing oil in an ulcer) in the worst parts 
of the metropolis^ to difTuse the word of Qod, and the rudiments 
qf knowledge among the lowest of mankind. If, in so doing, 
we have been compelled to treat with severity a lady of teal piety 
and of estimable character, , let .that lady remember, that had 
we found her in her own proper department of an instructress 
of. yputh, which she has so long and so respectably filled, wd 
cpuld not but have mentioned her with credit, if it had fallen 
wi^in(tbe plan of. our Work lo mention her ataih But we found 
aqtmg the part of , a judge and a critic, and, above all, of a 

be taken up but with extreme 
Te|uc^cc, :3nd exposing him, and $tiy more her who assumes 

sevCTe re^onsibUityiTT^.part which, of late years, haa 
b^pu playeq jsq often, and paid $o wet), that it is noc 

/ui tjid b^ntis of so Jt^nest aind -conbcieutiaus- a 

'^''t " ' SOU 
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Mrs Triduber. We have , been a Kttle alair^ed by ei^ 
&at Dr Bell, aftbr. all be has, wrote an4 ^ne> ,i;4ls in 
^»ibestiond»epopnetjrof teadii^ ^IjC^ber. 

Wd hofte^diat hb will, . value, bis des^rv^ re^^tiii^ 

^ng elw, and not lo^ tl^t b%^aW |H^i(^ 

ioiiMilce; The san^dti <rf the: Aitji^D^bp i^f. Caaterb^f 
he vinttable and TCspe<itablel-^bttt k^js^nofe ll^a8t';w 

'^e^wve'diis term is never -employed upon iiddh oc^sidi^ ,, ; . ., 
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The Principles of Botany and if V^egetahli i 
Translated from the German of T)* Cl '^tllderiow^ 

Botaty and Natural History at Berlin, pp/ 50^ . Ifcro. 
Blackwoodp Edinburgh \ and T. Cadell and W. I)avib3p 
don. 1805. ' 


T^e have not hitherto had any mtrodufciory .bbtan^^ 

which comprehends all the branches of botanfcal know- 
ledge. Lee’s Intrc^uction to Botany, which has beett Ipngeslt in 
use. in this coundry^ contains merely an explanadoh pf the system 
of l/innaeus, and of the terms employed by him. Betkehhotrfs 
Botanical Lexicon, is nothing more than an explauaiion of ' the 
Linnaean terms, arranged in alphabetical order. Bitt the ^utVbf 
before us, besides explaining the Linnsean methodic and tbe’^te^ms 
used by its followers, likewise gives a very fulL account of th^ 
different natural and artificial systems that have been proposed by 
different botanists previous and subsequent to that of tfie Kiliglit 
of the Polar Star ; together with vegetable physiolb^, e^laiiied 
'iccordiiig to principles established on the latest discoveries irl chcr 
inist^y; the diseases of plants, and the hi8tory^of bot^yi . In 
short, his work, which we understand has superseded other 
elementary treatises on the Continent, ccmtains almd^ every thin^ 
connected with botany^ ’ 

His introduction contains some remarks on the study of bd^ 
tany, together with good and ample directions fcrr forming ,* 
Hortus Siccus, In his terminology, he gives a 'Very full emi- 
meration of the various terms used in bbtahy, which kre, tti' 
general, very well defined, but not so judiciously arfang!^. ' Hd 
disttibotes them as tliey are applicable to the root, the stem; the 
leaves^ the props, the flower and the fruit. Many of the tesml 
that are applicable to one part, may likewise be applied tb othm^ 
consequendy it becomes necessary, not oiUy to repeat the same! 
term under difibrent heads, but likewise to repeat thdfd^fiiitibxlS,' 
we filled Multifid um nlamentgm, when it is divided inta tt^y 
‘ branches! 
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branches } M. folium, with many clefts, and so on j M. psrian^ 
thium ; M. stigiiw) M.cinltus( If. stylus. SiiUplez, its 
definition, occurs no fewer than tiurtsen times { and diste am « 
(nmt many rep«titi«os of' the same natuts. This ecstaioly peak 
daces one good eShet} it adds to the buHc of the hook, ana non* 
sequently to tiio omolufflCDt of the hnok-nuker : hot does it add 
to the mfennation, or diminish the ttoldfie of titp student? Be* 
tanical terms, etfun when reduced into the smal^t compass, an 
so rery immeroiis, as to deter beginners of ordinary fortitude 
from entotitw on the study. Whatever, dwrefore, increases the 
bulk of the Terraintdogy, must add to the apparent difficulty of 
ac<)«irin^ than, and tetn to disgust the kndent. Had M . Will- 
deUow mt^n die general terms apart from the special ones, he 
would have prevented much unnecessary repetition. It some* 
times happens, indeed, that tite same terms, when ap^ied to dif> 
ferent parts, receive a different signification } and, in such cases, 
a repetition and separate explanation becomes necessary. He has 
tdaced the terms vmch express the arma and pubes under the head 
fulcra^ where few people would think of looking for them ; for 
they are no more props, than they are leaves or branches. 

His classification of vegetables, contains a complete account 
of all the more eminent systems that have been made pubtic, 
and a good exposition of the Linnaean metiiod, which ha prefers 
to all others. He divides botanical systems into Natural, Artifi* 
da! and Sexual : we conceive, however, that there are only two, 
vl2. Natural and Artificial. The epithet, Sexual, has been applied 
to the artificial system of Linnwus, by way of distinction i but 
this cannbt alter Its nature. The words Willdenow himself makes 
use of, in describing an artificial system, are, * Some botanists 
have founded their systems on the namber,'pr 0 portion and agree* 
nient, «h minute and not very obvious parts ; and such a system 
has been called Artificial.' Ihe Iiinhatan method, which he 
wishes to ereUt into a particular kind of system, is founded on the 
nmnber, proportion and agreement in distent particulars of the 
parts of generation, winch, in most cases, are minute enough : it, 
therefore, even according to his own definition, can be viewed in 
nlyother light than that or an artificial systam. His reason for esta- 
blishing a diAtence is, tiiat the lannaean method is partly natural, 
partly artificial, which is merely an accidental circumstance. There 
iibnO miateke he has commits through inadvertence— 4br it cer- 
taihty could!, tfof proceed foom ignorance. When mentioning the' 
distibgoitiiiM marks by which the orders arc detemined (p. 149.) 
he'Says, * 'IQie orders of the 15th class are, like the forego- 
ing, tidcen'from the fruit, with this, diftervnee. here tiiere 
ark Wnsb^ eeedSy hut a 8ilt<;ua ; and the orders arc named, ac- 
cording 
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coi:4|a|; U tl)» ^ize SUiculosi^ ;^ad SiliquQsse. ' The 

qo^e sjze ojEt tin; qiluiute t;y np (letenpipps tbq orders of 

tips clas»» fpip the aapiep afRiieid to each, it iqight na. 

ttptUy bp to do M t for ti^e ixe m^ioy plants which 

Limmsps ^fi placed ip hii; oydpr ^ihcttlpsat, whiehilitve far larger 
sUiwfp thiin tbtt are pliiced m the order SUjaoflDiat 
narift fof etwpple. |t jti thp pypppycipQ which the lepg^ of the 
gepincn heva ^ that of the s^le, yrbich detenaunes the ordera 
in tbif pl^sa> lihose plants, tyhose giprmen ia short in propordon 
to the atyl^t are pjaf ed in the order h[ilicidPS^> end v*ff vertu, 
Undpr the head. Botanical Apborisma, be ehe|rs the rpethod of 
^gvifing ^ Imqi^dge qf plants,— giaes dhrecHons for disti^ui^ 
iiv and estahliahing genera, — pqinta opt the different ebarpoters by 
t^Hiph plants are to he describi^,— and treats qf ap^^efd vai;ie- 
tt^, together nrith the piethod rd aaceftaming theip. He has 
giyen here a table qf colqprs, which has at least novelty to r«> 
cGapnrend it* ^ far as we hnowi nothing of the kind has 
been attei^tcd by any other wr4er pn natural History. It would 
hn^ ^ still stfc^ger recommendation, utility, copid pigments of 
spmeient duxatpltty he obtained, and were the polonrs always niiat 
up according to the satqo stan^d'fqc the diderent copies, and 
applied with the same attention. But, unfortunately, most of the 
pigments we possess, particularly those formed ^ metalUc oaides, 
ary liable tq coynge, when exj^sed tp air and light; at)d the at* 
tentipn necessary to preserve exact pnifbrmity tn the tahlfs pre- 
pared for the different copies, could not be expiKted from any 
artists that might he employed to paint tlwm* ^ese two cir- 
cun'spmces might render a table of this kind a source of error} 
for in copies pnnted by different hands, apd at didcresyt periods, 
dissimilar tints might stand pnder the same n^rpo* hfexertheless, 
the design is gexM, and may be usefully employed to explain 
what colour is meant to be denoted by the different Latin words 
emoloyed in natural history. Even when the primary colours 
a;e known, an idea pf the intennediate shades is imperfectly con- 
veyed by words, but they are easily described to the eye. Both 
methods bavp been adopted by Willdenow ; fur in the cxplana*. 
lion of talde, he gives a verbal desscription, which, to ma|M 
the matter still surer, w frequently illustrsted by exqmples paint^ 
by nature. 

In his Nomendatpre of Vegetables, he has laid down q groqy 
many regulations for imposing names on plants, tfad somethii^ 
of toy same kind been dope earlier, botany would not only 
rested on a paore stable foundation,, but botanical language would 
have been tendered less hush than it is at present. Whsm ^ 
name 0^ uny thing is undet^mmed and unsettled, Ue kaowbydgo 

of 
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of the thing itself is in danger of being lost. The old botanists 
were not much concerned ♦loout preserving the names of plants ; 
for almost every author gave them new ones ; on which account, 
many were disgusted wim the barbarous, dry and unftaed nomen* 
clature which prevailed, and declined entering on the study of 
the most beautiful objects of nature. But, by the intToduction 
of fixed and generally received names, botanists are now able to 
make themselves understood wherever botany is known. Tour- 
nefort first fixed the generic names; but, instead of specific 
names, gave only short descriptions. Linnwus, who has ran- 
tributed more to the ^advancement of his science than any othOr 
man, not oply employed generic names, but affixed to each spe- 
cies its trivial name. M. willdenow objects to long names ; to 
those taken from foreign languages ; to dbose wbidi are already 
appropriated to animals or fossils ; and to those borrowed from 
religious, moral, anatomicsl, pathological, geographical, or such 
subjects : but he wishes the generic name to m taken from the 
general properties or jresemblatices of the genus, and to have 
them from die Greek language with a Latin termination, 

or from the name of some eminent ootanist, likewise latiniaed. 
Names, however, derived from diislast source, are, we think, fre- 
quently both hsrsh and long ; such as, Buxbaumia, Gleditschia, 
Hassel(|uistia, &c. The specific name is commonly an adjective, 
expressive of some property of the plant, but should not be taken 
from properties liable to variation, such as colour* Willdenow 
objects to substantives as specific names ; but wp think that no 
solid objections can be made to Pvrus malus^ Prunus ctrasus^ 
Brasdica rapa^ and many others, wme do not approve of the 
Linnsean method of denoting every plant by a genenc and specific 
name, because genera ate only invented oy botanists, and have 
no real existence in nature. Ehrhart, on this account, in his 
Phytophylaceuipf has proposed to distinguish every plant by a 
8inglf=» word ; but what memory could contain the names of all 
the plants already known, which amount to nearly 80,000 sperjes, 
formed into about 2,000 genera ? Wolf has proposed to denote 
every character of a plant, by a particular letter, and of these to 
form the name of the plant* Were ri)U ^an to be adopted, such 
harsh words would be formed, such concurrence of con^ants 
take place, as would render it difficult, if notalto^ther impos- 
sible, for Mr Wolf bimsClf to get hii mouth abpu£ 3 um»% 

The Physiology of Vegetables, oontainsh multiplicity of articles, 
most of which are treated very correctly, and brielly enough^ in- 
deed, sometimes a little too mudh so* He begins with the differ- 
ent powers of organized bodi**s, and ^ith the anatomy of vege- 
tables. '“i re is one opinion he advances, to which we can by no 

means 
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means subscribe. He saysi (p. 228 .) * If we put the seeds of an 
annual plant into the ground, plants grow n-om thent, which 
soon flpwer# produce seed, and then die. ’ — * Tlic buds of trees 
and shriib^||e tp be considered as annual plants ; for, as soon as 
thcv have mossomed and shed their seeds, they decay entirely. ’ 
This is certainly not the case i tor the far greater number of die 
buds of trees and shrubs, produce btanenes ivhich remain for 

We shall give what he says tp. 229 .) on the diemical principle^ 
of vegetables, as a specimen or the method in which he ttoAts his 
subject. 

* The chief vegetable principles are, 

* 1. Caloric, is prefeot in all parts of vegetables, and conRitotes their 
temperature vrhen free. 

< 2. Light, is found in the oils and other inflammable vegetable 
fubftanccs. 

* 3. The cledtric fluid, (hows itfelf by various fledrical phenomena 

obferved in plants. ^ 

* 4. Carbon, is the chief conftituent part of all vegetabtea. 

* 5. Hydrogen, this may eafliy be obtained in a gazeous form, com- 
bftied with caloric, from all liguminous piaotSi 

< 6 . Oxygen is, we (halt foon And, evolved by the rays of the fuWi. 
Part of it, however, is combined with acidifiablc bafesi, ami forms ve- 
getable acids. 

* 7. Azote, is exhaled by plants in the night 3 the greateft pan of 
it, however, is in a commned ftate» Whether azote belongs to the 
fimple fubilances (elements), or, as Goetding^fuppofes, is a compound 
of oxygen and light, we mud l»ve to the future decifion of cheoiifls. 
At prefent, we (hall coofider it as a fimple fubftance. 

* 8. Fhofphorus, occurs in plants of the 1 5th clafs, and in the gra* 
mina. Its exiftence manifeflly appears, by the (hining of old rotten 
wood, the root of the common Tormentilla reda, and rotten potatoes, 
Sohnum tuberofum. 

^ 9. Sulphur, in form of acid combined with oxygen, is met with in 
many plants, either with potafs forming a fulphat of potafs, or with 
foda, as fulphat of foda. Even in fubftance, fulphur has been (bund in 
the mots of the Rumex patientia. After they were cot down, boiled 
hnd feummed, fulphur appeared in the feum when left to fettk. 

* f 1. Soda, is peculiar to almoft SH pianu growing^on fea (horca or in 
fait marlhes. 

^ 1 2. Silica, is found in the fl:em of the Bambufli arundinacea, and in 
the common reed, Arundo phrsgmites^ It is fuppofed to exit in the* 
alder, Betuh alnus, and birch, Retub alba, as their wood often emits 
fpafkti when under the hands of the turner. 

4 13* Alumina, it k laid, has been bund in fome plants, ^ 

< I4«. MagneSA, fome phtlofophera think, they have met with like- 
wile* 


• ly. 
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* tf, Baiyteti i» clneA^ obWow i« gnfftil. 

< Liite, it foond iKdWdidSMjttaAIItt dto 8 J(tetttt lj l ihC|hftr» 

tomtAMia> a |iiAm<! of wkitli iifdlid tft boMtiH 6*tt "> 

* 17. Irant itdeuAMift ‘W|W '< > 

< 1 8 . Man)tan«ir« ba« SkatrMit btau 4lMbud« MNftWMfti * 

There is in » note^ ■, • < 

^ If tame have detcdled in tbe1tiM» Viitieittiitbni} «mIe« Qiieiitifl 
robur } hornbenda, CarpiMiW bctidnt i or ia*ii>rt Hld«n*lidix } add %!« 
in Spaniih broo(n« SpaMion jasfeeWB } it fim* asbrelf to haw beat ac- 
ddcntaUp^ at tHcir pit^iiiM bat beep flated at impaifl^ bf Ute txpb^ 
rimeatt, Of the dime priodpit^ Na t — f, anid !«• 16 and 17* arc 
found in atl pUintt ; the reft onif in Icime. Fongi, efpeeuiHj the 
genera Petma^ Odorpert, ^pd Bfibit, bmp according to the bteft 
refearchett not a veftige bf tune, 

' AU the nbtr enooiemted priadplei which have been fbiind in ve> 
getabUt, bdoiw, at far at chemical knowledge hat adnaced* to the 
elemcntaiy br ontole fubftancet. TW dtal potter prodobety bf mneing 
them, oewfontted fbbftancA. ’ 

These, hc/trerer, We must omit for want of room. Among these 
new productions Ite mendons Wax. His words are^(p. 231 .) 

* Wax is liktwife foood fa the fruits of fome plants, m. gr. 
of the hotel (’Lannu nobilii), and of the Idprica ceritiera and othera. 
We have h in thb pollen of fiowert { and aocordlbglf beet prepare 
their wax from it. ' 

The subscanee obtdined frmn die Myf u» ceiifera is bf no means 
the Same with bees #ax } nor dd bees'form thehr wax from the 
pollen of ftowetS. Ffbm d set of comparatrre experiments insti> 
tated bf Dr Bdfstock bn teoYtle ttrax, r. r. the substance obtained 
from the Mfrica terifbfri, pees -hax, spefrnaceti, adipocire, and 
the cryttallind matter of biliarf calculi, * sqipears that ibyrtle 
wad difters fioni bees wax in specific graVitf and in its hdbitndes, 
with a variety bf rebgenih. Tnb ingenious and decisive experi* 
ments of ht* Huber, have ptotred, in a ver j satisfrictor^ manner, 
that bees f6rm theif wax from honsfr or anf saccharine matter, 
and that thdy ooDectund sttnrb up fhe pollen of flowers, only as 
food for then- ]W«. 

It wbhld have been sSrisfactoryjp many of his readers, had he 
pientioned the eapi^ments on wIK^ so^ of his asserdbnv are 
founded; or, if this #ouU na^ occupied too much room, he 
might have tnenttobbd riitl authors from wfirim hi had drawn Ids 
•mforinatiori. He has abridged the chemical part very 'much 
where frwts mkht have belh adddbed^and exmmled Ot^ pmlfs 
where nothing out yagne hypotheass oan be advanbed.'^ 

After giving the chemical prineij^ of phmts, atst thd sdlflfttifl- 

its 

, , , 

Nichplfon’s Jov^rnal for March \h > 3 ^ 
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MS Ibrmed by their combination^ he proceedt with the didetent 
Veftlt of nlantt^ air« and lymphatic Tetibh* the cellniar tex> 
tuire* the and Uieit tronipinog pores. Where he treats of 
thefe, we«nd, in j^ge 3431 a bluilder which mnft batre efcapcd 
citiier the aatfaegr or tnnflator : atUe has been ufed ‘ inftead of 
fyuan. He layef * Hedwig counted m the IdlitUh bnibifisram, 
in one fwrface of a fin^ leaf, 577 apertuiea in ode cnbic line. 
A cubic foot would tiierefore, according to this eMhtVation, Have 
about 99^,14$ apertures.’ The calcalatloh mo, if it has been 
made according to the table given in page iti, is incorred. After 
difcuding the tepmetature and phenomena of the germination of 
plants, he proceeds to the ftru«ure of their diderimt parrs. In 
mentioning the ftruAure of the hud, p.' 373, he * £ath 
bud unfolds a branch with leaves, which, at the bate df each 

g etiole, ^in produce buds. In this manner fheir growth con> 
nues. But this evolution of buds from buds, wpuid continue 
without ftopping, were it not to regulated that each bud, as foon 
as the bloubms and fruits are perte£tly finrmed, decays. ’ We 
confefs we do not underftand w&t he means, by this, unleis he 
means to afiert what has no foundation in nature. He advances 
ibmething to the fame purpofe, when treating of the ftm^re 
of vegetables, near the commencement of his rayfiolagy } againft 
which we have already entered our proteft. We {ball now give 
our reafons. Every branch that jproceeda £mm a hud, produces 
one or more buds at the axilla of each of ita leaves,, which may 
be other dower bu^ or branch buds, according m the ag;e and 
, ▼igoiv, or nature of the tree } for there are fome trees which pro- 
duce their dowers in buds diftinfl; from thole w&ch produce 
branches, and others that do not. The peach, the cherry, tlte 
lilac, and many other trees and ihrubs, may be given aa examples 
of tile former : in thefe, the dower buds, after fru^idcation has 
been completed, die, but do not occafion the deat h tiw branch 
on whi^ thw ftand i and, ib anxious has Nature bedn for the 
produdion of branches, that it very often happens, in trees of this 
fund, that a branch bud is found in the axilla of the fame leaf, 
with one or two dower buds. Of the latter, many examples may 
be given } fome of which produce their Bowera from the fidea of 
their branches, ex'gr. the Vine and Fadion dower : in thefe, tiie 
peduncle only dies uter the decay of the dower, or ripening of 
the mit } but the branch from which they proceed, continues to 

f row, (^ers produce their dopers at the fcxtremity of the voung 
ranch,' exj, gr. the Rofe : in thefe, the dower, with its pedup^ 
and pait of the extremity of tiie branch, only decay; but the 
under ‘part of tiie branch, where completely formed leaves have 
ftood, continues to live, and is capable of producing branches. 

The 
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^g^i»j(^n of djB Iwv^i^ ^ i^lyibtuM ^ wr^«4i»miiv «| 
plifitti, cwc^l^a of ^hpiT ^ tbq 4«»,of 

gtiJCO jJJpIo*'" 1 

de^y of II 

fex^nras, KXkwe.Aialt twcjcflaif 

1 l< 



reifomi|g,(^,fWpj^ littjs 
duced jin u^pip of jbits s^n 

# w of fUpu. (p, a8*,J he %*,‘^ „. 

* 7^^ planwj^popfti of qawlwi hydrc^ » ^hi; h^L v 

low air <»rry (U oiyg^n |:li s, wJhich Wnt fetmed during t|ie (hyi 

out of tfic pkilt 5 avd ktlic i%Et time, v^ben the rHyf of % l^n,m 
wiiiutkg'^d t96ht in6rilf oxygen tkey exhale^ through the p<^^f 
the ctttip, carbooio acid gafl, Hfhich they received from the gxouild* aad' 
wmVh/1^ waot lof liAt^ they coujd not keep fixed. * 

Thk k^ot etlbtl{;h fbr otie unacquainted with tht fut>je$ ; and. * 
one whU fcribtW‘*foTnfetlitng of it, knoiita, that there it a 'dijRs^tenefe* 
of opinion concerning the food of plants, and ther^ore urpuld 
expc A fomething more than bate afieuion. Befides^ the 
merits Uiott? attention j for, the knowledge of what conttitutes the ^ 
foBd is^lants, tnay he ufeful to the pramcal agricultiinft|Va well 
as the ffiideut of %ahy/ 

'Ac impregnsuiott and generation of 


*ttc Mats very foUy of 
pl|n}:?, ^a which me 

gSw 


merit)» moie attention than i$ genceHlty 


to^ia.^ Many are diipofed to doubt tht fexes of plants aho- 
and £$w of tbofe avhn are convinced* of its exiiience, h^o 
th^glht tui:pbg their knowledge of it to account. We are . 
perfuaded, many good varietiesj both of ornamental and ufefut 
vc;^e|ah^f,liug|M'be obtaitted, by impregnating one plant with the 
faimi^anedhdr ncarUy allied to it* Thus ir native vegetable m«glit 
1 ^stnpvegnahed with tnc fanna of a fpecics, the inbabrtant of a 
warmer chtnate, pofieSed of fiipemr qualities and u hybrid be 
^rodUved^ |lofie0irg ibme of the proueities of its exotic paffent, 
and yet hardy enough to etiduie a M^ret chmare. VibgiKab}^ ' 
pitNtechig liruk & root!S nl fiiMiOr fittCi but ddfedive m^poim of 
flaoouf, iwee^oui or nuhltivej^fopeitKO, mi^ht fmproyed bjr" 
coftnhixtaTc ^tnth othdr vaiietics or fp^citfe pof&flbd of tHcfc^quii- 
hti^ but deficienT tu point of fiac. w 
Bhit^doUiesand Anaxagoras ^nrfbutrti fexirs to veketabtis^^ 'allKji ^ 
llisrl^ratftus jakc «fofico of th^ differeiitc of m thejbpinrf a y, 
and feftld othflt nlattts, and thd ftu^t of 4t fm M 

not iiQ|e& |he lowers tff '.^e ;qi)alp lip IhaMa 

{padwj>f Cmae. But tne notsou die p^^pts S4 ot ^ 

the diSe^tnee of Lx w plaate, uves by ho oieaiw s^citrate* t 

m 0|rtictdsu> AMiietiRM»4niB>’Jces thp tsdle &r-diq^ia»b9« 

• fMttlA' » 
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a i aHt s aiafe Slid icmale, nrhich are hendaphrojite. Sir *nK>tnas 
|tfSiiafft9i;i wa* die first who fixed on the stamina ad the male 
«(|pRiy and pistiUom as the female^ From that time die existence 
^ wnwi c tist ep cid of sexes in vegetables^ has been a matter of cOn- 
* ttetnsnp botanists. To enumerate all du atguttents dut 

have been employed by die advocates on both sides^ and die ex<* 
petimeuts on whidi^libey were founded^ would both be tedious 
and unnecessary i since die production of vegetaWe hybrids^ fiy 
imptegnadng one species widi the farina of another (an expeti^ ' 
ment which has frequently been rcoeated),'haa not only proved 
the existence of sex in vegeubles beyond cewtrov^y, but has 
shown the particular land of generatran which take^ place in 

M.* Waidenowp after taking notice <rf ihe |writtCipal tteorice of 
generation that have Ijecn propo$ecip proceeda to give hie opunons 
of each of tl^m. We shall pass what he sajrs dTEquiVoCal gene- 
ratjonp because it has been long e;icplo<ie4* 

Of the Ammalculat systein, he sayts (p* 825)i ^ 

• Tlie ihecry'of Aiimalcula in the femen of ain^ls being canieo 
over to the ovadum of the mother* where the neW ia fonoe^ has 
Lei^wenhoeck for its sNithof • Somey therefore, ifl<lhe eege^k ktt^* 
dom, aflumed preeaifling germs or cordes in the polfeu, whichp in tat 
mother’s cnaries, unfoh^ thetnfelves into the future plant* A veiy 
aealout fnppoiier of this opinion, was Mr Gletcl^* Some even ww 
fo far as to fee, tinder the microfcope, final! -afleasiu tiid femep of an aft* 
and fmall lime trees m the pollen of a hme. Sfrangi things may be 
feen, if perfons are difpoied tc fee them. iCoelreiiter^i 

which immediatriy'y at once overthrow this doArine* ^ ^ 

** The fi^ftem of prsfi^rmation, which in former tih^ was uuich in 
vogue* is not* even by its moft aealous admirers, ipuoh lafifted mr in 
vegeti^fe kingdto^s SpaUauxani, who# in animaU# by iaeaiia of tediomx 
experiments, attempted to" prove the preexslleocC of ^the animal befere 
the impregnation of the oyura ia4be ovaries# fiocmaly tmnfefle^ that 
there is no pitcxiftence of vegetables like that in ammals. 

• The Epjgen^ft or generation by a comnkiation of the fkiicU giveii 
out both by the male and female, is what moft phyfiologiiU aoW attamC 
as the only true theory of generation, both vn the animal and v^[<etabb 
kingdom. Koclieuter cemfirmed it by numemus experiments, ofwbich 
we fiiaU mention only ones He took of the genus Nicotiana, the Ni* 
ootbni n^ica and panic^ta. The firft he depnv^a of all its ftameas, 
and feciKhaiiltad its^ mil with pollen of- the laft fpcmesv Nicotmp ruf* 
tka W i^.Suiped leaves, and sP fltort giteailh yeDoW corol j Micotiana 
paxMatV* fern half «s long min as ♦.le fbnn^ri ttod roundlih# c^- 
dateW^ ^ Wittch lon^ yellowifc green coroli. The baftatd w- 
fpriagOf both, ypt m«3 its parts the smldte betwixt the two fpecies. 
He tried Ite Aine with we plants, and ilk lefnit acCOrdrd pemftly 
w^tkefirft. 

m. XI* ati V * 
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^ Were we therefore to witiA ihe fiitiktdhf ^ ti^fbridl 

could not neccflar&f liai^ dlfiMi in fonh Atm the ttitle {>lint4 on 
thie other hand, wme theevolotion fyftem Amuded in tteliMre» 
hove the fsoM fomli U the Th^ hybrid* htmmt 

medium betwip both { it certain^* theNfore, n^yted fbme phm bodb 
freui the Ather ind toocher^ Md mm formal bf Epi^efis. * 

* KbeMentetv hotreme^ cmitd only obtain hyiriMe by iniarmixiej^ 

Jar plante.' DiffimSer platfts netet produci^ them» even thooi^bf aoc<ord«* 
ing to our fjrfleinnt* diey farionged to one gemie* it appenn that nnaire 
diits avoids unuatara} mixtures^ 

* Tiie inAaooe of itiulee not generating* as it was once believed at 
leaft^ induced imiaf phtlofopbem to make it an axiom* that hybrids are 
bai rcn* But we now know a good many inAances in zoology* of hybrids 
beiog vie>7 paodo^ve i; ,imd even the inflance of mules docs not prove 
ony thbg* as in warm ciimates they are fometimes prolific. Koelreuter 
likevrife Cquiid hybrids various fpccics of tobacco, and lome more plants* 
to be Aerile s the pifiil in them being very perftft* but the fiamens not 
completely formed. But there are now fe veral iuftant os of hybrid plants 
which retain their original form* and propagate themfeUcs. I foall only 
mention a few, wiih their parents. 

< Sorbus hybrida ; the mother was Sorbus aiicupnria* and the father 
Crats^us i^ia. 

* * Py fus hybrida ; the mother was Pyrus arbutifoBa, and the father 
Soibua aucuparia. 

^ Rhamnus bybridus ; the mother wa<i Rhanmus alpinua* and tlie 
father Rhamnos alatemUs. * 

* What mtunires do not the fpecies of Pelargonium produce in our 
gardens? AQ plants of the 2 ill, vd» dud 23d clafTes (if I^nmams moflly 
generate profafic hybrids. Ltnnseus wrote t panicular treatife on hy- 
brids, in which he attempted to explain the ongm of Tome particular 
plants; but unfortunately he has given nothing but hypothefis, Li^ oh- 
fervarions not according with experience. Should it not, from the ol)- 
(ervations made with regard to the hybrids of the animal and vegetable 
world#* be laid down as a rule, admitting feme exceptions, that all hy- 
brids are podudUve, but that fome only want a warm cHmate to unfold 
the male femen ? I do not attempt to eftablilh tliis rule as quite cer- 
tain ; I Ihoald be happy, on the contrary# woi^ld phik»fophcr8 coi^fider 
this lubjed more accurately, and attend more to the hybrids of differbnt 
^mates# on purpofe to fettle the point. 

^ But Ebelreuter made feme experiments, which put the dodrine of 
Spifiem^s beyond all doubt. 1 lhall Only mention one of his oMmoi. 
tioni as ail inftance. He obtained, as we hive foen, a hybrid fronrriie 
Ificotiatia niftkaka and panicidaca. Ntcotiana niftiest was the ferr le 
plant, abd paitfenlaui the male. The hybrid, lihe all the others wtibh 
he brought up# had imperfeA ftasieus# im kept the middle betwm^the 
two fpecies. He afterwards impregoafted this hybrid with Bficonant 
panici^ta, and got f 1 nts wbidi much more reiemblfd the left, Tbie 





lid cmiiHidd tlMiOMA fetdra} fCdoratiotid | tiD^ iu, thin Wf ^ |»)r ^ue per* 
k^ f d sm f dhingdd iheKicetiidd iatd Ifae Ifidcvciana 
MmiihCft* By thdfe da4 otliipr etptriflfieata ofi^q fdpai^jp4» and, made 
in valiant Iwf^i nod upon other ^ntt^ it lee«ni dearly tftahlHhed# 
there j» m n^rinarioii in planti. , 

* Amnvimg to the theory of Epigenefitt throt the fluidt of the male 
and am mined^ and no o&pring h obtained fjrpm th«Je twp> 

wbiolH in fornk and propertiei, rcfemblei both father and nK)tber. ^ 
ia ail vegetable bybruUf some of the featuxes of both parents 
are certainly to be recognized i but die male influence seems td 
|f predominate in such as we have had an opportunity of examining. 
The hybrids produced by impregnarixig the &mnxfirum 

with farina of the rapaver Orientate^ are so very similar to 
their mate parent, as Scarcely to be distinguished ; the 4>Aly cir^ 
cumstatice in which they resemble the female plant, is a slight 
tendency to produce more flowers than one on a stalk, which the 
P. somniferum commonly does, but which never takes place in 
the P. orientale* This circumstance ought to be attended to by 
those who wish to make improvements by impregnating one plant 
with the farina of another^ 

He gives a very minute account of the diseases of plants, their 
causes and remedies, which he divides into two classes, externmi 
and interrtHili to some of the latter he has affixed very fanciful 
names^ Medical men will smile to see, Uilorosis^ Icterus^ and 
Anasarca^ conftitute part of the Vegetable Nosology. 

When plants become pale frpm want of light, from defect of 
nourishment, in bad soil, or from injury received from insects, lie 
terms it Cd/sr^xiA To the natural decay of the leaves in autumn, 


he has given the name of Jeterus, on account of the yellow colour 
the leaves assume at that period this is very ptierile, A simi- 
lar fanciful analogy has induced him to j^ive the name of Anmarca 
to the redundant moisture tliat is perceived in vegetables during 
wet weather, or in such as hn^ve grown hi a moister soi! tlian is na- 
tural to theip. Many of his observations, however, on the dis^ 
eases of vegetables, and their remedies, are good* 

Xn his History cif Flpnts, he treats of the influence df climate 
upon vegetation, of the changes which plants have most piobably 
suffered during the various revolutions this earth has undergone, 
of their dtssemir&atmn over the globe, of their migrations, and, 
lastly, of the manner in which nature has provided fot their pro 
S'^arion* Many of his observations are intimately connected 
ynth ceitam gecilcwical opuiioas wMch he entertains, apd which 
he hae ttated very imlly, when speaking of the changes that have 
taken place in ttie vegetable kingdom, in consequence of dbe vw» 
tidttS revtliitiont bur globe has underlie. e shall give part of 
What he says (p. on this siibj*cti 

fa . ' Mn 
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* ilk plaSni wfiich contain « nnirber of fea produi^onb 
Aiountaioa i^hich htve th« petriQi^ooi oC tlie oonW^ w 
fcaa of variouf sone^ mm apii& pbimii idbitb 
(heir rootf deep Soto the grcaindt eejf ^cy had giioeivt tjfim 
But txpertedoe ttstta im tiMt they ^outd not have jp^m at 

(hofe fp^8« Itr (be prkoitm mouni^ oq|iy» we maj^ 
every jrtiwg reeaAtnt onidtepedli ae thfk fevfodatSona never fpfeeed 
the gnawt^^ooth of time- ‘ ^ 

^ Wc And that moniitaioous counttin are rioher ijpdaota than flat 
crtutitriea ; and thati So prhaitfive moQ^ttMoat oeiiim of phmta ex-^ 
ceed9 that of th^floetz momitamt. A eoutotiy» eonUftiiw pf primitive 
rock(» hal phnta which (»t&er monntaiooai coontries do not poflcfa. 
la att pluoi of the Aunt latittkTey however far they may extent^ the 
fame phtiti always OGCiir» only with fome little varieties^ w^^ depend 
On tfie diSerenee of the &?(. In primitive.rockey and at tbdr Wf we 
again meet with aH the plants of flat eonntrtei. Wherever prtmitive 
rocks furrooad a plain cooptry* we find aB the plants of this at their 
rooty and eVeo as their fommlts. But after aftending and defcendSng 
the oppofitc fide, we jSnd a dii&reDt vegetatrony which again eafen^ as 
fiirtti the neat mouatainous chain* The lift of plants of the mfierent 
GOtffitries tir Eoropey wnd other parts of the globe» will be of great 
fervtce td ns to prove this fad»^ MoWy who will dbtibty that all the 
plants of flat coontrtesy which were formed at a hter period, came from 
the ht||h taountains;. and that the pnmitive mountains of our globe were 
the ^ef fonrcesi at ft were# of the floras of different eij||nntries ! Henee 
Amenca is fo foil of planls ; hceaufe» &om the north j^e to (he fouthy 
high montftaiaoof chains, with nnaberlefs mtermediate brancheSy intcr- 
feA it. Hence, Canada produces different plants from Pennfylvania ; 
this again from Virginias this again different plants from Caiolina ; 
and Carolina from Florida, &c/ l^nce, the noitb-weft coaft of North 


America prodocts pbnts arhich totally differ from thofe of the nonh-f 
eaft coaS s the fDmb<iweft coaft different pjants from thoie of the footh- 
Ifhnds which are ^ite flat, have aU the plaau of the neigftbour-^ 
Sng continent ; (mt if they are furrounded by bi^ moimtaMiSy many ijuttc 
peculiar pianto mw to be found in them* it would appear firpm (btic 
fads, that (he vegetable kingdom did iio^ ftiffer materially fromaU (bpfc 
very violent eataftfophei^ i^haps tbofe changes (ook place only gia<- 
dnaHyr and feveral thottfandi^ years, if not noDre^ dapfejd before All 
things came to that ftato in which we find them. ’ 

A number 6f pages are occupied wtt& epecuUuons this sort, 
to nil of W'hrch we cmainiy oantrot subscribei fet jdbgy eyince 
much ingetiuEty, and prove, that M. WiUddnow has tidteh a com*- 
prehem^ view of nature. After enmnmr^g a variety of dausifll, 
wbicb have contributed to the dissemination of vegemles, and, 
aonong the rest,, the iihare vHhich men have had in tmnapmr^g 
them froin one Region to im^ther, he ptoceeds (p. 4i(Mh) to ifins* 
tmte the opinions le hus Advanced, byihe dinemneo wbkih he 

thinks' 
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tlifiikff cib^emble in the planta v^bich are to rbe with is differ- 
oqjt ^ta tH $Mfhpe. ^ ^ ^ 

^ Frm ku hefsn ftid» it fcBow^ cfaat^ sSkei mAm aed 
nuani^U difuj^ it ifra^ ht ntf diffiedt da {aemraAdj^ ifee {»oint 
from whence iSicb pIsfitWtgiiially came. We bovumr# mudeaaoar 
«to i^ahe -fiajm genehd reih^ka» with te^rd to the plentg wf owr f$t% of 
tbe^khey ana their oaroid probable difleiliiMMio^ i« we ^ 

quainted with tide part, e9^dal!;|r the atethi^ eomitrie^ 
ethers. Greece only we tnult exclude at pre£dity at we kawie eothinf 
at all of iu botany. lu flora# however, leemt to<iS 9 me frota the »fo«n>» 
tains of l^ardiola# from the coafts of AJh, and Afitca# and Aom the 
lAs^a h» the Arcfaipelaga. » 

* We fappofe, then, that plante aee diffeminaied Irtmi the higheft 

oiounUka towards the flat cotmtiies | ^aiid, according to this ftqliipofltionf 
eftablilhdve principal floras in Euttipe, vtx* the Northern IMai# fhc 
Helvetic# the Atdpan, the Pyrenean# and the A^pemnian fljW(aa» The 
It^ofAtm jlofa originates in the mioiintains of Norway^ Sweden# and 
Lapland* All thme nomifli the fame plants# which gyow to the hi^efl: 
ndrlh. Scotland, with its mountains, appears to have oobefed once 
with thole of Norway, ns bethhave nearly the fame plants* The UmL 
vetUjfij^ra onginates in the mountains of Switreihuid, mvarieaod Tyroji. 
The^^ mountains of Dauphiny, as weU as thole m Bnhemia and Siberia, 
are only lateral benches of the fame chain. All have a gK^atu number 
of plants in common. The Jl^a oiigtoiam m ibet.d(Vlpa 

Auftria, Keain, Kanntliia and Steyeiimark* The Karpathnimii 'a^ ^ 
flde branch of thofe. The Pjrgnetm Jtora onginates in ibe Fyitnees i 
'he mountains of Catalonia, Caflilia and Valeittia, nre its bi^isiidies* The 
Appcfinian fiora originates hi the Appenincs# sviwch t^datal/ni^^py 
branchi^ ^ 

< If we take the lifts of the plants of thefe five lloraib wo wi8#id the 
moft marked difference. u 

* It follows, at the fame tiihe, that variosts cptsmuittiwfa tff tbefe 

floras, after the coutiDent was formed and varioully cohering# muff hare 
taken plate. Hence is Mithern France, where tlie Helvetic wpd Pytor 
nean floras combfue, fo rich 4ii plants. Ueiicek m Pwtl^ovt, the doras 
of the P)reneca, Helvetia and the Appeilines, mm aiuoug each other, 
whither likc^nfe the fea has cafwed many plants of NofSwrPt Ahnc**. 
Hertce, Great Britain has partly the NurtberC^ pamly ihk H^lvei c 
flora; and, in the fomhern extremity of that Corni^aJh 

fome plants of the Fyreoean florae on abcooiH <fS the neighbourhood^ of 
Spain, appear among the reft# ^wvdea,!ii}eans«rk^pi{d RuiSa, have not 
retaihiad tho Noith^ flora oemmed ; ,thi y hav^ got manr plants of 
^be Helvetic flowu The Ame !e the cafe with C^ruumy# clpecially in 
ifW Bikndenburgh, which bus* beWes the Helvetic flora, Wpait of 

the Noithera. ^ \ . - . . ; 

.*♦ fli^hen facts occur, wjuch miEtate againait bis opipiohrf)* fflee 
' Sithtfr proposers of theories, he is >villing to doubt (p. 
laccuil^y of die po yvbicb he' a^e fpvnded./ ' 
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* Bwartz difcovered no £utt>|^iO alpiite {>hoC5 in thf UMlitaiiiit of 
Jamaica* but a good number of our moflbs ; for iWiaiia bjr* 

grmetrica; Bryum ferpifiifoliQmt caefpitittum ; 5 |dfi^ifi» fnhiftie; 
I>K:rannm gtaucum^ oud maily morcL We know, that tW AwIb of 
meyfTes are fo minute, 't\at a fingle feed efcapes our mev, and cin emfy 
be obferved Mrkfa a c;Onrtderabty migmfyin^ tticrofeope. ShouM they 
noty as it is certain that; ate fufpended in tibe ataio&hm» have been 
dnven th^te by ftonn«| and, as the din^ eras foitable} have g«mn* 
ated ? At lead this wma to be the only ivay of eaptabing thh fiagtdar 
phewjmenon. But when Meflrs Forftets met, m the Tittra del Fuego, 
MTith Pmguicula alplna, Gallium aparine, Statice ameria, and Ramm* 
cuius Upponicits ; it would 'certainiy be very cHScuit to by, how thofe 
pbnb came to fuch a remote tjuarter of the globe. Ferhaps the great 
likenefs between the European and Sonthein plants miilad thefe mat 
philofophers, thoa^ there might be diftmguifhtng marks, sithieby tew- 
ever, the two gemhunen, firmly bdbeving them to be our European 
fpecies, did not attend to* * ^ 

Hit liUtory of the adence afaouhl rather bo called a Biography 
of Botanists ; for he seems more anxious ta tell us» where and 
when they were bom, what accidents befel them in lifej and 
when they died| dian to inform us what tliey have done to pro- 
mote botanical knoiVledge. He certamlv mentions all the prin*- 
dpal discoveries in botany, very regularly arranged, but encum- 
bered with much extraneous matter^ We extract iht following 
account of Clusins, (p. 4210 ^hh whom he concludes liis second 
epoch ^ an unfortunate mortal, who seems to have encountered 
as many hardships as ever befel the Knight of La Mancha. 

^ Charles Cltifivs, or Charles de rEclufi, was born at Aitpis, or 
Atrecbt, in the Ketbeiiands, 1526. His parents wiOicd him to be- 
come s lawyer, and he went with this dehgn to Leowea* But he foon 
changed his miud, and» from bis great love tp botany, foon undertook 
the jumll tedh^us and troublefome jouniies, through Spain, Portugal, 
France, Great B^tain, the Netherlan<iU, Germany and Hungary. In 
bis a4th year, be already became dropfical ; of which, however, he was 
cured, by the ufe of cichories, recommended to him by the famops 
phyiiciat) RondeletiuB. In his 39th year, in Spain, he broke his rigjht 
arm clcjfe above the elbow, filling with his borfe ; and, foon after, he 
had the fime^cident With hb right thigh. In bis yytli year| in Vienna, 
h<* (grained nb left fine $ and, eight years afterwaids, diflocated bis hip, 
This lail; dt^o^ion vfas overlooked by his phyfician ; and be had t^c 
miiffortune to Walk far the remainder of Ms life on crutches* f he great 
min had dittcoHy fislMid thus t 4 fufier* when walking, prefsflted bhipi 
fkku «the sidcefiity exerqde s in confequeuce yrhidh be him 
a hettasu obfinidions m his dbdomeo, and cakuloes <xtei- 
pfaunes* Jlute pifinible and unbedthy, tired of the 0014^ of Em" 
mor^ where Im had xefided for fourteen yean paiL and 
||e the gardens them too grrat a bufdsjbfip 
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«(^ip,];b^.y 4 ^r ,i| 9 ^ aq iDviutipn as prpfeflbr at LejMen, where, he 
diied,Apr3 6» t Clufius was the greateft genias oMiJs lage/ and 

p^pfru^ .qF eotlmfiaftic ze^tl, awd . a pcrfe.. 

hot ^uall^ hearty pfccedmg by 

any pF h\s His w^s ftow us g«^t b^hhi^ ^ Ahd ^ey 

wi 4 , 4 lv^ys'^masQ valiOabl(|" and mdifpeufably pocelTary/ jin- 

nexed tp ^em .are hea^ dgur^a diftmlfty defcriptiohs 

ly. , . Itj w^a a .pity that a great mi^t‘ ^ipijild:{iave iii^re^ to 

nauc^ iw4 even he^me the martyr for hp^ny^, \ \ ' ' 

^rom thia spedrhea^ pur re^c^rs naav w have 

dope wrong or otherwiaei in saying that thfi .faietory’ was mis- 
named} they may likewise judge^ ,what prpppft;i6n th^ botanical 
infoimatiop contained in this extrac^^ bears to tbe irn^vantmat- 
terwith. which it is connected. 

Upon the whole, however^ itia ojnr duty tp aay^ thatthse same 
diligence and judgment is disj^ayed in this volumei that we^aheady 
hfve had occasion to ascribe to M. WiUdenow, when^pi^ouncing 
our Opinion of his edition of the Species Plantarum m timniss ; 
and Mre Venture, without hesitarion, to recommend the Principlea 
of Botany and Vegetable Physiology,, to those who wi^ :to 
cdme acquainted with the science, as the mosrcomploteintroducr 
tory treatise on the subject hitherto, published.^ ^ ^ ^ 

The tranislator seems to have understoodi the subject for ,the 
language he employs is in general correct, la the TerimiK>iogy» 
however, an attempt to tranriate one word of I^irin, into one word 
of English, has led him to make use of some rarit^ awkwaid .ex-* 
pressions ^ r, g. pramarsum is translated iitUmf the Word, however* 
weconceivei signifies somewhat more than bitten, L if. sOmediing 
bitten before or towards the point ; thus, pra^morsutn folium, ,or 
prsemorsa radix, (for both ^re given, and the same deAnkion is 
fepea^d to each), signifies a leaf or root, that terminates so- -au 
htuptiy, as to seem to have its point or extremity bit^n 'off. -^Were 
the bare word biiNn to bo employed to express 
any one to talk of a bitten leaf, or bitten root, 'he Would* ber bat 
is understood by the bulk of his hearers. ' Both and fwri 

ceV^qt are translated hbllinu: the same, expressions 'should not have 
bpen employed to express two terms so yory distin^i,' particularly 
as epneavi^ ^^ welj[ .naturafiited as to^h^omu a denis^e^i in the 
English i^ingiwge. ^ ^ ^ 

i improperly irap^lated a dpuble SG>yer| 

^ jjJtmUf U fqll flowen When a flower mahes aii.^p?^pich; to 
become donbl^ that is, when its petals are double, tfe^e, llc^ 
the usual uumbery provided they do not entirely occupy the plage 
0#^ starntna and pisttilum, it is c^led ii ^ eemidouble flo#4er 
i when the petals are eo ndmerowasfi^^iieave 
Igt jiit^iiiiha md piitilTum^ a double (jSos 

F 4 pJinus.) 
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age wn oulf i|n4M«top4 by bocmitt* 'Ml4 'fiocidn^ but «a8 ao veil 
(tatablwM* asr t» be irory fCtweraDy me^toodt btit alitll ibwar 
by BO iwwM eaymee^ii imuf-iff jneMtby^ 

<* V. w f ^ p 

■ ‘ 9 l^ rr * » <l < **>** i '" * * n ** 

Aar, VI, fyaia W J^tg 

SepU/tj §v^iNt lim4 Cmstpntwgik twfnsptg* 

Plmt «« W -Reewiif «» 
^ansgg^ JS^^M wa Ft/aiffif St«^e rAu< Cewhirus. $f 
Itobert temple* author of VTallu and sletches at the Cape* *’ 
&<^ ^foL^Pyp. pp.M 4 '. Lcuaden. {Baldwin* I 8 f 7 - * 


hare repeatedly had oocastoq to temarb* that the world la 
* * laid jipder ,gneat obl|gati^ to those, who, m thepursnit of 
gome piof^aaional ob^t, visit foreign countries^ apd afterwi^m 
delney to the public* in o plaio unambitious manner* ^ retuh ol 
fhe iiiqinrtes which they may have incidentally been led to make 
durmg oxouniops. l^rom this class of venters* we cannot 
.(certamiy expect such fuU aad valuable mfonnation as wuuaf' end- 
tied to xequuK o^ professed travellers. |}ut they gre exceedm^llr 
usehd* gold mept every enepuzagomeat* because the atuff of wHico 
they are made exists pt all times m great abundance* end t» to 
be round duiiw a period peculiarly unfavourable to the ptodue> 
don c£ the other class.— In order to contribute our humble share 
to tliw ^ have made it a rule* not mdeed to praise their 

publmadoMandiscriininately* but to beatow an unusual degree of 
atteotien w<m ^em* as soon aS they appeared) and* in pvr- 
eoaneet^f tidsplan, wp hasten to make onr readers arquunted 
with the work now b^sre us* which belongs to the same dc* 

SCHptMMl* >' 

liw Snojdli} though an English merchant* was bom in Am^ 
ties* and tlui direwnstmye enabled him to travel* in IdOS ±nd 
4S06^ mrar tSMmtties from wMth Bndsh subjects* in ge^Mil* 
were ykehided. Hid tedr comprehended some ot the mo;^ mte> 
resdag' parts pf Eutope* many of which were, at thyt djhe*'ihe 
seat m wUr f ditd alhiiDa|h his professional SVOcatious both'ighorK 
eoe&ldb'stay Hi jplacea ymich It would have beep pecutia^fy jm- 
pdrtaptf tp euamdtey d^d prevented him froipenploying^'mithp 
j^table td^ua readers* the tlato he 4 i 44 e- 
iWbMOTlmyftpi^reuttnnsUy, ypt l^bai* k gcocml, 9 b#e«. 
^ "** ** dehters h» remarks, fqy 4he/»P0*t 

EPWtIpAJWfW maiv., HU book is accordingly both kkiMS|- 

%ve9 «s poly the momti^vMitpjitgtpt 
^ that 
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lower roooh TH« •bort ftiur* wMdi«i4«d into fareiali^UMntib 

fnrpiflied witb ouiti, «u) one or two fn«|tr<ile> for ftnnger* to Seep <« f 
and one room lodwd op contMwed the wealtb of tbc finnily* HaruK 
fignificd out wifli to r»tp two fowls weee ipSontly kiUfd« Srijtped, cut 
into pieces^ and put ioto poe of the narrow-aecked jam wtIhpStfle 
water pod otW irjpradiepts. The Jpr was then placed on the he»rthy 
and hot entl^ro fwqrt rptpid the wtttom of it t and this waa the whole 
procefi of cooltief* Mepptime we lay down to and. when called 
to out mrok fovad all the itichei of jthe hoole dtfplayed. Oiir 
was fpread with a clean oag^, two earthen plates, oac Slrer aed fome 
wooden fpoaas, and a pitcher of tolerable wine. Hunger made uss 
pcdiapt, efieem the PoitugueCe cookery more hi^y than we might 
otheta^ have''doae ; for we fiailhed the contents <» our jar, and agreed 
in caOiag' them except. The heat of the day being pan, we prepared 
to mount our horfes, and, greatly exhilarated by a oomfortaUe meal, 
and a draught of srine, where we had czpedcd to find Uttle or aothii^, 
poifued our journey towards Eftremoa. * Vol. I. p. a 7 >— 30 . 

Upon aniring at Madrid, our traveller orders his poftiUion to 
ftop «t the hotel called La Crust 4t Malta .• luod remarks, fome- 
what aAdedly, * Each of ntj travelling companioas has houfes 
and friends to repair tO) but 1 am a ftranger, and alone, and t go 
to La Cruz de Malta : ’ which is certainly a pathetic confident 
tion, and yet vre owrn it does not very deeply move os. At Ma- 
drid he reanined feveni weeks, and made excarfkms into the 
weighhoeihood, for the purpofe of vifiting Toledo, St Ildefonfo, 
foe Efenri;^ foe. His deferipttons both of the capital, and of 
thofe interemng fpots, are extremely good t hut we fliail content 
dtttfelves wSfo eztthfling his account of the Prada, which cannot 
fail to firike the reader as given in a fufficiently pi^utefque man- 
ner. 

* The prado Is admicable in all its |Mrts, being a broad walk, adorned 
wtthWbdfome foantains, and divided into avenues by rows of trees ; n 
bounds'foie whede of out fide of the town, being terminated at each end 
by one &t fhe ghtes of the city. The ftreets leading down to it are the 
broadeft and fiaeft in Madrid, and on the oppofite fide are the gardens, 
ifoilduiw^dWdt, nod palace of the Retire, worthy of foe tefidence 

a prfoce, afelMa||h at prefent only nfed by the King ai a ihooting 
ground daring hh nay at Madrid. The fomtaiM of foe piado ate ist 
geaml fonaed after aatiqae modds, sad the water of oae of them is 
pureft ia the whole city, and the only kind of which ehe prefem 
king driakf^ water heiag fan fcfo beverage. One very broad walk a» 
dnudl with thdTe fountain^ is throoged every fine evening with the heft 
cwn pa oy | and on Suodayi, the kings queen and roynt foaSfiy, ride 
and dwtto for carriage roM, and fafaitc the people CQoftant)y>ae ttW|r 
pah. It in oh' the prado that foe ftraager may ftady willi advMtd^ 
foe foefs, foe aii^ had foe gait of the Spaniards t for foCd all to t*. 
yfew bd^ fahn, fom tlx wriope to foe b^gar.^ Ute aobledliw aQtilai 

from 
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ffom hii oinriaj^e, and ftnnten tmotsg ilte throttg» etreicfa a« 

hatat his fine dreb, mad the oraamtats mt hh butrea-hole, aMsotigii ii«u 
b«dj^ daocet at theia fo often as hfitDreiif ; the cititen dteSte tn themodef 
geom llirotighont Europe thirty years* ago; sshUft the kameiaffiM 
that vaatore on the prado^ Aitt wear their ctothea thrown oser Hme fliouU 
defy and ilina prtferve the taft reliqnet of the aiicieiit toga« AS the 
men wear large cocked hats^ and all fmoke pigaes ; for this latter par* 
pofe bojns ran up and down the prado with a of How torch^ which 
bams withoat flaming, and ferves to light the f igartu In eppofition to 
them, water cavriers, with their poroot, eartbeO rafes and graets, vend 
the cool water of the neighbouring fountains ; and the YaWons cries of 
firil fire, and frefli water, water, are heard above the baas of the mingled 
crowd. Bat the women principally atcni||Ei the eyes of the ftrangen 
Their Ample and elegant drefs their veils, which ferve any purpofe hut 
that of concealing their faces, tue freedom Of their walk, and their looks, 
attractive, but not immodrfl, tend to make an Englifliman forget for a 
moment that they are greatl) inferior in point of real beauty to the wo* 
men of hts own countryu 

There is one enftom which pleafed me much, and which no where 
produces & ftriking an as on the prado. EltaAly at faofet, the 
bdls of the ehorches and convents give the fignai for repeating the even^ 
ing prayer to tlie Virgin. In an inftantthe bu(y mnltkufle ts huflied 
and arrefted, as if by magic. The oansiagea ftop, the women veil their 
faces with thtir fans, the men take nff their bats, and all Wsnthe oor, wr 
are fuppfifrd to breathe, a (hurt prater to the prote^jog Power whiok baa 
brought them to the clofe of another day. After a ikoif, a foiemn, and 
not an unpleafing paufe, the men bow and pot on their hita, the wo- 
men uncover their i/oer, the carriages drive on, and ibd whole crQvjj is 
again in mption as before. Thi; is one of the few Cathedic euftoais 
which appears to partake of pkty without fuperRition, and diveftad.of 
altars, candJefiaks tapers and images.’ I. p, 59<^$s. ^ * 

Mr Semple left Madrid) on the zzd ot Oflober^ eo blf way tt| 
Cadiz and Gibraltar. Having heard before Kts dbtt 

pofiUve orders had arrived for tlie combined fleeM to et> 

tack the Enghih fquadron, he was exceedio{^ anxiopajUi ike 4he 
battkf or, at any rate, to learn the event of it t and^h* jpicfemed 
the ioorney as before, on poft.*horfes. The foBowing Stent eit* 
tra£t gives a fair defenption of a Spanih inn* 

< We veacbed Ocau, a village <m the top of • fteep hiS, two leapMc 
ftont Arahjaez, It being now quit, dark, and the Soho ooini.iuiq|, 1 
detslWiDcd to lemaia here till day^break. As I had farned p. eqiiier 
tatioatt f vaa not chagimed to find f» fitw cxnnfeats in a SpaaiSi fint. 
AklMWgb drenched to the fltin, lb that even nqr bnott weve fiSad vniili 
mner. was no ebeerfol fire, no elea, romp, m ready aili,d«)t« 
O. tfik. fide of a large firwplacc, fiit an bid dmbaa and her daofilMsr 
oowtibg evbr tsa. or three finoky bundles of wet faniSiwood j a )bWHr* a 
and a fiaaH glimmering lamp fortaed tht ’'•'raiture; *Mhete«at 
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mu td 4^hfcb I Ind lA^Wk fAr ^somfon for ihx «lgU*i Tbt ^ nw ow b 
t^ceired mtwf kindtyv oiidl ihm«4 oMto • rms w^ab^ 
^Dflgb aifo iemd «jtli Hb lb m blUir 

and provided wtik A bod* 1. btv< ohboged Oiy^diA^ 

wf kippof^ «fb«b ootififtrd of ft&4 in oDp 
coarfe^ad 4nd fOiMb a moft wfakk a bag Mt 

fefly fafho «iib w I iol> wdy to oblbo wifb 

^birS*^ mf apd b Mfore mo afmsaH pit^i»«r 

of tSti| procipua compofilKoii* ICbk for^d ttijr^folc 

coa^pa«uoo4itl | tp go to ^reft* when, beboiAitti aiarmiog cirdbid- 
booTi. apd wbi^ might mabe a hgune in romiooe. Ob ly^moinW a 
fna^t bgr at tbe Wdddc* 1 fottod that it fetved to oovOr t m» ; 
the ooin^i aa i faw by tbohetp^f tny tamp* to a bog Arb kodt, 
tkouj^t f ibmadtatidft it id anhoor iora^vorpofoaa firfti for tlj^ 
mprdttoiato eothe nnaoareat>tM>a fke poor deeper, and thro to enA hit 
hodf htA, After ^ CHivtiti the hoitog kedare* and theft 

pSed «p idl the chtfra Ibibie rooin itpoii h, id Aieh a mattner, that miik 
the fcaft ihotioft tkey jftibft have fttteo t then, hftwbg bolted the door, I 
^fteed mrv pMok ready ooftkad tiader mf pillow ; a^, thoa fecdred, in 
daggem andpakybccd affitSina, imfell M afleqi* Nothing 
eiiftistked one till tke hrecyk of day, when my podJlton onihNl afte at the 
hour f kftd ippiafantd* 1 then took an oppottuaay of caiaoiibiiig ihxi 
difadbd cavern ; and dtfitoveredb t»h gentle reader t that it wag Indeed no 
other than aivT]^ wint vanh dug underneath the houfiet and the roof of 
mhacMtetiig oniy hipported by keams of wood, had m iome placea decayed 
mad IftUm in ; ib groundlefe am often our apprebentona ’ I *i 1 7—1 19* 
' indeed enr Mhotf like moft travdiers to the Pcniiirotag and ih 


ltily» k» ft Sldf mons apt to perceive robbers and murdercj^ than 
Is ^iM»getiil!r sdtoelTaiy. iie odmns, that he duly faftr bandttii 
in Spe^ini ^d it detk n6t oppear to us at ail cenam that 
fi! Atdmdiifg a fmali kill, be percemd two men with 
lohg vtftttSi >ftnnifig up as if to gatn the height before him. 
Die rtfdb Yai li by xto meahs uncommon) fiSd they were robbers. 
tCfpm stldtA mr adibor fent'^thc guide ^ before, add 
** wkii, fiJKt hand on his |di|tol iiji the hoifter, and Wokh)g 
lipod] ^nly,^ as. they flood leaning kpOn their long rtnif- 
hfif^fary oooippiedlti yhiU he ^pa|&4* ffc coiicebtis^ thWly 
t]^ of bis ^ccj, he pr^^nted them frdrii Khftd^W 

b|}^ i»ot of oft<!rwiw nqpifr 
^ s’, hi, ftei? llip<^ <;!pul4 lyiyf p^RVepteid 

.lifpoaig of hi, jiMd, ,9$4‘ baggag, srtj IwTiirc^ ljf$ 
^l|(«clnM wk|i^biWi»^ (fwliftg, wbcA.lK jwai <to^$ fgp<ii« 
'ixMKl fidejy«bMCfvt{ig them' alw,,, u> tiutt 4 tai»^st 

> fMB' Oh tfit 4>oi, IVihcrett, ff J» ^ 9^ 

>rt< 0(tw i> I ^ j fH J}1*» 
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Mu jMide, lie wouM Jiavs l«atnt» iibat bjr lar tfaeigMCem pat of 
AHeW'weteeretttfS on aiecoont «if eome ace i den ta t* dndks hawing 
hk^etted dtote { <he muit ceretnony being yarfafiw e d wrfieMwnr * 
pwm'tai ified iw4f!hl>«tt the law iltes of die thiirdL < » ' 

dw hnet pitt of hh joKtnq f ^dawtt g h Spaii% oat oaiur 
ihbffildenht c6driertf|ttOeeedtngtoIlGKdiMAMdfChdtot taStai* 
ov^ba«b01ta were about of a great! fi&Vid eng^meMi Bftt 

^ hejpt in $u$pense by tBe diffinht dddftants mich tihese gawd 
of tn; result. Uptm hit arrival at £he Ic0a4t^ dll 4io$e ddobts werO 
nieared avay^ and ‘he learnt the real extenr €£ ^.wictoij, not- 
w^faittandiog a good ^al of gasconade^ chieAy aijat^ the loferior 
clap^ps of w people. Ho describes^, in a very intereWhuj' and 
^likipejpunnert sooms of the effects udiich he witnessttd ia that 
astoni^lng hattier>4he greatest triiunph of our arms* vnikr tip 
greatest of all our cammandersr— and pwnhas^ too deady by jbp 
kns. We shaU maice no apology for transenbing part of thlp 
tnehmcholyaiescriptioiiu It is certainly rendered Ins paipfnl by 
the reflection, that it punts the necessary effects of lavnnl hnstd* 
heyt and off^s to oitr contempladon noise of the aaoddes which 
have, on other occasions, bem forced upon the valmr of Omc 
troom, in the pnrSait of a barbaross and unpiiMnpied pidicy. 

* The ettfmng morning, being the apth, I fomd feweial fanOts }Bli« 
paring to pah over to Cadiz, and accordingly placed myielf ia one of 
them with tny feddle and portmanteau. I had not betn long tbeiclbc' 
fore a nomber of failors, fomc with fmall bondlea, others wins nothing 
On them bat a pair of trowfers and a fldrt, aod others srith their arms 
Or heads bootid up, came leaping one after another tmiMdle boat vnliilst 
eras quhe foil, and sie put off. They were French foilors, Wbefo veflel 
after dcaping bad been thipwrecked on the cooft, ond of eleven tmaffod 
tua who eaioipofcd the crew on the morning of thf battle, oalK tMUgy* 
four, bjr their oiro acooent, had ever again reached the la^ WtHW <f« 
ter leasing the Sttle creek on which el Fiicrto de Sonta'Maftf 
fdi sre open the whole W, and fome of the terriUc^d^m m ijbe pue 
battle became sifible* ^ Cm the iioitb.weft fide, between el iWlo.aiiel 
Kota, lay a large ffpamfli ihip, the San Raphael, fesenty«fyyf^|iroBdfi^ 
upon the rocks, bilged^ and the srasea breaking over her. At jifot- 
lom of fftO h>y * hltS^ French ibip, the name of Which X we l^r- 
, gotten, aground, but upright. In the centre, towardr Ouik, lay a 
‘gsoap of battered wiSiRi, five or fla hi aoeiiber, boit^ mih ckfidtlla 
wot; si^h twd lower mafti ftandinfe odwrsVrith'aelywoedipfa 
pfehe of a bobnstft, and one without a fin^e flapid^iidiaaitthig fiofo wma 
to flifetn, '»* That,** laid the Frentdi Mom, «t.>vma the Aip Iff |he 
bmwMii|fw;aiiffimhMtrdofurfaicfahesrt»ltflh4’>> 

< Aa fha uind Wfo oontMry to oar ettfffipgoaaej 'che^Ml #Mi flb%> 
cd f ttfftUtfnohi taka, la one of thaSi we appMadtefidimoearthe 
Ihore, |fi|t off plfftfy difoemed tsro dcaJ^ liodiM wUifii idte foa had 
flKown up. Frefentlx one of a namber of m u an horfebaek, ssto for 

thia 
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timMb piirpdc pititilod th^ k«cfa, emiM!f i[f»^ M thft 

ip»4r n 4gnAl t)« «lbm 4n loot JMiosg siit h ifc iSi h 0k|Miil ilT 
ijkm c»«ie 4<mii aol immoAiiielf Iwjitn i# ^ I )iok in thi *lkad^ 
into which they drigpd the h ' 

4 All tWe |K»0irffed fonetfawg if the terrible. Btt| in t^idib ^ 
mfeqneitfilt!a,r though equaliy nffirm* we of « wy 
Ten nftnr the hAtthci they wei^ ftill emaleyefi in bringing n&oiw 
the WBiiii4edt''*niid fpe^edeB ufene hourly dnpbyiri nt <|ic triuerfii and 
through the ftfccti (vMbient to Ihodk every heart not yet hiwdciied C6 
(cenee of bloOd and human fulPerifigB. Vl^heii by the eaieldTacb of the 
boatmen^ and the farcring of the feei'the boatt ftrnck agaihft the ftona 
pieif* a horrid my wM<* pieitrf the {0ul^,aimfe from the inaii|ded 
wtetobm on bwA Ifcay fif aSMf in bringinit 

fhetn ftnimtonri^ cjf much onmj^iionj yet mb they Wa 

findy dreSuh tc had mitUng of <h« OpfMMim of edheatation* « 
ihereco^bnoftirntM^mibeha^^ It need not be doubted 
that ail Bttgiil^lAWn wilUngbanri to hear them up the ftepi to 
tlMirlium; ymrin^^ made Am ihrtok.oot, aad I 

even yet ibadde^ at the rimeiimmiice of the round* On the tope of 
the pier tbe,iG;min wm aft^tng* The wmoded were carrying away to 
t^ hoipitiib la ♦nery IbaM^of badian arifrryt whiUt crowdt of SpanUirda 
cither * oe ^aOdted 40 /mnb £gai of horror. Meanwhile their 

oompaoioba who had e&lped luihuri, walked up and down with folded 
arihs and downcaft eym adiitt inomen (at upon heaps of arms* broken 
fnrakure and ba gsg ay#* •with thehr heads bent between their knees. I 
had an iociin^uHi t0 fuilow the llttera of the wounded ; yet 1 learned 
that ewy hofpital In Cadiz waa already fullp and that con /encs and 
chnnebm^ora IprCbl to "be appropriated to the reception of the remain* 
der. W, .ictnitf tbt iMriwnty I fitfied through the town to the poiiitf 
I MM hebeU rhe terrible efftftt of the battle. Aa ftr m the eye cooU 
raoolh t)Mt tMfy JUk of the Jftbmsa, bordering on the Atlantic, waa 
nof (TOf||ri(J| ml* and :^ar4«, the wreck* of Quph and here and there 
the bodicf *f t|M d*wd. A^iong other* | noticed a topmaft marked 
with the name of the d«rihf«>rt^ and the broad arrow of England, whi^ 
only inenmCtd Wf owriety to know ho^* ^r the Eo^dh bad fttSend* 
the Spaniaida ftai conbnitiag to affirm fhat they hare lod their chief 
admiral »^d Wf their fleet, Whfle ^rrMadcd by, their lyrecka, 

I moiut^ pn the erolktreea of a maft whi4t had been thrarnn aiborm 
ao^ eeftiojl my eye* orer the oceiiiy bebdd| at a great diftaonci feactal 
maifa ynd barkiniM of Wredt flill f^Sng Mont, 4* the lea waa now 
almoA eiwf tritb i flight fwefl, tte pibduced by thefe olyeAy 
had in it inmeibit^ of a SMme mthoMeUff mid touched the, foul wkh 
a rctnemmaiKe oT the fad ririffitudea of huofM* iAk*. iRie portiaot 
of flo^ng wteck tHttc *Hflhlc from the nitplirtt t fet not a boat dared 
to eentoac ohlttdencdarine or ondeatour to toef them in, foch nrai the 
npprtheOfliMH tOWdb friS fiM thrir mind*, of tho cntiiiy. 

» Fuia|l)^'‘ik -ma* {Meteiling^ altharngb fit a dfffiwcst MiokjOf rilrw 
from tmy that I hove ) •'hcfto tw ritou on, tq obfette the JSbeot cf« 

feft 


t»or. 
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iWGk jpradwssd m tb6 Spamrdi and Tttn^ by t cofMtk»fl icahmitjri 
!!rbe SpMianit fMre <tliia ufuaBfgmve mA fedatCi pfaingiil into a pro* 
jbund aniaocho^t fiemed to ftroggle wkh himlW adimWiie AoyU 
feek withiii his (oul frefh MsfourcOf unwiBiag enemieif dr tom hit 
nge i^piinft hit perfidioua alliet. The Freadi# on the oontfarjr^ a^re 
Mwr begiiiaifig to mingle threats and indecent oaths with thole 
al fits of mehndioly^ which repeated and repeated mtxift of defeat ftaB 
eontkined to prefs upon them^ as it were^ in fpke ox their endeavours: to 
the coQtrarj. Not one of them but would tel! yoUf that if every Ihip 
had fought like his, the Englilh would have b^n uttid'ty defeated. ’ 
I« 1 54 '— 158* ' 

I^roiTi Algeciras Mr Semple went to lieghom 
thence to llome and Naples, with a vettorino. The slownees of 
^he mode of travelling gives him ample opportunity of 4eieribitig 
the interesting country through which he parsed 5 dnd^ he does 
this, in general, with great success, and in a styie sdnmdahtly 
lively, without feeing florid or romantic. We Would only hint 
to him, that his emotions upon seeing the mass of basaltes near 
Bolsena, are rather more violent than the occasion required. '* It’ 
was impossible, ’ he says, ^ to contemplate it without interest ; 
and, reflecting on the vzdient disputes which had arisen among 
learned men, concerning the origin of similar phenomena, I ran 
to the side of the hill. I scramUed over the broken fragments 
which were scattered about, and, being alon^ embraced those 
which stood upright, as if I could thereby arrive at the secret pf 
their formation.* As he * received several severe falls,* we 
shall not chide him any further for beine, though obviously unr 
cquainted with tlie science, a good deal more ravished by this 
sight than would have been quite decorous in a aealous Ilutto- 
man. We must also suggest the propriety of giviiig qgmmon 
names, as custmhousi^ and inn^ rather in EngUsn thsilM^^ 
Italian ; but, at any rate, not in bad Italian, (Vol. II. p. 41^; an4 
would just whisper, that an author who frequently quotes JL^dint 
ought not CO have translated Vir^o Dei^para^ the rirgh equal nvhi 
Gcdf (Ibid. p. 54.) 

In the road to Naples, French troops were constantly seen 5 
and at Mola di Gaeta the siege was TOing on. The country, too, 
was much infested with brigands, attacked the' French, and 
kiltf*d boA the stragglers from the army, and the Frenchmen 
travelling 'there, as mten as they could catch t^em in small pari- 
ties, or oflT their guard. In the vicinity of Naples, assassinations 
were so frequent, that the French oflSi^s did vepdite out to 
any distance from their quarters 1 and itisurrections were so 
constantly ararehended, that King Joseph’s palace, to which also 
the public omeps had been remov<m, was surrounded with leaded 
^ attillerv. 
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lifted tiroops iti liMdlttaf.' IMtr^ 

thdr’is too ttejn^e a ih^ the Hn^ and prejsillie^i Of 

teader^i br dta^b^ these ani^dtes a^ ittflnd^ 
fsTOuraUe tp stalling V ^ tiew Hb d^bk4ul(^ 

teAected^ ^ if, aitch pieoniipns diow we existence df 
they also igtre m yeasbo to ^onci|i4e> Ibat they wei« f 3S|)p^ 

w ft v«re veM jBircpaft4,<fpt and likely tp snpce^ in rempvui^ 

1 i » » * ^ M * 

MT^eBifle|^nue4<we Wf«ge irom Naplee to Meetinat and 
ficona thenoe'cmiattd «lw^ i3t«Hy> naktng.jdttle «xcvniona into 
theoauntay. 'He (hen went over to Hwts^oand sroeeedM ,tO 
Smyrna, <d^>intitiag aeveral of the moatj^matkaUe placet ia 
the Amdiipddgo. • HtanooDiint of Idilo ia m every tespeet t)|e 
moat itfteretdiig, aM greatly strengthena the reasons which have 
Jong since yMat^tdaf that islind* as the station best adapted for 
teeming a sdpetiottiy ih thMe teas, and preventing the enemy 
fnmi BRtkh^ dn impression on Egypt. Its length is from ten to 
twelve miles $ its hfoildth six or seven. The harbour it indented 


so deep into the land, as to cat it into two divisions, Joined by an 
isdirans a mile broad. This harbour is four miles in diameter, 
ndatlf t^ij^ar, with a sandy bottom twenty or twenty-five fa- 
thotps not tar from shore, capable of ’sheltering an innumerable 
navy, having on each side very high and steep mund, and such 
an entice, as to be at once most easily defended from an ene- 
my, and accessible at all times to ships bound either up or down 
the'MnfitmTan^. 

Oat ata^rVteadenCe at Smyrna gives him an opportunity of 
ayipribtng the amusements of the Turks. 

^ large oak fpresds its braaches over the principal fpting, and IK.W 
tild'iyi'a 'IVtrk may bd feea finoking in ignorant happinefi. nnder its 
fUm^^Cb'hllfeed, even at ptefent, and might be rendered iUll moiV, 
“ “ " ■ " ■ cdcuhted for the luxuries of a warm cHmate^ affbrd- 

gs, the fliade of trees, and a pure ranahig ftieam. 

ishUia knder a govs m meBt where there is no feeniity 

eidM» fiwiifc er p ro p e f tdjfcy The Turks am very paitiai to fodb foots j 
bm^Sfrsiidblrwrif.ft«^'»thein riwot a mQe and a half ncanir to the 
tonn, mn^thAJnae mad, whpe a kfod of jpofiemgaiiden atttwfts, great 
■mabe m wfcy nk s nin g... Itwinmbiog'"^ than a fomt waJIsetformed 
teMeifomilMF tnev,«p<«<theboi4^ of the Meluu ontefigxed.le. 
Hfonies^.bNt hsnr * brook, wbkh ja 1^ dammed acrof^ fo ps t* 

‘ fiom;. 

runs tlwpim- 
me. ifXlle' 
tarli Om#* 
OK^Jfgf m*t 




ao^ b'nS^ ^a^ii^ ai^, pv((^wki< 
tbc.fcmB*y «rf ^ - 

and on the b^^rdw ot tjus , 

ai4EcMikh wVt ,t}»sir mats, fold 
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jKkc tbftcund, 119 to coffpe 

1^ lobKQo* To iqnlUi^ t^jlcr# of ftqiicMcIm ^ wid 

wpl^ ^heat ti^e grav^ 

aiy^iK •• it wM iV fpite of mtxfu ^ ip'u 

tate. Itfgg^ring and ftuttettnff of a druiikeo itiati i« i oHff nilbg 

te * of 'lOtixAiRftiil which ta tomeilmea cl^igod for the' Airfw Vc^ 
Ml gait of a wooiaitt ct the crying bf a diildJ Having finimd the 
A hlttfe camhoiiritiei and^go round ihb audience* Kite the 
4 aveof Alt Baba* colledtng in it the paraa ^a fmall coin)* which* if 
ftbfy hat been well told* are liberally heAdwed. The ref^enlation 
6f human Ufe and fflanaera wiA alwaya he iatereftiiig to man t and the 
fhige ia founded on prinetplea and feehclgt coaammi*to uH nadons. 
Where kma or fuper&itions interftre to pieuent a dofe mpveiSamatiiin* 
filial wHt ftSU make as aear approaches as poffible. The>adotbrs of 
(loRbs are tire aAori of the Turks* and co£&e boufes are their <t|ieatre«* 
Qatalraa Bridge ia the theatre of %nyrni ; and Ariftotle kiuMielfr ware 
be to fife from the dead* could not criticiae the unity of the (ccue 
whichi whether it be tragedy or comedy, a battle or a mamage, the 
Aghing of a dtfpatrtng lover, or the roarings of a drunken Frank* ia ever 
and ftill the fame* a pond* a one^arched biidge* and a burying ground* * 
lf4 aQ3--2c6. 

Immediately after this* however* which ie not badly es^ecut- 
cd| follows one of the fentimental flights in which Mr Sem^ 
titow and then indulges. He falls into a melancholy muflng* 
about the degraded ftate of man in thofe flne countries, and be* 
moans hU own lot* in being quite unable to relieve the fpecies. 
So far It is well and natural enough ; but he nroceeds to drown 
bis fonrows in wine* and actually gets drunk before his readets* 
after tile foil >wing manner. ‘ I will be a Greek, * be erics j * and 
T fee no T ur^t near me* I will bury all my woes In momcntaty 
oblivion. ’ * Adieu ! (continues he,) dreams for thb hapginels 

my brother men* why (hould they make me ujahappy M Givw 
me wine, that 1 may forget my wretchedueis. * As the wjbf! 
mounts ^p, its eiTeQs begin to be apparent* ,and he oalis aloud for 
more* * Give me wine* whether k be of Scio or Myt^ekne, that 
I ettay pimage into detirious joy** flee. &c. If we bad not given 
oiir readers fpocimetis of Mr Semple’s fober prodit&ionfl^ they 
would be inclined* from this expoiure* to queAioa the joitice of 
fiio eomiweiidations which we beftow upon his book* It is, howt» 
eymv fair to add* that* whether from ileepi or fvom dnuking 

S he very fedn Incomes * fobeted agaltii * and delivers* at 
sngth* an etcellent charader of the Turks and Gireeks. 
irreally a iketch of confidetable dteiit* wc (hd coqdttde 
f^ving a pan of it. 

* ff fteut Gireas be flghilug in ttnn ftreet, a Turk coutet be- 
fWeeu theiif^ Ouflies e^ch a different way ; anfl ,addi kicks atid'bim* 
/bo^d they mJ! linger deal CKh ether. They foOk upod ike life df au 
vpL. XI. N . 21. G I’ifidel 
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infidhsi of Httle more value than that of, a brute t aadju<dl^d not 
feem to eilimate tbeir own at a very high* rate., They* h^vcrfonic tr^ 
of the true military cbanaiter are food horfca and ftrfna; and deteil 
the fra. They delight in the pomp« and noife« ^and glijttof; laf vray ; 
and they can blind tbemfelvea for, a ihort thne in tbe,^oar ef bi|kUle:to 
itsdangm; but it* inceiflant fatigues foou dilbeantcn them} and ;aU 
rlioogb they infoh the Cbrifoana at Coiiifontioople and Smyiogy t^y 
have learnt to tremble before them ,oo the banks of the Daiiubc^ and 
the borders of the Euxine* This, then, betrays the o^holc focret of 
their baugbtinefs. It is founded on the conquefts of their remote no* 
crflora» QQt oa tbeir own tried ftrength. 

♦ In a word, deluded by >he femblance of war, and really enervated 
by habits of peace, and by a religion, the rewaids of which are en- 
tirely fenfual, the Tork is willing to have a furetalie in this world of 
the cooling (hades, the pure running flreams, the foft ilunvbers, and the 
Houris of Paradife. Tents adorped with fringe?, horfea gaily capari* 
fooed, and fpiendid arms, ferve only to wake him gently from thofe 
luxurious dream?, that he may fall to ilnmber again with a better relifti, 
and dream that he is a foldier. So much of war as tvcifills in that, he 
does not diUike. But long and tedious marches painKd ivuonds, above 
all, the profound ftudy and fcience of war, are wholly urjfuited to his 
temper, at once rmpetuoui and indolent* Where it io utdlibie by 
fingk vhknt txvrtloa to obtain his end, the Turk may Lfcceedt hut 
difoppointed in that firft effort, he retires like the ryger u;-q has miffed 
hrs rpring, and requires a long interval of repofe to recruit h-ij I’cattered 
ferocity* 

^ The radical and incurable defects ^ f the Turkifh charaftt" procccu 
in my opinion from their rtligior. All aitempta of a Irgiflatutc to de- 
fine fxa^Iy, not merely what is vice and what u virtue, but alfo tl.e 
daily and hourly duties of the man and the citize n, may form a peculiar 
and feparate people, a nation of Jews or of Tuiks ; but, ctnce foimed 
that’itatioQ remains for ever incapable of improvement* Such is de- 
feat of the Koran* Its fimple precepts, its prohibitions, were well 
calculated to bind together the wandering tribes of the Dcfen, but be- 
come too minute in fome inftances, and too defultory in otherj», when 
confidercd as the foie code of laws for an intmenfe empire. Swathing 
clothes may ftrengthen the child, but, if not timely removed, effc^uahv 
prevent its becoming a man. Muliamoied fixed at once the moral limits 
of bis people* He Itctched no hiint outline ; but, on the contrary, 
marked it with fo flrang a hand, that the line of diliin^ioo. is for eiter 
drawn, not merely between the Turk and the Chrlftian, hut between 
the Turk and the Philofopher. It is impoflible to be a true Muffuiihan 
and a lover and cultivator of thofe arts and fcienccs which adorn and 
exalt mankinds The Koran rouft be laid afidc before , the fourdesof 
real knowledge can be opened*. The Engliniman, the Gaul,. th<^, Ger- 
man, and the Ruflian, may each preferve the charaftcriftic maopersaod 
cuftoms of his country, and be a Chviftian ; but the jew or the Turk 
muff be abfoluiely the fame in all dimates* ’ IL p* 2i4~2t7« 
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T!b& dt&fiptioA of the Greoks u executed in a more ambitious 
llyfe, but is’alfo very well done. •• * ■ 

* It M iiupoffible to fumy their prefent condition without pity, or 
their chaiaAer without feme contempt Like their anceftoi^ they ano 
ftill fend of thiowing the dife or quoit } like them* the olive iUll forms 
a material article of their food. But the pleaftng delafion can be car^ 
ried no FoHher. On longer and clofer intimacy^ he finds the modem 
Gieek ftnooth, but deceitful ; boafiing, but cowardly } vain, yet abjed 
and crihging under the mod infulting tyranny ; light and capricious 
without mvention ; talkative without information ; and equally bigoted 
with the Spaniard or Italian, but without the fame real warmth of devo- 
tion to excufe it. 

* There is no doubt but that the glories of his anceftors ferve, by 
the contraft, to ' render hie vices more prominent. Had wenot -beeu 
early taught to admire Grecian c ourage, wifdom, and talents, we might 
look upon the meannefs of the prefent race with lefs emottou. But 
who can think, without regret, that the defeendants of the conquerors 
of Marathon are cowards and Haves ; that for fo many centuries not a 
Tingle poet has arifen in the country of Homer ; and that the place of 
Plato and the Fhilofophers is fupplied by ignorant priells ; and of their 
fcbolars, by a Hill more ignorant people ? The Greeks of this day pre- 
sent, in their moral chara^er, the fame fpedlacle as that of a man to 
whom Heaven has granted the doubtful bleliing of very bng life. But, 
however debafed in a moral point of view, the Greeks ftill retain much 
of what we may fuppofe to have been'theiq former phyiical chara£icr. 
Few amongft them are deformed or ugly ; but, on the contrary, thofe 
iVom the Morea and the w'eftern iflands of the Archipelago are in gene- 
ral remarkably ftout, with broad ihoulders and thick necks ; whilft 
thofe of the otlicr iHands, and from Conftantinople, Smyrna, and the 
coafts of Alia, ftipply by the elegance what is deficient in the ftrength 

their make. Their phyfiognomics are expreflivc, but ftill Icfs fo than 
thofe of the Turks ; and the women, when young, are generally beau- 
tiful and fprightly, but their beauty is of ihort duration. Thtr)^ are 
fond of wearing ^wers on their head 5 and a robe fitting clofe to the 
body, and flowing loofe behind, forms the Afiatic part of their drefs, 
the remainder being very flmilar to that ul’ed by w omen in England or 
^rance. The men dreft in Ihbrt jackets and veils, wdcli loofe ticwfers, 
which come juft below the knee j and the common people, like the 
•Ttirks, have the legs bare, with only a pair of fiippors on the feet. 
They icldom fhave the upper lip ; which, with their bul'hj?’ hair, and a 
Ittie red cap on the crown of their heads, ferves often to give them a 
wild look, hut never a dignified or mania! air. 

* Even Turkifli oppremon, however, cannot entirely deftroy the na- 
tural cheeifulnefs of their difpofitions, iufpircd by the fine climate under 
wiiich they live. They are fond of fongs ai^ dancing ; and tbiire are 
few, even of their frnalleft vcffels, which have not on lionrd at lealt one 
muiician^ forniflied with a fmall violin or rcb^ck, ur.d foinetimes the 

G ■ Spanish 
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Spaiuib' guitar* Upon thefe> beea&nM' or 

tilling with liglit breez^e alopj^ tlBe eoaft tof ’ Oit;e«, |iiy w 
^nd imeri not ttnp3'(^allt|g >ir8 ; «hd Dvfk^ favourite 
the mariners jo}n.theiF v6icetf*iii cohcertl 'Hie fiiflk part df ihe^rSi^'h 
tune of ** Gad five t!he Ktiig, terjr p^ular mAtfc the Gtleeht eft 
Smynia ; but tlte fecond is dther beyond their afailkie^ Ornot fiiited lie 
their tatle. Tt (aidj ihdeed^ that they feidom retain die ftcond pert 
of any Eimipira ttine* IL aiS^aaa# 

Ftorri Smyrna our author tlrcnt to Coiiftaodhmpitt w^icre tic 
tna'de but a Klibrt ftay^, aOd then rctitmcd to England by lea^ . 

We cannot dofe this articie» without once more recoipncnd-' 
jng MrSernple^s work to the attention of our readers^ and. re- 
turnring out^ thalhks to that gentleman himfelf for the pleafmrc wc 
have received in accompanying him on his tour. li will , give its 
great fatisfaciioh to meet him again and join his party» as joon as 
his avocations may lead him to fet out upon another 'cm:urSoa iu- 
to foreign parts. 


Art. VII. Jbort Inquiry info tie Policy^ Humanity i and pqft 
Sffelfs of the Poor Laws, by one of his Majefty's Juftices of 
the Peace for the Three hihnd Counties. 8vo. London* 1807* 

VWitkouT meaning to derogate from the importance of thofe 
political laws by which civil liberty is fecured, we may 
be permitted to obferve, that mankind have generany appeared a 
little too fearful of the tyranny of therr rulers, and iomewhat 
too indilTerent about their ignorance. . With refpeft to the lead- 
ing objtfts of civil liberty, this may, perhaps, be right. It re- 
quires no great depth of thought to provide againlt the uftdi^* - 
guifed o^itsagea of dcfpotifm ^ and accordingly, where the fpirit 
of freedom has prevailed, legiitalors have been gencraily fuc- 
cefsful in deviling eiFcdual fecurities for the enjoyment of thofe 
privileges which are e/Tential to freedom. In the more ikli- 
cate arrangements of internal policy, however, ignorance may bj 
fully as mifehievous as bad imention v^it is of little importance 
that Jegillators are defied according to the forms of a fric con- 
ftitutiqn^ if they do not know how to ditetT; iheir power to 
the only proper and rational end, the happinefs of the people ; 
and as a ftatefmanjf , whofe mind is enlightened with Hbrtwf no- 
tions of policy, can have no imaginable motive to withhold: from 
mankind ibc oenefits of his wifdom, the welfare of the people 
may, in mrny important points, be more fucdefsfolljr ptOmO^ 
under an ab; lute governmenti i^ere the tegiflatbrs ait ivcB in- 
* ftruded. 




a^inee governaupnt^ they aw i^orai^t 

orr itu»l9:^« ^|t lajaryeiy ^at cpuftale to ifijrijbe the inj- 
ieiiea-of ^oUpd lo ma^ignaiit abalt» of power j a very great 
ponieiii «ff Ae.imftjbidF.^W h^ refviliefl mm birgovernmeii^ 
inajr h^eefeired ea u^udicious attempts of tbrir riders Ko 
4tncdbrate didr csonditioiit The (bhemea pf Frederic of Pruffia^ 
amt 'Of jfb%»h of Attftria^ for the encoqragement of commerce* 
were fingularljr pernicious and abrurdt and producedt undoubt** 
^lyy 'a great deal of individual diftrefs i y^t* it cannot be doubt*- 
ed, that thfcir intentions were to encourage commerce, althoughi 
it would biave been much for tl^ advantage of their fuhje^ts that 
diey had exercifed a Icfs watchful fuperinvenciance over, their 
concents. In endeavouring aifo to provide a decent fubGftencje 
for the po<W, the Engiilh legiflaturci with the mpH benevolent 
Mxktj for their welfare, arc generally acknowledged tp liavc ag- 
gra’^ted their misery, inHead of having relieved it- , The mif- 
chiefs which their ill-judged efforts have brought upon fociety* 
clearly (how the importance of that ^^ience, which pri«,feffcs not 
fo much to benefit mankind by exhibiting for tlieir choice per- 
fe£t patteriis of political conftitutions, as by enlightening thofc 
udio adminiffer tlie fyftems that are cftablUhed. There js no 
doubt that the, authors of the Englifli poor laws were a^uated 
by the pureil: and mod upright intentions ; and^jet tlie prai&ical 
evil which has flowed from their erring benevolence, has fcarci?- 
ly fiilkn (bortof what tyrants have contrived to accomphfli. 

The prefctit publication feems to have originated in the beft 
intentiooss and if we had nothing lo do but with the defign and 
inotives of the work* we fliculd feel it to be our duty to beltow on 
it unqualified praife- . The author frequently difpjays a very hud^ 
ablt; anxiety lot the .welfare of, the poor i he feems to have be- 
stowed no,, common attention on the fubje6> ; and we can^nly 
lament,- tliat his zeal (.at lead as far as this perfoytnaticf. is con- 
cerned) fliOuU have been fo^unprofitably direcked. His views 
Ojr . the poor, laws, and on all the great qucflions cobnietfled with 
th^t -important arc wild and impradkicablc, founded en- 

tirely 0 ^ narrow notions* or exploded errijis; and the projefts 
jaf rv'foTmiUion wHich he recommends^ would infalnply aggravate 
the evils, which, , they w intended tq tciticdy, by adding to t]Ut 
.mUtgf paltfy. devices, and artificial regulations by which the 
giF<^^t;»arT^gem<jnts or^ ?ire already too hmeh obftru Red, 
,A^hoi^gfi we muiitWhim the juftice.to fay, that his mind is not 

antipathy to Mr Malthus, yet he appears 
,,f^,;bi'yi»iPeruled with a predetermined ''•-blurion to 

^ifooderftsuijd/l^I^^ views- We really fcatcely can r frumfroni 
/j*lT»p«ubizing CWnnit philofopher, who. 'iiough be has 
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enlarged the boundaries of fcicncc, and entitled bimfdf to the 
rare commendation of having ad4(^ to that claia of fnifiortant 
truths which have only to be explained in order to contmaild our 
immediate affent, yet feems dellined to be either the fport of 
jtiifconception, ot the objeft of the moft indecent and arcrilfiotii- 
ous abufe. Our author feems alfo cotiverfant in Dr' Smith's 
writtngSi and really to underffaxid the plainer doftrines of poli* 
tical economy, when they arc brought to bear on a particular 
cafe ; but' he is fure to bewilder himfeif in general fpeculation ; 
his delufions arc not even plaufible : and although he may have 
made himfelf fjmiliar with a few elementary principles of the 
feience, he cdrtainly has not imbibed any thing of the fpirit of 
that enlightened pnilofophy which has dawned upon modern 
times. Accordingly, all his fchemes of reformation confift en- 
tirely of liTtificial regulations and reftraints ; he tears to pieces 
the natural order of fociety, without the fmallcft compunflton-— 
as if there could not be a fitter fubjeft for the experiments of 
thoughtlef? projeflots. Nothing, however, is fo amufing as the 
great afFedion which this learned juftice profefles, on all occa- 
lions, for penalties. The whole of his complicated machinery 
is to be kept right by means of penalties 5 if any of bis devices and 
regulations fail in their intended obje£k, thofe who are tntrufted 
with carrying them into cfFccJ, are to be loaded with heavy penal- 
ties ; the 2eat and vigilance of the many officers, who arc created 
by his plan, are to be ftimulatcd by penalties j if the difcrctionary 
power, which makes fuch a confpicuous figure in all liis arrange- 
ments, is abuiedj he has again recourfe to penalties ; penalties, 
in fliort, like the warm water and phlebotomy of the renowned 
Sangrado, appear to be confidcred by our author as an infallible 
fpctific for the moft obftinate diforders that can afflid the body 
politic. As ft appears to us that the abfurdity of this work will 
generally prove an efieftual antidote to the errors which it con- 
tains, we propofe to give but a very brief fummary of its con- 
tents, pointing out, as we proceed, the various delufions into 
which the author has been betrayed. Wc lhal! then venture to 
lay before our readers a few general obfervations on the import- 
ant fubjeft on which it treats. 

Th^ greater part of thofe teafoners who arc in the Jiabh 
mlfunderftandidg and mifreprefenting Mr I^althus, would have 
fome chance of attaining clearer views on the fubjt£t of popuh- 
tton, if, inftead of indulging themfclvcs in rambling declamation, 
they would attend to the very fimple propofition from which his 
doftriiies are deduced, namely, that the human race have a ten- 
dency to incrcafe fafter than food can be provided fear them. If 
this propofitioi' be true, tljcn it ncceffarily follows,, that the only 
■ ' ‘ • ’ effLftual 
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effectual eiicouragement which can be given tc population is to 
increase the agricultural produce of a country \ and if population 
be iacre<ised without a corresponding increase of food,, tbcT must 
starve, or, at least, be reduced to the most extreme misery. . Our 
author^ however, .has found out that Mr Makhus proposes to re- 
press the ^pulation by artificial checks and he sets out imme- 
diately wi-th declaiming in favour of a redundant population, 
showing how intimately it is connected with naiional ^rength^ 
and quoting Bacon and Locke on the subject*. He then proceeds 
to observe, that the population of a country is not limited by the 
quantity of food which it produces, but that k may support a 
greater population by importing corn.j atid thait a commercial and 
manufacturing country, by exchanging its manufactures for the 
produce of an agricultural nation, can easily procure aU addition 
to the quantity of subsistence which its own territory will pro- 
duce. The number of its inhabitants, therefore, depends, ac- 
cording to our autlior, not on the quantity of food which it pro- 
duces, out on the demand for men, and on the high price of labour. 

Now, we do not recollect that Mr Malthas has any where 
ventured to assert, that an additional population cannot be sub^ 
listed on imported corn \ so that his doctrines are no way af- 
fected by this statement of our author^s : and as to the quibble 
about population not depending on the relative quantity of food, 
but on the demand for labour, it will be sufficient to observe, 
that if population depends on the demand for labour, the demand 
for labour depends on the relative quantity of subsistence. It is 
not money which really constitutes the wages of labour ; but it 
is what money can purdrase, namely, the necessaries r^nd con- 
veniences of life. Without a sufficient quantity of corn, there- 
fore, for the food of the labourer, how could there be any de- 
mand for labour, when there could not be funds for its pay- 
ment i Notwithstanding, however, our resources from imported 
corn, there is another circumstance which fills our author with 
various alarms for the population. Owing to the favourable staiL* 
of society which prevails in Britain, the labourer, he observes, 
will not marry unless his wages are such as to enable hint to 
command a competent quantity of the necessaries and c^^n tl;^ 
luxuries of life^ High wages, he appears to imagine, discotirng? 
population He is never at a loss, however, for a scheme ^ and 
accordingly proposes, that, to encourage the labourer to marry, u 
poor tat^e ^lould be imposed in order to make up his wage>s to 
the smto necessary for that purpose, as if an increase of populiv- 
tioxi coitW be supported by donations of money. Another 
abje effect w^hich w^^ould fellow from this de>dce w ould that 
as high wages raise the price of our manufictui>\^ uiul ihus dis- 

G 4 couraffo 
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W^T^gt thtlr e^oitation, by fivmg the bearer i»irt of hi» 
wAgea in the form of a nte, would keep vr^ea joir | m 
other wQrd$» we wouU b^ribe. bd>a»rer with high migea to 
work cheap I , 

Next follows vhat the author calls * A iuftori^l dedtfftk^iof 
the effe£t$ of 4 ^jpoor laws m Snglan^’ He iufemis us^ at 
great length* that £aiglaiidhas b^nincreaGogt iGnce the days ^of 
£liza^eth9 ui profperityi in opulence* and in population *, stt 
whuisr we 0:c given ifeo ondcfftand^ 4 s wholly to be a&db^ to 
the operation of the poor. laws. It appears to us to be ib es* 
tremeiy ahjE^Wid population can be incrCaled by 

means ; of ; tho poor laws, that we caiuiot refrain from rubmitthig 
the ibliowing ^argument to the attention of our author. Suppof- 
log a country able to fi^pport, in tolerable comfort, from tlie pro- 
duce of ite own territory, along witli what it can import^ a popu- 
lation of 1 ,000*000^ is he prepared to maintain* that by taxing 
the rich, in order to give to each . labourer an aclditiorr to his 
weekly wages of five ihUlings, the country would be enabled to 
iopport a greater number of inbabitams in the fame degree of 
comfort ? If he is not prepared to go this length, his argument* 
refpe^ing the increafe of population derived Bom tlie.poor laws^ 
falls ioftamly to the ground. 

Thcv humanity of thofc inftitutions for the relief of the 
poor* is alfo a favourite topic of declamation with this writer r 
and although we fully acquit him of any deCgn lo do ic"' 
jufiice to Mr Malthus, be has certainly contrived to exhibit him 
in a very unfair and unamiable light to his readers. After 
complimenting him on tht; opennefs and boldnefs widh which 
he avows his doctrines in the face of popular obloquy, he ob- 
ierves, that it is* however, a matter of great joy to thpfe who 
differ from him in opinion* that * in indulging the finer feelingc 
of the heart* they are at the fame time promotit^g the beft inte- 
reils of the country ; that in encouraging marriage, and* as they 
believe* huppioefs and morality aipong, the lower orders,-t— in ai* 
(iffing women, at a time when they are mo(t of all in need of 
comfcrt and fupport,— and in helping them to rear their children 
in ibundnefs of body and m'md* they ;?re employed in preparing 
the inffruments of their country’s welfare and pfofperity* ai^.tiot 
fowipg iJfc feeds of uwt, vice^ and O^ifery 3^ that ^n , roofing pke 
trpnbU^giimb^^ng/ffr^CQHanij^w^^ tficy ^u*e<,OQt her 

upon.,4dl^& the encouragements dpe only virtue and 
In, what part qf the Efiay pn Pj(^ulatiq% we.j>(» leatre 
Ip afi^ tare men forbid to * indulge t]h€.£ticj;ieellngSf6f 

* *;^tt,,yi^Qmeq, when tlwry are ,nioft of all m need qf /eqnftfowt 
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cold and. metdhMnek ? ' Mr MaWiutiF Steto, at raW 

iiou$ parts of his work» that if it Vrete poffibte to dtasr^ ftom the 
R^fottrces of ikit tteh| the meane of aOielh^thig the coOditidh of 
the pooTi he thould have no obje&ion to impofe a;yet^ h<^ 
affdlmetit far that parpbfe, But it is feciafofe' liw 5 j 

Inftead of ^refcuing the trembling UnibS of age' 6om ifeoW 
wretehedOefSy ’ arc a moft fertile fowtfO *Of mifery poOr> 

that MrMal^tis vrifhes them to be gradhaBy ib01i(hed« We do 
not, Iherefore, fee the ncccflity of fpA ai% oftet^atkms 
the * finer feelings of the heart* upo^Ais dccafion r'tolky 
teafl of it, it appears to be quite ufekfs and inappliOablO. X 
As far as the principles of MrMalthus refpejipdbBdth^tyji 
do npt think they can wdl be controverted. But ft doi^^tftapp^ar 
to US| Aat they furmfh a rule for the eaereife of prii^^'ifh^rity* 
There is an edentral difference beween public aind^ivStt behe- 
volence. All fchemes for the general rdief of the pdqr rhuft 
proceed on views of juilice and policy alone; Thc^ is a rift, l€tt 
profufe liberality fhould encourage improvidence, or^'pfMOCd 
other mifehtefs, of which wc may not be at firll aware : ca^ 

not only look, therefore, at the particular obje£l tro be rdhhred^ 
Lut we mutt conGder what may be the effc£i of our ekortions.^ 
the general happinefs of the community. In the chafitk^ 
nations of individuals, the cafe is entirely differently ‘tbp pi^c- 
lice of benevolence is enjoined to thofe uAo have neither thb 
capacity nor Ae means of being informed about the genetafgobd; 
their objed, therefore, is to relieve mifery ; and flire prindpal 
object of their inquiry will naturally be, the neceffitiei of^the 
•^Ajed on whom their charity is to be bellowed; ' 'Oicire is no 
danger that Ac liberality of iiidividtials will ever Bowfo CCrtmnly 
or fo abundantly, as to draw after. it any fort- of dcpOndeit^; 
Private benevotenoe, therefore, far from ap^a^^f 
judge of human fraihif^s, relieves, not thofe only Wbo^hafr^^ 
into diftrefs from no fault of their own, but thofe kifd who Have 
no plea to offer but that of aftiial wrctchcdhcfi : genuine 
lonce, in flK>rt, 'vifits and relieves dtftfefs u^Abut ^ ft 

a Into its caUfe, wherever it is to be found.' '"Jwe' cannot 
ore agree with Mr Malthus^ that the' huhd cf prtVato bene- 
volence Arnold be very fparingly ttretched but, for AV r^f 
Jmfe'Who have involved thennclves in difficulties by the 
dunce an early marriage. I^Vhatever bad 'tificAs a' pro|t(itiIi^ 
«o<€ar(y maVriageB, aAong chc Lbouriing Of tJm' c^#tti4 

nityi iMighr prepuce onthe general fiate of yet the ptitor. 

be fernwr) is, with irfpcdl fo iadivWirat^^ orAe'mbtft^t^i^ 
Kinid y arid, ^Veei if imeri^ at demerit i$ to be ^akeri as the fcalc by 
sre id meufti^e opt our bciieyotehcC| we do i&pS: By khy 
’ J ■' mean« 
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that they will be ^acrd at the bottom it On the 
other band, however, we entirely concmr wtih Mr MUthus. 
they are not prop^^ obfe^ of puUtc charity, becaufe the certain-* 
ty of this refonree would eb^oollyci^ mifehief which it 

is intended to relieve^ 

Our author, after having recovered from this burft <rf philan- 
thropy, endeavours to obviate the objedions which have been 
made to the poor laws. For this purj^fe he extenuates their 
evils, wHch; he clafles with thofe petty irregularities irem which 
no comprehenfive arrangement of policy can be frt-ei and de- 
claims thofe, who, in political contrivances, aim at theo- 

retic perfe^ion, Inftead of being difeouraged by the evils inci- 
dent to the (yftem, we fliould maie new laws (he obferves) to 
couqtcrafl tbefe ei^s. He accordingly propofes a febeme of re- 
gulations, for excluding thofe who nave not been provident and 
&virig when they had it in their power, from all participariontn 
the hmefits of the poor laws ; which has only one fault, namely, 
that it ts utterly imprafbicable. It would alfo, he imagines, tend 
greatly to produce economy among the labouring clafles, if offices 
were erected by government, for receiving such trifling fums as 
they Ihould have faved from their eaniings : parifli fcnools, he 
thinks, ought alfo to be eftablifhed for £eir inftrudlion; and 
cottages, with three or four'acres of wafte land, ihould be beftow- 
ed on thofe labourers who have brought up three duldren, or 
more, to a certain age ; provided, however, they have given them 
fuch mtlruclion as fiould feem good to the Ugtjlature. With rc** 
fpe^ to offices eftabliffied by government, it requires no great 
forefight to* perceive, that it would fooii turn out to be a moft 
ufelels ^amd ridiculous job. We know of no labourers who have 
cither the opportunity or the Inclination to lay up money : when 
they fave any thing from their wages, they generally depofit it in 
the fund of a frilly fociety, as a refource againtl iicknefs or 
old age-j If, however, a labourer is determined upon hoarding, 
he will -always find feme creditable individual who will pay him 
intereii^or the fmalleft fums; he mull, of courfe, be fubjefled 
toali theriffis of other lenders, and mud, like them, exert his 
vigilance to avoid them* But, in truth, it is of more confe- 
quence to obferve, that this wat^ful fuperintendance Over the 
pooTj-rT^bis constant tamperu^ with all their concerns, which 
fceix^-io have infeded the higher orders of Ibciety, is calcu- 
lated to creduce them to a ibte of the mod helpleis ignorai^ce 
and i^tovidenc*e; and, by difpenfiiig, In. their cafe, with the 
e^c^cife of all thofe virtues which ftcer other men .through 

hazards of life, to (trip them of every energetic and mamy 
t^affiy* The cftabKihment of fchools for their infiru^ion might 

certainly 



cifittafilljr be with feed' effect i biif rfte prwtd- 

iiig for may hate 

to a ceict^ agO) iaiesi^ta being £mta»tit in' its ptincijptcf aeems 

e j impractidifalr. Men have snffick^t motives^ bring up 
children with decency and propriety wkhmat ^anytew^dy 
and if they do not find a ^uiSSicieTYt recompense in the reelings cf 
their own minds, we do not think that the prospect of living in 
an eieemc^ynary cottage will furniih an effectual inducement. 
Besides, how is it certain that these cottages would be bestowed 
on meritorious objects ? It appears to u$ quite 'as likely that they 
would be the asylum of indolence as of industry. The great fault 
of all complex contrivances is, drat they are apt to be pervert- 
ed from their objects by those who are entrasted with their exe- 
cution i and they always piove, sooner or later, a receptacle oi’ 
the most pernicious abuses. On reading all these fine schemes 
for the benefit of the poor, one would naturally imagine that 
they must be in a most wretched situation where nothing of that 
kind is attempted for their relief. In Scotland, however, we 
have neither government bank offices, nor cottages, nor work- 
houses, and yet the condition of the labouring part of the com- 
munity is extremely comfortable. They are provident mnd ^0- 
nomica), — principally, we believe, because they are Well cditeat- 
ed^ and not liable to be debased in flieir habits by,a system of 
poor laws. 

From one hopeless project our author proceeds to another e- 
qually hopeless, namely, the employment of the poor. BeforO 
the expediency of any plan for this purpose can be admitted, he 
must prove, first, that the fear of want is nor of itself a suffret- 
ent stimulus to industry 5 and, 2dly, that where plenty of work 
is to be had, those who are in want of it cannot itout foi 
themselves, without the assistance of She legislature. Th^ 
for the employment of the poor have, if $eems; fallen itiit?0 al- 
most total neglect j and our author, with his ususd sagacity^ in- 
fers, thbt t(feir execution must have been placed in impri>pet 
hands. For amending this defect, he proposes a very compli- 
cated scheme, into the details of which, however, we really 
cannot enter particularly. Several parishes are to be erected 
into a district, over which one officer is to preside, -^his dili^ 
gence and activity to be encouraged by rewards, and enfolded 
by heaty ptrialtm^ As a cehtfo of general communication for 
the whole country, a Board of Commisskmers is to bef esta- 
blished m London, * consisting of the most fuRghmei ,^nd w-' 
gentlemen of large fortune;! wjeJl acquainted With tbe- 
oommefcial and agricultural interest* of their country t servirig 
wHhbut salary ; and hound to the strict discharge of theif doty' 
' under 
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mli'iir jmaUUr. * Aaf |iaiitiditf '«ritnp«uiii;in en tfae‘(^of die 
<ti8(tkt eificetv t<»,be:a,t8o ^vnWKd^th buyJumff-peitidiiui 
A ^ole cld[{>tei' is-next' (tovsited vto .mqiiir 7 into<.t{ie)C^di« 
the attgmelittUidB «r|sck IfsiV-lsiHW'^ao6’ jii'.die jioor.'nttiek^ 
vhich'is in 9 tiiieaftiirc^jwcryied'te die great' litfe. id 
prke cd'-’iatl-themfeelMiies ‘Hfib >-4)iir auC^or ^dteni proc^d 
to inquire, w{iy ^gland, which wa» .fermeiiyi an usiapottiftg 
eoudtryj is'^o^ ^Mgdd to^iMpert. ■; Thi» he teeni dii) consider 
as dielddef cMtie.ofdte'dkbiSstes of the poor^ he iioeoiiiw 
inj^y suggests irarious.'ptatio fiOr removing it ; ail of whic^. fanrh. 
fbr'thdirwjfi^: (he increase die agn^hural pradnce-of the 
eo«nitr]r> Wi^-we-'ido iOof belie^o, that,< if the couditioo- of 
(he pbik it! Bngiand be'dopressed, it is at ait 'cmring' to the ok** 
cutn^dceof our tfflpdithig cbm, neither do .we think, die evil 
would he permaneoily ttemolred, by increasing the qosaidty of 
food-prOdnced in the country. The condition of the labourer 
depends on the relation between the supply of food, and (he 
popuhdioit’ among whom the food is to be divided. It is a 
matter ik' no conseqbeiice to him, whether it be product in the 
coiaatf) or wfaedier it be imported, providedl (here is an abund> 
diit onpply. If. his situation is depressed, an increase of agricul* 
mral piwuce will no'doubt relieve him for a time ; but popula* 
don wtH tdloa increase, aaid the name diiftenities will again recur. 
It is not CM the absolute supply of food, but on its relative sup^ 
ply, that the condition of the labourer depends } and diis supply 
w^l be gnat (tt sihadf' according to the degree in which the pre> 
luh^ive C^ck to' population' prevails. As an addition to tliea* 
jgncttltural prodi^ce of tlie country will not, however, prevent 
Aet^Sciit^erice of 'i^Tcity, bur aui^r has another recipe for that 
potlkbe.' " Iff’ ‘proposes to tranport 2.5,000 Chinese to die Cape 
of 'GbOd-HOpei’'‘fDr die ptrpose of raising' a" surplus supply of 
food, Vi^ich 'iS 'lo be in part collected by ihe governor in pay* 
menj;.bf , ‘takirtv'anid warriwused, imtH the state of die suipljr 
shatt beienOUrii in Britaini where it can be imported if roijBlvetl,, 
atldj if hqif, it'is to be expented to other Oountries, even-at-a 1(K* ! 
It 'fe' to consider Our author's sOhemes. Behke 
sbidr'a 'projector,' ail sbrft^ diihetddes variish. ‘ Even tlib ordina- 
ls orations of h^rb are aeceterated, ;if they hap^tt to be too 
sloueffs jihfy genertlly kte) fof b^gliig his prbjeols os 

ni'atttiriiy'. *Thie vVorV (jonVlufies tvitii 9 |nop<> 8 al fdr rendVmg 
bvciy •spe^ of incoine rateable to the poor laws; As the sys- 
hojveV^, app^s'to us to be tUdibaJly vtrongi uu should 
l^hfedly to any plan *by wlit^ a '|Teater sUnt > Vi'ould -bf 
.'©or aothor's ol^tct is iadccti’ttot iso ii}Wc48i'’drt btdi 
IrtiT f«i^ 4 {ii!iiSi(te it more e^u^y; We Mve W dbu^, hW, 

ever, 



eviv^'ditt the ceoafap^ ^ AoHe^lioQ of a iaigec 

fttm, «itid> aro^ ^idy ferve tci 44i>e>>4ieAi^, 

and* Inftoad ef irdii^n&g the poor* tft rcisder.<&im’!BMMr«>W^^ 
HatdngiiofreiuKfa^^^^ remai^ *od' i|b« wdrt^ Mtsf <1% «« 
fliidi daf jM9f<»e ofir sdadein a |!;enant -view of fpi^ a|id KRr 
A^acf ot att tbofesfibns which have l9ie6i»,cidc|>ted liar acftflfwat^ 
t|ieJc»QihttQ 0 of thepioor. > -.’ 

Whea t»er£cH» beloagiag to -thM^dnft wf .ibf»et|r by wh^ 
f«ft:«as el^edy lodg^ and fn), faiff into ta|^.y-«nd 
thxotig^ thy fault of their owa^ but! feom tht .vi&ati0a'^„pi!0«io 
dencei it aj^ears, at firft'rtew, to tbe etoeedingly jitift tod-^yeafoB-' 
abi^itbai ^fe who have profited:by tb<ar.i>Mliimyt«fl:^ld» iO'the 
d^af' thrir calamity^ help to nkitigate their diftyel^ - ^ f^er to 

E ' re etie£l to this apparently benevolent principle, wniousvA^eiaet 
ve;beea'fuggefted. . It has fometimeii been propn^ to legqlattt 
rile wages rd labour fo as always to etifore to the lahoiicer tx/pm* 
peteitt command over the necei&ries and fimpler luauries of life ^ 
at other times, large ifums of money-have b^ levied on. the rush 
to relieve the fuffiirings of the poor f or whmi labour was %)pbf^ 
ed to be fcarce, plans have been fet on foot for their ;iu{^ort by, 
finding work, for the labourer. The impoffibility, howicv^ rof 
railing by artificial regulations the wages of thoic -whoiWQfl^.-^ 
oS relieving their fufierings when their vvages are inadeqia^,,t^ 
thpr giving them money or by furnilhing them wt^ work when 
the effeaual fund for the fupport of labour has declined, been 
> ery clearly demonftrated by feverat writer^ paytioilarJy, by 
Malthus, whofe reafonings have thrown quite a new light an i^iia 
tnterelting fubjefl. . 

fn the fyftem of Englifh poor laws, a// thefe dlfoei^ .eygpi^ 
dtenis are occafionafiy made ufe of to relieve .the^^iftmfles^qf the 
poor. Ey the 43d of .Elizabeth, the juftieas.-qre cnipoavcpeji W 
levy a general afielfmeat for the relief of the impotent ; they are 
alfo required to fet poor children to work, or thoff w able 
to work and cannot find employnoent. * What is this 0 dx Ms^ 
tkus ob&rves) but faying that the funds fw tlui maini^naipce of 
Ubouv in this country may be increafed at will, ;aBd .yridmin 
limit, by, the ^at of government; or an afiefSn^jC^.yhe. ovpt* 
feers.? .-Snrkfliy'fpeaking, this is. as.a^p^^ 
furd, as if h had oiafled that two ea» of wheat infuibt^ 
gv<>W» where wie only had grown fbefpre,i,~.iQaayns, whcfi ,b^ 
commanded the waves not to wet princely 
geality a^Cwne,*: greater pow-r over.the slisy5s;i^i natu^^.i^q^ 
r#aii^ ore .'given to the qyerfeey ^hont iq jiodiaafc ,thb |u»4<!-W 
tbe mau^ance iaboiari the oe^ty ofindv^, ecoiaa^ 
and enligh^be^ e^^uon, in th« pf agiicaitne^ c|p|- 
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call U not infifted for thk f ttcpoib^ but it is expeSted that a 

miraculods increafc of tbefe Hinds Ibo&id ixnmediatdjr lolQbw ^ait 
edi^tof gbverdmetic made at chtdifcrettoitof fome ignorant {laiiih 
officer* ’ • ; * * 

, The fame ad to she an linlimited power of kfff^ 

Ing whatercr- aUSffioeat they onyr diiitk necefiary Ibr rfic fc&ef 
of the poor ; it enables them alfo, to judge who are 6t atjeds of 
public ehariiy* ^ Nothing^ is io contrary to the :%irit ot found 
kgiflatkm^ as the unneceiTafy creation of difb^onary powers 
and it excite little furpiife^ wl»m the legiflators of jhe 
landi abdicating their natural fundiona> have confided the 
exerdfe of fitch a delicate trnft to die juftiees of the peace^ t^t 
abufe and cormption have been the confequence. To provide a 
full and certain re^^ even for die infirm and the io^iotenti muft 
tend to render them be^rly and improvident. But in England 
the obje£ts of parochial relief have been greatly midtiplied. L' 
has been thought iieceiTary to offer charity to the labourer in full 
pofi'effion of ^alth and ilrength. And^ what is fiill more re-* 
vdlth^ to every idea of found policy and common fenfci the 
qaatittm of relief given to him is proportioned to the high price 
of corn \ which is the fame thbg as fayingi that he (hall confume 
the fame quantity of fubfifience when it is fcarce, as when it is 
plenty; when it is not to give himi as when it is to give him ; in 
fiiorti that the great majority of the community (liall never fed 
the preffute of fcardiy. Agreeably to thefe notionsi a table was 
pubUflied for the information of magiftrates and overfeerS} in 
which the fam neceflary for the fupport of the labourer was 
computed" according as the price of bread (hould varyi or as the 
labourei^s fotnfiy fimid be either fmall or large. By this mode 
of eompucatfUB^ it may eafiljr be conceived, what an enormous 
affeilment would be requifite in a time of fcarcicy, to give to the 
labourer the futn neceffary for his fupport according to the price 
of bread in 179;;. Twenty*five (billings in the week was the fum 
allotted for the fop^t of a labourer with a family of feven children. 
This principle was afled upon very generally during the fcarcity 
of 17951 and during the fcarcities alfo of 4799and iSoo; andrte 
weekly allowance ^ich dbe Jabourer r^eived frequently exceeded 
his wagc& Mr IHalthtts mentions, that he has known a labourer 
whofe eafmngs amounted to ten (hillings per week, receive fourtedi 
(hilling from the parilh. * Such inftances (he obforyes) could not 
pbffiMy have been * untvcTfiil, without raifmg the price of wheat 
very much than k was during any part of the dearth. But 
ftmilar ihffandts were by no means uinrequent; and the fyAem 
itfdf, of meafuring tfc'^ relief given Iqr Ac price of graioi was 
general. ' After being made a:quaiiited with thefe fafls, it need 

excite 



tit 


» 

excite vm little fcrprirci that th^ tlM^r ^ adau« 

niftered^ have fucc^ed in fomc^ oieafure tin 4cl^9S.the cba- 
ra«Sler of the t^mmoo people in England t and^ttm^ in.i :£^ pa- 
riflics, every fourth man receives parilh relief. The chotmoos 
, ihma whidh have been Iquandered 'away for the vain..^ltigp^ 
e!ndbling die labourer to cpnfufne the fa^e quantity of 49911^ ^hen 
it ls.fcarce as when it is plentyt have an obvious tendency 40 raife 
its money .price, ^and thus tp depfeis^ the condition^ 0^^ 
who do not receive ^ritb rellefi poor laws thus comribu^: 
to create die poor whom they maifitalxv f < 

When there is a fcarcity of fubfiftence, it is pcrfcfJJy evident, 
that want mnft be felt fomewherc 1 and evep ii it y^cte poiTihle 
entirely to relieve the labourer, the evil would not: b^K. removed;. 
St would be only transferred to another claf$ of the eo^mpnity. 
The good to be done in a time of fcarcity by pecuniary ooniribp- 
tions is quite partial : it docs not even palliate the general evil ; 
it only letieves one perfon at the expenfe of anotlf^r^ The 
middling clafles of the community, were, according to Mr 
Mai thus, vifibly deprefTed by the extravagant lorgedes which 
were fquandeTed on die poor in 1799 and l8oo» Aiid be 
Ihows, dearly indeed, that this mull have been the. cafe. The 
reafonings ol that writer on the fubjeA of the poor laws, arc 
truly admirable for their clearnefs and their originaUty. Xhcevils 
which were at that time produced by die inccmfiderate profufion 
with which parochial relief was granted, were too vifi^ to e- 
fcape the notice of the moft fuperiicial obferver ; but whUe other 
writers bulled themfelves in criticiaSng and in amending p^y 
details, Mr Makhus went to the bottom of the evil, and i^wed 
that the fyftem was fo vicious in its principle^ dtat no amend* 
ments could render it beneBcial. Even if eighteen' fhilling^ in the 
pound were levied for the relief of the poor, Mr b^thus {hows, 
that the poor would not be relieved. * Great changes (he ob^ 
fcTves) might indeed be made. The rich might become poor, 
and fome of the poor rich ; but, while the pre^t proportion be-^ 
tween the .population and the food continues, a part of fociety 
muft nectflarily find it difficult to fuppott a family ; biit this dif- 
ficulty will nccefTarily fall on theleail: fortunate members. ,^ That 
thopoor laws, may mitigate cafes of fevere diii^efs, appears pro- 
bable. But when it is confidcred, they necefi^y reqtdre 
a Tyftem of harfli and tyramneal >reftTaint--tbat they ohfti^A 
the free circulation of labour — that they aro a conftant fpurce.oX 
tyranny, contention, and legal wrangUng, and that they t^d to^ 
produce afienatkni between £e. rich and the poor, rendering the 
poor th^nklefs and beggarly, and the rich hard*hcartcd ; we may 

. well 
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nirdU inquire whether the goo 4 in^hich they preducr^ ll0t be 
f^roc^red wittwut Aicb a bmentahic train of atteudaat eiifh^' ^ . 

Hie l^oduced hf the « poor hiw$» feeois lolKlnrch^ 

^fted on by almoft erary wrtteir m the fiibjefi: % and finiMt 
in the ci^uent remarha with which he eldfes hia hiftor^^ fwm 
to be dt^ediy of <opimcm« that they ought to be meSSi^kaA, 
Moft larriter^ howarer^ rather to the admfaiiftr^ibci of the 

poor hw8s to the prtneipies on which they are founded \ md 
they have accordingly fugg^ed various impiovements 
ineiidsi^ans. They put down the prefent feheme of tegularicuw* 
in order to m'ake way for a fetof their own, which are no doubt 
fufficienriy piai^ibk m theory^ but which could not be reduced 
to pradice* without producing . the evils already complained of» 
Xn 1 7964 a {dan for reforming the poor laws was brought for* 
ward by Mr Pitt^ full of device and^regulationi provided witli 
work^houfoSf fchools of induftry/ fuperintendants, viiitors, wavc^ 
houCemens jnftkes of the peace veiled with large dUcretionary 
powers^ — the whole a mon complex contrivance^ and leading to 
every fptcies of abufe. Another plan has been fince brought 
forward by Mr Whitbread, for the avowed purpofe of render* 
ii^ the pmr laws obfolete* This delireablc obje£l, was to 
he e^bfied by the eftablifhment of fchool$» where the lower 
cla0es of fociety might be inftru£led, and gradually fo im* 
proved in their habits, as to be fet above receiving parilh re- 
lief However highly we may approve of this inttitutioii» and 
however much we may have been furprifed, that a plan for im- 
proving the faculties of rational creatures ihould have met with 
any obmu£lion, we doubt much whether it would have brought 
about any g^eial change in the manners of the Englifii popu- 
lace, pardcti^rly while fuch a fource of moral depravation as^the 
poor laws was (uflFered to exill. There were other regulations in 
this plan« of which we have already expreiTtd our opinion, fucb 
as the eftablifhmeiit of baulks for receiving the hoardings of the 
poor, and the ereiEXioTt of cottages for their comfort. The grain- 
ing of honorary badges as a reward for decent conduA, feema 
quite fantafllcaL The great point in all thofe arrangements ought 
to be» to free fo^itty as much as polhble from burdenfome rc- 
ftraints. And we cannot help thinking, that legiflators would 
fneteed much better in their planst if their minds could be wean- 
ed fimmihat love of device and contrivance with which tltey ieem 
10 teve been in ail ages too mwh infe&ed. 

. IMklthus has, however, propofod a plan, of his own for 
giving eflfefk to his principies, which feetns more iimplci and bet- 
ter 


^ Burned Hitt, of hii own umci;^ Vol» Vi, p. 314. 
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ttt oateubted for anftrering its purptidey tfian •^oy of thofe com- 
plicated fchemea. He is of opmioii, ^at a teguhtknl fliould be 
made, decbring tbat^ no child bom fikmi atif marriage* iaking 
ftlace after die expiration of a year from the date of fhe bar* and 
that Yio illeptimate child bom tom ^ears after the fftne date* 
(hcmM ever ht entitled to partfh afliftance. To give a more gene- 
rat knowledge of this law* he propofes that the clerjsryman of the 
parilh fliould* previotis to every marriage* read a fhort addrefs to 
the parties* ftating the ftrong obligadon on every man to fopport 
his own children* and the nectffity which had at length appeared* 
from regard to the poor themfelves* of abandoning all public in^ 
ftituttons for their relief* as they had produced eff^s totally op- 
pofite to thofe which were intended* 

This plan has been reprobated as iniqui^'Otts and cruet $ but if 
the poor laws are to be abolifhed* it is impoilible to conceire in 
what way this great reformation can be brought abdut with 
lefs hardfbip to thofe concerned. Thofe who had been accus- 
tomed to depend upon parochial relief* would have that de- 
pendence (Ufl left them ; fo that they could not be faid to fufler 
any injury *, and the rifing generation would have a plain warning 
that they had nothing to depend upon for their fupport but thCit 
own exertions. The plan, therefore, feems, in this refp^wti* *0 be 
pcrfertly unexceptionable, and to accord with that enlightened 
humanity which the writings of Mr M.ilfhus generally difplay. 
The feheme appears, however, to be in fome reipe<\s unfati-jfac- 
tory and incoHiplcte. It docs not feem to be founded on that full 
and diftmdl: view of the poor Jaws, on which alone a fuitable re- 
medy can be founded. When we confidcr how much Mr 
thus muft have reflefied on the poor laM^s, and that it is principal- 
ly to the writings of that eminent philolophcr, that we are in- 
debted for any clear views on the fubjeft, it is with the moil re^ 
fpedlful diffidence that jdie following obfervations are oftVred to 
the attention of the reader. 

It is the opinion of Sir F. M. Eikn, * and it feems, indeed, ex- 
tremely probable, that the hw palh^d in the reign of iJiicen Elia 
zabeth had no relation to the able-bodied I ibourtr, but was only 
meant for the relief of thofe who cithtr had not work, or wdid 
were unable to work. In later years, however* they have been 
generally extended to the relief ot the laboureii'; and the quantity 
of that relief has been meafured by the high price of provifkins* 
The poor rates have accordingly tnefeafed enormoufty ; fo thai^ 
in the yCar 1801, they were faid to iamount to the incredible Yuoi 
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•f io,ooo,e»oL Former^ i3aef did not exceed 3,oooteo(d. To 
idd generaiJf to the eanuoge of the labourer, when hb enm 
aie hnr, or when the price of febfiftencc is fa^, is in efed 
bme thing as forciUy tO raifis the wages of labonr, or to fix ai 
maxknum on the price of prorifions. In a feafim of £caacit]Fi 
^h a meafore, whatever diiraer and mifchief it out be stteiHl* 
ed with, cantBtt even nateriaUf relieve thofe for wm£e benefit 
it is intended. The labourers and thdr families form bv far the 
greater ptr^pertum of every comnHiiticjr} and it mnft be cnkfly by 
their bvings that a dhntmfted fispply ef corn can be made so 
laft, tiU a fteih fopply can he prtKaoed. No other order of men 
can he fubftiuited in tnar plm to bear the burden. Individual 
lahourers may, indeed, be railed t and individuals in a higher (i> 
tuadon may be deprefled i-*>bat the preflure of (carcity muft 
always be heavily tek by the great bmly of the people. 'Fhe 
fame teafi»ii^ applies to the low price a labour, which always 
indicates an mcreafe of popubtion, without a turrefpondbg in* 
creafe of food. But it is evidently the fsAte thing, whether po- 
pulaticm is increafed in proportion to the food, or whether the 
fONod has denKafed in prmi^on to the population. Both evils 
are essfliv the fame, and can only be removed by incieafing the 
fupp^ of food. 

tt '»'•/ be i^, however, tlrat, in a fcarcity, the hjidfiiip is 
cxdutively faotae by the poor, the rich being enabled, by means 
of money, to confame the fame quantity of fubfifience as 
before } and that pecuniary contributions may place the two 
eislihi more upon a level, and force the rich to mr thehr (hare 
in ^ burden. But, even if the rich were forced to abrid« 
their erntfumpdon, ^y bear fueb a fmall proportion to the 
mafs of the community, that the poor would be but little berefit- 
and it is moreover tmpoQible to efied this, except by 
leveiliag the rich with the poor. The enorntous funu withm 
were lavifited for the relief of the indigent during die late fi»rci> 
ties, eoatryHited not lb much to afied the rich, as the ciafics im 
aaediateJy above das poor ^ whom it depsefied, Mr Makhns ob« 
femes, in the nuift marked manner. MW, even if the pour were 
to be reUeued in this way, it does not appear, that dw feiMr«l 
asa6 of mifiny unmld he kfiened $— dim fofibribgs weuh* be 
motif tranafened to another dais of fisdety equMy ddemng 
atteaWa and sefief, and the number ef thofe deasandog paro- 
dy aflSftanco would be increaied. The eafi^ however, which 
the pvwnr can derive finm this mifrrable eefiMnee m fo 
diat k out imver be felt. Evra. if all the forced fovhqfs of diS 
chefs of the snatrauniry were dffttihi«»l to them grerir, k wnalfi 
fitnulh a femedy ‘ ?lecely inCgmhcant, when eonpaied wkh 
lhAaae3rteBfiieaikIdee|»4Q0if4rT^ raring the late 
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citiesi tiienefoK, seven millions a year appear to have been squan* 
tleiwl for no ot^ pwmoee than to recruit for beggars. 

the object for which this money is raised, -.•oani^yf to re- 
lieve the great body of the people fiom the pressure of ecarcity, 
appona to be oompletdy unattainable } as the degree of pressure 
must be exyedy such as to make the diminished supply of corn 
last out the year \ as pecuniary contributions cannot lessen h, 
and can do'VW^ Kttle towards altering the mode of its distribtt- 
tion, the skuSnon of the poor would not be at all affected, if die 
able-bodied l;d>ourer were wholly excluded from parochial relief. 
If dris arrangement were once carried into efRset, the expendi- 
ture of the poor-laws would be very tbaterially curtmled } as, we 
believe, the greater p^rt of the relief granted, is given to able- 
bodied labourers witn fantil'es. 

Mr Malthus, in his plan for the abolition of the poor-laws, 
dpes not appear to us to distinguish between the original and ge- 
nuine objects of parochial reli«, and those to whom that Chanty 
has been most improperly extended. His reasonings, however, 
are evidently directed against the practice of giving relief to the 
labountf ; and, so far from thinking his plan either cruel or ini- 
quitous, as it has been most unjusuy termed, the evil hich Mr 
Malthus is for doing away by mild and gradual ieforrta<iou, 
might, in our apprehension, without producing atiy haw > ffects, 
be much more Sj^edily got quit of. To the ctmunon labourer 
who i» able to work, all sort of charity ought, on a vt aning Ot 
six months or a year, to be refused \ and this ought n'lt to be 
left to the justices of the peace,— it ought to be established by 
law In the recurrence of a scarcity, the prsetire of measuring 
out relief by the price of provisions, should never again be re- 
sorted to. 

With respect to those who are really destitute, it appears, hf 
experience, that a full and certain relief cannot be provided for 
diem, widiout producing very melancholy effects on the MaoHerii 
f the people. A better plan for modifying the rehtf whkb k 
given to them, cannot be resorted to, than that proposed by Mr 
Malthus. Whether the relief ought to be entirely tabeo away, » 
hi Scotland, or whether it ought to be so fur reduced, as eithkt 
Ut come in aid of personal exertion or of voluntary charity, is o 
question which requires very serious consideration. Froth a 
very careful easaminatioh of this important sul^cct, it clearly ap- 
pease to ns, that it is much safer to fall short than to exceed, ip 
mlieving distress by public • harity. What may be wanting in 
public, la generally made up by (p'ivate hcnrvolerce. But ihy# 
M no wSy of ceneedng the .vi ^.f pnffu^ do.i uions enfot^ 
by authority of law. 
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Art. VIII. On tl/e Condtdct of the British Govef-n^nt towards the 
Catholics of Irelands 8vo. pp. SB. v London. ‘ 1807^ ^ 

Remarks on the tke^ers winch threaten the Established ReHgiony and 
• on the Means '^merting them. In a Letter to the Right Honour^ 
able Spencer Perceval^ Cltanadlor of his Majestfs Exchequer. By 
Edward Pea!4on, B. D. 8vo. pp. 98. I^ndon. 1807. 

An Alarm to the R formed Church f Chrht established in these 
Kingdhms. By a Watchman of the Church: 8vo. pp. 16* 
London, 1807. 

An Earnest Address to those f all Orders and Degrees in the United 
Church of Englund and Ireland respecting the Papists, hvo. pp* 
32. London. 1807. 

'"PiroiTGH notliing very important has been said, written, or 
^ done, with regard to this great subject, since we last 
recommended it to the notice of our readers, yet we think if. 
materia! to bring it again ui der their view j and, in as far as in 
us lies, to famiitari: v* the understanding of the public with vhe 
most 'momentous and most unreasonable controversy that has ever 
been presented to their decision, There arq some causes in 
which perseverance is sure to be rewar(le<l with succc^ss, and 
some subjects upon which reason will rertainly be triuihphanr, 
provided she return with sulTicient patience to the charge, and 
resolutely repeats the argument which has originally failed of ef- 
fect. This is a result which may safely be rec koned upon in all 
cases in which expediency and justice are on one side, and esta-^ 
blished prejudice or habit on the other. It was so with the intro- 
duction of religious and of civil freedom into this country,^ with 
the reformation and the revolution of England. It was so in the 
more recent instance of the abolition of the. slave trade ; and it is 
and Will be so W'ith the emancipation of the Catholics of If-eland. 
In all these cases, the settled ph'judiccs and habits of men, abetted 
and llatfered^ by the interested cl^itnours of individuals, resisted 
fot,^/long time the force of those reasonings, before which, we 
think they should have disappeared in an instant j and ;it 
Was only fay little and little, and in consequence of patient and 
persevering repetition, that the most pernicious and absurd tenets 
were tirikde to give v.ay to maiiims of obvious justice and expe^ 
diency. proce^^s of iilunrAnating the public understanding 

under such circum ces, in short, seems to resemWe thin of 
moistening magnej>ia or any other fine powder with water. 

Though 
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'Phough very dry and thirsty, it will by no means units with the 
ili^id^;at first, but is .sure, if rashly handled, to run, into trouble- 
some knots aiid masses, or to fly up in the eyes of the operator. 
By adding but a little of the water at a time, however, and care- 
fully and patiently rubbing it up with the refractory putvil, he 
may always be sure of efFectirig an incorporating uuion, and pro- 
docing a smooth and indissoluble compound;, of great vitiue anti 
efficacy. , 

We do not entertain the slightest doubt of the^ultimate ssuccess 
of ;the .Catholics in their claim of emancipation, but we think it 
our duty to omit no opportunity of submitting it to public exa- 
mination t and shall persisr, as long as pamphlets can be found 
on the subject, to urge on the sense and the conscience of the 
country, those strong reason^ of justice and expediency by which 
it appears to be supported. Now that the cry of no popery has 
served its unworthy purpose,— -that the elections are over, and the 
ministry settled in their seats, — ^there is room perhaps, to hope, 
that the advocates of this cause may obtain a more favourable 
hearing, and that the liberal part of the community may be able, 
to distinguish them from the more zealots of a party. 

The question itself, like every other question relating to hu- 
min affairs, may be considered under the double aspect of expe- 
diency and justice. The result, as usually happens also, will be 
the same upon both ; but, for the sake of simplifying tl>e discus^ 
sion, and avoiding offence to a certain hardy race of politicians, 
wc shall, for the present, drop all consideration of justice, and 
examine the case upon the principles .of expediency alone. In 
matters of political arrangement, indeed, there is no other prin- 
ciple by which we can rationally expect men to be actuated. 
Every nation, we may depend upon it, will act in the way which 
it conceives to be most for its own advantage, and will only bo 
observant of justice towards others, in so far as such u rule of 
conduct promises to contribute ultimately to its own security or 
advancement. We do not want a stricter rule of morality for the 
purposes of the present argument, and surely cannot be accused 
of any very romantic flight of moralfty, in proposing to have it 
tried % such a criterion. The natural order seems to be, , to 
point, out, in the first place, what would be the advantages of ad. 
mitting Catholics to a civil equality with their protestant fejlow- 
subjects; and then to consider what maj be the just amount and 
value of the disadvantages which have btreii anticipated from tins 
proceeding. It is necessary, however, first f'f all, to clear the 
way for this equation by a short view of the origin and present 
state of the incapacities to which this order o( mep is subjcctech 
Shch a statement forms the basis of fact to \vhich all our argu* 

meutf 
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meats must bear reference ; and it is the more necessm to exhi* 
bit it at the outset, as we have frequently been abtonismd aft the 
degree of ignorance which prevailed upon this Subject even ahKA^ 
the dcclaimers and pamphleteers who have cenpe ftrirward for the 
instruction of their countr^Sn, 

From the time of the mbraiatlon to that cf ^ revohKioii, 
popery 8eem8.to have been regarded by die legislatute tadMsr as % 
crime, for which individaals, regularly convicted of any overt aKt« 
were It^e to punishment, than as a system of faith, the profession 
of which was to be repressed b^ permanent disqoaKlicatiAiiS. Co* 
lebrating mass, or attending its celebraeton, wete indictable 
fences : and every subject whatsoever, was made liable to a severe 
imposition, if he omitted to attend the estahli^ed church at least 
once every Sunday. Catholics, however, were neither excluded 
from parliament, nor laid under any disabilities as to the enjoy- 
ment and transference of property the rights of self-defenoe, or 
the economy of their families. Those laws were administered 
vlith great mildness, on the whole, during the reign of tiisaheth; 
and, with regard to Ireland, were little more than a dead letter. 
In the time of James the I., when the protestants for the first time 
formed a majority in i^t parliament, they were enforced with 
occasional rigour } and under Oiarles, the severities which his 
necessities rather tluin his disposition, led him to eitercise, joined 
vith the oppressions of Strafimd and the permitted insolence of 
the Englibo settlers, led to those scenes of misery and devastation 
In th<> rebellion 1641, of which no man, till Iste^, conceived that 
the repetidon was possible. The soldiery of Cromwell settled 
themselves m the lands from which they had expelled their oppo- 
nents ; and, after the Restoration, the Act of Settlement eonfirtned 
the tran!^fercnce of eicht millions of acres from Irish catholics to 
English protestants. ft was most natural that the native pr^rle- 
tors should 2 |im at recove^ng durirpossessionB. They joined, ac- 
cordingly, with James f 1 . 1 and during the short period of his success, 
they* rescinded the act of settlemmit. The arms of William ovev- 
threw the last remnant of Catholic government or ascendanry in 
these kingdoms }' and, by tne articles of Eimeridi, which dosed 
the scene of hostility in 1691, it Was expressly stipulated, (hat 
* the Roman Catholics should enjoy such privileges in the ever* 
tise of their religion as are consistent witr the laws ci Ireland, 
or as they did enjoy in the reign of Charles* Tl. ; and their majes- 
ties, as soon as they can summon a pariiatueirt in this kiaedM, 
will endeavour to p^'x^ire' the said Roman Catholics mth fimhtr 
Acurtlji in that particular as may ptejene them from any mstuth- 
;itice on account of if religion. ’ This sdeinn instrument of 
" ition, g anted 'ii the mptneftt of victory, was ratiified sMid 
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pid»Iis{)e4‘V^ betters fnt^t under the great seal» in tl» (b\trth year 

years thereafter, ^scd, in 
-tfa^.£^ apt for prc;ren4ngthe growth of 
f0p«^,^|^|^i3|d^i^..and moddirf the mao^ }>a]^{S^ ^ct< 
menti by whw^ tw race of men; dfmrmed fOT'.l«jJe'Je3s 
.^ui,aou|ttn 7 .^rea^> .' Tite-I^^ i» this act, m recced 
)>y..Biut» 9 t and otherj,f^ed^e)^. Js and dcr 

8efv»s,to WiKftiedd*.-.', ./V.,''' r ,':;''\v’; ,. 

- .TPb^^d^ipvitaort of th« l^lpg wm Wospro ib Be /Jecltlenlf tbler- 
aitt) his miinaters ihi^, of cbur^, aoia|Uw , his 
^einaeeiit, troubles an^ contests; oh :^ b^i^,|pind, W 
a f^eat popular pt^udice agaiitst thei^omo^^C^oli^.t 'a^. 'the 
party in opposition lascdaed tp avail themselves; of theM eurcum- 
atances, to discredit, and, if possible, to dis^ce the. eiustthgadmi* 
nistratimik With this view tIuiy inttpducM a very sfV^eapdpro- 
posteraus bill against the Catholics, iwt so mud.t from any rpl fear 
or detestation of that body, which had. been, prfectiy qiuct and 
snbmtssive, as in the hope that the potnt party would ‘qppose it, 
and diereby subject themselves to the odinih of pcotectit^ popery. 
The courtiers, however, were too cimmng to be^ the dup.es of 
this manoeuvre } and unluchily attempted to defeat it by aimther, 
which succeeded still more uhludulr,. Instead of opposing the 
bill in the Lower Honse, they added to it a variety tn cruel and 
absurd danses | in consequence of wl|ich, they conceived that it 
would certainly be r^eeted by the Ilopse of Lords, or, at least, 
sent back with considerable alterations} a topasarp. in the 
temper which. then prevailed between tiie two Hituscsj^ would 
inf^ibly have caused it to be withdrawn*. In. tins expet^tion, 
howjevea, they were unfortunately deceived. 'I^-'dTi»d of po- 
pery, and still more the love of popubirity, drterihed the members 
of the Upper House, from rejecting the bill, or aUy 

steps by which its rejection might have bee|a pranced } 'ana it 
was passed, contrary, to the Uri£c^ qf i^ter 

part of diow ndio bad been enp^ in iii jdtscustibn.; ' Tms,, at 
.least* is the history of ^ Enj^i^ act, which was" aiv^^rttdlf t^e 
ntodel of that wl^ was passed for Ireland. .By. thja. b^ihar^ 
.0^ aod ihe etatutos by which ft wm foUqwpd vviere 

disced fiom pui,chaa^ ot inhe^l^ hBddrtrh|:oni]b^g;{ila^(- 
ana to their own, chiHreoi-T-fr^ h!wing .a|a>g "or; lwrji^',--4fpra 
seroing on grand jus ftsiT^ront entetii^tii^ . 1^, ■ oif oqurt;-L 
piacitising as b-Tvisters, sotie^^t^* or p^H^ans, 

, ,■ Al the cloee.of the rcign.bf Queya Anne, .ii fh^ Pjl" 

jti^gesaod Idrtnies of Englishmen stood qn .sp ftiq^^tiiO.f^t- 
fingiiaoth^ .rtunamed to two ih^s of « l^anil, 

Jft trlikh they icophl be dlrtingtiished, frb«; ila'i ps of yhiina; biii 
! IfS ■■ ■' '■ tl* 
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the right of voriog at eIectiorts« Of toO} they 
ed under ^ sucpeeUii^ sovereign ; and the motives ofitbatr pci* 
vation, ,as c^earijr to be traced , in the historka of tibe 

time, deserve, to ba stated, ndless than those of the act ctf r£ing 
fpT; the b^efit of those who are in the habit of extol* 
ling the $teod|/|^iey' or neeessar^ severities of our ancestors* 
'rhe Caihohcs hnd l^ipif^pros^ate and uncdFeadiii^frcMfn the.houv 
of the capitulation of limerick ^ they were bemimbed^and con- 
founded hy the shiDck which finally overthrew them >$ and had. nei- 
ther givevi sipy alarm or disturbance to thek conquerors by tumults 
or MisurrectlonS|. nor been detected in any such correspondence 
with, the exiled monarch, as had unquestionably been maintained 
between him and die Protestant chieftains of Scotland. They had 
lain quiet dqring the rebellion which raged in that country ; and 
there seemed to b® uo pretext, therefore, for aggravating the con- 
dition of their bondage, or for taking away the only privilege 
which cqntiected them with the constitution of their country. 
The real, key to the transaction, we believd to be the following. 
Ireland had hitherto been ruled entirely by an English faction ; 
but tliese foreign rulers came by <legrees to be uteiuified with the 
Protestaut natives. * The English,* as Mr Burke obser*/es> ‘ as 
they began to be domiciliated, began also to recollect tliat they 
had a country ^ — what was at first strictly an English interest, by 
faint and almost insensible degrees, but. at length, openly and 
avowedly, became an independent Irish inUresU * This new and 
independmt fower, however, was naturally viewed with great 
jeafeusy by the agents of the English governm4^nt ; and it seems 
to have been tfie , great aim of the faction, of which Primate 
Boulter was theJhisad, to counteract and depress it. Holding the 
greater part of the property, and being permanently conbected 
with tl»o internal s prosperity of the island, there was reason to 
dread that this niw Irish interest would seek to unite itself with 
die great body of the Catholic population, and, by their means, 
obtain decisive superiority over the foreign agents and tltvir de- 
pendant, who had hitherto governed at their discretion, fhe 
only re^urce^ therefore, appeared to be to deprive die CaUioiics of 
aB power ^ infiuence whatsoever, and >thus to render thesniboch 
mope averse to coalesce with any Protestant interest, and; incar 
pable making any addition of strength by their poelition* Thk 
was effected. by taking .away their elective franobtse, •ind thus 
discc^xjkccting ui^ in every way from the copstituticn of the 
countryt and ax^ihihiiing them altogether m. a political capacity* 
It is nieedleas to pursue any further the history of Catholic hu- 
miliation, or to trace .’th any minuteness the steps hy wbicht'k 
hag of hi9 beep in : ' me measure retrieved* . The question it| 
"" ^ ' ' ■ , . ' 
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about the propriety^ of removing the existing restraints and di$. 
qitalificatiotis ; after having given this short sketch of the 
origin and principle of original sjrstetn, it is -only necessary 
to state precisely what pans of k lemain. The Cathoitts of Ire- 
land, dien^ are liable, by the subsiding lauj^, to the following 
disabUkieSi They cannot sit in citifier of the Houses of Parlia- 
meot. -They cannot be appointed to any of the following 615- 
ces-*-Chief Governor or Gkivernors of this kingdom, ^ancellor, 
or Keeper or Commissioner of the Seal, JLord High Treasurer, 
Chief Instice of K. B, or C. P., Lord Chief Baron of Eichetjuer, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, -Judge in four Courts, or of Ad- 
miTa}ty> Master of the Rolls, Secretary of Stiate, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, Vice-Treasurer, or his Deputy, Teller or Cashier of 
Exchequer, Auditor-General, Governor or Custos Rotulorum of 
Counties^ Chief Governor’s Secretary, Privy Councillor, King’s 
Counsel, Sergeants, Attorney, or Solicitor-Gef^eral, Master in 
Chancery, Provost or Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Post- 
master-General, Master and Lieutenant-General of Ordnance, 
Commander in Chief, Generals on the Staff, Sheriffs and Sub- 
Sheriffs, n*>r to the office of Mayor, Bailiff*, Recorder, Burgess, 
or any other office in a City or Corporation, unless the Lord-. 
Lieutenant shall grant a written dispensation to that purpose. 
No Catholic can be a guardian to a Protestant ; and no Catholic 
priest can be a guardian at all. Catholics are only allowed to. 
have arms under certain restrictions \ and no Catholic can be em- 
ployed as a fowler, or have for sale, or otherwise, any arms or 
warlike stores. No Catholic can present to art {^elesiastical Hv- 
ing, — although dissenters, and even Jews, have beeh found entitled 
to this privilege, Tlic pecuniary qualification df Catholic furors 
is made higher than that of Protestants.; and no relaxation of 
the ancient rigorous code is permitted, except to those who dial! 
take the oath and declaration prescribed by 13. and 14. Geo. IIL 
c. S. 

Such k the state of Catholics by^aw ; and by practice apd sy^ 
tematir usage, it is rendered still more grievous. ThfeJre is ^arcely 
an instance of the Lord I-ieutenant having granted his licen^ to 
admit them into corporations ; and, in practice and effect, they 
are^still as effectually excluded from $er\ung on juries, as if that 
privilege had not been yielded to them. 

The gveat practical question that remains, diei^ore, is, whe- 
ther diob^t; di^i)i!ities ought now to be removed or continued ? — 
and this, again, depends evidently upon a co^npatiitive view of the 
ages and disadvantages which are likely to be produced by 
their removal. 

The^advantages stand out in the sight of ^ ry one ; and scarce- 

ly 
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If require to be enumerated. The first isj Uut it would testoM 
in the serrice of their country a groat muttitude of fetsonst 
whose takms aikl exeitiona are now net, by thor exolosion fiwH 
rewards and honours. The sitoations to whidi no Caduilic can 
aspire, are, it will be confessed, the most importnit in die 
country ; and those which it is of the most consoquenee to have 
occupied by talents and virtues. The Cadmlics, however, form 
at least two thirds of l|ie Irish population t and not mn^ leas, 
perhaps, fhan one sixth of the British nation. The evil, tfae% 
would bngtoat and fiagrant, if it emsisted merely in th^, that 
our chance of fiadmg ride statesmen and valiant comimuiden 
w'lS lessened by onemurth, in consequence of the ehoice being 
tl.us narrowed and restrained ) one foitrth part of the priaes sure 
thus withdrawn from rite lottery, and ond whole limb of the 
empire paialyaed finr every noble exertion. This, however, is 
but a very pairriri and mad^uate view of the evil that results from 
riiis system of exclurion. It is not merely of the Chathams and 
Wedfes, the Melsonh and Foxes, which tmt system condwniw to 
inaction and obscurity, Uut the nation is deprived, but of all that 
vast harvest of ascending talent and liberal exertion which would 
neaped from those whom their example would c< J1 into com* 
petition. The high prizes of office and command can come but 
to a few ; but the hope and excitement which they produce, ex. 
tend to innumerable multitudes : and the public receivet the re- 
ward of its fHtident munificence, not so much in the eminent ser* 
vices of the ilftividuals who monopolize its disrincrions, as in the 
general zeal and activity which is excited by the spectacle of thehr 
promotion. By die exclusion of one fborth part <ri’ its sabjeett 
mm the honours of the state, the public is defrauded not only of 
one fourth' of the illustrious diameters who would have advanced 
its interest in these high stations, but of an equal proportton of 
ffie subordinate, but important and indispensable services dat 
would have been performed by those who were ambitious of such 
distincijons. * 

* 'rhe second great adranta|e of the emancipation .i-oi ; t be, 
that it wOuld Kgrin the affections, and secure the allegunce, of 
four milfiom of people, who must necessarily be discontented as 
foag aa it is wtdih^ and from whose im^rience and resenac 
Ment tte most serious evils, and the most tremendous 
May odstrtrise be apprdiended. This is a consideratioa which 
iawanoMunt to every other; and the aatagowstsof *heca*jM; 
wtm thsTfeel its force, have labowrod to ecunteraec its effwata 

S mote suggestions than can well be roconcUed to each eriber. 

the first |Maoe, th'' liave denied that there is any considaraMU 
iliscenfept, or tendeo. ^ to disaffection, omoag ibe body of irsrii 

Catholics. 
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Cadniidb The. aAnrar to tliis, ImwiiTOf, is Iw fcmnd in facts 
Aatsiiaitt«f no ^BraRite4ir.cimtn»wefMf. '^!a tfae seb^tooa and 
i w aw e pifafas ^srhidk wW-^a^j^tstsd ^ise sitdia|^p)reomtt^. .for the 
laBttMsdi««fem.^<‘'^d^ tnUitatf ktr^^nder <<rhich«freitpart 
cl ft'SsflhRSi lar no less. :# tiUhCi tuad'in the ^reatinUwjr.rorce 
whidb hr is stilt tmiH/mj 'm -the G(mscaiit;|ejdoasv 

Mid^tsecwion t£ thc -gdeemisent kte inMinectinn biI4 

and tte-ifadtik ososnd then made %the -adracate of Irish 
}(<^fahy» -of the eststenoe of a Frokh party in the heart; of the 
Ic^^diMi }->-fiftsUy» in die a^mnents aiid..asnMons <6f ihe adver* 
sasics of ^innitiipation-dtefflselves^ when it8uits.idMsny so^chatige 
dsehr gfwnMh trod to insist on the j[ac6bmi8ni>^;meltya»ddm6fM> 
don srakh are' inherent In die professiOQ of pbp^. ’ 

Taking for granted; theSi the fact df CatbofbdiscilMttem^ which 
is bat coo notorioiM, 4a opponent of dmandpation mnit contend) 
that it Is a very nnreasondiie discontent) and that it woekl not be 
cated by the remedy which is now suggest^ " The tenth -of the 
latterproposidon depends evidoitiy upon die fitat; If the dkalnU^ 
ties to whkh the Catholics are liable, are not actual and si^ieat 
causes for dieir discontent, it is certainly reasonable tDoondudO) 
that it will >;ot be cated by removing -^se dnabUitke. . But, 
on the other hand, if it can be shown that those, vniy disabdides, 
wluch -are confessedly the ostensible grounds of caniplam4 are 
also quite snfiicicnt' to account for it iu mality) . then^ ic^eems to 
follow, widi eqtml certainty, that h may be edectnally cured by 
dieir removal. At fim sight, indeed^ it may lUh;. appear.l^ay 
natural or probable, that, die exclusicui of two or dbiree hundred 
aptdent individuals from Parliament, and frtnn the high trices of 
toe dvil«ad military departments, should operate ac a source of 
general irritation and discontent widi the ^est body of the pen* 
santry and mechanics : And it has been adesd, what sort of iiico> 
rest ua potatoe-fed tenant of a cdiia couid he supposed to have 
in die nomination of Lords Lieutenant and Idhsters td the Ord* 
nance ? A very little consideration, however, will diow foU 
lacy of this mode of reasoning. In. the first place), all tiw are 
•etualiy excluded) and sdl who .think '*diey are eaduded by this 
systeto^-must necessarily be very much irriatted anddiscantakedf 
end. -as thrir iufleence must aaturalif ;be. veejt gmat mm their 
isfaiors of the same persuasion,; it . vDuld-aot'W wonderful) .i| 
du^ -whole body were vO be infected, with those fadtngi) fmat, 
that prin^jde alone.' . But the original .inipreerion of disapfiintile 
meat and iniasrice comes infinitely lower down dian to theie w^ 
firoito TsMk or qualification, mi^thave aspired immediately to the 
Smbiddenhonoiirs. Bvery youdi, whom an* xtion at vanity hnfncs 
fhh ^ hcqie of (fistinction) arrogates to ..itnself those iumotuf 
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in imsp;inatioi]) and resents all peremptory exclusion^ pethips yet 
iliore fiercely than him to< n^hom their possession would be less ii 
flLstinctton. EWry hrave cadet who gets an ensign’s cdmintssioit 
in a regimenr of militia v^erery poor scholar \rfw> gains a prize 
at a pTorineia^ academy ;^--every attorney’s apprentice who. 
rects ^he blunders of his mStnictor» looks forntard to honours avid 
dignities at #te close of his career, as well as to emoiumem dur* 
ing its con^uance $ and is cheered, in his obscurest iabotfre, by 
the prospect of emerging, at last, to power and distinction. It 
will scarcely be believed, by those who have not made the inquiry,' 
how much these, dreams of future glory coiuiibute to lighten 
and exalt the humblest toils in which talent or vaiiitv can serve 
their q:jjironticeshtp ; and how beneficially they bitici those rest- 
less? qualities to the constitutional esiabiishments in which they 
liare dwir original. To the whole body Catholics, hou^ev^, 
this land of golden promise is proscribed. Whatever may be their 
talents, or pretensions, they must drudge on, with no other reward 
but sordid emolument ; or, if they indulge in visions of honour 
and .elevation, must necessarily connect those pleasing ideas with 
;inticipations of political change and revolution. In this way it 
is conceiv^ tobe manifest, that the whole active andcncigetic part 
of the Ca^i^tcs must consider themselves as directly injured and 
afiVouted by the exclusions to which they are liable j and, as the 
inferior mass of the population scarcely ever acts but from the 
imptilse of the higher, nothing more seems to be requisite to 
account for the general dissatisfaction of the Catholics with their 
present condition* 

Independent of diie altogether, it is to be considered, that those 
who are excluded, arc so exclud<^ on account of those principles, 
and that profession of faith which they hold in common with the 
rest, and by their attachment to which they are all united in one 
interest. It is natural for the lowest Catholics to think that their 
condition would be amended, if persons of their persuaHJ^n wr,*' 
fredy admitted to the legislature,-^ the bench,— the mv 
— ^d army. At all events, it is impossible that the)^ ^ 
feel that dhe condition of the whole body would be moi j of 
able ; and this is a feeling which operates more powerfully c»* 
in the very lowest classes of society, than legislators always seem 
to;bave been aware of. 

|i^£ all the fe^ings in which resentment and dislike, eitlicr 
individual or genial, can take its origin, the most common, 
most^ prolific, and most powerful, is that of insult and un- 
merited contempt. The love of estimation is rooted so firm'^ 
ly in human nature, hat there is scarcely an individual so, 
debased as not to be more affected by an affront than, an’ in- 
jury i and mudb more likely to resent unmerited scorii tlian un- 

^ prevoked 
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provoked malignity. Now, the exclusion of Catholics from all 
ofSces and situations of honour and dignity, and that solely on 
account of theiy being Catholics, cannot fail to be felt by them as 
an insult and opprobrium on t^r faith, and to remind them, 
that they ate a degraded and inferior people, Iti whateviNr situa- 
tion a Catholic may be placed individually, he must still feel that 
he belongs to a despised ' and humiliated order, and must be 
prone to all those moveqients of resei|tment and di^isatisfactioii 
which belong to those who are undeservedly dishonoured. It is 
this feeling, we are persuaded, far more; than the actual hardships 
and' privations to which they are subjected, that has generated 
among the Catholics that spirit of disaffection, which it would be 
in vain to deny or dissemble ; and that impatience for the re- 
moval of their remaining badges of inferiority, which has some- 
times appeared mote turbulent than the object could justify. It 
is a feeling which necessarily arises in such a .situation^ and 
which has often been known to produce effects at least as for- 
midable as any which have yet been either experienced, or anti- 
cipated from Catholic combinations. We formerly alluded to 
the early and obstinate dissensions of the patricians and plebeians 
of ancieni Rome, which originated in tins very feeling. But a 
more receipt and impressive illustration may be found m the 
history of the French revolution. All rational people are now 
agreed, that the true cause of that monstrous commotion was 
the obstinate exclusion of the lower orders from places of diss- 
tmetion and authority. The roturier ami tlte nobie were pretty 
nearly equal with regard to all the substantial rights which affec** 
ted person or property 5 and it wtts the latter, much mc^ fre- 
quently than the former, that felt the effects of wlrat was arbi- 
trary and oppressive in the constitution of the monarchy^'- The 
roturier, however, was 'excluded, in a great decree, from high 
^^nilitary command, or civil office of the first distinction, — and 
in^alonc proved sufficient to proiluce a spirit of gei^ral disetm^ 
nance r‘ disnfiectioii, which speedily overthrew the wholfe frame 
!sicy th Hty. The immediate effects of. the exclusion could 
•etuallv to a few 5— <*but the sense of injustice and pcirriality 
sv«*^i4umcated itself to the whole biody. The lowest individual 
felt his share of the contumely which it indicted on his oeder^ 
and resented and rebelled against those ancient, arrangemenfta 
which withheld from that order its full share of die honours mid 
distinctions of the nation. What the roturier was in France, the 
Catholic is in Ireland j -j-and, if his condUct should ultimately be 
the same, it will not without a precedent, nor diose, who pi?o* 
yoke It, without a warning. - s. 

There is ootliing overcharged in this pa: a d j on the contrary; 
we believe, that it does not represent the degraded state of tlie 

Irish 
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Catholics with sufficient force and elfoet. The I qv w rwf jiets 
itt F«anee» we beticnr^ JabourfBd widW' fewer ffisabffitiwtlH^^ 
Cwffiolics foOflU' jd^ahffitks- th^ «Vfd:4w'^>tlWlr 

birth, of. whidt thejr weith geoerattf schemed, W sot to tfafihr 
re%i«i i» wi^dtit was their dotf tU{^K>Cwr«re^^Ctau41^>UWit; 
1%^ |Kiid oW’^^tes to a se(% th^ ffiM^pkew«d'«>t]|n)F jud up n$* 
collei^MBr.of haek^ been sbasers in the prilrilogeam^ Waried^r 
andy if the^ were ItaWe to sHgtee vid insults' ftMU'Aoiie who els* 
joyed iffi theiptoud’distiuctiens of office, s^ those were alamt 
unifomily .tBiB|tered by the forb^rance and good>breeding whkh ' 
natunffiy bdOi^ed^ ‘ nobility )«»-finally) they lud never been 
posed in <^n- hostility to unr . superiors, nw mingled the re* 
meuduaBCe jof ancidw enmity aud mecclleas ylctmry with the 
^nd^gSt of their preahst itMquahty. If that vast iAsurrectkm, 
uternosc, tbi consequences of wUch have ffiaken the world to 
its foundktfons, ' be held to be sufficiently accounted for by refer* 
ling to the disCnhCee and exclusions of the tiff's etfitt after it 
canSe to hsidEer after the offices from whkh it was debaurred, 
there seems to be no difficeky in atxomtting for the general dis* 
duitNitaod kapatiaiGet^ the Irish CathoUcs, and no great hazurd 
iarptredicti]^' nmSar consequences from the continued r^ecdon 
of niar claims. 

This coa^wbn we,sho«dd think ourselves warranted to draw, 
fmmthc mere consideiation of the law as it stands wkh regard 
toffiie' body} bu^ if we take uito view the well authentkared 
acdownsrof^iffie feelings and practices to whkh die law has givm 
Ocmskm, we >ffiaU be disposed to wonder how any hesUadon 
^uU swttfoprobeim expressed as to its adopdon. Throughout 
Irelaud, a i^tescaut alone is qualified with the appellation of 
* xtt houest mao i ’ and, in common speech, the CatlmUcs are still 
des^guated fry terms of contempt and abhorrence. In some places, 
the passBig bell k fu^ out in a brisk and merry measure when 
uac of them 'dim* The obnoxious magistmcy which s 
tended ffimg^iilgs and execudpns which attended ' 

sXM|<d^; the Still continued in office t ana,>>^y 

houaadswf facdon are atill caressed in ti r^m 

ffie Cbstk. we have already noticed, are'%. J'^ . tjL 

caHy exi ^ udi ^ foa^itoviag’ on juries; and instances 
amma watU^ii whine the; protettantism of the, jury has qo 
tuffickm^ distmgt^halde'ou. ^ ^hei| .vetmct. In some 

drive ''aH 'Ckili^i^‘'4|idfo'.^^m^'’diefoii,'by''m and. acuud' 

wdiu foay» or: ffotn baser mbdwsi, 
have remamed qidct s.^jictAtors dF an outrage sp enotmou& ' This 
kst to up^aiy lhm^ 

ffim cuuld apipciu qUesm£i}j&^ tuthority; but wh«i vm k 
' contained 
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$MtM 4 ned in «o addieft bv a ftate&wi pen, 4^ teCdenc governor 
«| ..-tp' ivbU^ no aUudet, aitd d^wetaid bjr lum to the 

«Migiftjrante w tfnik counter, aflemU^ bjF his fimioMins tat the e%^ 
liMfs ftniq^e tahti^ k into confitkratipn, we nmceive that 
}ktk ll!nibt^1catl ^ eatertaioed of iu actnncy,. and are convioceil 
it isof^inqnMtenni.tliat fach tndhs (houid be gcner^ lcjionm. 
lord (aoftrfcidi, the obsef magiftrste of dtecoonty of Aem^ is 
faM> fft.'a!.:p«iMHb^ Speech, which ^ never been difsmwednF 
dM^M* eo have addrefled the foQowtng ftdtement to the luagtf* 
trafanef thateonan. ^ 

.;f, JtUna ficret, that a perfecution, actoinpai^kd by all the cir- 
f eus^ances el ferocious cruelty, which have,.^in all ages, diftiiv- 
'.gui^d that dreadful calasnky, is now raging- in this ooumyi 

< .neither .age nor fex, nor acknowled^ innocence, as to any 
( gisikin the lide'difturbance, is fufficient to excke laerey, much 
( leff8;to.|Sbrd notedion. The only crime which the wretch-. 

< ed. objei^s of this rutblefs perfecutkm are charged vi-ith, is a 

* <ciiiW indeed of eafy proof— it is fimply a profeilion of die Rc- 

* matt Catholic faith, or an inlimate connexion with a perfon pn>> 

* ^@ng that faith. A lawiefs banditti have conftituted themfeiwSs 

* of this fpeeies of delinquency, and the fentence they have 

* denounced is equally concife and terrible j— it is nothing lefs than 

* a cqnfifcation of ajl pr^erty, and imme^ate. bankhment. Ik 
( would be exuremcly painlol, and furely unoecefiary, to detail dw 
‘ horrprs that attend the execution of io rude and cremendouw' 

* prolcription t whieh certainly exceeds, in thd .comparative ntun- 

* her of diqfe it confgns to ruin and mifery, ewcxy example tfam 
‘ ancient and modern hidory can fuf^Iy- Rer, when aa«e we 

* heard, or m what Rory of human enfel^ have ire read, of racne 
‘ than half the inhabitants of a pppulon* county, deprived at oae 

* bbnr. of t^. means, a» ireil the frmts- of iudufiry $ and 
^.didye%.io the nudR of 'an.indemem feafon, to ieek a Iheker for' 
*.tb<^e|vei8 and tbqw belplefs families, w^re chance may guide 

* ihe- Chis is no exaggerated pi^mc of the bdnid fcenes novr 
‘jif / ds county. Thofe. horrors prt aow a^ng mth 

.'piftt impartial joftice (without .which law is no- 
iCtb^i.an ia^rupaont of tyranny), has, for a tiane, d^ 

* in this county } and the ■tupituntu of-dhc Magkh;atmi.eCr 

' Amagh, is become the common;topic of coavorlation in cvery^ 
^ Corj)er;^f hingdoip, I know my own heartj and I fhouid icM 
*‘rp^my£tlf, t^er tmy mtiimdatimi, I could cbfe my eyes a-' 
^gamft as |»efeot ihdmfehies on er my cam 

* agaioR thejkmi^aints d a petiecuted peoj^ v. - 

.. , • • '• -If. 

*'^^"*^ 7 ^^*'"' I " ■wo*— wuse"«i*"wi» nw ,s la— »— MWi^diiWi^******* m , ^ jiH 1 n , 1 ■ nj i , 

have not able to learn exaRly the date of this 
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*|f 'UlciU be ^ ««tU9l pi tb*! Catib(d»c» 
mMn «r« nqi^y <«r ftfft ^SSnv 

pletetf w- tpat their disqpwwnt mid 

1» (N|i$cjii«p^ su^oiwted fortby W prw^r 
and h t H a M»| > » t* they are subjected. ^ If t^. 
lK>We«er« ido n<<tv very well eee how it i^ (g^iblf t 
tal# UfKn)'% Sfcond, jpt^posttion,— that tjje, rpm^yaj of 
di«diiUtie«, andicd'ddiips c<m)d eficctuaUy etaaifate that 
tit of disaffection. Zt is uo doubt .trucA, that some^of 
most ^^irievpus* a,<Hl wtoJcrable of those hardships are pot 
rectl)r imposed tho«ilWr au 4 ?night oot oease, perhapsi to- 
inediately upon its abolition- But thev originate, unquo&tton- 
aWjr# m baWta an4 fpejjngs ivhich the uw orijgipaUy ^u^ested, 
^nd still ei>courfiges and foments- When any or<ler o/^op H 
directly degrad^ by the law, and placed, though even in nnttcjji 
of inconsi^rable moment^ in. a contemptible or humiliated po»- 
tjon, the coasequeiipe infallibly will be» tliat they will becomp 
of contempt and distrust ii^all things and wfll be habt- 
tugBy ^tbjected to the insults and oppressions of those who are 
pNMsboye them. The multitude of men is naturally dioposod 
tOd 4 lR^isiteoor and ipsult their inferiors. * If the law gives them this 
Hceersniin any degree, they are ^ure to abuse it ^ if it countenance 
tbow^iustileHce in gny thipg, it will be unable to check it in any 
others atid the saupnon which it affords to a certain measure of 
wdl be mi^de the warrant and pretext for unmeasured 
la all cases, indeed, ofuncquality of copdilions, the 
]em)Qin)y<l^y the fomdatioo, on which usage erects the super- 
atslietiire; wys^t the examplef on which practice improves; 
altd/ouly gire the first local inmulse to that vast undulation ^»hicK 
embm:ee the whole expanse oi society. 

If this, however, be the true theory of ^ the orrgm ot those ha- 
bit! and feelings from which the CaUiolics suffer still more 'th" 
femiih^ir legj^ disabiliripsA there seems to be no reason f ^ 
mg^that U would hoW equally in regard to their ^upeito- 
thefe^Toot istbe few, they must wither and aw>r ^ *ies- 
tirpated. ^ Jt is evidently ^mpussible, indeed >d- 


iWt'itiOxtiiyated. , , ^ . , 

thal^iQithoiie! shoujd bejegarded by the country with 
ccMtttmpl!, if they w^ro openly treated with respect aqu 




>of 

dericif 

»* 


Wtdopy it from p- 19. of an accoupt of the ptqctedingji af a idjrtflf 
qf Catholics io Aprfl *, and as it js ffc^e qdhrea {#illBS* 
tfeaftual condition of that, body, we prbmitfd that ft 'Arat'Wf W 
ociidy delivered : — ft all vent*’, it evidently 

tq jhe JljUijj^bcDiong, / ^ M <1 p ir 
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dence by the legislature. If they had not been pointed out to 
vulgar prejudice ahd thalignity by legal eidtisions and ditobilities, 
they would never have Iwn distinguished from their fellow sub- 
jects. except by their individual character ; and) indeed, it is evi- 
dently impossible that they should long be regarded aS objects ei- 
ther of hatred or of scorn, if they were seen in the Setiaite or on 
the Bench — at the head of *the law or the army, — if their nobles 
appeared adorned with badges of honour in the presence Of their 
Sovereign — and their merchants and country gentlemen took theif 
places in corporations and local magistracies. 

There are, indeed, certain other evils from which the peasantry of 
Ireland have long suffered, independent of the laws relating to Po- 
pery \ and) without some redress of which, it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that either Protestant or Catholic will be quite prosperous or 
contented I One is, the noni esidence of the landed proprietors, and 
the occasional oppresions of tlie middlemen ; the other is, the nmi- 
vesidence of the clergy, and the prevailing practice of farming out 
the tithes to certain middlemen of another description ; who again 
let them out, in smaller portion.^ to more rigid exactors ; and in 
this way draw from the poor farmer, in some instances, more than 
double of what is actually paid to the clergyman. This oppres- 
sive practice is the source of great discontent to the whole agri- 
cultural population, whether Catholic or Protestant ; but the load 
falls no doubt much heavier on the former, from whom thL^ grestt 
contribution is extorted for the support of an establishment in 
which he has no interest, and who has his own priesthood to 
maintain into the bargain. It is with great pleasure that we have 
observed, in the public papers, some recent proceedings of the 
Irish proprietors tliemselves, with a view to remedy uits great 
evil ; and we earnestly hope that their suggestions will meet with 
such countenance from the Legislature as their importance and e- 
quity so evidently deserve. 

Jn the mean time, wo conceive we^may safely assume the 
secoro ^ of our original proposition, that the repeal of the 
mar''n^ . , /nlities of the Catholic, body would unqUestionabiy 
reg'rJin * " cctions, and secure the loyalty of that great body,— 
tenor* u. ; . Pessary the great military establishment which is now 
required to keep tnem in subjection, — and deliver the nation at 
large from the dangers and apprehensions which must constantly 
result from their depression. We do not say that this effect would 
follow immediately on tlie passing of the 4a w. Son^e littfe time 
must be allowed for the subsidence of the waves, and the purifi- 
cation of the waters ; but if the winds be once shut up^ in theit 
caverns, the subsidence and purification will Instantly begin ; 
and no long period will be required for ' omplete restoration 
of tranquillity. The heartburnings and jca busies,— the fears aiid 
VOL. XI. 2L I resentments 
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idOTywfroitfTO^' preset qt the 4aw- yf tile’ll W> f)ame>, 

b^tlw !astt 6 iay*k‘iide 

Tt'felltevt&f tti^y aJ^yfi tfee SJdxn^^t *^'o ' filfglVe,Sftfo l^e 
tile 'injustfec. ' . ..^ j . 

obvious^truths on wliich WelWVe tn '‘But- 


tiJ^e ^ost 'Barbarous jpehe^futitfri on btdcKibf c^ 
^cqh^rti^f^ The cphstfquence was, th^t the tiivtiMy, th6ej^^at- 
{tacli^'% ancient ahd' hereditary ^rejiidibds tP dief f»n^y, 

'statV' of^ nerpetual ferm^ aVid constant hiSOThfctibh. 


;t^.TOtre il^seif'prdved no defence* aghihst the rage of^ad^ojijjrbSs- 
ex&perated 'tndTtitttde. A civil S^^at, in Short; 6f ^he nWst 
ioii^oils d&SCifiptiQn; fcarri^ dn 'with little iiitefthission, iti'tfie 
"ijiicist cmliV^d qrfte country ; a«d the di3C6htcifh,"*d?igfi!fi^^ 

reKgidiis uN^olerahce, had risen’ to Skeh .in height,' as? H*a^es 

. i -., T x_ it • jL tLC-iJstJ tL-‘ 1 


l|^yB6i(n fp doubt tlt^t ihe ^uritiry Virdtild haveBeeii lost for fef?tJL- 
Errand, if the rtvplutioj^/ 'aith its heirlincf Sys- 
of tdfeatidh, md lio^ diime tb reStote 'die allef^ance'^w the 
lotion, by redressing its' gfievaiices. llic effects ' of' thls^ 

pbisibfe; star liidre striking tharf those bf theiiftblbr- 
ii:*caihe't6 rem^y. The iVeshy teridil sjnTitBasfBd&n 
st^posed to have in it scnrvetHihfif of‘a'^ 

^'tepuMJ^rt' chairaeter j jior X'v'as theire' Any Vint" of n1jayflhil‘ly itf the 


(SiamriishiBebii'^softened dbW^y 'fhe Hh(hk|^^ 

Aey have heeii treaCed, diat Stfdt6lilh«ri'aitf‘^S^ift^'t6*Be 

•^•found 
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&ii«ii«Bioi«ti^efitm^.>«QUoH8 iwcda^^ but the 

^fiknetaltAflefnUy #f fbeii.chiMch Bf>~ 

yiitiide 

.,wa^/ Uf .etabUftmeiit, »eie pri^iui||v. ^ 

. their uaK^ht^B $ aud have thus exhibited to the ^rifthu a 
,iUO&-«c^fiag fpe^Ucle of charitaUeoeh aod moden^ 9 %..;,fi%e 
.Unuy^md.iheuavf.ate iiUed with ftautich Prethytenausi und tjie 
iMte ^ .thofie very ^men, .who role in .arms againft a goyeriieqieiit 
which made their religion a ground of perfecution foid - cpntein^i 
that they are .refco^d from, iiduh and opprelfipn^ the 
meft devoted of its defenders. 

l^et, any, matt contrail the prefent date of Scotlaai^ t^,to.toalty» 
tnan^idity and (ecurityj .with what it was in the J^ign of 
the Mcond, .or during the whole, time when tlie jpreyniUi^^ellig^n 
was difcowtenanced ; , and. then let him alk.,bimleif, . in v^hat.con* 
..dhion he conceives it wopld have dood as this .moment, if -.the 
.jtHahHlhment of ^pifcppacy had been upheld in. that country py 
■ithe fame -means that Frotedantifm has been upheld in Irelanp, 
and if Frelbyterians bad been fubjefled to all the difqualid^ationtt 
.,and expoled to.all the inljalts and injuries which aice now .^e lot 
of Catholics . in 'the nqghbouring Uland ? Jis there .any, oge.who 

■ does Jtot. fee.. diat, inde^ of a pattern of. loyalty,. and. a>^j|^y 
for our fo]syers..aad failots, it would have, been ,a .centre of 
:tion, 8 |id.difconteni, and required the controul of .more fpi^ea^gn 
,ir, now fvpphes 3 — that, indead of .adding to the ’ drq^th 
r|mpire, it. would have b«en.a-fuurce of wcalMrefe .^md ,apprfj$f^' 
don } ^and .would have hf$n, , in one - word, lilte Ireli^n^) 

.of rebellion, .and. the poiut of attack £ar.ev.c|y power, .o-ith w]l)ii^h. 
-we- were, at enmity f 

,ln .what we have, hitherto been faying,, .we.l^ave qpn'Sdet^'.i^e 
.quedion of policy in. a general and. al^ra^ point, of 
without, any. reference to the a^ual circumdances. of 
iXhe .advantage which ,we ihave now, held < 0 ^ .as.the,rep|g^il^f 

■ CWbr * jv, •v^ipaiM)nria.t^reftorat|onofall«jance»andi.pf t^-* 

,.jfui5 .and the deliverance ,of,^ej,eo.ttntry,?t Ij^gc, 

' '.vand rhedanget of infu)rre^on,iwhich.we,Jw^,i,P^ 
.eiludnv artamabletin no. other , way.. fByen.,oh this 

iChe.advankage is.of.fuch.rojignitude as to nE»|^i|§j|t- 
^itrnont the 4rd duty of the d:at«fman,.and,d»o,le»dinfis|}^j>f 
W(dWniihsr.to bis country. It is ..pot ,doihg: 

confider,it.5»nljE..ip ,ithl8,;eeftejc?fl. 

B»t|t sof ' we«r * ;a»d .tbe .ftw^gcd niwl .PiPd.,..fTjE^|le 

4iniM«<HifdidR«»>lu^^ ’Vet.^rtophrlhe.,a^ai,,.<PRi^^ 

V 12 • ' .If 
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^ It !i$ nccjilcfii t0(ir^ii^^any of; oar readers of the prcfcnt fitua-- 
tion of Paixitpe^ dan^rs which menace thus ' 

1!S% lire aiid Jiaomentnus efifts of 

<th^xb^ pLiibhc*i\nor is it ppflible for ahf r^fihTial 

being, to the rcfources, die .ambition 

a^ia]pGtJ{r/^ thfs enemy} without feeling th^t there is room ter 
gteiit«pp’'che«fi!oh .as to the refqit of this arduous, ebnteft. 

fuccefsfuUy-m^^ by > foreign power, and oUr wh^ 
.AoaRiH and cheriflied fyfteni of government^ religion and corfl- 
be overwhelmed in an inftant. This is the grtat and 
«<;pl^th5us-eyil» ‘ wlthi the peril of which we now ftand. 'ITiere 
>tf|pv9jiher.mi{erk^, and evirn, other cataftrophes, ivifK which wc 
ate^^reatened. by the continuance of the war; but this is the 
^giitQfrh^ard: which {brinks, all the reft into infighlficance. The 
Jbtluretof; ^r finances, ~thc deftru^lion of our trade^— the c<^- 
vruprion of our conftitution, are all diftant and refiftlble evfts- 
That we may he conquered by France, is the prefent and tran- 
feendent danger; and it is to avert it, that all oiir efforts mu^ft 
ntiow bt direited. 

; ; ^tNjtwv is tbete a Angle ind‘vidual who has ever fli.iped to him- 
;&If the. fprm of this tremendous hazard, without thinking fii- 
I Jftantly of Irel;md as the poiii. of danger and attack ? In England, 
every one takes it for granted, that an invading army wbaid meet 
with hone but indignant and united opponents. In IteLApd, 
otic .takes it for granted that it would meet with guides and 
.^hat is the reafoii of this difference? And by w*hat 
mtm^ Js.it to be effaced? All candid men, we tiiink, mu'ft 
\;^fw6r,:^bat it is produced by the dcpreffipn of 'the Catholic po- 
pf Ireland ; and that it may be removed by their email- 
Both pofitions, however, have been cavilled at ; and it 
ife'jlieccffary to fay a word or tWo In their defence. 

; ^.'/f^hC. fupc!a.mental fa^l, wc fuppofe, will be readily coneedf^. 
,3bcry pne, knows, that Ireland is Jefs fecurc than England. The 
.iiiieHrebcUions-— -the .great military el^abUfliment— the infintcftten 
arnfiamcnt of Hoche and the pre^refs 6f Humberr; de- 
it., It is only, as tp. the caufe of this infecurity tllat 
f;:j0{^^|pn8can pqffi^y be divided^ enemies of the Catholics 

to ^mit tirat it is owing to that'tody; It^is 
, that^ for the mpfi pi^ dS^y this 

It, iwcoihes ' theiii, IperhapsV as petltiohm, to fay 
&4 as regards tbp rplpedabk ahd iiiidi- 

the profsxution of thdr daidjts 
truiiiedy. we I^ye no doub,t that they fay trud 
to pf 4^^ vatiuific p«afiatry, we fiind 

.|0:l^eyp4>W5r fiifficicht evidtt^y hr^ e^^^ 

and recent d' cam! la to afeehain that ihc 
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treiand Is mainly ^6wi^ to the ^ 

pulation. ^t is scarcely denied tfckt lebeilliows 

or^inat^d^ and were chiefly fomented^ *by * this disj^dtoteoe;^ Tfce 
^Itators and reci uiting ogicer^ of the 
lie priests. Noyir, whatever principle will make 
sdpiWj'tnfallibly induce them to, join a * foreign 
tl^ecoyeniment whose oppression? had* ‘provOkc-d their 
"We cannot enter info the rbm^ijtic diktinctiOrf Hetweeh aifengittg 
.yourself with your own hand and with that of an “Wiidn "* 
civii war has price broke out, the opposed patty isi ’ t0 all antx^ms 
ajid . pui^oseS| a public enemy ; and tlie veVy ' ' priitdples 

which induce a belligerent to seek For allies atnlon-g' >his>i8etgh* 
hours, seem to justify the recurrence of either to foreign^'k^ 
ance^ If it be admitted, therefore, that rnaiiy oJf the "Cdtholips 
;^e disposed to rebel against Ei^land, there seetns'tfttler 0 Oro ;<sp 
4oubt that tliry would join a ^ench army against her. 
might, iuileed, b#* disposed to stipulate that their foreign 
liyries should not be in such nunrhers as to be able-ta dominbdr 
over both parties ^ but there seems to be no hitelligibfe reason for 
doubting, that they would much more readily fiifce part «^inst 
that power from whom they had already hazarded a revolt^ than 
against those wJjo came to attack it, v/ith ptofess^fons of 
for theii deliverance. The mauei, hov;ever, seems to be pretty 
clearly settled by ihe fact, that the deaerate standard of Hum- 
b*ert was joined by several thousdihds of Catholics,— by tlie ptliWic 
admission of the existence of a French party in lrela'mf,~by?lihe 
assemblage of Catholic rebels and refugees at Paris, — ^by tllfe "lan- 
guage of some of the Catholic body at thchf general iuc^ting-at 
j!>db]in in February l^t, — and by the pious ctSndenn manbfis^tJL 
by the French bishops for their oppressed brethren ih our^iS®a[Wi.i. 

, We have stated already, that we argue this ithole 
grounds of expediency alon e. The fai;t, therefore/ is alb wU}f 'ii41uch 
,\y^ha' e.u'yconcern^ itisnopart of oufpresentbusinessftod^t^Jii&, 
whe * . ... Catholics would act prujdenrjy c^r virtuOUsly Ift rtia^kihg 
,mc ' ..\‘tion ; out opinion certainly it>i rhSt 'tht'V WOUlff 
Ppe^ . mon and violence commonly ends iirtlie 
miiiiary despotism j and, even where it is .exdted 
intolerable grievances, usually does ho morb than purtfekife 
fcrept fqrm of oppression, at a price which Would bd' ta^Jligh-^r 
^pege,;ieration to pay for efFeciual redress.' ‘ 111' the 
greater th:m usual, and 
more dubiou.s and feeble, if the 
of England by the assistance pf Frarice/'^tlie -initjib 
is",' both and England will fall uhdei^ 'th6'ij6efii- 

gripyous as the Caihori^es no’wr confdeiW'^their 
I " ''waiLdiFioii 
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coition to be, it app^? to m to ad iqjii pf littTe 
tfe^tevqnti tbb wbok Ae pi^ppli;^ indblSiflg tfe 'iJaflibwiii 

wo*»14 j^:Tft 4 »ced to a coi^ticH^ infinitely motib' 

able, ^ jii^ay itt whi^ W re$tsbiv; abd; in 

vetUy"^liby 6 ^ tliaii.Tery ^inapy of and ihteffi|j^t iBSfc-' 

tholi^e roafipn 4 lso. But the great body Will' nbt' iit tflie 

'Other, grpiit bodies, they ^ill act^ 
am zeal ; and will W ditePted ih‘ actions 

0 !!^arv^l^rrea$ 6 n has no infiuence, % crazy Bigotif, 6 t d^pbf. 
rife unprincipled adventurers. If naiSOtts W^e' gtfid*ed Bf 
liafeUrfwe shbuld have little c^prelssion, and' proBibljK it^th^r 
^ar^Or, rebellion in the world. In reaaottiftjg on ffte^ |!»rdbibfe 
Pondujpt of men, no supposition could be sd siird tn mi^tead' »^d 
thU s nor ,caii any argument against! the ItkfcHhocftf Of any act 
df 0 ,'n!iultituae be so inconclusive^ as that it appe^l^ td Be im^ 
proper or unwise. AU that we liave to proceed upon, fn such 
casds, is the. experience’ of similar occuitenccs ; aird’ if men havo 
generally rebelled or proved refractory, in certain srtaations, 
though uniformly and manifestly to their own prejudice in the 
maby we may conclude, wi& tolerable certainty, that they will 
rdlSjf dgain ixi suhilar situations \ and ate mcxcuseabie if we dfo 
not.tabe our measures upon that supposition. Now, the fact is, 
th;^ tte causes, of discontent among the Irish Cafholicsi; ate pre« 
causes which have most generally led to rebellion and 
rfeft^doh in every age of the world ; and after having seen them 
fii5dbt own day produce this very fruit on that very soif, it must 
height of infa^uatiotu to suppose that it Will not be produ- 
eddfia^n^ M. soon as the elements conspire to ripen it to a har* 
the merit or demerit of the Catholics in Such 
sdfemes of rebeUipn, we have at present no concern. 'W'd loot 
at the question jn the light of pojicy otily ; and, being Satisfied 
fhat h is very . pTqjxiblo that many of them would join in surfi 
atdiemeSy and that their so doing would be of the utmost detri*. 
mem to. this country, we conceive rhat it {s our duty to employ 
effectual ^means to prevent or dmiiade them, whatever 
oMl'.Opipion of the absurdity apd wickedness of their p^Cu 
& ^ wicb«d absurd for Turks to^be^t 

Kp?f merely for laughing their beafds &ifnr pr^ 

W 0 disU^^^ bc'iteu, we will certainly abgfefe 

them, for our own ?abcs^ either' feard, isr 
prejudices/ There' is hotfti^Vso 
mconsistent in uol Wes, ';as jhat valiant 
weenWg spirit,, which sometimes^ leads men to say thaf 
♦io nothing out of fear, which hey would not haVe ijett^but 
;goo 4 rwill ^ xmd that they * 411 refuse a reasonable'tliMndfif 

u 
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ths.oafy ^ X. -r.--/ 

of Vhit' is 

apf. from, sS:?:ing, wliaffl^^^r tt; 

^ whir^# 

Ijt^tcfrdst ip tetmn^ Is governed 

ai],6p|?9$ite cbmliirt; ‘^^e'AukpioWfe'M^ 
Wy p^spcrity. This is 

4 sljfi 4 ca^il^t make all otl^eV n:n 1 ohs'’’‘wit»^ abd 

Qj4S|. ^^ip£^r^iig^tQ,Qpr/q'M^^^ conception of tljcse quhlfneg/’^^'Akteit 
4ittcl^rgj5 tHj$ du^^^in jth^ we can, by^ gfiriiigv^y 

to .their folly ^Jich we cannot oppose Tt, and divenjng'theijl 
Uce Mjhen -capnot chastise it/ Vfe inust mate trc^atfes'^with 
4lgje?^. and capitulations with rejbels and pirates. i.j ' 

Tating it, for grai)tcd| then^ that many of the Irish Catholics^ 
If; lefjt :rii fjieir present copditioh, would be disposed to join a* to- 
resign iii verier, the onW remaining question is, whethe^r ^this dtsi 
po:,i4pi\ would be effectually removed, by granting thfe c- 
maacip'^t^Qn for^ which they have beep so long struggling. TSiis 
goin^ we I)ave already endeavoured to settle; arid it "is ineedless 
to gq.cjact upon it. The injuries and affronts which Ca- 
'^plic body have sustaitiedi for' a century, have, hb'doibt^i ^ge- 
nerated iq many minds an irritation, that will bot be'Hmme- 
^atcly extinguished ; and turbulent spirits probably exist to' the 
iSuntry, M^ho, witliput any r^al concern about the of tocse 
Oljprcssipns, will be disposed to keep the, Imtatlon alive, 
stTifmtytit tor the furtherance of their own desperute and yimlMfibiis 
-projects, riut, that toe great body of the Catoolics ’W^Attlfd:he 
Cqiicijiated by the success of their pbtitiori, and the infideuc^ iOf 
t^se who totyc furth<?r.v"iew,s, prodigiously diminished, ‘ secm«;t6 
i^rpit oi np serous doirbt. the sincere^ toe rnoderato^ 
j^cact\d»U', intcUigcnt and timid, would instantly be linked to toe 
jpffe oi government ; and the most dangerous wobld ^e 

;|^ep from those who, with tor b{her motives, 
gl^sj^tiatqd tosjr clamours. By a fifite discretion in tootoa^b- 
9^ to? pr*«^sts, and by a 'ttuly pacific and 

9i toe taw as it would ‘then standi liivb t^b's<Sit i>T 

i /-’r,* ^ iT'Vi 2i* 'l"Ll 4.1; t ".Vi Aj.va’d. i.; i ^ • • 


of’tl^e CamoBfcs 

by Ae e'maricl^tiori ; 'aw ' 
w%ld be as Iwzanr^T rcb^lIiA^Ti Jji^nd, 
♦5?. t|iis 'ffiQtricijt, tlic''bd>w' i)'ahs^oiF'T!«?1Jiati.'4 
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^ >If^«hflr6 lip weluwt tim lK«i>«af% 

woald- teodU mni^jf 
^t (»«litr)|tnqte’8eein»aBiil^i^ 

—Ai it would a^acli«tog|o\i«nunaitaiiyt»«indmUe 

iRmltor *dl thdMiSwrho are oew atietiated or ^mSecttfi^ ia dinrit%ny 
fiMPMltOcwSib^ 9if that thb ia an advantage, vi ^ nmattneal* 
«ilhd3t^4i^itanot‘to ^ ««i]^ at lar^, am} owagaiitat ndiJldhi 
^.^•tdatc^eoiw cottodved, 'Aat any ot^ consideiatton'aiwBlil, 
^ifwnt'Ciwisj ..‘be likened fo } The hmid to wfaidi 

thit htstant, is too dreadful to adadtof amiieshk^ 
Ift^ ooutse which we ought to pursue. ' The yartwlfcl 
i^:|MS&tid, in-'thdt’ pl^at state, are likdy to ioht, an isphA* 
il^ ammy' itr !great numbers. If they so join > nimi-dt is.«vi« 
4kitlyw«ty'd(Mft>tfui whether Ireland can be saved ^omconqikst'; 
floMldf (Ireland be lost, it seems mo^t probable that Ei^lantl camtet 
long'^be preserved. The emancipation of the Catholics woulc' 
iim^hly reconcile' many, and abate the animosity of all; itwouM 
^atm thfr agitators d their mo^ powerful and plausible preee.it j 
pn4»' if ' accompanied by a system of genuine conciliation, could 
bearceiy fait to compose all differences, and unite the wh<^p<^tt->- 
biipal'k. defence of the rights and privileges which they would 
ttamsfifkem in 'Common. In this situation, it must be admitted, 
thpUiim disadvantages of the measure must be shown to be strong 
ffldaefitble iialeed, before they can justify us in withholdii^ it, 
ptodMiinnhte us to endure all me evils and dangers to which we 
stdiject till it is adopted. We shall now endeavour, 
■tHmnfcod} godetermine what ave these advantages. 
t^ltefove^tefiiV upon this subject, it is worth while, however, 
ttot.iCe greamr part of them seem only to have occm^!* 
i«d- tkldm Vkiotts authors and orators, by whom they have ktely 
lfab&4i}o«|^rfcirwkrdi knee the recent change of administration 
ttta^Khoiw'su^bsted the prudence, and popularity of such an expor 
sb^dnl.lvil^iite die late ministry were in power, and it was geme* 
isfliy liildum^md-that a disposition to relieve the Catholics prevailed 
wfiohad the chief management of adairs, a. roost 
jpcidllil><eaut!fOUs silence was observed^ upon the topics which 
. iip'^sci^hiudly resounded} arid the measure diat Jiasixmoe 
helill^lii^ph^t^mly ab^ announced andbiouglttJioirwgacd 

A. , i. ' -j(t,)jqppearancB<‘<if acquiescence *pnd appndiatiopi iolE 
twpdmttfof ^ 'thau any mcasBre of equa’ irdpertkiop 
prop^d<or adt^edln d»s cduntryif' 
J|>4vitWch, as’they^have siaoeiini^moiislydon^meni^ 
ithud||0smi^^eh&^osis^^ gnudians>tffwxanskt»tioRrwm£r 
luHieddi^ •and the keeper- of 'tfakdllkg^ 

st’ieppo'.iX)(^di3f<k<6ir tiothiftf! ainii s^tded kb; reatotest;srcasoii 

for 




^afami.K’^It oo<tom'^<ttl]gv<^,^|}^ -.Ihe 

«{iipr(i»;biiig«iMac^ti»ttr<^4lte^Catli0lk4i(.'^!tli^^ 
ntmiof iAfawtia:')bga«i^4isc»w^^ tltetHf 
4dtinBt^^:ililere^)v>«m'gfe»b4giarm>liO‘''lw)i^ it h^-- 

Altsi Dtioeroetiib lions<H«ttoiis acantfil^ stiggettsA 
iira.>cartm‘^3iteri:4nd', whik t]ie!p«lbIk'.^lcoa4$i0ocdM)!^^ 
obifae liittsti’qustHoR bekig’ omied <abnott mitbomt a'd(AKi||iMt$» 
^bldadni'k’was suddeiUf withdrawn }' andiltQ Jiad 

fend :&eiWiiteriib]r^ ihtrnddc^ k, wera-dkpUcedfn abed^ '! ilftoo 
^.«itapeieted«ocuiTencej it is mBrvdtous to tonddqt^wifttMdl 
ilfikifinikitn which broke in u|>on the .nitads ofinH ifae lo^ nnl 
eWdiodaac- panpfaletetta qf this iotellecttMl kingdoniv 
atmcidieoDriy 'diw<wa'ed that the measure ia-^ostic^r-aas* 
wkk'danger ixrdie civil and religious libadcs of the.natton-|Jthat 
tt-rv^ the immediate forerunner of Popery, persecution' aid 
'chrisf; and. that, besides inferring the guilt of - sabenEn(i(r^>'«f 
perjury, in the most aggravated of all imaginable cases, vdt^med 
the -sray f<^ the sul^ugation of this countty by Iridi rebclk andt £i^ 
re^ Catholics in alliance. Such a diabolical- contriyaiu:el . is 
sliort, had not been heard of since the days.pf Guy F^vjbes anil 
ins liuiterS % and clergy and laity were called to join in thaofesgii^ 
ings to his Majesty for the escape which his iirinne^liad {Mfoetk* 
ed for us. - 'Hie beauty of all thi^ was, that the projsct andfaiign^ 
.nents which drew forth those anim-ated strains nont 
eloquent mouths, had lain upon the breakfast-tables oftCtuddror^ 
thodox 'and disinterested persons for several weeks before,utfd<"hadi 
been perused and laid aside by them, without exciting 
eet -emotion of alarm or indignation. It was not till.it .wks^s> 
cbvered that tltere was to be a change of ministry os acouisil of 
l^em^ that they germinated into those fine fiowets of loyalty;.4|nd 
aeal, from which the nation has since derived «ueh incalcuiaMe 
beu^t. We have taken some pains to procure aU the patuj^hkti 
whidi have been published on Uiis interesting subject j ^and^Miur 
its .wj h-ive been able to ascertain, there doeanbt.af^earilo<bmtft 
heeii r ere than two;or three written previous to-dtuu ^*»ttt,;|BhjtGsh 
tmide It so prudent and profitable to multiply their 9aadH»^;i.>dQ'^ 
UO that-.very hour, there never was a measure^ we beli«v«,r 4 gf tfe» 
knaie^magnitude, which excited so little discussion, or .metosrhbiso 
Httie opposition among the tribe oS political wnt«ct {; .ai^ .41i4t 
fead -tmt-^beea fpr tlie ^nge of ministry, wa.arfe .peiifiac^ias ^HS 
wesfaDi;dd never have seen nor hein^a of onehimdi^{ll«l|ilof 
thoserprali^ml performances, ki which thd in^bli^c^jdbo^fibote 
lici'nauBndfsaifion.is.so satisl^ctorily demonstratadiir i Tltt iNd^>Of 
these ^j^igsdlici^s,' however, has, to be««se,'da:,«ttict MsSolidiig, 
H^'^aecemry eonneinon with their yitijjwicmcnt} -kid, 



WS on fie ^a^elk . Of;^ 

!*• iMt'Uiual to 4nd'd»r bent <pb biroiu^ focwiaifl tO; 

support an unexpected d<!ci«on» nexf^nmo »an to nod t)ie 
»«K^» employed wily in {dundwing>i9lllis^ awnt^ed 
it IS. still propectoomwidor dbo nMiWue of udud^ bew 
upon 0 qoesiaoo of well wboite importmco> Mddlmit' aildwiing 
oomelvesi to be pxc^dioeii by any. oonMderation of < qn^mtHT 

§ttm ^t^deb it prooecdsf or die circoniftaneds in ndnob itibaawtni 
btwg^tlpfrnand. 

leadingtdtjectioe to the Catholic emapc){>«tinn' >% tha^ it 
oiMildiimpont a. violation of the Kii^s ooronadon wi^by sebimi 
bWil^esty baa sucoen to * maintain the FfiOtestantintmoted ago 
'* Kgioo as esodtlished' by law, and to preswae to tho bisbt^ 

( OMgy of the nealin, and to the churcfaeis oomnuilMd' to, djojt 
< diaf]|e^ all siicb tights and privileees as by Uw. do or stall* ap- 
*<peS9t3im unto them.' A great deal nas been said 4)Wt this Path ^ 
in> our. humble appreheosion very, little to the putpose, — a^ no- 
diuig^ ■*< conceive, can be clearet, than that the Catholic pelif 
tina loi^ be granted, uritboiu infringing ope tittle on letter 
«r the spirit of it : but, as the subject, though of no di^culty^ 
i» of very great importance, we shall beg leave to state, in a few 
wordd, the leading reasons by which wc apprehend tj^tthp oV 
jectioo founded upon it may be got over. 

la die J!ret place, we conceive it to be quite plain, that the oath 
has no smronce at all to the conduct of the lining as a branch of 
the kgislatare, but was intended menely to restrain him ip the ^x** 
jotisn of his prerogative, or of such functions as he might dis- 
ricllge as. an mdividual. It was intended to bind him, by rehgi* 
oua sanetjons, to observe the law ; but by no means to tie up his 
hands fiaun consenting to such new laws as his Farliament shoi^ 
dhobae to prtqpose to him. It was intended to guard again^ the 
slsnrpatioiBS and outrages of another hlary or James, a^ not to 
cripple the salutary powers of the whole legislature. This is 
pMC^tiy erideot from the very nature of the contrivance ; and it 
IS uxpnMsly stated and enforced, both in the debates by triuch 
rite tenos of the oath were settled, and by those that took place, 
sh0n% almr^ on a proposal to modify some parts of it. Sqe 
VpU^OL&IX. 

to dbe Mmtd place, it is to be mmembered that tins is a p;^ 
ea)tlt impieed by Farbament upon the Sovereign » ynd 
thaMb id'W the nature of all pbltgarions of this sort, that thpir 
iMMiy bf ridbased and discharged by the party by whom, pt ^ 
W''h(»e'hrita}f, they were imposed. If the parliament qf fatyut 
$riatt% dkeaerore, propose any law to the King which 
pear to uasrirwhet we tenor ol this promissory epgagempnt, it ^ 
{tlain, thqt, by thatYery prepositioD, they release lum ffom Ifte 

engagement, 



«m' idiiHMcds to^ Wtet«atttraiKciifin tt< iitv^finvri^uH^ 

oMVMM* iiMWBtnfl4 W al(sanrei.:im 

dHi'lbdMKc»£MHnEtti«il tKwVifi^Wi. aiid? <x»'ianfce'ii})eatioi^«Ublr«( 
maif ciial &iici3«a> in the kingdontt. wanl&aDhin&iilgccftW 
aMim aI that! dath -apov an^' knomii ae- iatt^gUilft'aBhrQS 
aa t aw t ft ii fc The oath' is, to< animaiiiili»ePfiMMtin»3BdigiAii*I’tl^ 
liWi' rigitoi’- the Ptietestant* cfann^. Iilaic^'anesilh* 
jridngthaPtfcyPwt M ta M CneKgiBni sfiatt-'be''diwMn*dw4CH!’*^^ 
tatmx ^stahiwbnMM siq^itted ^ Biriheji'iniBtend}' 
eM degree, twnch -apea. the rights ami pwrihiges thfCt^Atae 

bhsititieatv ott even to>dani foe th^ o«ni hutiluanf etnediweni ob 
hanonr vhatscntfvr Their claim Delates nat tovflcoIssiajslMaiiitMh' 

eers at alt eoncesm civil rights, and cagoeiticBt 
airil iiRjports, nmetf, that the^r shall unit be exelmltd^ 
of their religwis, from smj situidjbnriia the civil or mSHerf dri!> 
partmetit ibv which ri:ef are otheowi^ qimliSedi.. is^pess^A 
DA tMi (hae the Protestant seligioa would, not be mainlauie^ AM 
the Irotestant diurches secured is rimv law&il- ri^tts, i£ OttNolic. 
gentlemen' were admitted to Parliom^i^ and to wghi as,- .wdl an 
to hMV agpointHiients m- the law aad> the annf i ^ long as tilA 
Protestant religion is the only one that receives honours a^mNid*> 
hanentobf thefawof the land, and as long as tbosie- /hoNdiutps 
tttd entAlunents remain tsnimpalwd', k is evident risk thA Pvbr 
IS^ant rdigion. is mrintained in the nwst cAraprebenrive amsA-ol 
term ; and that the King’s obligation to maintrio ft,':: id .'OM 
y the least ^dieeted by his consenti^ ta aay arrangemeatwhi^ 
FarHaanent may malce as to the civil pri«iliege& and. oafadMsA iQif 
$my class of his sul^eets. 

' But, in the^vrtl place, we must remark, thatriaeftK it riisrA 
|H»siblc, in any case, to adnsk of such a strained 
^ Ae oadi m qaestion, it is establislied, by historical that 
kuriter was, and never can be adopted in the pMaeai'«i;>iilrit0A» 
The King, in the first clause of his corouationoatb, ctfiMftiiS'tA 
^'llAreni accotdiRg to the statutes in Parilanent 
*fSd the laws and custMns of this realm | * asid m thf .jchnl^iwv 
lidng^rA' religion, he binds iiimself to * (iwintam,tlh J^^6Mpt>titll>l 
^ifefcnnod fetij^n as tstMished Ay hns.* Nori^, 

y^ys of interpreting these irnKgations. T1ie>lvi«»'3H^.^ 
fentsd «0V rimstrithey mean the laws which may be chcAtwbM^p 
ei>i(ctidrl»’^f^datuie,‘-K>r tlie laws wlricb had .been smMliij, 
kditallv in force when the conmatbnmtdtwak&imbd* 
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Pamphlets on the Catholic Quetlion* OCU 

If the former supposition be a4opte4i ^ of t!ho 

question i for, the Tcfief i^hich is no^^VUimed by the Cstholtcs 
isalefflslativerfBcf; an4^tbo lawk by which they ate sA free 
from meir present dUabHitieSi will then be the laws according to 
which his Majesty has sworn to govern his peoplei and to maintain 
his church. on the other hand, it be alleged, that the laws 
referred to in the oath were the laws then in existence, and 
the intention of that obligation was to restrain the Sorek^^h 
from consenting to any measure by which the rights and privi* 
leges of hi^ popple, referable to religion, might even indirectly 
be yariedf then it follows, that in order to implement and render 
edectual that provision, the Catholic petition should instantly be 
granted, and the whole privileges, to which they there lay claim, 
fustantlv confirmed to them by the legislature. For it is a fact 
which nas been studiously kept out of view by the enemies of 
this claizr, that at the time when the present coronation oath was 
frtmedi and taken bp King William^ Catholics sat tn both Houses ^ 
PorliaMnt in Ireland^ and were dibble to all offices^ civil and mth^ 
The oath was framed in the first year of WilUam and Mary ; 
and Catholics were only deprived of the rights which they are 
seeking to regain, oy the acts of the Sd and 4th of those 
Soiiei^eiigns, and by the l$t and 2d of Queen Anne. This dilem* 
it 4S humbly conceived, brings the whole question to a very 
is&ue, and seems to render any further dibcussion super- 

vftOf may remark, however, in the last place, that tlie question 
IP been practically settled, in the course of the pro* 
m a way that maxes it diificult to imagine upon what 
it f'an now be supposed attended with any di/Ticulty. 
objectiou is, that to admit Catholics to civil rignts and pn-^ 
vdeges- which they were formerly excluded, is, in an in- 
df^^t manner, to attack and expose the Protestant establishment % 
ind^tl^t the Kin^t therefore, cannot admit them to such privx* 
legeaia^ithput^ violation of his coronation oath* Now, if this 
wepe^he first time that such piivileges had been claimed or grant* 
e4| understand, that some m the foregoing consulerauons 

j^^ve jbeop necessary, to obviate the scruples in which 
has Us foundation. But it is perfectly well knoWtj, 
tiouxse of the last thirty years, the Catholic subje^ 
to a great variety of privileges 
were formerly excluded ; and that the remum* 
iug 0^ whi(^ they now pray the removal, are,mfinitey 

tp ianfi more insignificant in degree, tnan^ 

sac already indebted to the goodness pf 
inUky, afi/d the wisdom of his advisers* If the coronation" oa0} 

' ^ did 
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6)4 not rqftrain tbc Kine ffptn confenting to tbe repeal of the 
great mafs of the pena} rad dijTqoilifying ftatutea 'in 17^6, 
and 17939 by what cafuiftry can it IhdMrhj that it (Irauld noi^ 
^reltrain him from repealing the thifetable temnanf ox that drf- 
graceful codci — and, inftead of a fyftem fantadically eompOMuded 
of fair (ketches of liberalityi and fragments of decayed dppref^ 
fign^ ruling alt his people by one coxififtent code of in4dljg^9ce 
an d j uftice ? 

■with thefe few obfervations, we leave the fiibjeA of iJic edroba- 
tion oatKto the candid confideration of out readers^, and regret 
to find, that the length to which we have already extended thh 
article, will oblige us to befiow even tefs rOotn on (he rctnaitiing 
topics of difcuiTion. We are glad, indeed, to be e^cufedi on any 
terms, from the difgufling "^alk of exposing the wretched bigotry, 
or pitiful drivelling, of thofe who have endeavoured to terrif} 
us with the profpt <5 of the rekindling of the fires of Smirhffeld,— 
the downfall of the Eftabli(hed Church, and the reimpoCtion of St 
l?ctcr*8 pence, — as the ncceflary confequences of admitting our 
tholic fellow-fubjefls to a fair participation of our civil privileges* 
It may be obferved, however, in general, that all thofir alarums 
proceed upon one very extraordinary fuppofition, viz. that If 
Catholics were once admitted to an equality of civil rights, they 
would fpccdily fuccted in converting the greater part of Out Ph>- 
refiant population to their own faith. The Catholics arc^ not at 
prefent fo much as a fifth part of the whole population ; andl cer- 
tainly they do not poflefs, even in proportion to their nub|bci^> 
a greater Oiare of wealth, talent or authoiity, than their PrOtlcft- 
ant brethren. Unlefs, therefore, it be fupj^fed that they arc'to 
multiply to fuch an extent as to conftitute the abfdutc mdority 
iti the nation, it is evidently quite inconceivable that thcyimould 
ever be able, cither to fubvert our church eftabIHhmtnt, or in 
any other way to infringe on the bulwarks of our cOnftituiSon. 
The whole bafis of the argument, therefore, on the part of thofe 
who ptofefs to fee danger in their emancipation, obviOttfiy rdfts 
on the ruppofition, that, if once emancipated, they VriO he gn* 
dblcd to convert the reft of the people to their oWn 

Now this, it muft be admitted, is rather a* httir)IIh|thi| 
f&^pOfition, on the part of thofe who boaft of the 
ibnahlenefs of their own fyftem : nor was it to 
^at the poftenty of thofe great divines, who fo 
exndfod the errors of Popery in the days of its gVdfiftefo poww 
md reputation, (hould now admk that its adyoca^, 

)a lever Vvith them in refped of te'nporals, 'oronld 
%iA,badl: me i^ater part of thrir flockb to thofii depIptfeS'iNict 
hhon, IW truth is> howerer, that tlte 
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•Saa 4» »ate»g<tlmr< g wwiWM i , lulf iNplilHiiAiitB 

pt&i ib fligreat >iA It 44(r fliMki 

lRt^ttKfpcr&culeA>.«bat»4lie}r intiil tlB w t t t i . •'CWfitJim.tme 
ipsoteded in Ae fiz«tei(b>Mf tldlrill$^ian» afawtyt aWWf Hwiliw n 
attirely cool in its foaufe; bndaiflMi^tad kMrabm t> il'iwM 
at firft fight a|^aar,<!iite/IUftdw of tlw aredd nts •deaB>iiAiMtM« 
that tmra atiS mow Id soious in thetputfogatiow of tkcirtliddl^tM 
when it expofet them to fnfiering and reproach ; and dkttipmlt^ 
iytea aronetrerhlmile iafacb abNodaoce as when tdiQjr and Hhek 
mftsttflors iww a fair q^ofpedi of bccosmng naartyas* If<eh|Q 
fmtkBQ»aiid<ttorUlylteiioii>s pve iinen /aqy advantage b M%i'* 
OHa<fimtet, ihe vrlwk CathoiiN of ilndaad nutftfharre>hectu:t»' 


'wried hy their Frotcftant' clergy half a • century ago, ;ib«t if it he 
true that that >gcMt and optuent .cftablilhment, ‘hadeed hv ,t]ie 
tpenal hnro of fanoer and w ptefeat times, has not been awo to 
one convert finee the fim days oftits fonsaatHMi^ we may 
eafdy enheuiate owihe additi^l ma^ieb that Popety isihlEeiy’io 
inalK among us, by removing .from the lay partof that commit 
tnon feme ef the civil difdMlittos under wboh they now iaboor 
Sotfisr, wdeed,(fr(Dai thinking that the emamapadon of the Catho- 
iiM'WiU'have >my testieney toimultiply their numbers, we an 
mfefUy otmvineed ^that it .will Iwve the very oppoliite efieft. 
]dh;o*liev«r Inve dieivhjeSs of their love fi> dearly tas when they 
ntwetywMMOtofitlt or danger. When left to thar widiAurbed 
enjoyment, <s}ley ufiwily Ishfide into bdifierence or aegk&t 
.ppi^>if4aduaUy>CQinpeiM .by law to maeifeft their devotiou and 
ntMohqteiit, .are very liequeatly befet with weadnCifs and dif> 
«'9at^nieal'as it may probably appear, iwe are fuUy aoo> 
vinoed dint {f.tiietGMholtc religion bad been fotnallpeftaUilhft' 
hsieelaiHly'nt the daw when the Pre/byterian religion .wa^ 0&a» 
hlUhed m)8oMlaad, themajonty of the inhabatants mould, betee 
thia time, 'have adopted the- tenets ei the ProteftantSy>aad efi^ed 
0 vefaemation of .their own, .after the example of aheir hrethrentin 
difs l^d. 'Jlic ofeitmey and languor of .all eftabblhed churches. 
<aflSjl|A iby 'the oorruptums and abufes to winch the <Ronb> 
•eftabHfiunent is peculiarly liable, wouk}, biAlltprahsbdity, hnv'’ 
nliecMndltiK greater part of the people from a fj^eni blre^i^f* 
«f|t#tnd V fecefion of the greater, part of cheir fcllowMikh* 
nv^C'the mwii^ of the difierent.Botcftaitt fit^sriMi, 
iwebU^lwve gmduaUy snfititicd the foundation loit dtefabic ttgid 
ftfic fiwM.and pim. example of 1 Fnptifli n#ihlHhll|ifaH'j 
>tm|(dfiw4pnd ociipfed it in the eyes of every cimdUioblianmCf , : , 
tlma.'acittromly where the of< one paicy npw torrotnile 

vjiyppiagaiydvtd^'patindices.ague^ thmr ,aiiCagi»dft»*ahsmMhlP 

ifipuifec^di th«ktheoUan^ttst«d.<h«rges of th6».iiieoiidiifiMr> 

vations 



tafciofia 

tf 'tte')poj^s {ifMf^!jbi|^ md depmSuffhe* 

iAm£ht»kt6»imoe byvilitS’ kwer a«^ 
|eals^^ttb jhntly. Q!lic-^pr^mu:e> of tiieir not faeing^lioniid bff 
i$ bf ^1 bthef^ thebiost impudent. '^It is by tbeir tu^sid 
f6rtooa1jb*dbne« liAt fbey'&te excluded from any 
tk>QS^to*iiH»dithey^alreni^ It is from theiT dMBttd*'Of 

an^ai^ppaiMt^orooiktrQCtive disavoml of their tcsietsi that they 
itfilie m^flkethe benefit of the annual act of imtemnityi under 
the Ck^er of ^«l4dch Sottiai^ dissenters from the Established drtntth 
en^y^tdl the s^^ts of omce. 'With regard to tlie other paints^ 
the'^bnSUrer of the six CmhMic Univemeies in 179^, is '‘final and 
cohdudVe. These learned bodies^ selected as the^avonrod depo<^ 
‘sitarief bPTOd that is orthodox and learned m CatboHe theology^ 
adeurered unatthttously, that it was no tenet of 'their chftroh^ t^t 
"the |iope) or even' a general council could ^absolve the subjects jof 
Great Btibihi^'from their oath of allegiance, or dispense with tiibir 
'^igbtion $' and that the force and efbiigation of any engagemeiiry 
's iicitner shaken nor diminished by the circumstance of the per- 
son to^Whbm it* if ffiAde GnteHaining erroneous opinions -if to ee* 
figion. If'diis ^‘WOre not sufficient to nstabliah the 'fact 'against 
Mr Le Mesntier and his 'antiquated 'authorities, gkaned fimA 
FoUUs^ftnd'Fox, we are liappy to be able to refer, fw a confirydn. 
tton bf the'atfme doctrine, to a quarter which, ^allCalttiQUcs^nt 
least, must admit to be decisive on such a 'subject. 

in a rescript' to the Irish prelates, dated ite Jimo'1994> 
has solemrdyand distinctly disavowed the 'whole of those «dock 
triner on account of Which the* Catholics are etill^ subjected 06 
iUiberal imputations, tn that instrument' his Holiacos dccitttos, 
that * the see of Rome never taught, that faith is not co>be4h^ 

* with the heterodox ; or that an oath to^ kings •sbparatetlhfimWi 
^ the Catholic comniunion can be violated ; or ^hat it is laWuI 

* for the bishop of Rome to invade their temporal fights ^nd'do- 
^ minions.’ He adds ^ * we too consider an attempt^wr toign 

* against the life of kings and princes, even under thO'pretnkcnf 

^ religion, as a«hdrrid and detest^le crime. ’ * 

’We^ntust make 'an end of this now. 'The^advantlgVe to bo 
' gained by 'die etnaneipationof the Catholics, are-itotbing 
die actual multipltCatlen of our higher and moiroiruhiedpbpidW> 
i(cm;4fae deliVerimce'of the whole 'nation from the fear 
ttmjj^’bf pdrpetUal tumults and insbttecrions, and, 
probability, tne salvation of tlio Couhtry frOm the fiioskit^CMihr-- 
dous of all calsmities — the conquest of a foreign fbe. ' Of fhe'dis- 
udvuntages whieh have been foretold as likely to result 
mtasutei there is but one, we will confess, to Which we 

posed 
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]^$edi tp of attentioAi that is the dissadsfac* 

tiofi which it will oertpinlf occasion tli^ violent Otwge partr 
in Ireland, and their followers ^nd iiptStors on this side^ 4 »t the 
water. It is certain! jr very greatly to be lamentedi that a thing 
which is so obviously just in itself, and so necessary for the se- 
curity and peace of the nation at large, should be likely, at such 
a crisis as tlie present, to produce any degree of dis«ifiection or 
alienation on the parr of any cLiss of our countrymen. It is a 
coitsaiaiion, however, to reflect, that the numbers of those whom 
such a measure can alienate is daily diminishing, and that the in- 
fluence they possess must always be founded on circumstances 
adverse to the genera! prosperity. Though exasperated, and mor- 
tified too, they will never be absolutely lost to the country 
thy will neither join with France, nor rise up in open rebellion 
against the government. Wc have been informed, indeed, iha» 
many of the most considerable of those who belonged to the 
Orange party have, of late, been so much struck with the dangers 
to which the country was exposed by the discontents of the Ca- 
tholics, that, out of a regard to the security of their own pro- 
peny, they have openly espoused the cause o/ emancipation, and 
^w'^lared iliat nothing else Could save the country from destruc- 
tion. Those who have been the tools and the instigators of op- 
pression, must sufier, no doubt, when oppression ceases } and, 
as all suflerers do naturally complain, so it is not wonderful that 
their complaints should, for a time, be among the loudest. This, 
however, will pass away ; and the ministry diat has the courage 
to.do this great act of policy and justice, will be speedily and 
amply repaid for the clamours and temporary embarrassmentb 
they may encounter, by the grateful services of those to whom 
they will have restored the sweets of concord and the feeling ot 
security. Those who have an interest in the continuance of 
abuses, certainly will not be persuaded that they ought to be re-» 
dressed ; but there are many misled by passion or example, or by 
haisty and inaccurate views, to whom conviction may be brougb' 
by clear statements and dispassionate reasoning. We trbst th»u 
will ijot be neglected j — and are persuaded that, if an example of 
genuine liberal^, unconnected with party or temporary views^ 
were once set by persons of weight and authority in the couin^ 
men would soon be moulded, by the gravitation of a common in - 
teitst, into that harmonious union, for which there is now 80 
jgtezt ^ necessity, and wou!d IcK>k back with wonder on the e^- 
cmea into which they had been hurried. 
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An Inquiry into tie StAe ff the Brituh West Indies. By Joseph 
Lowe Bsq. 8ro. pp. ISO. Btidwin. London. ISOt. 

T hcsc works, together with the reports of the Committees of 
the House of Cotninons on the Distilleries and the 'West 
India trade! contain every thing that* has been laid before the 
public upon the present alarming and unprecedented sitnatitm of 
colonial affairs. The compilation of Sir William Youngs too* 
exhibin the greater part of the general informatiolk connected 
with this subject. We have therefore brought theoe publications 
togethet in a single article, as fumii.hing the best opportunity 
of examining the very important question to 'which they alt refer. 
This appears the more necessary, that none Of those higeuioiiss 
writers, iiof indeed the Committees of the House of Cdtnmons 
themseJves, have elucidated the subject in a satisfactory maufiMr. 
While they all agree as to the amount of the evil, none eS them 
have, in our apprehension, either pointed out the cause of it, 01 
suggested any practicable remedy ; and our prc&umpSOn 'in t«- 
temptiitg to supply tliis defect, will probably bo thoughf the JOss 
of, when it is considered, that the persons to whom we sdlude bh- 
long ail to the West India body, with the single exception bf" Sir 
JLo%b, who, professing to investigate the subject himse^ fdltews 
the statements and adopts the opinbns of the oihsib/ dkchisively 
and implidtiy. ’ •*' *' ' 

The wdrlt of Sir WilKam Young is a valuable ebUde^ohof 
aufhftMic details upon West Indian affairs, tAadt’Tol' 
during a ’cotfstaat attendance to those subjects hi Farhatoent for 
twenty>two years. It is, in fact, as the tine states, his Common- 
plilce o06k}'qnd we heartily wish hat everr person, wliOid'hi- 
VQiI. xt. NO. 3^. K dtrstry 
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dustrr has put him in pos^sbni of such a arepositom wolUd'foP 
low the laudable mcample of although 

have tinie or inclination to^work k up' inlo theories. : > v 
He begins ny^ith details ^upon the process and achial State, of 
the African siswe trade, exmbiting the numbers carried over in 
different years since the. question of abolition, was 6rst agitatedj 
and the {uopontionr oi t)iat detestable traffic, which were put an 
end to by ^ wide measures of 160€» . He gWesr it, too, as.hb 
serious advice to the planters,^ to prepare for its total abolition in 
a very short time, prediction happily fulfilled soOn after the 
publication of his book* The progressive culture of the islands 
is die next object of attention* Without ^pretending to enter 
into the details, we shall notice their results, as peculiarly con» 
nected with the question which we are immediately to discuss* 
It appears that the produce of Jamaica has been increasing ever 
since 1787, but widi peculiar rapidity since 1798; that the su- 
gar exported from thence in 1804 and 1805, was above one half 
more than the quantity exported in 1793 and 1794, and the cof- 
fee six times as much ; that Barbadoes continued on the decline, 
expiorting about a fourth less than it hatl done in 1787 ^ that An- 
tigua and the other Leeward Islands liad also decreased, except 
St Kites, wliidi Tcmatned nearly stationary ; that all the other 
islands had increased tlieit cultivation ; and that the total ot* 
port uf < sugar fro/m the British islands (Including Tobago), had, 
from 1787 to 1803, augmented by one half, — that of coffee six-* 
fold* The value of the West India trade, as a source of naval 
pdwer, has of course been increasing, and nearly in the same de- 
gree. ' In ,1787, it employed about 130,000 tons ; in 1804, above 
i 80,000, navigated by 14,000 seamen* After going through mul- 
tifarioue details of the imports from the West Indies, we find 
that, ill fourteen years ending 1804, tlicir value had increased 
nine millions Sterling, and the revenue from them had augment- 
ed by abolif three and a half millions, including, howeyeiTi the 
conquered colonies ; and that, exclusive of these, the imports 
from the West Indies were about a fourth of the wliole imports 
of Great Btitain* The exports to theislandsS have increased in 
the same proportion ; and our author details this part of his sub-* 
jeet -with similar minuteness* 

'I’he intercourse between America and the West Indies^ and 
ihegeheral Subject of the colonial monopoly, nex,t occupies his 
dttemion. He proves, to our entire satisfaction, that the islands 
cannot possibly exist without that intercourse, and that t^e 
mofiopolyi at least during waf^ should be considerably relax-* 
cd 5 but these points require ft more ample discussion thm , 
€&u allot to them here^ The details ;iiUo which he entevf| arei 

equally 
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eqttalljr <of :tiie fWiocy that im marked Ihe arguments 

of shipfiang faddbii,^^ boj;h as^^.i^eb criii^.imere«t«aftd those 
of the country, ^hey lead us to ntm general ihfenmce, tliat 
persoAft hate mistakeif^ie effects of the for the consequences 

of a policy wisely calculated to diminidi its evils ; and hav^ibecn 
enraged> merely because the existence of thel sugar colonies was 
not sacijificed to a project ttdiich never could hare succeeded^ for 
retaining an accident^ monopoly peculiar to one period of the 
present contest. 'Phe distresses of the planters form a large por« 
tion hoth'of these and the other details contained m this volume. 
As it is a subject upon which all the works dowibcfore us are 
agiteed, we shall reserve a general description of it for the remain- 
ing part of the articled Sir William closes^ Ms oompil^ion witli 
a number of useful details and suggestions relating to the military 
defence of the islands. 

Having expressed our sense of the importance of this collect 
tl6n, wc must in fairness mention one defect from which its va^ 
lue suffers a considerable diminution. We do not allude to the 
styles which is indeed as bad as possible^ and frequeiitly almost 
too obscure to be unravelled ; but to inaccuraciesi we arc wiiling 
to hope) ill the typography, which, unfortunately> have crept in- 
to several of the sums, and beget a natural suspicion of the rest. 
For example, in p. 10, we fiml 15 stated as n^ve per c£nK upon 
2(J0} in p. 124 and 145, 1803 is printed instead of 1783; and 
the same blunder occurring twice in p. 129, and, , immediately 
afteti 1804 being printed for 1784, such a confusion is pro- 
duced as would extremely puzzle one who read the history, of 
the Amerreau intercourse there for the first time. In p, 5G we 
have 1782, 3, and 4, instead of 1802, 3, and 4* In summing up 
the fourth column of the table, p. 28, . there is an error of 
40,000 ; in summing the fifth column, an error of 3000; and in 
summing the sixth there is a mistake of a cypher. It is most^ 
probable that these blunders, and many others of the same kmd, 
arc owing to the press having been corrected in the author’s ab- 
sence; but they are extremely unpleasant, and leave ns always in 
a considerable degree of doubt as to tlie figures, wltich we have 
no opportunity of checking. It is perhaps owing to some more 
radical mistake, that we frequently find different sums set down 
when the same table or calculation is obviously referred to, as 
irt p. 36 and 38, where the same sum is: given at lS3,flS4 4nd 
184;034 ; knd ih p. 38 and 87, where the same .sum is .given 
at 15,596 and 1 9, 7fl7, besides otirer discrepancies in the same 
diree pages* We have had occasion to note this and seyeral , 
Other appat^nt eitofa of a similar description, because we foiiqd 
them pteveOthig lis from making use of our author’s tablet; and^ 
it is diiGcult to ?,void apprehending that Wc should have been 

K S' equally 
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equally unlucky if wc Itad tried him more frequently. Of ton- 
sequence, the value of the work suffers a material diminstrion, 
aftt‘r it has been found an unsafe guide in these instances. Its 
utility would also have been greatly increased, if averages, had 
been given more frequently ; and it is peculiarly uiifoftunate that 
this should hrtve been so much neglected in quoting the year 
1805, (the last for which Sir William had full returns), as that 
s:?ason was notoriously a very unfavourable one; Lastly, he 
should have IriccI, as far as possible, in giving comparative state- 
ments, to choose the returns- for the same year or series of years; 
and this liot merely when those statements are placed togetlrer 
for the Siike of comparison, but also when they come in at differ- 
ent parts of a set of details obviously connected together. We 
presume most of these defects are capable of correction in a fu- 
ture edition. 

The object of Mr Bosanquet’s first pamphlet was, to describe 
the distressed state of the West Indian colonies, and to point out 
its causes. But the case which he had made out, seemed not 
likely to excite sufiiciently the sympathy or the apprehensiofis of 
people in this country, among whom he perceived a growing ten- 
dency to undenMlue the importance of the colonies altogether. 
In order to correct such prejudices as these, he wrote his second 
pamphlet 5 in which a great deal of very just observation, by no 
meaiTxS new, is delivered with the air of original discowy, and a 
considerable portion of the most fanciful theory is laid down as 
dogmatically as if it were matter of demonstration, and with as 
much pretension to novelty ns if it did not rest upon exploded 
errors. Both df fjtese tracts are indeed eminently liable to this 
criticism ; but the first contains a much larger proportion of de- 
tail and of reasoning on the practical parts of the subject, ^’hese 
are valuable, because the author is a professional man. His spe- 
culations on political economy, we are unable to admire ; al- 
though he announces them by saying, that be * has shut his bookt, ^ 
and is only to give us ^ the workings of his own mind ; ’ for, ii, 
truth, he does not appear to have read and thought enough to jus- 
tify so adventurous a proceeding. 

The benefits of our commerce, according to Mr Bosanquet, are 
threefold. It increases population by finding new emplbymch^' 
for the people ; it raises up seamen for the navy y and it affb^xis 
wealth to the country, both by furnishing subsistence to indivi- 
duals, and revenue to the state; So admirably do despisers 6f 
other mens’ books classify their own ideas ! Again — a greater po- 
pulation than the land can maintain is necessary to Great Britaih, 
in order that her revenue may be kept up. Manufactures ate there- 
fore requisite, ip addition to agriculture^ * but manufacture is Only 
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a fecoAii daufe ; it has uitrinfic moraentuiri ; "the ptimum u::,b:!€ 
is * (Thoughts^ p. 9.) .This mwiX he found by means 

of cormneroei * wbofe province it is to dilcovcr, fqppl}" and re- 
ceive payment from foreign cuftomers; ’ and that commcri^c is tlu: 
mod beneficial, which enables us to exchange oux goodb fur raw 
produce, or articles in the firft date of manufafture. Thegoldtn 
rule with Mr Bofanquet is, that the more this counuy woi k:s, ami 
the kfs its neighbours work upon the commodities muMially ex- 
changed, the better it is for us. lie fpeidc'i vi ith unbecoming dif- 
jefpeft of the balance of trade ; for which* it ll^onJd fecu*, be 
will have this notion of a balance of labour fubilitiitcch We fay 
• unbecoming refpeft ; ^ for it is plain that he believes in all ihe 
errors of that theory. He denies that the cullonihoufe rctnrjis 
exhibit a fair account of the balance j but it is one of his rcaloi^ 
for praiGng a home trade, that it never can make a balance againd 
us. So dillin£f are the ideas, and fo confident the doflirines of 
men, who will drike out fydems by * tlie workings of Unir own 
minds ! ’ A branch of trade, according to our author, is alio va- 
luable in proportion as its returns are great upon a given imeihnent 
of capital. Its permanence and fecurity likewife enters into the ac- 
count \ ami as a luirfcry of feamen, it is important in proportion 
to the number of feamen wliom it employs to tranfport a given 
bulk, and to the nautical experience which it creates in them, iio 
original are the general poGtions difeovered by the felf-taught econo- 
mill ! The ftyk which falls naturally upon the working mind mi^y 
probably Itrike our readers as not much better, when wc n'leiulon, 
that the goods fent to Buenos Ayres, are denominated ‘ inveftmenis 
to that bourn whence no traveller returns,^ (Ihoughu, p, 28.); 
by which a man, who had mt fliut his books,, would be apt to 
uiideritand a cargo of coffins and winding-flicets- 

Having thus laid down the general qualities of an advantageous 
commtirce,. our author tries the value of the Wtd India trade by 
thefe tells i and as they were evidently invented with a view to 
the nature of that trade, it is the Icfs wonderful if he finds it 
rank exceedingly high. The colonies take ofl' our manufa£iures, 
and return us raw produce, which we cither confuine or work u]» 
ourkives. The trade with them is a home trade ; both ends, arc 
Buufli; and this view’', though certainly not original, is one that 
has uot fufficiently occupied fpecuiative men ; \vc therefore give* 
IVI*: Bofanquet full credit for his able ftatcmeiu of it. The colony 
trade, n>qreover, employs more tonnage and feamen iu propoi- 
iion to its capital, than moll other trades and as lugar and cot- 
ion are next to nectiTarics, our author , infei s, t'iiat the. trade in 
ihuoi is of ,a fUbk. nature. The prefeut of ihc ^Vcll Iifdies, 
.to be fpr-?, a Utile againft the laft coneJufion. aferibe^, 

K. fiowever, 
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hoviWcr, not to tfte natturie of the but tip tbe 
it. bas received frpm but ' meifiires. The 

bis principles of his tra£l, isOTiii^bll |kc 

heft part of it;i itiif j^yey i very good iWtraft of the relative Vif^c 
of the cotbiiiaV ibtnmqrct: In'ttic pamphlet upori the cairies'of flie 
prefeut diftre&sV' be ^dp^s the prevailing opinions) and reborn- 
mends the remedies v^hicn all the Weft fndJa body concur in ifcf 
bring. Sbfhe of his general fpecubtionS) indeed, now and then tn- 
trude, rather for the purpo^ of Supporting ordinary fentiments uk a 
peculiar way/ than in Order to elucidate the fubjefl by new doc- 
trines. A diflinftion, for example, is taken between tra^e and 
commerce ; the former being the firft exchange of produce for 
'money, and not a fit objefk of taxation, becaufe the grower has no 
.command of the Supply, — the latter, the purchaSe and refelling 
■with a view to profit, and a perfeilly fit objeft of taxation, be- 
caufe the merchant can command the Supply, and lay the duty up- 
on the confumer. It is quite manifeft that this is merely an im- 
perfeft and moll crude attempt to gcrterarize the cxifting cafe of 
the Weft India planter, yvho maintains that, as things are now fi- 
tuated, he cannot change Ac employment of his capital, and fo 
contra£l tlie'fupplv of produce, as to make the purchafer pay the 
tax upon if, ' Witn the exception of ihefe attempts, which occur 
chiefly at the beginning of Mr Bofanquet’s < Letter,* we have 
found It a very clear and fatisfaftory pmormance, exhibiting by 
" far the heft ftatenrient which has yet been given of the do£trines 
niaintained by the colonial body. He would render an acceptable 
Service to the public, by moulding his two trafts into one, omit- 
ting the greifer part of the general reafoning, and incorporating 
wiui his details the valuable ftatements contained in his very ampie 
and cbftlnft evidence before the Weft India Committed. 

Mr Lowers traQr is one of confiderable merit, as a ufeful 
compendium of the ftatements ■which oAers had previoofly ad- 
vanced ; but as it appeared after fevbral pamphlets had been al* 
ready puMiihed, and ptofeffed to fettle tlje whole fubjcct, wj 
might nave pardoned a little more originaUty, and a feme what 
lefs ifbrupfilbus adhe^^ to the pofitions and reafonings of his 
prCl^cflbTS. To analyze the greater p?flrt of his work, would be 
merely to repeat Whit we have jbft now been defcribmg as Ac 
* conitiftts irf Sir W- Young arid Mr Bofanquet*s publications. He 
' fbllfaws^A™ mihw explaining Ae imponanep. of Ae cdo- 
' anA thpir ‘fituatitfe. The remedies which he prbpufes 
arc near^ the fame With theirs, and Afeufied on fimte 
Vpnty Aat fte'eidarges, WiA a^ moft ebrnmendabte and en^bmaed 
J^nt/tjp&n'a fubjcctof^ paranwuttt importance, very ftigbtly men- 
tioned by any other writer, and> by moft rcafoners on this queftion, 
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^vbc^ly oinittedj^jAe? necessity of peace fpJj the^reU^ the West 
of. out conunerce.In ge-nerah. !lt Iiirould give 
4*9 jterjTrgWt satisfaction to We rooin ^ir extracting 

parts of the exceJJent chapter in which he areujes mis" ^'^esPtion. 
His .views are marked by a liberality and freedom frpin th'd nar^ 
row prejudices of mercantile circles, wWh givelhini an in^nite 
Advantage cnrer the authors whom he follows on West Indian af- 
fairs* ' Wc would gladly Ixail this appearance df a fight spirit Jh 
the.ci^y (a kind of star rising m the east) as an omen of mote en<- 
lightened views than have lately opened upon ps from “that cjuar- 
s lor V’ and we trust that Mr Lowe, at any, ratCj . will hojt be want- 
ing in lending his further aid to so .mighty an amendment. The 
etyte of his tract, hastily as it seems to have been, put together, is 
plain and unambitious. Its modesty, too, is praiseworthy but 
there is something which deserves not this name in his practice of 
leaving, important subjects untouched, pii the ground,, * it be- 
longs to Government alone to determine such points,^ or, that 
* such a subject would be painful to the reader, ' or, that ‘ such a 
subject would be unwelcome to the public, ’ — (Seep, 84}, 38 — 

<50, 8tc.) 5 for reasons of this sort would put a stop to most poU- 
ikal wrkuigs, and assuredly to the whole of the tracts produced 
by the present state of the sugar colonies. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, Mr Lowe’s work, independent of its particular merits^, forme 
a very proper addition to the West , India Common-Place, Book, 
and the Reports of the two Committees^ and we trust k, is nof 
the last production upon such subjects which \ye shall owe to the 
same pen. 

The general statement of die planters and West India mer- 
chants, has always been this, — ^That the profits of sugar plaiting 
never were so great as persons unacquainted with the colmaks ^up-. 
posed ; that the large incomes spent by several West Indians in 
the mother country, not only prevented men. frpm reflecting on 
the multitudes who were either ruined by speculation, or subsist- 
ed with difficulty on their estates, but were ascribed to sucqessfui 
iidventure, — whereas, they grew slowly out of along course of iu' 
dustry ami expense, absolutely necessary to improve cplopi^ pro- 
perty i that the Capital vested in the JsUndis^wasin this, k*aniw?r. al- 
ways overlooked, as well as the peculiar rists.of tlje busines9,[an4 
a return, really very moderate, was maguiikdiutpjexorbipi^tpr^^ 
lit. In support of such assertions, estim^es have been rqg^atedly 
produced, of the expenses erf improving and 
plantation ; ^lid the comparison of these the pr4mj^,.g)fp,d}jce 
has led^to the mference, diat in the most favoumlde 
apes seven per crw/,. profit cannot be expected oH capital ihvWted. 
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This was Bryan Edwards’s cakuladon in 1787; * ai^.|lM^e|iexmeB 
of the West India body have not scrnpled to asscTrl^ m tAnit at^ 
tempts to decry the colonial system, tmt although some great &r« 
tunes rhay be made by planting, it is, upon the whd^ a losing 
concern to tlie natiou, — a lottery, in which the price of^diedd^s 
far exceeds the value of the prizes. We may remark^ however, 
that (here is a considerable portion of error both in these estimates 
and in this, general observation. The planters, in calculating die 
expenses of each year, both state every item at the highest, and in- 
clude several outgoings which belong not to annual charges, but 
to the increase of the stock, or the supply of its original defi- 
ciencies. Then they swell the account ot the capital invested, 
by inserting, not only the original expenses and the subsequent 
improygments, but a variety of charges which, properly speaking, 
belong to . the head of tear and wear* They thus make the capital 
invested appear greater, and the nett profits less, than they reaily 
are. Nor do they state a circumstance of considerable importance 
in the discussion, • that, of the estates now existing in the sugar 
colonies, a very smalt proportion indeed has been purchased, like 
Eogiish farms or merchandize, by the payment of the value at a 
short credit. Almost the whole of the plantations now described 
nis worth so much, and sometimes as having cost so much, were ob- 
tained for a trifling sum paid down, and a further payment at vei*y 
long credits, as the produce of lucky years enabled the speculator to 
fulfil his bargain. It mast not therefore be supposed, that when 
the planters value their estates, they mean to assert how much ca- 
pita) has actually been transferred by them to the West bodies from 
other branches of employment. Thc'y rarely make tl}is assertion 
in distinct terms, if closely examined , and, when they do, wfe 
generally find that their money has been well laid ont. Thus Mr 
Sliirley state’s '<o the West India Committee, that he had laid out 
1.70i000/, Sterling on his estate in Jamaica, including purchas:' 
money and improvements ; and he admits that he has netted a- 
per cent, upon that, sum, on an average of the last nine 
yeatsjf Mr Rickets values his plantation at 50,000/., because ri 
gentle^n was in treaty with him at that sum, and he thinks* 
would^htye purchased but for an accident ; but he admits thit, 
even' at the tow prices of last year, he may expect above 4^ per eent^ 
on capital, as soon as the present stock prod uces^ the 

of ^ugkr which he lays his account with soon haiing * 
ir<tm if. p As ft>r the position, that the colonies are, on the whofej 


♦ HiRory of the W*eil Indies, Book 5. c- 3* 

'{ ilrport, p; 66. ♦ 

I ]hid. p. 46. 'rhefc d'^jduftions «rc computeJ from ;\e ftatementd ^ 
ihc 
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aiofing CjMJCcm-i-it tells mc«jy on vague nffamptidni, and on 
Ac afgument of people being found to buy 'lottery didtbfs» ^arluch 
is demonftvabty a loung Ipecuktioti, This argument, however, 
is quite inapplicable to the cafe of fo many perfonv ri&ingf iigic a 
fmaQ portion of their money, which they may do from mere love 
of gambling, but Ae whole, or nearly the whole of tfacir capital, 
which they never will employ in a lottery of the kind alluded to- 

But whatever dedtrflions we may make from the unfavourable 
caiculations of their gains exhibited by the planters twen^ years 
ago, it is certain that changes have fince taken place, which more 
than realize the defponding views Acn entertained- Eftimates 
arc now made upon the fan>e inaccurate ‘ principles as formerly, 
of the ppital and charges \ but, making every allowance for ex- 
the grofs profits on the falc of the produce appear to 
be fo very fmall, that Ae clear returns upon eftates, >muft he 
almofl: dwindled to noAing, and, in many cafes, even fall Aort 
of the whole expenfes attending their management; From vari- 
our particular plantation accounts, fay the Weft Indians, it 
clearly appears, that fugar cannot be ratfed under an expeufe of 
acs. lod. Sterling by the cwt. in Jamaica, and 19s. 6d. in the o*> 
ther iflands, over and above Ae. whole profits arifing from the 
foie of the rum. The expenfe, therefore, incurred in colo- 
nies, from yearly neceflary fiipplies to the eftates, and iftand 
charges, amounts, at a general average, to above one pound 
Sterling on each cwt. fiiippcd for Europe- Then the cofts of 
f'^^ight, infurance and cotnmiffion, add to this fum nearly i6»k 
more upon the fame quantity, before it can be expofed to falc 
in the EngliA market. But the mean price of fugai, exclufivc 
of duty, for the firft fix months of the prefent year, has not 
exceeded 335. 6 d, per cwt. Nor is this low price peculiar to 
the prefent fciifon, — it has been coming on rapidly for feveral' 
ycji-s. The average for five years ending 1800, was 6j8. 4d-^ 
for the next five years, it was 46s. yd. ; and for A*e year 1806^ 
it was only 43 s. pd. 5 during which period it had fallen very 
regularly. * After gaining, Aereforc, fcarcely any Aing' for 
fevcral years upon their eftates, the planters now complain that 
there is an abfolute lofs on the cultivation of Aem, inftead of a 
profit of le per cent, on their capital, which is faid to be the fmall- 
eft fair return ; that thofe whofc eftates are in debt, have both 
the lofs on Aeir management, and the whole inteteft of Aeir loans 
to pay, eiAer from other funds, or by running deeper in debt ^ : 
and that, as the above ellimatcs are all averages, the dreadful 

efte£t$ 
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* See Diftillery and Weft India Repotts } particalarlr pp. 41—4, 
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effcQs of the depredbition £aU Yery mequaUy \ dqfnivlttg fome 
which are favourably circufnftanccdi of A«ir:fbnucrire- 
aums» Imt plunging others, ' wluch f^ bad £u|^rsi orare oiiiti- 
vated at an extrabrditiary <acpeuie^ in irfetrievabk ruin, r . 

It is unnece&ry ^to remarl^ that, ‘wiiatever exa^eratiim may 
be fufpe&ed m calculations, foim^vts they afc. upon tm 
inaccurate prituriples already , ^defcribed, and deliveFed by one 
party to a trflninal almoft ent&ely coxnpofed of tfaebr brethn^ iti 
enough is proved^ by the admitted faO of the foghr 
maf&et, to fubftanthite a cafe of esctraordinary calamity % foe the 
produce having falloi to about one half its former price,, and 
the expenfe of railing it having no doubt increa&d, certainly 
in nowlfe dimimihed, the planters mufl; eidier have received {mtot 
fits the moft xncredit^ ^ reduced to 

great diftrefs. The cSim'Hf their calamities is therefore to be 
difeovered; and here their ftatements are by no means fo fa» 
tisfa£lory> They do not faU to deferibe the rife in the price of 
aB fupplies required by their eBates from the European and 
merican markets, and the au^entation alfo of the ifland expen- 
fes* freight in like manner has increafed, and infurance is. up«* 
xm the war eftaUi&ment. Meanwhile, the' colonies of the ene- 
my beb^ fitpplied by neutral carriers, raife their fugars at kfs 
expenfe, and, tranfxuitting their produce by the fame means, 
brmg it at a fimller charge to the market. It is calculated, for 
example, that ^ey freight and infure their fugars iu American 
bottoms, to the north of Europe, for about ps. per cwt., and to 
the Me<&erranean for 12s. 6d. lefs than we can carry ours to the 
fame markets. Such an advantage, fay the Weft Indians, gives 
the foareigti colonies the entire command of the European market ; 
and while our conquers in the Weft Indies have brought into 
our own markets a vail addition to the overplus beyond our home 
confumpdon, the exportation, always necef&ry, and now more 
effential than ever, is thus nearly Hopped by the foreign planters, 
througii the neutral traders. A glut is thus occafioned in the 
Bsxtifh market ; 280,000 hogffaeads being annually imported, and 
only 140,000 coofumed; while, of the overplus, not 70,000 
ebedd bft year be fent abroad % md. it happened that the impof r 
tation wsas si 3,000 above the average* NotwithHaiiding all .this, 
the. planters add, government, without relaxing the monopoly, 
has been conilantiy increafing the duties, and attenipted to r^e 
them SFcarly the very year that above bo>coalu)^c^s w^eJyr 
a drug in the waroioufes. j ; . 

. Sueb^ in fubftance, is the ftateme^t all the WeftTndhk body, 
}i»nd aU their advocates, both in books, pamphlet''>.a^«repbet&. 
JSdt it leaves the difficulties of the cafe almofl exactly where it 
fogind thctn. Thp n«tvaf carriage i% i^ot of ycfteidayf-* Puripg 
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ihe Ametitsatt wa^^ ^ tbe French opened thrir .^de to 
and the rule dF the war 1755 was noi en&r^d hy this country. 
France took fome^ of our cokmiie8>$^^ was nestfaef a glut 

of fugar in heo matteuv nor in our i^wn.^ No fooner had the late 
.war hegun».:than the French colony trade was agsdn thrown open ; 
and the Englifh mftnidh>n of November 1793^ only remained hi 
force about two mdmhs» being modified by two fubfequent in** 
ftru&fonSf (January 1794^ and January 1798), which left Ac 
Antericans xa Aer more of Ae FrenA colonial trade than they at 
prefent enjoy. Daring Aat war> the Weil India iflands were ex* 
aii£lly in the fame hands as they now arci except Aait w« then had 
Martinico, and now have CurafiToa.. At Ae. very beginning of 
the prefent war» the FrenA once more opened thdr Wefl: India 
trade and, fince that time, the Americans have carried it on. 
Is It conceivable that this carrying trade can have fo rapidly aug^ 
men ted within the laft year or two, or even fince the beginning 
of the war, as to conftitute the whole difierence between the 
prefent ctifis, and all former epochs of colonial affairs ? But fur- 
ther-^how Was the foreign market fuppiicd before, if the Amc- 
ricatis carried little or no produce for Ae enemy ? From Ais 
country, fay the planters. But this anfwcr wiH not do : for what 
became of the cultivation of Ae foreign iflands all Ae while ? It 
cannot furely be pretended, that Guadaloupe and Cuba, dui^ng 
lad war, and Martinico :^o during the earlier paVt of the pie* 
font war, were lying fallow, or ftoring up their ufelefs crops, un- 
til the American fliippers fliould come, in the fullnefs oftime, to 
their afliflance ; and that then they proceeded to make all Ae 
iugar which is now regularly brought over to the Contment. 
Moreover, it is in vain to impute the low prices of our maihet to 
the Americans underfelHng us. If the continental market’ is not 
fully fupplied by the Americans at a cheap rate, it will fumiA a 
demand for our lurpliis fugars at a higher rate i and if itfurniAes 
no Inch demand,— if only a certain quantity of our fugars can 
enter it, at the American prices of coune, — no doubt remains Aat 
there is as much of the article already fupplied as is wanted ; and 
that if peace were made to-morrow, the enemy would carry over his 
ow«n fugar in his own Aips^ and receive as much of ours as he 
now does, and no more; Ihe whole expense of carriage would 
be fomewhat lefe to us — only about 48; or 4s* 6dl per ewt;^ as Ac 
Weft Indians themfelves admit t * tp Ae foreigners it would* be 
Hkeudfe dimhtifhed, Aough tto^ fo much. If Ae ftatement meh* 
tioned above is corre£l: (whiA we do not,faefieve}i we Aould ftill 
feunderlbld; hut, ataB evc^ we Aeuld. meet the foreigner 


and h remains f A ,Ae.|da7UerstoiAdw hour 
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tftey could dtfpbfe of dieir prcfent ftirpius. It will not atiiU thm 
w fav) that tht Dutch «and French colonks muft thbn he 
They probahiy will be fo 5 but they db not futciy ratfe th^ -6o^or 
70,^000 hogfbeadft aft ^feot eitported by us ; and diat aniounl of 
exportation will ^leteffarily be dimtnUbed by die hansference of 
the coiwpiered: fcttlcmcnts, Jeavitig the whole furplu^ ia 6ui home 
market where it was before. **In faft^ during the ted 

peace» produce fbh) almoft as dheap as it does now»x^Neitber cab 
the Weft ludiatis aferibe their diftreiFed fituation to the duties. 
Whatever be the effefts of thofe duties on home confumption, 
they are wholly drwn back on exported fugar 5 and, indeed, their 
tenaenqr to difeourage confumption may be eftimated from this, 
that while the duties have been tiling, the confumption has mt 
creafed ; and diat whatever efFe£l the duties might have in check* 
ing coOfupnptidn, the glut muft have more than counteraded it 
by a great diminutioh of the grofs prices.^ — To deduce the ruin of 
the fugar trade from the duties on exportation impofed after our 
Well India conquefts laft war, is altogether chimerical. Is any 
man fenfelefe enough to helievc that this could have cultivated 
the whole remaining fcttlements of the enemy? Then he will 
probably be furprifed that the reftoration of the lull drawback 
did not cfeftroy the culture which had been created by its partial 
fufpcnfioir. 

There is evidently a very different caufc for all the diftrefles 
complained of, and one, the exiftence of u^hich is quite compa- 
tible with the evidence produced by the Wdl Indians, while it is 
fubftanttated by fafts not to be found among their ttatenr>ents. 
It appears to iis perfe^ily manifeft, (as our readers have perhaps 
anticipated from the preceding argument }, that the radical evil is 
a general glut of prepuce, at lean of the great ftaple, fugar and 
ram, in the whole market of the world; that the Welt Indian 
colonies grow much more than the whole world can confume ; 
and that, confequently, the prices muft fail, and a large portion 
cf the commodity remain unfaleabk at any prke, until the fupply 
flraU Ik contraQed. 

In dl the ordinary lines of employirknt, the capital which is 
accurndtated fitmi can only be teinvefted, fo as to aug- 

inent the ftock yielding dnnual iucreafc^ flowly and with difficnl- 
tf * \There are xto means of fuddcnly or rapidly opening nsw 
fupjfliee'ih ^roponioii to the former gaips upon the cr^pital; and 
the fupplyi though always approaching, is Icarceiy ever in danger 
OT overtaking, .and ftiB le& of outftrippiii^ the demandi' Thus a 
number itf perfpns mSy aliquire wealth fa trade, arkl rdbhre at 
once tb cultivate a vaft diftriS of w^lle land. But^ they Cannot 
doTo, withemt taking a muhitude of lab'^ufers from oihbr farms ; 

they 
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they cannot 6nd hands to catry on their fpeculation $ or, if they 
dO) a proportional diftri£t of country will ceaie to produce: they 
muft proceed gradually, and avrait tlie liow Lncrearfe of popula- 
tion : they have no power of glutting the market with corru 
But in ihe Weft ' Indian agricidture, the caie ie,* at leaft was, 
quite different* There always exifted an unlimited facility of 
invefting new capital in its operations. If fpeculators podeired 
wealth acquired in the other branches of commerce, they could 
foon purchafe new lands; and the Have trade removed. all the 
natural obftacles to clearing and cultivating them fuddenly. 
Meanwhile, the rapid creation of new eftates was not attended 
with the abandonment of rhofe already in cuhiva-tion, oven when 
they became much exhaufted by length of time ; becauie there 
is no kind of fpeculation i?^ which fo much uncertainty prevails, 
in which the adventurers labour under ib many burdem/.and arc 
fo unwilling to give up their chance of retrieving their, affairs 
by a fine featbn, and from which capital muft be withdravru with 
fuch certain lofs. * . 

In this unnatural ftate of things, the capital accumulated in 
the old colonial fpeculations, as well as in other branches of ad- 
venture, was applied to the clearing of new lands; which yielded 
extraordinary crops. It was calculated that the flavc population 
of St Domingo had nearly doubled in ten years previous to 1791^ 
The Spanilh government, during the latter part of the laft cen- 
tury, had adopted much more liberal views of colonial policy ; 
and the trade and cultivation of its iettlemeuts iucteafed with 
proportionate rapidity. Between 1 765 and 1 770, the cuftoms at 
tht Havannah were trebled. In 1765, the trade of Cuba Icarcc- 
iy employed fix veffels; — in 177B, it required above two hun-- 
dred. Since that period, the fupply of Haves, both to Cuba, and 
Trinidad, has been facilitated by various regulations.; and, iix 
17891 the importation of negroes to all the iilands, and tq the 
Caraccas, w*as thrown open to foreigners as well as Spaniards. 
In the Britifli illands, coo, a confiderable progrefs was making \ 
and the average of importation of produce, about the year 1790, 
was confidcrably higher tlian it had ever ftood before. .All thefe 
improvements in the colonial agriculture were vffiUy perceived 
in the price of fugars ; and, befdre the year 1 792, the planters^ if 
not in ftate of confiderable diftrefs, were at Icaft gaining very mo- 
derate returns from their eftates. But the total deftru^Son of the 
greateft fugai colony in the world, fpeedily gave a new afpecl to 
Weft Indian affairs. A yearly quantity of above 1 10,000 hogf- 
beads was thus fuddetily taken out of the market, and prices role 
to an extravagant pitch. The coirfufion which took place in 
Guadaloupe foon after, and the operations of the war in l;he Weft 

Indies, 
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Indies, diminiihed the fupplf, and Tailed the price of pioddcc ftili 
further. The fpesculations wlikh had^ before the defboAiofi of 
St Domingo, been going on in et erjr part of the Weft Indies, 
proceeded with muob greater raptdky, efpecially in Cabai Tiini* 
dad and our own iflands^ The ftave^trade fumHhed onUaiited 
means of enbirating the wafte lands $ and that capital which was 
wanting in many foreign coiosdes, was foon fupplied from this 
country, by the capture of a great part of them. Martinlco, To*» 
bago, St liudai Trinijdsid, and Dutch Guiana, were now in our 
po&ffion, and their laiuls were rapidly cleared by our capital rett- 
ed to an enormous amount in the flave trade. ^ At the fame time, 
the intrOdudliioa of the Bourbon cane enabled even the bad land of 
the old iflandsto produce plentiful crops of fugar. So that, from 
all tfaefe caufes, the total amount of this great ftaple raifed in the 
Weft Indies, already too large for the demand, has been conftant- 
ly and rapdly inCrealing fince 179a ; the blank occafioned in that 
year has been filled up ; and a great furplus has been added to the 
ordmaty produce of former periods. 

This inference, whidi follows fo clearly from fafis umverfally 
known, is fully confirmed by the details. By authentic documents 
which appeared before the Court of Admiralty in 1^05, it was prov- 
ed, that the export of fugar from Cuba, for that year, amounted to 
300,000 boxes, or about 1,275,000 cwt. The whole import of 
fugar into Spain from all its colonies, did not exceed 302,400 cwt., 
on an average, for the years 1 794 and 1 795, by the Spaiiilb cuttom- 
houfe accounts for thofe years. This came chiefly from Cuba 
part, however, came from Porto Rico, and a little from the Spa- 
ni£h Main. The ordinance, allowing negroes to be imported^ into 
the Havatmah, duty free, was liTued in 1789 and from that year to 
1792 (both inciufive), 20,237 negroes were imported into the Ha**' 
vaanalu In 1 792 alone, 1 2 1 ilave-lhips entered that ^rt (<-a clear 
proof how rapidly the importation was going on. Before 1 799, 
therefore, fo iar from there being any furplus for foreign exporta- 
tion,, it is evident that the Spanifh colonies Could not nearly tupply 
the mother country ; and, if we eftim^te the ttiipments from Cuba 
to have been at that time 200,000 cwt., wc certainly allow more 
than the truth. Here, then, is an augmentation in the tfland of 
Cuba of 1,075,000 cwt. in fifteen years. Potto Rico hastnereafed 
very confiderAly during the fame period ; and a good deal of fogar 
has Taifed on the Mexican coaft ; but the quantities we have 
noaneamof eftimattng. As by much the greater part of fhe 
bove ^quantity is clayed fogar, we may eftimatc it as equal to at' 

lead 

* It is {hocking to think that the annual aoionnt of the Brhifir flave 

trade incrcafed, by iliefc fpcculations, from 35,000 to 57,000 negroci; 
in the fliort fpace of two yrars. 
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fcaft 1/S639559 cwt<, the totsd exportation of fugar (reducing the 
clafed to Miifcovado» according to the ufual proportion of 10 to 
17) which war annually made from St Domingo at the period of 
the revplutiito^ So. that the clear increafe of the Spanifli fiigars 
loncj teiiHftch fiKMre than fiifEciem to compenlate the hdr of St Do* 
miogo i kn we bare not reckoned Porto Rico and the otl^r fenk« 
mentSj nor taken into the account that St Domingo itfelf had been 
moft rapidly increafing# 

That Goadah>upe» Mardnico and other French illandsi hare 
beenaaugmenting their cultivation^ cannot be denied ; but let us 
only co^iider the increafe of our own ^fugars. In 1789, we tin* 
ported 1539680 faoglheada; in 1805, frmn the fame ifiands, to^ 
gether with Trinidad^ which was abnoft entirely created during 
the interval, we imported a 16^227 hogiheads ; but in that year 
the Leeward Illand crops were all uncommonly bad ; fo that urc 
ihould take thofe at their produce in 1799, which was a fair 
average year, and then we (hall have the total incmafe of fugar 
in our own iflands, in fifteen years, equal to about 75,000 hogf* 
heads. Again, the average annual importation for five years end*^ 
ing 1785, was 19570,537 cwt For fix years ending 1806, it was 
3,389,734 cwt. ; being an increafe of 1,819,177 cwt% in twenty 
years, upon our importation* From this is to be dedufied the fu^r 
exported at the former period from Guiana, Tobago, and St Lucia v 
but we cannot efiimate the clear increafe in die fetdements at 
prefent in pofieiTion of Great Britain, at lefs than t^5Qc»,ooo cwu 
It is not too much to eftimate the increafe . of fugar in all other 
parts (Spanilh, French and Forti^uefe colonies, * , befides the 
Eaft Indies) at 500,000 cwt«, being a total addition to the quan- 
tity of fugar brought annually into the European market, of 
about two millions cwt. in twenty years. The whole yearly con* 
<uinptiQn of fupr in Great Britain at the beginning of. that pe- 
:rod, was not above a million and a quarter cwt. 

Such having been the prodigious increafe in the fupply, k is 
natural to alk, if .the demand can polfibly have increafird in pro** 
portion. The Rate of the Continent tenders it manifeft, that 
during the. laft fifteen years the demand muft have been rather 
checked in its natural progrefs.., The rife of freight and infuraaice, 
top, in confequence . of the war, and die efforts which have con* 
ilantly been made to exclude Brkiih produce from the French terri* 
torie% have no doubt had the fame tendency. The ufe of fugar; 
in the Mediterranean is faid to have evidently declined from tfaefis 
caufes.} even in this country, the Well Indians affert, that 

the 


^ The increafed cultivatioo of Brazil has. been chiedy in fugar aiAi 
COttOU*:'; . 
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the ufe of this article among the lower orders is decreafing. The 
progrefs of the demand for it may, however, be eftunaced with 
foflffcient precifion from the following circumftance. The quan-* 
tity of fugar retained in Great Britmn for ammal confumptionf 
on an average of five years ending 177J, was 1,533,421 cwt. The 
quantity retained on an average of five years ending 1 800, was 
* >7 1 ^*7 3 7 cwt. The like average of five years ending 1 805, indeed, 
is 2,167,435 ; but then the average price for thofc years is 46s. yd. 
inficad of 65s. 4cl., the average price during the preceding five 
years ; — clear proof that the quantity retained is not that required 
tor the confumption of the country, but a glut of the markets 
If, then, in twenty^five years, during which this country made 
the greatefi progrefs in opulence and luxury that any nation evei 
made during an equal period, the effedkive demand for fui^ar onl^ 
increafei' about 180,000 cwt., we may eafily imagine how inade- 
quate the progrefs of the demand has been in other countries, 
under all their difad vantages, during the laft twenty years ; while 
their fupply was augmented above 1,800,000 cwt. Thefe confi- 
derations may convince us, that there is a real glut in the Eu- 
ropean market ^ that a great deal too much fugar is now made ^ 
and that, until fome diminution takes place in the fupply, the 
pUiiCcr muil continue to be ruined by low prices, and, indeed, by 
an utter inability to get rid of his whole produce at any price. 
The French government, no doubt, may increafe this evil by fuch 
rigorous meafures as fliall further contradt the demand, and load 
the carriage with rifle and expenfe ; but the root of the evil is 
finick hr deeper than this 5 and no change in either the French 

EngUfh councils could materially remedy it. 

The plui^ters, Imwever, propofe various means of relief, which 
we fliaii {liordy tun over. ‘ The Americans, * fay they, * carry the 
enemy’s lugars much cheaper than we can carry our own 5 a 
bounty, iherefore, is vequifite to put us on equal terms. * T; e 
4£fieren::e is faid to b^ about 9s. per cwt. in the north, anr.^ 
I2S. (d. m the foutli of Eurof^j Suppofe this were granted, and 
that, at ih^ yearly expenfe t^the country of a million Sterling, 
140,000 hogmeads were forced into the foreign market, — we fay, 
this wduld furnifli no relief wh;itcver ; for ^ugh wc at prefent 
do not export half that quantity, the foreign market is glutted. 
This, indeed, the Weft India Committee have given us no proofs 
of, ,;|ior have they made a fingle remark on the fubkdk ^ but it is 
perfedly true, and quite decifive of the queftion. Frota examin- 
ing an account of falcs of fugar exported, laft Auguft, from Lon- 
don to Amfterdam, it appears that the lofs upon the tranfadlion 
was exadlly 8 per cent» The extravagant boufaty of ^ per ewt^ 
wattU have converted this into a profit of about 16 per cent * ; but 
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if the prices at Amsterdam were so low that we could not cjiport 
above 70,0Qp hogsheads without a loss, what would they have 
sunk tOj iiad y^ suddenly exported as much mote ? We niay 
safely assert^ tfiat if tlie quantity could be sold at all, there .would 
be still IT cle^r loss upon the transaction, in splte.bf .tbe bounty. 
The prices' of sugar have fallen on the Continent as well' as, here, 
45y comparing the Amsterdam price currents for different years, 
It appears that, in August 1805, Epglish sugars wore at 14 to 
T lib. in the XJutch market; and, in August 1807, they 

y to 12 ; a fall from 15^ to lOJ, and ^bout. the same that 
Ivis takph place in our. own market. In such circumstances, to 
talk of a oomify is nonsense ; it can serve no end but to make 
the public pay a part of.vthe necessary lessens of the planter, aad 
prevent the only remedy from being . administered, froth wlfch 
permanent relief can, be expected, — the conversion of the inferior 
lauds into provision grounds, and the employment of a 
number of slaves in the culture of other st.»plcs ; a mea-iure ruin- 
onf; certainly to many individuals, but a neceSvsary const qucnct of 
the extensive cultivation of the cane which has been c inied on of 
laic years- 

A similar objection applies to tlie jlext expedient suggcst"‘d by 
the West India botly, — .the purchase of rum for governinent ser- 
vice at higher prices than are now paid for brandies. Indeet!^ 
this is only one method of forcnig the consumption of rum by a 
]ir.emium ; and is a much less effectual relief t;han another, which 
might be proposed without any greater absurdity, viz. a goiiei%d 
iigrecinent among all laiiks of the commurhry drink 
tional quantity of sugar in their tea- Uhe hi.troduc:i:r' wf ' *gav 
hi the distilleries is liable to the same general audio 

ouother still more specific objection. Xu Wlratev^r way is 
v^ffected, it must ultimately dinjirjuh. by a large amount, the 
whole grain in the market of the worjd. According to the Si:ah 
Repoit of die, Committee, on the ricaiuty, IKOOjj ihete are used 
ir« the distilleries 500,000 vjUavters of barley, eqtvl to about 
bbOjOOO quarters of « wheat. If sugar is buhstit^ ttd m the oper- 
- ation, an annual diminution will be pronurc^l in the amount cf 
the grain raised in this country, equal io die subsisiouce of 
.300,000 .persons. , In tlie event pf a s^^nrciiy, tliercforB, we siyal) 
be deprived of a very important resource 5 we can no lunger 
change a-jlir spirits into food. TJ;en, gay the Wesr Iiulians, al- 
jovv us much grain tp be Exported to the islands as they can take, 
instead of r^isuicting the supplies, -ljut, in that case;, the evil i^; 

. only removed ,.Ofje. step ; the American grower, oi** wliom diu 
islaiuli now depend, will r.o longer raise so much grain ; .m;d a 
scarcity wHi leaVe this country in the dilemma, t^lLer t:f st 
its colonies j or itself. In whatever way sugar is forced in‘o die 
distilleri es, the planter can ctily be rtricicd fion the iL.uual 
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consequences of his excessive cultivjittei^^ by forcing ont of iJie 
world five bushels of grain for every cwtv'of «Ugar, 
brewery, eight bushels. * ptWctW laf ^ using gt^ TOT Ol^er 

purposes beside the support ox life^ fiatftnshes the gr^ate^ re- 
source to iSie country in a season of scarcity, h. us' to 

provide bur o^ce^ities but our luxuries i arid it U thifr re* 
source ihatHhb ^ei^ Indiabe deisSre tis now to cm Off; 4n'ordi^ 
to relieve the effe^s of their overtrading. * ;*' - 

It h jptopo$ed to alter the duties upOn sugary bufeb** 

this point, the West India body are hot ^gr^. Tt^' 
of them are .taking oif a part of the duty; whiehi 
elude, w'Hl extend the home market, at ahy 
mheh clear gain into the planter's pocket. Others^ htb for^infcveaii 
iiig the present duty, and thaking the conditional Ss. per 
laid on last year, absolute on all sugars consumed at home^ ih or^ 
dca* to raise a fund for giving bodrities on exportation. Upon the 
former proposition, it is obvious to reihatk, that a diminution of 
price will hot now increase die consumption any further, when 
there is such a glut that'prices have fallen much lower than they 
ever ^ere before. But it , is manifest, also, di^t the planter 
will hot benefit by the scheihe. The glut will continue as 
formerly ; and sugars, instead of selling at 60s. duty includ- 
ed, as they do at present, will sell at 508- ; for the planter 
then will be exactly in the situation in which he now is. He is 
now forced to take 60s. rather than keep his gbods on hand, al- 
though 27i. of this goes to government j and if 10s. of the duty 
is taken off, he will be very glad to bring bo much more sugar 
into the market as will lower his price to the present sum ; that 
is to say, be will sell for 50s. rather than not a: all, and will gain 
as much by the sale as he now does. A diminution of duty, 
then, while the glut continues general, will only diminish tlie re- 
veriue to the country, and lower the price to the consumer. The 
pr6}cct of a bounty to force sugars abroad, wfe have already dis- 
cussed ; and it signiges little how the fund for diis bounty is pro- 
vided^ Bat if th^»price Is raised by this ^lan,‘ the consumption 
will in all probabiijty be clicked ; . and as the consumer knows 
nothitig of price exclusive of dutyi" but pays at present ^Os, alto- 
gether, in tdnseqUehee of 'the' glut iii die market, it is difficult to 
perceive how aii additional duty should alter this pTke,’ fixed as 
it is in the ^6s$ bf the €grtipdtiti6ji would re- 

/ ■ i 'f r ^ r\; . ■ ’ 'main 

— — »i.- 

' Mr Bofaoqaet cannot 'ColapfVkeM why One bwt.' of fugav; Ibeutd 
he cquivffhnt tp eight buftjeU In the breweryi' ahd * 6ve Only ^tu 
AtUery,— becaufe,^ if fo, be thinks the htewerhi itn^refi wohM%tfke hbzi 
ufe it : but it mtilLfoe remembered, that the Qomiiutiee Haccr thaa 
ifuanti’y of fngar will make good bset. 
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QMW exadljr M before : So th^t a new duty would only confum* 
mate the ruin of the grower. ■ 

The chi^ reliance « tht; We^ Indiana, however* ia on . a block- 
ade of.tho rneiBy’a.'OOlooka- Aa aijilual blockade oif Cuba >s im- 
.pofiUe.i and a pnKlaaaatjbn i^at it 4 a ^ockadtd» tojptber with 
all tbe-<^er Frendb a?^. Spanish ii^i^».ia a det^uation of war 
agamft;ailiwuwal«. > 4pcording1y, ;id»i|; i$.,the chief hope of the 
Weft Indians. Ewm. tbif* howevne^^yrould not bring efie^ual 
relief } for the fbri^ft blockade wHi^^.jbe able to prevent a Urge 
qomtity of fugar frotn being. brou^ ;p«!er. We lhali ourfelves 
bring an incfcaii^ quantity of prize-^^s to tbU country and a 
ccmftdoraUe.jfuaotity wftt ftill be carted underhand by Americans. 
Frovifions, lumber, and all., the .pianter’s eapenfes will rife } 
fr‘i{;ht and infutance mil be Inct^ed, and the. demand w>ll be 
ilill farther contra^led by die aiolunt meafures of ou|’ epemies in 
Fnrope. Uplefs ore can, by oor blockade, deftroy as mauy fugar 
plantations as have been added to the formrr culture during the 
laft twenty years.} that is to fay, unlefs we can. lay wafte an ex- 
tent of territory equal, to the Britilh Weft Indies as they ftood in 
1795, we do nothing by nui* violence. If the fugar is made and 
ftnds its way over, whether by EngKih or by American veflcls, it 
muft bear a low price. If it is all brought to this country, and 
we have the entire command of the market, government may 
tax the article, at leaft until the foreign confumer refufes to take 
it {which', . from the .ftatc of prices above mentioned would pro- 
bably very foon happen) ; but the com|>etirion..of Englifti fellers 
will bring down botli the home and foreign market, juft ,as mudi 
as when difFerent nations had tlie commodity in their hands : 
And then, the moment peace is made, all attempts to ruin the fo- 
reign colonies are, out of the queftion.} the fore^ market is mure 
glutted than , ever ; and though the furrender .of the conquered 
colonies, takes about 40,000 hogftieads out of the home market, 
it will be for that, reafon propmtionably ndore difficult to export 
the remaining too,qob. . , . 

Th« true remedy for thie evjl is only to l^,fouhd in diminifliing 
tlie growth of ffigar/. 'Fhe abolifton of the. Have trade will gra- 
dually operate this m a. great degree }. both by forcing the planter 
to e«^.,ief8 wot^ J&om 5**^ ky obliging him to pro- 

vide mpie.,prpi^^ph gprqunds for ffieir ufe. . The rigorous execu- 
tion of i4w.,is griateft whjdi dm now be confer- 

red .on the Wed Indian body. In the' mean time, however, many 
of the eftatea. wbkffi, produce bad fnghrs nmft. be given upt and 
many pitnfteiu w^ be. ruined, wbofej^reperty is mortgaged. This 
whl iK- «.fmiate semedy»-~but it is a indmst one. ..IJnfortonately, 
too, isiaft .a£- 4 iile foreign $snd# have. a .muih better ibil than 
ourst'smd' ftw '&iocfc will bdl l^s hearftyinpan themahan upon 

)— >< US. 
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iis. They may even continue to cultivate new lands if they revive 
the Have trade, and may force us into ftill greater difficulties, ^ 

Tims, has the ahomiriahjc coi^merce in human fieffi pf enlaced 
a crilis in our coloinal fyflem, wbkh it is equally impoflible to 
contemjplate wiffioirt alaitn> and . to TelieyiU . without difpropor- 
tionate injury to reft, of "tite empire* ^ Nor can the enermes of 
that iniquitous, no^ be accufed of enthufiafm and fentiy 

mental ' phihp^^ropy. No propDfitioi^, reftiog oa dry Calcula* 
tion, is napie plainly an^ nji^ fub^antiated, than the rde*- 

du£lionhy whiph the calamitous htuation of the Weflr4ii« 

dies is traced from the Afi^kan ilave trade^ H^HPy fodeed would 
it have been for tlie planters, had. they, in good time difeovered, 
that a mcafurc preferibed by juftice may be alfo cotffiitent with 
prudence f that the tnoft calculating policy fomeiinies coincides 
with the diciates of humanity; and that there, are other rilks be* 
fide thofe of taking counfel from fpeculativc ftatefmen. 

If, however, any, meafures can be fuggefted, confident with 
found policy, and tcading to Icflen the evil, they mud furely meet 
with a favourable reception from the legiflaturc, which for fo many 
years fanftloned the Have trade, and applauded the fugar colony 
war, — making itfelf a party to the two great caufes ol the pre- 
fent diftrefl'es. It feems to be quite confident with found policy, 
to free the Wed 'Indians from feveral of the trammels which 
the monopoly now iippofcs on themi^ If the lliipping intereft 
Ihould object to the export of the greater dapks m American 
bottoms, is it not a fufficient anfwer, that the ruin of the Well 
Indians mud contribute far more to injure the carriers of their 
produce, than any American interference? But what objcdtioi 
can be made to giving the planter full power to manufadlure his 
fugar in the illands ? He is now obliged, by the exorbitant du- 
ties on refined fogars, to llrip a feventh part of his cargoes with 
the certainty of its being utterly lod; and to fend the relt, 
in its riideft date, arid mod bulky form, at a time when the 
neutral carriers are chiefly underfeiling him in the articles of 
freight attd infurancc. K fo filly a regulation mu£l be continued 
for theincreafe;of our tonnage, why are not the planters and 
others obliged to fend over rubbifti or cane tralh, or to freight fo 
many ctnpty fliips each year, in proportion to their crops? . Some 
uch relaxations of the monopoly . feem to be thje only general 
palliative that can now be atlminidercd to the difeafe of the co- 
lonial fyftem ; and it would npt be difficult to point out feverat 
branches of manufafture which might furnidv employment for the 
hands of defened plantations* It is clear, however, that nothing can 
prevent the ruin of many piroprktors, and the injury of almoft all 
Wed India fortunes. Cafes of individual diftrefs may, no doubt, 
claim the attention pf th^ country ; bt!t, unfortunately, things arc 

- - breugiit 
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brought to fuch a ftate, that the facrifice of many pcrfons is the 
onJv means of recftablifliing the jsjeneral welfare. 

l^he eifcplanatiaii; U'hich we have offered of the prefent dif- 
treffes, founded dn tvfell known and fuppofted by the evi- 

dence of the Weft India body themfetves, derives a remarkable 
confirmation frtmi cimfidering a part of the fubjed^:/ not difeuffed 
in any of their pamphlets or report^ They colifine their atten- 
tion entirely to the ftate of the fugar trade^ and our remarks 
hitlifcfto applied chiefly to that branch of the <jueftk)n. It 
may be a&edj therefore, why the fame difficulties are not felt by 
the growers of the other ftaples ? And, in anfwefing this quef- 
tion, we lhall find, that every one of the pofiiions formerly ad- 
vanced refts upon additional proof. 

Before the French revolution, no great fupply of coffee was 
received from the Britifli colonies. Jamaica, and the ceded 
iflands, alone cuUivated this ftaple. In Jamaica, however, the 
culture was increafing with confiderable rapidity, having more 
than doubled in fifteen years, ending 1789: Dominica had 
increafed foinewhat ; and Grenada had fallen off greatly. The 
coffee exported from the Britifh ifiands had, upon ihe^ whole, 
decreafed ; fo that Great Britain did not import 33,000 cwt. iu 
1788, while, on an average of five years, ending *775, ihe im- 
ported 52,000. But the reduction of duty in 17B3, fo much 
encouraged the Jamaica planters, that before the year 1792 the 
whole Britilh importation flood much higher than it had ever 
done. At all times, coffee has been an article but little ufed in this 
country ; and more than nineteen twentitths of the quantity im- 
ported was deftlned for the Continental market During this pe- 
riod, however, the coffee culture w^as increaCng rapidly in the 
French colonies. St Domingo, which in 1770 did not export 
above 50,000 cwt.,* had increafed its exportation tenfold in I78v5. 
In 1 789 it exported 760,000 cwt, ; atid the crop of 1792 was ex- 
peOed to be 800,000 cwt. * The total average export of cofl'ee 
from aii the Frendi Slbnds, before 1785^,' wa6^6bo,coo cwt. ; fo 
that the annual export of coffee from the French colonics, previous 
to 179a, muft be eftimated at above ' goo.pOo cwt. The whole 
remaiidng export' of tlds article, frdifu all the other colonies, 
did no^ /probably ^ exceed 150,006( 0^. So rapidly was the 
fupply of this jpirodnee aflgthcnfed, and & ^gre.at ^ part of the 
vj-. ' ’V' '' 1* 3 - ‘ whole 

^ Sif ^ Youag ftaicd the expcnraiibn,^^ St Domingo, in 1788, at 
320,000, c^. (p. 7^0 eyidenUy froaoh feme The above fums 

are taken, from tj^e ri'port of the Committee of Afltiribly in Ji^roaica, 
1792; 'and the remaike of Mr Vaughan, infeited in . Bryan Edwards, 
B. V. c. 4. — ^^Fhe. official icturra to the Legiflativc Afiembly of France, 
make the txpo’tation, 1791, above 680, oco cwt., although the rebel, 
lion broke oat in Aoguft of that year. 
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whole quantity waa fumifhe^ by St Domingo* The 
tion of coffee, howeVtt, ihOre^fed ih 

Its price ftopd at 70s- pcf'c^v ^ The 'defttiaiQ:ion of St Diolirmgo 
took above fcvcn leujhs df^ the foppli^ the Euroj^an 

market ; and the price tfmibdiiitely rt>fc id; 90a*? The emagta-^ 
tion of the French plantdt^j and the ,n^: end^iragements to 
fpeculation ofieted tb our trim, by thb* riife l^rice, accelerate 
td the mcreafe of this cultiiTC in Jamaica. " to tfiVc years ^the 
time required for the maturity of the oof&e plant h the piodttce-of 
that 'ifland had ; ihcrcafed fevthfoid ; and, m 1805, it exported 
1 90,000 ewt. ifhc foreign eoicmies have been iheteafirte their cof- 
fee planting during the fame period % but it is mantfeft, that the 
blank occafioned by the lofe of St Doiningo has not yet been fill- 
ed up •, for the average import of this country for 1 804 and 1 805 
was no more than ^08, coo cwt., though it included tlie produce of 
all the coffee colonies Except Marrinico, Guadaloupe and Cuba, in 
which laft, the fugar cultivation has very far outftripped that of 
coffee ; and the average importation from the fame coloniee, in 
1791, cannot be taken at Icfs than 1 00,06c cwt. 5 fo that the total 
increafe "bf coffee in thpfe fetticments, where the principal efforts 
have been made to fill up a blank, of 760,000 cwt., does not amount 
to more than 208,000 cwt. in 1805. * Accordingly, the price of 
coffee, in that year, was 61 . per cwt. in the 6riti£ market, exclu- 
five of duty. As the fupply, however, is rapidly augmenting (Ja- 
maica alone having, it is faid, coffee walks fufficient fpeedily tq 
produce 40o,oQp cwt.), and as confiderable obftacles have lately 
been thrown in the way cf our exportation to the Continent, 
it is certain that this price is on the decline- Indeed, it has fall<^ 
en, fince 1805,. to *90 or 95s. 

From tbefe details, it is manifeff, that the coffee and fugar 
planter have fuffered fo very differently from the exceffive pro- 
grefs of Weft India agriculture, fince the defttu£rioh of St Do- 
mingo, merely becaufe that event diminiflied the . whole Tupply 
of thofo two ftaples ifi a very different proportion. ^ It is alfo 
obviqus, that no other caufe exifts, for the diftreffes, ol' the fugar 
trade,, than the glut pf the, whole market of the world, otherwife 
the coffee trade would have fuffered alfo. We find, bn thp con- 
' trary, that the exportation .of coffee has been ihcreafing rapidly 
to the prefent time^ notwithftanding a duty not drawp iiack. 
Yet the Americans carry coffee to the ccmunc;ntal markets ,f>mru;h 

' cheaper 

* In the year ending September 1806, the Americans, according to 
' their official returns, carried tb Es^rope about 420^000, cwt- cif (Cdffee, 
bring nearly the 'whole crop of the enemy’s iflands. Admitting that 
balf of this was clear incrcafc fince the revolutioti (whirii is much above 
the truth), there remaias a defieU of 340,000 cwt. 

f See iait Note. 
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cheaper than we can do ; and. thofe vsho afcrlbe the ftoppage of 
our fugar emorts to our being underfold by the neutral |lag9» mud 
he ienuUe^that cp|fi^ fliould, on their principles, be as inuch a 
drug asfugat. . Furthei^ it is clear, that . the abolition of the flave 
trade, having bc^ carried into effeift b^re the cofFcc market had 
been In any degree gimtedi, there is no db^ger of the epffee plant- 
er falUng in»p,me/ame'li^^ uigar planter. Finally, 

as /the dcfiefeiWy .m the fopply oc^adpne 4 by. the revolution^ has 
?aat yet Iswp up, there is tooin for, employing, in epffee plantr 
in^ fomVm the negroes now engaged in fugar plantations and 
as a, great proportion of the capital vefted in. Weft Ipdia eftates, 
cpnfifts of; the value of the flaves, an.Opportuhhy, is thus left of 
obtaining, .for this valuable property, fomething I'ke ,it^ f^ir price. 

It is unneceffary to enter into fincuto. details refpci&ibg the cot- 
ton trade. The demand for manufaiJiureS; having increffed pro- 
digioufly while the growth of cotton was making a rapid progrefs, 
cfpccially in the Dutch and Portugucae colonies, and ic Georgia, 
the price.. of the raw article has kept up, until laft year, when, 
from the obftacles thrown in the way of our trade, |hj? cotton 
manufa^ure began to experience, in cominon with, 'Other 
branches of induftry, the pra^ical evils of a general. war,. ^ 

Art. X. Poems. By the Rev. J; Mant, M. A. 8vo* London.. 
^ 1 806- 

A mong the many injuries iiiflidicd on the human intejleft by 
the wits (for in truth they did not deferve the name of 
p6ets), who * flouriOicd * in the reigrt of Charles the Second, 
none was more permanent in its cffe'fts, than the total forgetful- 
nefs of that ftyle of poetry ^hich delineates the beauties of the 
country, and the Enjoyment of rural happinefs. Few of the in- 
' feriof topics, however, are fo interefting as this; and, to evince 
'hbw'nj!.tutal it is to love even the pklneft; dcfciiptioh of pleafing 
^nid fimiliar bbjefts, we need only appeal to the popularity fo 
enjoyed by that dullefl of all pofilble poems, the * ingenious 
5 P^)rfl£rct^s Choice. * It is however true, tliat though all the 
who wrote with eafe,' and rhyming • perfons of hb- 
'libtiP that and the preceding age, ’ occafionally thought it iie- 
paftorals, and to exptefs tlieir love of folitude and 
yet, by fat the greater part knew nothing at all 
O F ^ at they profelftd to admire j and, when fent by debts into 
conficlered it only as.. a horrible bauifliment among 
p^kfcif S fovag^. Their poetlcaj .predecefTors hjui no. gneater 
:4^1ight tbgp in painting by ,words> 8md prefenting to their, readers 
a bighj"> cc^ioured image of th^e fublimc natural phepoti^ena 
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which the town^-bifcd bards, wbofc Idea of a mountain was acquir- 
ed at Richmond^ and who knew iiothing of rural beauties but 
a haycock arui a fyllabub* had ucithet enthufiafm to imagine, or 
fufliclent knowledge of .the fubjeflt to deferibe* Tl^ir paftorals, 
accordingly, ^re merely imitations of the worft parts of Virgil ; 
and, inftead pf real nature,} are . filled with fauns and fatyr$ which 
exift nowhere, or with love .and politics ^hich may be had any- 
where. « . : ^ 

They feem never to have fiifpeded, that a lover might defpair 
in Moor fields as well as in Arcadia % and that the fto'ckjobbers' at 
Garraway^s, were at kaft as hearty as the fwains of Trent, in 
thor regrerfor ZCing Wiliam’s death; ‘ l^or did thofe wdio, like 
Philips and Gay,, were really accurate obfervers of rural manners, 
at all admire .Of comprehend wdiat were, properly fpeaking, ru- 
ral beauties. 

The grand and pervading fault, however, of the poets of the 
early part of the laft century, is the indiftinctnefs of their draw- 
ing, and the want of pidurefque grouping, Milton and Spencer 
paint tlic landfcapes they deferibe. Their diftanc^s are really in- 
ti ifiiafli^n or, when Milton deferibes towers and battlements, 

;ir' * bofom’d high in tuhed trees, 
does he deferibe the accurate form, or enter into a detail of their 
, window's and furniture. Pope, on the other hand, and the au- 
thor of Grongar Hilj, (by no means the moft feeble in their fiyle 
of poetry), give rather a dry catalogue of beauties, than a repre- 
fentation of their general effect. Light and fhade arc difregarded ; 
and they deferibe alike the foreground and the horizon with all 
the monotonous gl«ire of a Chinefe fereen- 

Thomfon was perhaps the firft who reftored the ancient percep- 
tion of .the mpro ftriking features of nature, and brought back to 
our ifland a knowledge of her own beauties. Yet his times had 
fo much remaining of bad tafte and bad habits, that even Thom- 
fon harl little opponunicy to deferibe the more remote and fub- 
limer landfcapc. The country was ftilt confidered rather as a 
threat to difobccliept wives,- than a defirabk rcfidericc; and the 
dcfc^Iption of a moor or waterfall would be little? underllood or 
rcllflied by the frejjoeriters'^ of Hampton Court, or thofc who lif- 
tened with fp much delight to the nightingales af Vaiixhall. 
(joldfmith contribtttcdij. 'Jkth even more thaii Thomfpn, to 
reftorq good tafte in this itiSance i and Cdwpet, perhaps, poffcfied 
it mors than cithci-; while wc admire hi$ poweT$ of deferip- 
tion, we nrjufl always* lali^ent tHofc upfortuiiate circumftances, 
which doomed the eyc; a real p^t to reft on the flat and un- 
meaning pa.fturcs of Buckingharpfiure. He may, however, be 
faid to have blown the enchanted Kom ^ ancl^idl the ladjes of hills, 
of woqdsj and of waters, were immediately in motion. Wealthy 
* ‘ ' ' ' clergymen 
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clergymen began to walk in their forests ; village curatcjs to gather 
dandelions ; and philosophers to mourn and mora}yze» and mur- 
mur over ponds ^ three feet, long, and tw6 feet wide. * On the 
whole, we may be peidiaps allowed to doubt, whether the advan- 
tages of a more accurate observation of nature, have not been 
counterbalanced, as well by the devouring flight of tourists, as 
by the equally annoying, and, now, equally periodical visitation of 
tame or forced, or silly descriptions of rural scenery, rural man- 
ners, or rural enjoyments 

Amid so much to disgust us, we are disposed, perhaps, to make 
large allowances, and to turn with real pleasure to the productions 
of a man of cultivated taste, and un affected, -^who, without the 
microscopic eye of sonle of our poetical licuenhocks, is still an 
accurate observer of nature, and who feels what he writer, with- 
out professing to write from his feeling, 

* I more fsfely like the bee. 

Who, in pleafing Chamouny, . 

Roams piny wood, or fleims 
Near her hive the liquid il reams, 

Studious of the fccuted thyme; 

Weave .with care my fimple rhyme. 

Simple, yet fweet withal to thefe 

Whom mod I love, and njoft would plcafc* * 

Mr Mantes principal fault is an extraordinary occasional feeble- 
ness, which sometimes entirely spoils the effect of whaf would 
else be pleasing description. ' 

With some exceptions of this kind, the * Sunday Morning ' 
lins great merit as an imitation of the golden ago of English poetry. 
It is painful, however, to have our course in such a poem, 
by being desired, 

* Returning home, to mufe * , 

On fweet and foleinn view?. * 

— wliich may be an extract from a sermon, as the following is 
jiidoubtedly from a village epitaph, 

^ I near a. voice which fpeaks to me,,. 

And burn with zeal to foJlov? thee. * 

We were much pleased with the^* Inscription in an Arbour, * 
which is remarkably free from that rregfect of perspective which 
we have ceh&ured in the works of many supetior poets.. 

But if th^ thru Hi with waibling 'clear. 

Or whirling blackbird charm thide car, — , 

Or rooks that fail with folemn found 
Duly their native pifles around,— ^ 

Or murnrwring bee, or hkattng Ihrill' 

Of lambkin, from the fhcltertng hil! 

If thine eye delight to rove 
pkr hazel copfc, and birchen grove, 

' Sunny 
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SuntiT fields and ftacly nook < , 

Ting*d with ontfe-of. atO|^ ' ; ^ * 

Qr fiockfl^^ ;whrfe fiM ^7 , ' ,, 

,If . 

. T^n fdch M-fcontPJtJfe p6wfl|p 4el]» , ,: 

, QV fouthern thtt lilbws^ m^ 

From the tu^^ ybjet^ . r 

'Or the gaddii^ w^dbine’s wreath, 
pt" the wfei^B h^lhty breath 

Itt tl^ ti^ t^nnat bat oh^ both in the choice of the tpi- 
v^eV%— ^ gadding woodbine, ’ &c. and in the 
easy and natarat' flo# of ike whole description, a habit of ob- 
serving natdre accurately, .and of seizing such beauties as are 
best suited to description* We have principally attended to hir 
Mantes descriptions of nature^ because it is there ho seems to 
us most fortunate. His other poeims have, oin the whole, little to 
detain us. We must except from this general^^sentence, his War- 
Song on tfae tfareateiied invasion, of which as well as the Dirge on 
JLord NeisQi]% death, it is barely justice to observe, that they are 
the bjst on the subject we have yet seen. 

‘ ,I woum^ th^ not though ftiort thy djiy, 

CIMed by gloiyN brightell ray; 

^hy giant courfe was run : 

And Viftory, her fweeteft fmile, 

RefitrvM to blefa thy evening toil 
cheer jthy fetting fun* 

If mighty nations' hofts fubduM, 

If, mid the waftcful feehe of blood, 

' Fair deeds of mercy wrought j — 

If thy fond countiy's joint acclaim, 

If Furope's blelflng on thy name ’ 

Be b)sfB,<^l mourn thee not. * ' ^ 

Hr Mant must learn, however, that the too frequent lueiuloji 
of his ovm conjugal felicity is very dangerous ground ; and that, 
in general, addresses to prhr^^ friends, and the occurrences of 
private fancies, i^uire a v^^%ervous lyre indeed to preserve 
theth from the lijdicule of aNvbrltd, to >vhom their persons are un- 
interesting, and their characters probably unknown.^ ^ 

It is seulom, pevh^s, much to the purpose, to praise a poet 
for his morality ; but it must always afibtd us pleasure, in one 
parriculsu'ly of jifrHant’s profession, to observe in his wluile vo- 
lume, and ev^ part of it, a strong and manly train of virtuous 
sentituepr, whi|Ch may be very advahtageously contrasted with tHc 
strains of some of his most celebrated contemporaries. ' i 

. On the whole, though these pohms evince (what is no small'or 
vulgar praise) considerable prjyrers both of desciibing alnd enjoy- 
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ing the pleasures of an elega|it and Tirtnouc retirement, yet we 
cannot help hinting to Mr mnt^ that we think he had more merit 
ill composmg than in pfublt^ing them. To write smooth verses 
is a very innocent amusement for a man of leisure and education, 
and to read them in manusonpt to his family or intimate asso- 
ciates, is also a very venial and amiable 'indulgence of vanity ; — 
but to push diem out into the wide world, is not altogether so 
safe or laudable a speculation : and, though we are happy to tell 
him, that we think his talents respectable, yet wd feel it a duty 
to announce to him, that we have not been abl^ to discern ip hu 
works any of the tokens of immortality 5 and fp jtautioin him not 
to put himself in the way of more utmieTcifuI ei(iuc;$. , 1^, 

- — fcl-a— 

Art. XI. General Observations ujmi tlte ptobf^U Fleets $f any 
Measures njfhirh have for their Object the Increase of the Regular 
Army ; and upon the Princijdes vikich should regulate the System 
for calling out the great Body of the People tn tlejettce f the British 
Emptre. By a Country Gentleman. 8vo. pp. 100. London 
and Edinburgh. 1807. 

Tn considering the virious meisures which have be^n brought 
^ forward for the purpose of increasing our military strength, 
we are naturally struck with the case and rapidity ^ith which 
established plans are put down, in order to make w^ for new 
and more inviting experiments. Every year brings forth some 
new project ; and a military plan, like the minister’s budget, is 
almost expected to make pait of the business of each new ses- 
sion of parliament. Docs this propensity to continual alteration 
proceed from any national view of emendUtion, or is it the result 
of fickle and of erring counsels ? We tonfess> we^re rather in- 
clined to favour the latter supposition, when we consider the ori- 
gin and the fate of the various projects that hasre lately succeeded 
each other on this most important subject. It is now four years 
since we began to dabble in military matters 5 from that period 
we have been continually groping, with blind improvidence, ftom 
one experiment ^fco another j and we now seem «o be as far from 
any ceTain or settled views on the subject, as when we first set 
out* We appear, indeed, to have exl»u8ted>our stock of expe- 
dients 31 anq, having no new device to exhibit, we are forced to 
have recourse to ati old project, which, in an unlucky moment 
of sober reception, we bad ijbandoned for iys* iniquity and folly. 
There % no policy (although it is 

proper to on*tbie point) m which such 

p%W&tl Rhd difiplayi^ as in the mea- 

of our army } It 
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is on tills account that we propose to make a sober appeal to the 
good sense of the country on the principle of th^e ineasures ; 
fully convinced that, when tliey ate brought to test of reason 
anil argument, their true tendency , and dnrractor will. quickly ap- 
pear. For the sake of clearness, we rhust premise a. ^ery^few ge- 
neral obsu'vatibiis. ; f 

There are twp w-ays, and only in which ,a Stat^ may re- 
cruit its armies ; either by compulsion, , or by voluntary service. 
Where the first of these modes is adopted, the business is ac- 
complished with very little trouble to flie government. The men 
are taken wherever they found 5 and nothing is required but 
an order for a levy or conscription. As this mode of proce^fing 
saves an infinite deal of trouble to the rulers, so it Jias, always 
been much in favour with those who had the, means of enfc^cing 
it, and, under one form or another, has been very generally adopt-, 
ed. Even in this country, altliough wo have not often resorted 
to dhect compulsion, our policy has always haxl a, leaning that 
way. This has, indeed, been justified^ on the ground of neces- 
sity 5 but statesmen arc always eager to Jay hold of this plea as 
nn apology for tlieir owm incapacity pr sloth. Before admitting 
it, therefore, it will be proper to consider, whether tliere are any 
inhe\*ent disadvantages in the, military profession, which prevents 
the state from procuring, by voluntary inlislmeht, the number of 
men necessary for its defence* 

It i$ an undoubted ' fa.ct, that, in every other calling, wd;icn* 
ever ap additional number of hands is w'anted, they arc al- 
w^ays procured without miy violent interference with the na- 
tural order of society. The manufacturer, when he is setting 
up new' works, never speculates on the possibility of being 
obstructed in his schemes by the want of w^orkmett ; and there 
is no employment,, how^ver> disagreeable, disgusting, or dirty, 
however dangerous or unhealthy, to w"hich there is the slight- 
est difficulty in diverting tlie quantity of ■ industry which so- 
ciety requires. It is natural, therefore, to inquire, liew: it hap-, 
pens that individuals are so successful in procuring, for their 
several vocations, the voluntary services of as ina|9W'men a$ they 
require, w'hHc those, , to whom die governir^n t bl tJte country 
has been entrusted, although they have been dealing in military 
plans and projects for some years, hairo- never been able to riiise 
such a number pf mpn a$ diey judged necessary. The reason of 
this, howevet, will plearly appear, when it is considered dut the 
means adopted by two parties fpir ,, attaining , their respeotlv-e 
objects, are wholly opposite; An mdividu;al, when he is recruit- 
ing for any employment which is disagreeable , or unhealdry, 
knows be will not procure men oti the same terms as these who 
sre engaging diem for more eligible occupations. He offeisS 
" ‘ ’ highey 
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higher wages, th^fore ; and when he has thus compensated die 
disadvantages ,6f his calling, and set it on a level with other call- 
ings, he will procure the number of men" which he wants. Un- 
less the gbvenimetit of a country acts upon precisely the same 
priitciples in recruiting for soldiers, tliey can never nope to Sli 
up their armies by means of voluntary iniistmems ; and where, 
in any shape, it is found imj^ssible to turn the requisite propor- 
tion of the population to the military professitm, this is a plain 
proof that sufficient encouragements are not held out : — we may 
resr assured that the pay and the privileges of the soldier are not 
such as' to place him on a level with men in other employments. 
In that case, there is no resource, but either to resort to direct 
compulsion, or to apply a remedy to this radical defect in our 
military policy. The condifion of the soldier must be iimeliorat- 
cd ; it must be rendered, in advantages, in credit, in term of ser- 
- yice^ in present emolument, and in future provision, so desirable, 
as easily and naturally to draw from the population of the coun- 
try the supply of men which may be required for its defeiice. 

In Ilritain, the recruiting fpr the army has always ,gone on 
heavily, although every sort of chicanery and deception has been 
employed to entrap those into the service into which they could 
not be honestly persuaded tp enter, and although the gaols have 
also been occasionally drained, in order to make up the defi- 
ciencies of the ordinary supply. This difficulty has obviously 
arisen from the very inadequate encouragement offered to soldiers, 
'rhrough the inattention of government, their pay had received 
no augmentation for more than a century, although, during that 
period, tlie M'«ages of all other labour had been more than doubled ; 
and when a soldier w as disabled in the sendee, he was dismissed 
with a very scanty provision for his future subsistence : — when 
he was regularly discharged, although he had spent the greater 
part of his life in the army, no part of his pay was continued to 
him; The cruel and degrading discipline wffiich prevailed in the 
British ajmy, tended also to spreadifii very general aversion to the 
service among the sober and thiffiing part of the community. 
In the civil code, the punishment of whipping is reserved for the 
most atrocious offences, and is supposed to draw after it a total 
forfeiture of estimation and character \ but it is astonishing to ob- 
serve for what slight offences it was formerly inflicted in the army, 
and how very little rt contributed to the disgrace of the incllviduah 
Its frequency and cruelty rendered him, indeed, rather an object 
of sympathy among his companions ; and, in tills manner, tli« 
moral part of the punishment w'as effectually destroyed, while 
the alienation and terror which it excited, produced the most in- 
calculable injury to the service# 


On 
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On witnessing the spectacle of a military eaecutiotif how mvst 
the honest labourer shudder at the idea of being himself exposed 
to such dreadful severity^ or of sending his children into the 
armyi which lie would naturajUly enough conclude. to be nothing 
better than a school of tyranny and of crime* When to all 
these disagreeable impressions is added the indefinte term of 
service, we need not wonder at the aversioii whesh the great 
body of ihe people discover towards the military profession^ 
To be inwocably fixed to any employment by an obligation 
directly compulsory, is an idea sufficiently repulsive and galling ; 
but when, with this nsode of life, various associations are con- 
nected, of the most odious kind, the most active efforts to 
recruit the army can oidy be attended with very partial success. 
It is remarked by Dr Smith, and the fact is indeed notoriousi that 
no man inlists into the army with the consent either of his parents 
or friends. From that moment they consider him as lost, and 
exert all the influence they possess to deter him from what they 
consider as a ruinous step. It is impossible to do away ^se pie* 
judices against a military life, unless we resolve at once to do jus- 
tice to the military profession, and t6 set it completely op a level 
with all other profossions. To lament over the expense which 
will be incurr^ in carrying this measure into efieot> is quite use- 
less and ridiculous. If detence be necessary, it must be paid for; 
and, in our opinion, the country cannot be Sp effectually and 
cheaply protected as by paying at once the fair price for a regular 
army. The annual expense of pur idle expeditions would pay 
this price four times over. 

The inefficiency of our military policy, from whatever causes it 
arose, being too obvious to be denied, immediately after the break- 
ing out of the present war a plan was submitted to Parliament for 
supplying the deficiencies of the ordinary recruitings It was sup- 
posed, at that time, that the enemy was just about to carry into 
effect his threats of in^ion. llie plan, it was said, was there- 
fore suited to the \itgAllgQf^e qrtsis, and was to furnish an im- 
mediate supply of lulh. They were to be raised by s* 

forced conscription ; the conscripts were allowed to find a substi- 
tute or to pay a fine of 20/., which exempted them from the ballot 
for one year. The forces so raised were not to serve abroad. In 
considering this plan, it is evident that the advantages of direct 
compulsion were, in*a great measure, lost by commuting personal 
service for a pecuniary fine. The measure really operat^ as a 
tax ; and no tax certainly can be conceived more iniquitous and 
oppressive, than where the objectf of taxation are selected, act 
because they are able to py, but because happen to be of a 
certain age. The idea of personal service, qn w/iich the scheme 

appeared 
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appeared to be founded, wasi in fact, relijtiqiushed by the admissioif 
of fine and substitution. The burden ought therefore to haye hatn 
extended, not only to those who were able to serre, but to those 
who were able to pay^ The quota of each uounty might have 
been fixed by goverttment| but the elrpenae of raising the meti 
ought to have been equally defrayed by the whole ctumnunity j 
or, indeed, the business might have been more easily, as well as 
more expeditiously, accomplished, if men^ practUi^ in Tecruiting, 
had been employed to procure for the counties their respective 
quotas, and the expense had been charged upon them as a tax by 
government. But where is die necessity or utility of apj^tionlng 
a certain quota of men to each county ? Would it not have been 
as eligible for government to have yaised the required nqtnber of 
men, and to have defrayed the expense out of the general fund 
raised by taxes ? This naturally brings us back to the ptinciple 
from which we set out, namely, that government ought to raise 
an army perfectly adequate to tne defence of the country, whar«* 
ever it may cost ; and the expense or hardship ought to be borne 
by the community at large, and not by individuals, capriciously 
^elected for the purpose. There is no doubt that men may be 
raised by means of money judiciously applied. It is b^th unjust 
and cruel, therefore, to force individuals into a service, into whtch» 
for a little better encouragement, they might be persuaded to enter 
Voluntarily j and this, too, for the purpose of saving the rich from 
a very slight addition to the load of taxes which they already bear. 

I'he necessity of the case — the urgency of the crisis-^was Con- 
slautly brought forward as an apology for the partiality and se- 
verity of the measure. The number of men wanted could not, 
it was said, be raised by voluntary inlistment ; it was necessary, 
therefore, to resort to extraordinary means. Now, though ne- 
cesi>ity is certainly a complete justification of the severity of a 
measure, it is no excuse at all for its partiality. But, so far is it 
from being true that the men could not be raised by voluntary 
inlistment, that this, after aH> was the way in which they were 
actually raised. The lot generally fell on those whose habits 
rendered them completely averse to a military life ; or whose 
avocations rendered it impossible for them to serve personally. 
They Were forced, therefore, either to pay tlie fine or to provide u 
substitute. The consequence of which was, that uine tenths of the 
army of's-esorve were substitutes. They were raised therefore?, at 
last, by voluntary enlistment 5 and th^ were raised by imtividuals 
tou%lly unpractised in the business of recruiting. The bounties 
given were accordingly enormous t and they at last rose so high* 
that a final stop was put to every sort of recruiting so that the 
number of » len proposed to be raised by this plan wc$c nevev 
’ ‘ compkt(*d. 
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tomplet^^d. Its efficiency was, however, greatly boasted 'of }:iy its 
atiihors and supporterai To us tl; appears, that all that Hoisted 
jnight have be^ much more easily ^Drought about, and^,W^ far 
less oppressioi^ to the country^, by ^ther mean^ It is to 
dered also, that, the force raised by tins measure was, by itsjcon- 
stitution, rendered stationary in tne country 5 — that it could not 
protect ousT d^tant possesskms, or be rendered the source of active 
annopnce to pur enemy 5 — ^it could not therefore increase our re- 
spect abroad, nor cpuld it add to our influence in the counsels of 
the C 0 |itlnemal powers. The consequence accordingly was, that, 
having thus studiously crippled our force, and adapted it to one 
. solitary mode of annoyance, when we at last succeeded in kindling 
a continental war, we were disabled by our own blind improvi- 
'dence from interfering with the weight of onr resources in tfet 
contest which irrevocably decided the fate of Europe. 

The disorder and‘ mischief which tlie operation of the ballot 
began to pilxliice, became at length too notorious to be conceal- 
ed. Bounties rose to 50/. and .60/. ; and substitutes could not 
be procured at any price. The recruiting for the army w^as also 
completely stopped. It w'as asserted, to be sure, that although 
a bounty of 40/. and 50/, was given for substitutes for the army 
of reserve, tlie recruiting for the army w'ent on as successfully 
as ever; which involved the following extraordinary assertion, 
that men preferred a bounty of 15/. to a bounty of 40/. Now 
that the support oT the measure if. no longer an article of minis- 
terial faith, it appears inconceivable to every one hov/ so mon- 
strous a proposition could ever have been ventured upon. Al- 
though the ballot, however, was thus satisfactorily shown not 
to retard the recruiting of the army, yet it ‘ was tliought necessary, 
for reasons which state policy no doubt prevented from being 
disclosed, to suspend its operation ; and it w;iS afterwards re- 
pealed. It was hooted and exploded indeed by ai* parties for 
its evident iniquity, and for the actual misery which it had 
sioned. 

After such recent experience of the mischiefs of projects rash- 
ly adopted, and hastily abandoned, it might naturally have been 
.pecied, that ye would have resorted to some sound and ob- 
v::?vs principle of common sense, for the future regulation of 
our militar y policy } that, afraid of blindly trusting the succet s of 
such important arrangements to chance, we would have checked 
our rage for device and experiment,;and have considered, whether 
it might not bq practicable to recommend a military life to the 
voluntary chojee of the people, by connecting with it such sub- 
stantial advahj ages as could not be hoped for in any other profe$- 
sioiir Such^t least appears to us to be the mosc obvious and 

rational 
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rational method of recruiting the afmy; and cai5ndt hf*lp 
thinking, that if a .System, f.Htnded on this 
adopted,' instead or being exhausted bjr a sudatfittfbrt; 'it V^^aId 
have grown more efficient the more generally tt wits kno#n $ a'rrrt 
might, at length, have freed us from that constant fluctuation of 
touosel, from which it Is impossible that substantial strengfli of 
any kind can result. The plan proposf'd was unfortunately very 
ill calculated to remove a-n* of the evils complained or.*- ft? 
principal object wai^to put an euil Xo the obstacles which arose frcni 
the competition of hig*» hmntics, and to make good the existing 
deficiencies in the army of reserve, and 'ii the militia, amouNring 
in the former to ;K)00 nion, and in the latter to <000. For this 
purpose, the recruiting servir^'^ was to be entrusted to parish 
officers, who wore prohibiten by act of prvliament from giving 
a higher bounty than 1.^/. In case tiie efforts of these worthy 
persons siiould prove ui.siiccc'^isfah the counties were to be fmed 
20/. for each maiV deficient. Upon whit principle of tommoii 
sense it waj ijnagiiied, that parish officers with a bounty of 15/. 
could pvjrsuude men to cnllsr wlio had refused a bounty of i5(>/* 
or 40/. from a recruiting scijeaiit, are at a, loss to discover. 
As little? can we conceive, by what rule of policy, or of justice, 
the counties were to be lined for the bad success of their parish 
officers. This provision.^ fchough extremely oppressive to the 
counties, could not be expected to operate as a stimulus to the 
zeal of parish oilicerii. But the ■whole plan was indeed an outrage 
against the most obvious maxims of policy and of reason. W e 
never could discover upon rational principle it "Was founded. 
It always appeared to us to be a collection of conceits and devi ces, 
arbitrarily and carelessly pitclied together. 

In apologizing for the failure ot the measure, Mr Pitt only 
accoU'.Ued for it ; he poinced out the reasons' why it had fail- 
ed ; but lus stutements clearly showed that it was impossible 
it .could have suc^ceeded. Such, however, is the inordinate 
complacxmcy of mankind for their own schemes, that Mr Pitt 
wa$ very far from attr ibuting the miscarriage of his measure to 
any defect in its principle or contrivance j he rather chose t<' 
imagine a want of zeal and patriotism in the people of England ‘ 
and boldly asserted, that it was entirely owing to a misconc'^’P*^ 
tlo . wdiich had gone abroad, that the penalties leviable on the 
counties, in case the provisions of the act were not complied with; 
would not be exacted, that the number of men required Wf»re 
not procured i — and, after declaring that* these penalties M^ould 
be rigorously exacted, he expr.\sbed’ the mast perfect confidence 
jespetring the ultimate saccobs of his project. It was no doubt 
true, tli ii very little activity had been displayed in tanyinf; this 
voj,. XI. Noi 21. M * scheme 
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sdiime into ei^pct, ^because i^iwas uixrirefsally believed to im 
ai^dand^im^caitabV f my gramfaxig to/t^me^tke 

dM g0vei!Oiaii!^^ 1^ obargii^ w. petite a 

own i^&e j and Minting ' to^tbem^ that; it 
wd«l^ be ihuch benefit to liave thcnr ^patiiofic €^(m» 

stfxnt]lanBd:«bf finefr and penalties, certainly very; ^nac^ 

<aannt;able^>!linw a stnt^^ ackilew^led^ abUitied 

should:,^ hare giten bU sanction to sto mean and foolish a pro^ 

jBctJj u ■ , / . - - 1 

i>The purish-bilh as it was generally termed, was repealed veiiy 
^ou after the accession of the last ministry, and another mea^ 
sure substunted in its place. By that measure, the term of miln 
tary service was dhided into three periods, of se^en years eatdiv 
At the «?nd of every period the soldier migh^ claim his discharge j 
if he' left the army after the first period, he was entitled to exer«* 
cise his ti'ade in any town in Britain ; at the end. of the second 
period, he was besides entitled to u pension of 3s. 6d» per week v 
and he was dismissed from the army, after having served twenty- 
one years, with pension of 7s. per week, if he was wounded 
or disabled in tlic service, he was to receive the same pension 
if he had served out the full term. During the second and thud 
period of Ins service, he received a small advance of pay. 

.This is undoubtedly the first measure for recruiting the army» 
in which we can discern any thing like an appeal to tlie principles 
of common sense. The object is to raise men by voluntary en- 
listment $ and accordingly, it proceeds upon the principle of re-- 
commending ^ic military profession to the attention of the pec^)jc 
by the solid advantages wdikh. it holds out. to them ^ It. en- 
deavours to place the calling of the seddier qn a level Xvith. nil 
dvber cailings, in order thnt the number of nF»‘*u whi'^J ts reepuired 
for the defence cf-the state may be naturally diawnifnm th{» po-; 
pulation of ihei eotmtry. Vfe can conceive, i^o otiici way ^ 
which this object can be attained ^ and, as fur we I\ave v* 
ce^s to observe the operarion of this measure, it? success h?.s b^x 
ve^ Obilsptduous. A great number of young men, f»^oni abi^ v 
seventeen twenty^ five years of age^ have been induced fo CiJ^ . j 

into the froni the eompatatrvely great ':iricdnngen;<^pts ^ jv, 
hild^out tOracm. The short term of seivice it i 
cidiariy acceptxbfe;' /Hie < objections whici* were 
this^ ni0as'-Ure ^enredy dcj^rve notice? tWey 
halve befeh' depected ft- m 'tho3> 1*^0 ccpld wr* »gie 
plodding pevsevenance* I lefonce of the fc^ly vind ab'*rUi?dit^' ,qf 
p&risb-bm. ‘ The adfliiional expeiise. was. grudge-^ . 
i^hntdbedifiicuii tp .^bow in what way zttoney c^u be 
su:. and w/nplc fviurnfsitf: advantage, at in 
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im fia^ to&iHiioa of t^ toldier : tbereLts no wajr^if inwmmg 
imi€af)f«4xHpv^ payil^ Sie just {h*i«;e for it, timless, fodeed, 
it iie.tsi^utigfocsm the misery surd ep^te 89 f 6 a ef,t^ {ioer« The 
inecttMHeiiteittiCK^^ ariiiing foom men ebihung tbeic discharge the 
ea{iinitio»:ef thdr sevei^ tsetms of eervkte, uras strongly urged i 
and seme inconVenierice may no doubt tesult froth this ft^ula^ 
tbn; but| with a very little foresight, it appe:^ tOusi thatitmaf^ 
be easily pimrided for* Otir choice, it must he recoQ^ted, . lies 
between opposite evils 5 and we can scarcely concmveone. greater 
than the general aversion which the indefinite term of service 
created to a military Ufe^ It was argued, indeed, that men Would 
as soon enlist for life as for seven years j v/uichmay serve to show 
the straits to which those who opposed the measure were re« 
duced. ' It appears to us« that the principle of the plan was ^uite 
iirvuinenible, and that its patticillar provisions furnished the only 
plausible ground of attack. It mi^t have been urged, that the 
additions of pay in the two different periods of service were too 
small j tha\ oon/»id€ting the high wages 0/ common and manu- 
facturing labour* die weekly pensions as a reward for service Were 
not sufficiently libei aJ. And it must be confe ssed, indeed, that it 
would have been better to have erred on the side of liberality 
than on that of economy* We have always been too. niggardly 
in rewarding both military and naval service* It will be recol- 
lected, that the last rise both in the pray of the army and navy, 
was procured, not from the thoughtful liberality of government, 
but by means of the mutiny in the fleet* As that^matter, how- 
ever, is regulated by government, the pay both of the seamen and 
soldiers, ought from time to time to be taken under their conside- 
ration, ?rid to be augmented according as the wages in other em-^ 
ployr.ients rise* The pay of the seamen ought evidently to be 
measur’d by the vages given iu the merchant service, and the 
pay of rho /tr y by the wages of coipmon labour* To force men 
bi o an oaiployment which they dislwe, and to pay them too little 
ee. 'S to add fraud to violence* 

^fot-vitli! tandifig, however, afl die encouragements offered to 
oluntary it w*is said to be impossiWci without adopt- 

, *g more dent measuieS, even to keep up the *nrmy to its pre- 
uumlwrr- "No presof was indeed offered of the truth of this 
Jl;7Wmg it to be true. What did it prove } Not. 
that iflO prtacipfo the measure already adopted Wv's wrongs but 
thfet th^^ ettitottragemems which it held out to Outer iiUP the 
army sratSiWtifiitJSan^ The details of the plau might thercf^ 
fof<i veithout vary^ from the principle’} a$ 

ptodu'T^i ^^roatcr confusioa^atid > 
and nothing alao more oljwuly 
M ^ indicates.. 
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indicati^s; a total want of any steady pfiricipje of action; pir/ofany 
scj^led rule of policy-. The plan fetpiight forward since tl>e change 
o£ administration:, does not indeed direfetjy repeal the iast 
for increasing th,e army j but it interferes with it so , maferiaHy; 
that for a con siderabJe time it must he rendered utterly nirgatory. 
It is nciUier nrpre nor less than a reyival of the ballot as a tempo- 

S expedient 'i that ballot which all parties had concttrred ip re- 
ating, and abolishing as partial, cruel, and oppressive* 
recourse which is had at present to this exceptionable mode 6f 
raising men, is, indeed, justified on the ground of necessity. Po- 
liticians are generally very fond of imaginihg cases of necessity 
they afford a most cottvenient apology for every illegal stretch of 
power, and for every deviation from the rules of justice br of 
sound policy. The following very simple considerations will 
show'^, however, that, in the present case, the plea h advanced 
witli even less than the common apology. 

. It appears to us to be one very great recommendation of volun- 
tary enlistment, that it recruits the army from that class of the 
popi^lation to wdiom a military life is no hardship, — to whom it 
even presents powerful attractions. Even although the expense 
of raising men in this way should exceed that of raising thCm by 
a compulsory coiiscriptipn, yet, if the burden were fairly distri- 
buted, we are convinced the sum of hardship imposed upon the 
community in "general would be infinitely less. The ballot ex- 
exteiuls from the age of 17 to 4*5 ; the lot must consequently fall 
generally on those who are soberly settled at some regular pur- 
suit, — who are married perhaps, and have families, — ^to all whose 
habits the military profeSssion is completely revolting, and whose 
views of life it would utterly confound and disturb. Rather than 
enter into the arnvy, therefore/ such persons eitlier insure them- 
selves against the risk of the ballot, or they enter into clubs. Hie 
expense of insuring is from three to five guineas per annum. It 
is not easy to say what may be the expense to each individual in 
a club. It may probably be from three to four guineas. These 
ihcrefote, who can, by borrowing, or by any other exertion, rdisc, 
this money, will not run the risk of the ballot, although they 
must abridge themselves of tlie necessaries of life hi ofder to re- 
pay it. ^ A heary rax is thus' levied on those whose iiecei^si- 
ties should wholly exempt them from all direct taxatlcn, arid 
who ought to be very lightly touched by any sort erf impost. ; 
by the present plan, the paying of , a fine exempts indeed the h> 

diVSdual 

* We know ooe individud, with a wife and two children, , and duly 
t^ine fliillingB per week, who paid fifty ftlilluigB tobc frouif lite baU 
hi hr the militia and i*r?ny of rcfcfve.* 




i^iyjdjial bwt dQe§ not St^p tfee oper- 

ati<>n pf ,tlj!£. the intf'^st of tjhp clubs td'raif^ the men 

BWe^ .iraai^^ th'e fipe. T|^'ut they of 

pyppurij|g^n;jcyf but by ypfuntary enUstm^^nt.’ Tfey cannot mvo 
to ballots, 'fliai Ijy far the. gteatcy part of the nietf pro- 
cured . Wyi be raised by clubs and insurance ofnees, u'p can niye 
no dpulai, ,as it appears^ by returner iaid before R^rH.tpient, that 
both in the militia, and in the army of reserve, tKc prihcipals bp^e 
no proportion to the substitutes, , 'Tlyat tlie proportion of prixici^ 
puls will be greater in the presept than in any former levy, we 
readily admit, because the means of relief are Iqss attaina.ble'^ 
and, it must be observed, that the principals consist of those who 
are , disabled, by their scanty means, from securing J:hc enjoyment 
of fheif liberty. Their exposure to the ballot seems to be impos- 
ed on tlreniby the humanity of the legislature a§ a penaltjr on 
their poverty. As it appears evident, therefore, that the greater 
part of the men raised will be procured by votuntary enlistment, 
what, it may be asked, becomes of the argument drawn fronj 
the necessity of the case ? Cannot government procure the men 
by voluntary enlistment as well as individuals ? And would it 
not .be fully more equitable to raise them In this way, and to 
defray the expense, by an equal tax on the community in general, 
than to exact it principally from the labouring classes of society ? 
It looks almost as if the authors of tliis severe miiJtsure w'ere iiioro 
^inxio4.s to save the rich from contribution, than the poor from 
oppression. We cannot forget how they vtdiined about the ex- 
pense of voluntary inlistment, when it was proposed to provide 
for it in parliament ; but now that it is to fall upon the poor in- 
dividually, they seem to think it of no importance. The disCoii- 
tciit and disaiFeciion produced by this project, is not among the 
least of its evils. To talk to men, who arc forcibly dragged Into 
the .army, of the blessings of liberty, must be admitted to be a 
little unseasonable ; and Vv'e have heard, indeed, from those who 
^ ,ere the objects of this severity, various shrewd sarcasms on the 
blessing of living under a free government. Other objections 
niight haye been enumerated, to this measure, such as the roJiew- 
ing of -.the .pid competition between the bounties of the regular 
m'iny, and the bounties of private recruiting ; but we wisihed 
principally to appeal to the country, and tp parliament, on its 
manifest injustice and inhumanity. 

With respect to the other modes of defence which have been 
adopted, namely, the volunteer system, the training act, &c. it 
is not our intention to snv much. We cannot help observing, 
however, that, in case of invasion, it appears to us that our 
fnajn vetbnee must be placed on tlie exertions of the regular ar- 

H 3 ’ my- 
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my. Those who irgue in favour Al the e6kacy of miSlia end 
volunteers^ do not seem to C€»n9Sder» that the country in which 
they would have to act is exceedingly unfavourable to their oper- 
ations^ It is only in wix>dy» mountainous^ and difficult cctau^ 
tties, where there* is abundbuice of defensive positions* that in- 
experienced troeps (csm be employed with any hope of success 
against Veterans^ This was precisely the case in America } a'n4 
if our readem will look into the history of the American war^^ 
they will find that the object of General Howe was always to 
bring Washington to a battle on fair and equal terms* which 
the latter always declined, by retiring to strong defensive post* 
tions on the high praumds ; and these positions he still further 
fortified| by throwing up entrenchments, in order to prevent 
the possibility of being dislodged. Why, it may be asked* did 
the two hostile generals, hi pursuing the same objects* namely, 
the ruin of their respective opponents, adopt such opposite means 
for its attainment ? Evidently, because they were both of opi- 
nion that the American levies were unable to withstand the Bri- 
tish army in ^he field. Had America been a flat country, how- 
ever, Washington would have had no defensive positions to re- 
tire to, and it ts probable his army must have been soon ruined* 
Now, this ib precisely the case in Britain. The country is level, 
and 'abounding with excellent roads, and in any part of it almost 
an enemy might be forced to a battle without any very decided 
advantage of position. The skill of the officers, therefore, and 
the bravery of the troops, must evidently be our only reliance. 
And to us it has always appeared, that discipline was something 
very diflFerent from mere proficiency in the manual and platoon 
exercise. 'Hie battle of Jena shows that men may have the ex- 
ternal appearance of soldiers, without any tiling of their real cha- 
racter. The Prussians were probably dressed in very smart uni- 
forms, and, we have no doubt, went through ^1 their ma- 
noeuvres with complete accuracy. And yet, how completely 
were they discomfited by the attack of the French I It will be 
recollected, also, that 6000 of our militia fled before about 1200 
French in Ireland ; which may serve to show us how little de- 
pendence can be placed on that sort of troops. We throw out 
these observations merely to recommend caution* and to pret eut 
pien from being placed in situations for which they are uimt 
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Miii^me 4eSt3tB has bie^, to ;inteM«ix^ with.thr ii^ci^t^ 
fictitious narrative, the djescFip^ntot.srhateVi&r was tQhe fpiinici 
io hal^r most wor^^ atteotion^ 'Arnik that con^f mnainei iH 
firll< eiijoymont of the noble patrimony^ Vhkh it 

age$^ This atkcnpt> tnerefdret is in some: respms, 
sa^ with that of Bartbelemi, in :the Travels sif the younger 
It must, ho^wer, be admitted, jt^ik the union 
die 'true with the imaginaiy .is much; n?toTe' skilfuUy ^ 

In ‘the wtork before us than in that of the Trendi SsCadw 
Tfe'^tory, by which he has endeavoured to connect together his 
descriptions of Greece^ is, in itself, dull and unink^restiog^ ; ami 
coined across the reader every now a.Tid then as an unseasonabW 
iF'itdrrtiption. The narrative of Madame de Stael is as liveiv/^and 
affecting as her descriptions are picturesque and beaudfm^-SiO 
thtt 'Jeach of them, by itself, could maintain a high plaOe^ in th« 
s^tes of composition to which it belongs. 'Fhe conceptipqof the 
story is also in a high degree original ; the difference of natfonlaj 
character is the force that sets all in motion^ and it is Gtcftt 
Snfain and Italy, the extremes of civilised Europe, that are pei^r 
Sonified and contrasted in die hero and heroine of this romantic 
rale.^ ‘ 

^ : Oswald, Lord Nelvil, is a Scots nobleman of great promise aud 
accdniplishment, who, at the age of twenty-five, travels intb Italy 
oW' accBunt of his health. The loss of a father, whom he fovt'd 
with more than filial affection, and absence at the moment of Ws 
folher^s death (w^hich, tJiough unavoidable, seemed, in his rigo- 
estimate of duty, to involve a degree of culpability }, Jiad prgr- 
dbced a deep melancholy, that made him indifferent to life, and 
little concerned either about its pleasures or its pains. In the 
'ptreuitous route which he was obliged to pr.:*sue (it in nSJ-h 
be passed' through Inepruck, and there made an ^icquaintauce 
With 4:he 'Count clTrfeuil, a French einigrafit, whom he qarrietl 
wkh him into Italy; The gay, frivolous, and u!iste;idy charact^ 
pf the -Count,, is well delineated throughout; and he'fiiutem 
these qualities, as so many of his countrymen have lately done, 
a defence against misfortune, more effectual perhaps than the 
deepest tliought and most unshaken constancy would have af- 
for^^d. 

As they passed through Ancona, a fiie that happened in the 
town, and threw all the inhabitants into d’smay, called forth the 

Id 4 activity 
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iictiyky of Lord Neivil, and gave occ^fiion for him to shpw, that, 
in proportion as he was regardless erf his own sufferings," he 
disposed to feel for the sufferings of 
When they arrived in Rcmei^Iiord Neivil found that a journey 
througli a country where be knew nobody, and was known 
to none, so far from removing the gloom that' hung over fits 
mind, had only remlered his insulation from the world more 
complete- Oit the day, however, after his arrival, tlie ringing 
of^bells and tjie firitJg of cannoir announced some great so- 
lemnity j and he was told, on inquiry, that Corinna was 
going to be crowned in the Cnpitoi. To the question, whods 
CoiUNNA ? he received for answer, that she the most ode* 
biated personage in all Italy,— an excellent poet, — an impfwisd^ 
frkey^ and one of the most beautiful women in Rome, ’^fbat 
her first yimrk had appeared about fire years before, — that die 
was a woman of fovtune, — but that of her birth and family no- 
thing certain was kuowm 

This mixture of mystery and celebrity excited the curiosity 
of the strangers, and they made haste to mingle in the crowd. 
Corinna appeared in a chariot drawm by four wdiitc horses \ and 
xvas conveyed to the Capitol, amid the shouts and applauses of 
the Roman pepple. The Prince de Castel Forte pronounced a 
speech in her praise ; she herself spoke an extempore poem ih 
praise of Italy 5 and the Senator of Rome placed a crown of myrtle 
and of laurel on her head. N dy il felt himself interested in thi^ 
rxlTaordinary scene, and in the Aguiar person wdio gave occr.sion 
to it. His appearance had also been remarke d by Corinna ^ and, 
as she descended the stairs of the Capitol, turning about to look 
at him, her crown fell pn the ground ; Neivil, catching it up, 
presented it to her, with a suitable compliment ; to wdiich she 
plied in good English, without any trace of a foreign accent. 

" The novelty of the whole scene, and the surprise occasione4 
by this last circumstance, could not but produce in Neivil the 
Strongest desire to become acquainted with Corinna. While he 
was contriving in his own mind how this was to be brought 
about, he found that his wishes w?ere anticipated by Count dT*v 
feuil, who had already written .a note to Corinna, requesting that 
he and his friend might be permitted to wait on hen The 
account of yhe first visit to Corinna, — the description of her 
house,— her person, — her oonversation, — are striking and beau- 
tiful in the liighest degree.. Neivil began to feel more interest 
in life than he had done for a long time. Their intercourse wa$ 
kept up 5 and, after a little, Corinna, as Neivil was y.^j 111 entire 
rrranger to Rome, offered herself to become his guide and oour 
ductof. to ail the curiosities of the antient metropolis cf th^ 

' ' ' ‘ - ' . . 
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world. Here a fteld is opened fqr .die disp?tiy of ta$te, learn- 
ing, and eloqirence ; and it is but justice to «ay, that Comma is 
every where equal to her subject- The observations which ^ Ma- 
dame de Stael baa put in the mouth of tier aUcontphahed heroine, 
are those of a person of taste and sentiment, VtdiO has strongly 
felt, and deeply studied, the impressions made by whatever is 
great or beautiful in nature or' in art. Iu‘the meim time, the 
hiutual passion qf Neivil and Corinna was fed by* the display of 
so much talent, genius and feeling, and by the entire sympathy 
produced by the con stiint admiration of the same objects. The 
character of Corhma becomes n>ore interesting as it develops 
itself ; all her powers and accomplishn^ents are joined to an ex- 
treme simplicity atid sincerity of mind, to that entire want of 
seifisliness, that abandon de sm-meme^ which is the charm of charms. 
Though the mind of Neivil yielded to the force of those impres- 
sions, there were some elements in it more refractory than the 
rest, from the resistance of which was to be expected one of 
those struggles so consoling to the writers, and so distressing to 
the heroes of romance. As the citizen of a free country, he was 
passionately attached to it ; he considered himself aa called by 
his rank to take a share in active life \ and no consideration could 
have induced him to think of living any where but in Britain. The 
difficulty that a woman, accustomed like Coriiiria to the manners 
of Italy, and to the public admiration which she every day expe^r 
rienced, must feel in accommodating herself to the duties of do** 
mestie life, and to the retirement and privacy in which an English 
woman passes her time, appeared to him an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to their union. He knew, too, that it had been the wish 
of his father that he should marry Lucilia, the daughter of his 
friend Lord Eilgermond ; and, though no formal proposal hail 
ever been made to that efiect, yet Neivil arciistomed to 

regard the slightest intimation of his fathers will as a law, 
which his death had only rendered more binding, it is here, 
liowever, that, combined with tliose Iiigft principles of honour 
of filial piety, the faulty part of Lord NelviFs character 
comes iii’ sight. If he could not think of devoting himself to 
Cdrinna ; if he could not reconcile his doing so with his ideas 
of duty or of happiness, he should have tied himself, like 
JJiyases, to the mast, and fled from a Syren, who cliarmed, as 
Hontor's did, with die voice of wisdom. But he was irreso- 
lute, and yielded to present impressions : though, in matters of 
mere opinion, he j^cemed abundantly decided, his active prinv 
ciples v.erc not equally firm ; and, without any settled plan,,;hp 
cem tinted to ptass his time in the society of Corinha. The ex- 
planadot'. cd her «tory was necessary, at all events, to enable him 
tp dfitermine what line of conduct he must pursue j and though 

she: 
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liendif, and piitit^jff/tafa^ tiin« mate distant* Nebil fell ill j aiidi' 
Q»fimmt waiving :m istiqildtieitliat; cojiM hie s^t aside m, 
that could ildU«ii?e haen dispetvstd with in England, t^, hi$ 
lodghigs^ aodatttitd^ him, during a tedious sichjn^Si witii i^e 
utmiost ifieiidentess^and assiMuk^^ On his convalescencej^ ;the]5 
travel toge^er jtolNaples, whema nfew; field of observation. o|)?n^: 
kordfydefs iiiteoesting dian that which Rome had aiTarded. . On 
tfae axed^ithekdepaTtane from Naples, she put into the hands 
cf 'liord Jbfehril, a papery -Containing the explanation he had bpen 
90 impatient to receive* ^Nothing can be more uncxpecti^ tbat$k 
ihe discbtsn^'ztow made. Corinna is no other than the dauglw 
ter>of> Lord Edgermond^ hying first wife, an Italian lady, and!s0 is 
ti^.ha£fvsister.o£Xu^^ IMgermotHli whom we have just men- 
tioned* ' Henediacation, tillisHe was fifteen, had been in Italy j' 
ohd Waawbotit tert years old when her mother died : her father# 
leaving her to tlie care of an aunt, rcturneii to England, W'ti^e 
he marriett again# and where he brought hisdaugluor, about five 
years after her mothe/6 deatli; Here abundant room is given for. 
^description and ebnttast^ both of manners and situation. Thiuk 
of 9' young girl of fifteen, taken from the centre of Italy, with, 
all the fireo( genius just beginning to warm her, which had burst 
forth with such sple^our in her maturer years think of her 
taken from, the sun and climate of that favoured region, ^aij^A 
tmPsplaTited al once to a land of strangers, to a village in the 
Meak climate and among the tame hills of Nortlmniberland. 'ihe 
feeling description which she gives of this change, the satyre, 
nnd at same, time the. insight into the human character and 
ntanhers^ displayed in this part of the story, will be read wtw- 
with peculiar interest. Miss Edgfermond found herself under the 
dominion of a step-mother, cold, haughty and reserved 5 and her 
father, governed by his wife, transformed from the gay and ^ 
fifaiom^le man that she had seen him a few years befere, pq a 
grave and stiff p^sonage, bending under the leaden mantle ’Sidilch 
Af^rkrtufy, according to DaHtb, throws over the shoulders ^ ail 
who pass, under his yoke^ The fermal manners and clou dy ^sky . qf 
this ipoutitry, were intolerable to Miss Eilgermowd j and h^r only 
|de?|SKre was in attending to the education of her ypung >ister. ; ; 

She had, io her father’s bouse, an. opportunity of seeing; 
late Lord NeJviV who. made a visit to , JEdgermynd Mail,;: 
who tod signified to her father a widi that she might to 
to hU soh^ .Whatever the topr^fisiop was. that, the mantor^and 
chatticterc^f M)issi!dgerm<md;had niade pnjiii% u»as upk^iofVfVfv 
but# on JiisrrejturahQme,;.he wme 

thoa^t her ^toe yottl&gf (or bMi Lordjj^dgcJj^ond;}^ 
soon after? ‘and jwheiv qf* ?^.bwg ipuyt to 

^ . ' possession 
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BO^dtotl df te HioiheT’ft lomm^ zrA ^lso xi tx^t>£er father 
had left l^r; iKe returned to ^ wutittf vi^me veteiiihtance 
SO d^^piy imj^eaaed u|>ou her'mliid ^^siim^f i^ irameof 
Ciftirhina; Md beeante 1 ^ admimlon und dxe hoast^ 
f u thid rdciuly though tlier^ mm notU^’ tfaat detract^ £r0ni 
the merits of Cotkmii, dhere' was siidiciedt to msetde 
of Lord Nelvil, fluctuatihg hetweei# loiro a vague 
distinct idea of duty. Be prOjposed to Ventro to England, td 
learn if possible what the citcumstaneesi were that had disisiclinj-t 
ed his father to the proposed qiateh^ between Miss Edgermond 
and himselL He did not consider that the lime was past for 
giving way to suth considerations ; aifd that his oblig^on never; 
to forsake Corinna, but to unite bis de^uy to bers, had nbm be- 
come paramount to all other duties, ^-rCorkina, to whom bis faith 
had been so often pledged, who had so entirely devoted herself 
to him, had nursed him in his sickness, and had sacrificed for 
him the admiration of the worlds 

She was overwhelmed by Nelvirs determination, but r«3cover» 
ed sufficient spirits to return with him to Ronae, and afterv^rds 
to proceed to Venice. The description of Venice is here intro-* 
duced udth great eilect; and this s|>ot, more somhre, and tri^e 
than the rest of Italy, is judiciously chosen for the, parting seeno 
between Nelvll and Corinna. She had been prevailed on to act 
the part of Juliet (in a translation of Shakespeare’s Romeo), and 
had performed it with the greatest applause, when Lord Hclvil 
received despatches from England, informing him that liis regi- 
ment was ordered to die West Indies. He must set out imme- 
diately, and Corinna must remain in Italy. The parting in the 
midst of the night, surrounded by the silence and mystenr of the 
Venetian capital, is highly pathetic, and worked up with all the 
adventitious ckcumStanCes that can be supposed to aggravate the 
pain of separation. sr 

From this point the conduct of the story evidently declines : 
probability is too often diWegaided | the objects, tnough stiH 
Interesting, arc less* agreeable ; and the circumstanoes of dis- 
tress are too much accumulate. Lord Nelvil remains in the 
iiVest' Indies (ot foixt years t the state of his mind makes 
him careless of life'; and he distinguishes himself greatly as 
a tidier. CoHnna' dives retired and disconsolate in the' neigh- 
bourhood' of Venice all Aat timei her ftiind in a state bf perpe- 
tukl agitation, thfe btiDiancy of her imagination impaired^ and 
thti pt/Wem of her kind' all going to decline. She resolves, hav* 
i0ghe:^td nOtUng for a long titiai fmm Nelvil^ to visit Sng# 
land^ iudiiynvcs m London neatly about die time that he returas 
ff6ki the^WejH^di^ ^ She witnesses, unknown to him,"^&eTe- 
lii/:yi/^df IhtS tegiitteiil:' ia "Hydfe Paric. Her doubts .about his 3en- 
■* ' " : timents 
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time^ta pveviBint her from discQVi?ni)^ liers^4 twid m 
is a manifest departure from the simplicity of. oliaractert^fecfe 
«he has hitherto constaotly mainlined. As Nolvil heats n?QtMm,g 
from her, he begins to think tWt khe, has- fo:w^ He ifiiskj 

Lady Edgermond, and, by her address, is tiduced to make pc 6 ^ 

f >os:ils of marriage to her daughter Lurdin. Corinna being in- 
brmed of th^s by report, goes dovt^n to Northumberland. She is 
present in the gvirdens of £<lgorrhond jiiilJ, uIhm a ball is given 
by Lady Eilgermond, and takes th it occasion to leturu to Lord 
Neivil (by a blind man whom >he meets \vith nccident.dly) i ring 
which he had given her, and which was tp remain the pledge of 
Ids fidelity, Tiie marriaga , takes place; tmd Corinna, in wandi^r- 
^ing abcut through England in this f9rlorn situation, meets by 
chance with Count D^Erfcuil, by v/hom she is conducted to Tly- 
mouth, and, taking ship there, returns to Italy. She remains at 
PJorence ; and the w^ane of a person and a mind, both of such 
distinguished excellence, expressed wdth the eloquence and feel- 
ing of Madame de Stael, aiFords one of the most mplancholy pic- 
tures which we have any where found dclu.cuied. 

Lady Neivil is described as worthy, intelligent, and accom- 
plished, but, at the same time, cold, reserved, and distant in her 
manners. Lord Neivil, unliappy in his mind, feds his health 
decline ; Is advised to go to Italy ; finds out Corinna when she 
is fast approaching to her end. Lady Ndvi) h introduced to her 
as her sister. The interview is extremely pathetic. Corinna do*- 
dines seeing Lord Neivil ; and encounters death with great com- 
posure. 

Such is the outline pf a story, wlnch^ l^bc?uj;h obviously faulty 
in many respects, and involving in it so lirtle incident/ the genius 
of the author has contrived to render extremely interesting. We 
shall select but a few out of the many passages that seem to us 
deserving of attenliqn, of those in particular, where, to use the 
words of Lord Neivil, we see Rome ^ interpr^Lee par rimagina- 
tion et le genie. ’ 

When Corinna and Neivil were going to Sj: Peters, they stop- 
ped before castle of St At^gelo j 

* Voila, dit Cprinnc, I’un des iddifices dont TeKterifur a le plus d’ori^ 
ginalitc; ; ce tombeau d^Adrien, change en forterefle par les Goths, porte 
le double cara^cr^ de fa premiere et de fa feconde deftiuation. Bati 
pour la mort, une impcuiettable enceinte Penvironue, et cependant leg 
vivans, y out ajoutc quelque chofe d’^hbftile par les fortifications exte- 
rieures qul bontralleftt avec le filence et la nbbk inutilitb d'un r.onument 
funeraire. On voit fur le fommet un ange'de bronze avee fan 6pee 
et dans Pintbriciir font pratiquees des prifons fort cruellcs. Toils fes 
cvenemens de Phiftoite de Rome depiila Adrien jufqu’a nos jpjirs lbnt 
lic^s a cc monument. Bclifaire s’y defendit centre les Goths, el pref- 

; qu'auJfi 
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baAare que Cfux qur^attaquaiVn^ il lanqa coatm feij ehneraSd 
ka belles (iHtues qut decotaient i’intdrieiir del’editice. Cfefee^iViufi, Ar- 
niult de Breicia^ Njcolas Rienzi, ce# de la lib^'e q'li 

obt pnB:fi fouvtAt les fbui^niifft pour dea efp6ranceiB, fe font ddfendos 
Ibng-tetnps dans io^heau d*un empittux* J’aime ccs pkrrc* tjtlii **ii* 
niffevit a tant de faiti illuftrts. J’aime ce luxe do raairrc dn mortde ua 
inaghifiqiie torbbeau. 11 y a quelqiie chofc de grand dans rhommc qni» 
poflefletir de todtei I« jouitfances et de t^i^tes ks pdmpts ticvrellrfea, oe 
ctainc pas de b’occuper long-ttfrups d^avince de fa mbrt. Des ideea nEko<« 
rale ^9 des fentirnenS d^^IintereiTe) remplifTcOt ratOe^ de§ qu^elle fort de 
qodque rtianl^e des biorncs de la vie. * I. i5S-r-i6®. .' 

* When St Peter^s appeared^ ]fchold> ^id Cqtrmha, the greatest 
edifice ever eonstructed by man ; for the pyramids of £gypt them- 
selves are inferior to il in height. 1 taught, perhaps. Said she, to 
have shovm you die finest ol our buiklings last ; but that iS not 
my method. I think that, to render ourselVes sensible to the fine* 
tos, we ought to begin by seeing those objects which inspire a- 
lively ai'ul profound admiration. This sentiment, once. felt, re- 
veals, as it w'cre, a new sphere df ideas, and makes us. capable- 
of admiring and judging those thmg^ which, though of an in-, 
ferior order, retrace the first i!npression we received^ All these 
gradual approaches, these prudent and artful means of preparing 
us for great eficcts, are not according to my taste ; we xatinot 
reach the sublime by degrees ; and an infinite distance sef/ rates it 
even from the beautiful. Oswald felt an extraordinary vuiotiou 
on coming in front of St Peter’s. It was the first time, that the 
work of man had produced on him the effect of a wonder of na- 
ture. It is the only labour of art upon our globe, whiclx pos- 
sesses the grandeur that characterizes the w^orks of nature. Co- 
rinna enjoyed the astonishment of Oswald. I have chosen, 
said she, a day in wdiich the sun is in full splendour, to show you 
this monument. I reser\'e for you a pleasure more hea rrfelt, 
rriore sacred, to contemplate it by moon-light ; but it was neces- 
sary first to introduce you to the most brilliant of festivals, the 
genius of man, embellished by the magnificence of nature. ’’ 

* An obelisk 80 feet high, %vhich seqjis nothing compared 
with the cupola of the chur^, stands in front of St Peter’s. 
That monument, brought from Egypt to adorn the baths of 
<2;*}igula, and which Sextus Quintus caused afterwards to be 
transported to the foot of 8t Peter’s Church, this contt inporary 
of so many ages, wddeh have not been able to injure it, inspires 
us with a sentiment of reverence. Man, who feels his existence 
so flei?nng, is impressed with awe in the presence of wdiatever' 
is immoveable. ’ 

The folbwirtg remarks, on Pompeii are very striking. 

' ^ Pompeii is the most cuviousruin of antiquity. At Rome, are 

lo 
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tu he ionod oal^ die rtmtim id |mhlw monumenti, and they only 
record die politKaiiuMsryof past >gc« | bat, at Pompeii, it 'iartte 
private lifo of die anoente evhidi is laid open to our vieir te 'it 
veaUy existed. The voteateo sriitdi has overwhelmed that titr 
with ashes, has preseitned it firom the ravages of tune. Buildiage 
exposed to the air could never have remained so complete ; bdt 
this i^ic, hidden in the earth, has been recovered entire. The 
paintings, the statudit of bronee, remin their origbial beautyj dnd 
all tlmt served /dr domestic purposes, remains in a state Of awful 
prescrVatiod. The cups are sttU prepared for the feast of the 
next day y die floor is ready to be kneaded ; the remains of a 
woman are still adorned by the ornaments she wore on the festi- 
val which the volcano has interrupted } and her withered arms no 
longer flu die bracelets of jewels by which they are still encircled. 
Nowhere can there be seen such a striking image of the sudden 
interruptbn of life. The traces of the wlwels are distinctly visible 
on the pavement of the streets ; and the stones which Surroiuwh 
the wells, bear the marks of the ropes which have worn them by 
degrees* There a» still to be seen on the wails of a guardhouse, 
the midiapen characters, and the figures, coarsely sketched, which 
the soldiers drew to pass away the time,-— that time which was 
advaaeing to swallow diem up. - 

* It rs with pieces of petrined lava that are built diose houses 
whki' it e hem buried by other lavas. Thus, you see ruins upon 
ruins, . lbs upon tombs. This bistory of the world, in wliich the 
epoebas are reCboiied from destruction to destruction ; this life, 
of which diU'daces are followed by the gleams of the volcanos 
which have destroyed it, fills the heart with sadness. For what 
a length of time has man existed 1 How long Is it since he be- 
gan to live, to sttficr, and to perish t Where are to be found his 
sentiments and his thoughts ? * 

We give these passages, not as complete descriptions of the 
objects they relate m, but as reflections th^t are natural, though 
uncomAum ; and such as will probably strike those udio have ac- 
tually seen these monuments, more than others who have only 
read of them. 

The cflbcts which the sight of ruins and antique monuments 
produce on the mind, must have been experienced W manv, who 
will be pleased to find them so well expressed in me fpllowring 
pass^. 

' uiWald ne poaVait fe laflb de cOnflderer In tram de {’antique 
Rooie du point do Capitole ou CortnUe I'avaft condm'i. La lec- 
ture It I’faifiotre, le* Teflexiom qu’elle excite, agiflent biea Uidas Ibv 
notre Mite qse ces pierrei ea ddfindre, qoe ce> ratdea mCUes aoit bShiM* 
tioM qouTelleti Left ye>x flmt tont-puiflauafur I'ainet apra« avoiv rU' 

ka 
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onr^roit atix iiotiqaei nnAvtiitj 

v<&ikt<k tear tfinps. Xu rotmntrs 4e IMprk iW acquit pc^ l%iide. 
Ikticmraiifs dc rimai^snatioa tisaiTmtd^iiqie mpreffiou fim iiAmidhxc 
iatiiiac qtU'doimxic ha, Wt aqUs Tetd,r; p!W»«* sinU 

tiStioins deistqte qqm avonsjappciq^ 3aAt,d0«tie op eft iqippniifte 
dt4ous,cca btiimeni qui iri^QCjHie fa^kjr ^ tp^'qiu^s 

Mau iia poftlque dd^t i c6x^ d/an huftibk ma^.d^.cplpunfsa 
tntre kfgOicItcB dc pet^tea Cei^ucs ibatpr^^u^cjf^; 4in^^ 

fcrtacit d^aj^c a |ti>w unc famifli; ruftiiqpc^^p;twuifcnt ]c W^fiis quel 
in^]angc d’i^ct grapdes et firopfca, jt jUia'qucl ptor dexfpcovvprtc^ 
qut jntpire un intet;£t contiiiudL Toi^t eS l^ut.cft 

&na i^txicricur de la plupart de hos vilks eurap^ennes/ piua 

fdUveht qy’aucutie autte, pirtfM le t'riftVafj^A 
gfadattc^i ; maU tout a coup uoe cotonhe dc^ 

t^it, dts piertca licea a Ixfa^on itideftrtdJMe^ d«t ''ir<*(nt^ 
toes rappelfcnt qu^il y a datja Vhbtninc tnic'jpitrffratice ’^te^ 
ccBe divme/et'qu'fl nc Taut pas fe }2d&# dc ^^exdlter ;td d^ %a 

raniTDcr daus lea autrea* ’ " ^ v?, : ^ ‘ 

^fhe passage that immediali?ely follows, breathes strcutgly 
spirit of freedom. ^ ^ 

* Ce Forum, doni ’F^emte efi fi reflferrde et qni a tu tatHT de choi«a‘ 
ctotmantea, eft unc ptautc frappanie de la |itrafideur morale de Fhowme/ 
Qiiand l^univer^, dans les derniers temps de Rome, dtait foniDtta d^ 
nvdit res fans .gloife, on troote des iiedes entiersdont l^hiftoire ptut a 
pture conjferver quelques ftits ; et <^c ForunOr pcitt s jd^udo- 

vilFe alom ires-ciroonfente, et dont les babitans combattaieotav* » » qMIc 
powr fan territoire, cc Forum o’a^t-il pas qccup^, par les fouveinrs quM 
retracfi les plus beaux geuies de tous les temps I Honpeur doiac, 

|kcl bonneur aux peoples courageqx et Kbres, puisqu^iU capfivaot ainfi lea 
legards dc la pofteritc ! * vol. I. p. 1S4 — ib6. , " 

Corinimia represented as excelUngln tfce character of an'/w- 
provisati’hie^ SO peculiar to Italy, and so ihtirpately connected^ 
w/ith the., flowing and sonorous language. of that country. Seve- 
ral specimens of this sort of composition are .giyeh in the Course 
uf the work -5 one of die- most beautiful;,we Aipk is an effusion 
tjiat Coiinna is sup(||i;ed to make sitting on the promontory of 
Misenum in a moonlight evening, just after sunsetj with the 
ojij Naples, and all the classical and magnifieont scenery that 
sunrouij^ itJ stretched out before h?r.; The subject suggested by 
the i recollections attached to' the objects now iii 
viW, Melancholy had then begun to take possesVioh of her 
thqughjti^ j^om the circumstances of her own ^tpation, and this 
,strQ|igly marked in the whole of hw discouis^^: we give duly 
the? cud t)f }ti >vhei% after mentioning ^e\namcs of Amelia, 
IV^Ua^v 4gxip|dpa, who, in circumstances ot deep cUstress^, bad 
ah ^ps^ed over theatre before her, she gops 

“ Amour, 
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AmoV^ fwp^'fne puilfarfe" du cceirr, inyR^rlctix 
Tenf«*mc cA tur-fn^mela pocfie^ Midroifmc cl la relipldh' T 
quand la dtcHinec tioiiti Tcpare de cctm quT avatt tc fccrct dc 
ct noufl i^^ak’dcmnc ta vie du toc^ur, la Vic cdicftc? Q^^arrfve-tiil 
I’abfeBce m la tn^ I'f^l^l «ne fcaittie i»r h terre •? ^Uc latiguk^ 
tombe* Ootnbkii de fots cea rocbersqof nqos cntnufeiit 
offert, IcttT froid foiltteii a ces vcuTCft d^laiffcee qui 8*appQ]raicnt jadia ftir f 
k felo d^na ami, j[i3r le bras d*un Wros ! 

, ” Devgnt Sorewte.^ Ja, demeurait la foRur da Taffe» qaand jj 

vial en p^Win dcfpandera cette oKmir« wi^k un adlc cODtre Ifipjufltce 
dca prin(?<^8,i fps loiigucB dpuleura avaient prcfque egafd fa raifbo ;; d «e 
luL redact .q.M[« b conaaiflance ,dca chofes dlvlnea^ tputes lee toaag^s dji b 
terr^ 4 uiW troubles. Alnfi k talent, cpoiwantd c’u defert qui Pen* 
virpnne, pai^Qurt Vunlvcra faus trouver nen qui lui reflembk* JLa na- 
ture pqur liii n*a plus d’^ho j ct k vulgairc prend pour ]a folic ce tna- 
laife d*une atnequf ne refpire pas da as ce monde afiVz d’air, alkz dko- 
thouriaftne, affez dktpoir. — 

** Soblime creatcur de cette belle nature, protege-nous ! Nas flans 
font fans force, nos eipcrances menfongcres. L^» paflions exertent cq 
nous Ufie ryraiinie tumultueufe, qui nc nous laiffe nii liberie ni repos.' 
Pent* cJtrc ce que nous ferons demaia decidcra-t-Il de notre foit j peut- 
^tre hiVr avonvnqua dit un mot que rien ne peirt racheter. Qiiand ootre 
cfprit V^leve aiix plus bauics penfees, nouti fentobs, comtnc nu fommet 
eJes fleves, un vertige qui confond tons ks ohjets a noa regards $ 

mais e. I la douleur, la terrible douleur, ne fc perd point dans lea 

liuagesi, -lie ks fiUoiine, elle ks cntr*puvre. O mon Dieu, que veut-dle 
nous annoncer ? • * . ” Vol. fl. 336—339. 

It is remarked, that the Neapolitans were surprised whh the 
melancholy strain of this song 5 they admired the harmony and 
beauty of the poetry, but they wished that the verses been 
inspired by a disjMJSitipn less sad* The English, ogMic otlier 
hand^ '^ho were present and heard Corinna, were filled with un- 
mixt adjmiration. 

..Madfflie de Stael, as appears frpm almost every part of tins 
workj-rms studied with great care the character and mniiners of 
the EngKsht She has done so also with singular succejis ; ami, 
though all her notions may not be perfectly correct, we bcJicv^^ 
that hardly any foreigner, who has not resided long in England, 
ever approactirf so ni^ar to the truth. The residence o£ Corinna, 
at her father’s Jiouse in Northumberland, affords , an opj 01 tu-; 
nity o£ entering mto the, minutia q{ some parts of Engbh msfin*; 
nerSf - The representation of them is hot very favourable.: th^f^ 
Icmg diimers— use of the boulcT^the .ataost tot^ iepam^i 
tiou.of dlie male from the female part of Jbe society tlw is :the 
necessary consequence— the duIlaess,Qf the latter during the Jong; 
interval from.iJinner to tea, — all ihese .are noted with ^.onsider--' ^ 

‘ .abW 
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with a little of that involunbrjr exag- 
that mere. contract can hardly fail to pioduce. The cold- 
ne^,of .man^^ in the English their reserve and want of 

, anh^atinn^ are painted too harshly, even though a large share of 
pp^rstanding and accomplishment is allowed them. Mad. de 
Staid at diie.same time entertains a high opinion of the men, .and 
(INI’? aware of the superiority that they d^ive from having some 
' object in active life, and some concern in the government of 
their country. In what respects conversation, however, and cul- 
tivation of mind, we must be permitted to say, that we believe the 
i^omen are often superior to the men. The very circumstance of 
not being destined for active or public life, nrndera dieir conver- 
sation' more intellectual, more connected with general princi- 
ples, and more allied to philosophic Speculation, 'llieir taste, al- 
so, is often more cultivated j and we have known instances, where 
the daughters of a family could relish the beauties of Racine and 
Metastasio, while the sons could not converse on any thing but 
hunting, horse-racing, or those methods of trainings by which the 
talents of men and of horses are brought as near as possible to 
an equality. 

During the residence of Corinna in I^orthumberland, though 
her mind revolted against the formal rules of the dull and com- 
mon-place people that surrounded her, yet she foun;l ' Tself 
gradually subdued by them, and insensibly tied down ’ heir 
opinions, as Gulliver was by the threads of the Lilliputiaii . ‘ It 

is in vain, ’ says she, ‘ that you say this man is not a proper judge 
of me / that woman has no comprehension of what I am about. — 
The human countenance ever exercises a great power over the 
human fai^rt; ^nd when you read on the faces of those around 
you, a disSjpJIrobation of your conduct, it disquiets you in spice 
of yourself* The circle you Jive in alw^ays comes to conceal from 
YOU tlie rest of the world ; the smallest atom, placed near the eye, 
hides from it the body of the sun ; and it is the same with the 
little ceiterie in whicjli you live. Neither the- voice of Eur^jpe, nor 
of posterity, can fSake you insensible to fte noise of your neigh- 
bour's family ; and therefore, whoever would live happily, and 
givfe scope to his genius, must first of all choose carefully the at- 
moeph^r<> with which he is to be immediately surrounded. ' (Vol. 
11. p. ijvT.) These reflections are very just ; but one who w^ould 
apply there to his own case, must be careful not to mistake the 
suggestions of levity and caprice for the inspiration of genius and 
talent 5 for the same t>ower which adjusts all to the mediocrity of 
the vulgar, and which may so unhappily fetter the two latter, 
often funiishes a salutary restraint to the two fo/mer. Much is, 
said rhrougli die whole book, of the eflect of climate; and the 
VOL. XI. NO. 21. N sun 
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sun of Italy is never nfienti<Mied but wkb an enthusiasm^ that we 
believe arises from the author having really felt all that sHe de- 
scribes. We are persuaded, however^ that she has ascribed too 
much to physical cattses^ and that she-does not suffickntiy ^Uow 
for the circumstances, moral and political, by which they are of- 
ten oteTruled. The dimatc of ItaJy is not probably veiy different 
now wlmtit was in ancient times y and yet, what a difference 

between the anciept Romans and the inodcrn Italians ! . We^are 
persuaded we shall not, even by Mad. de Stael, be accused of any 
immoderate partiality in fnvout of our countrymen, when we; say 
that an Englishman bears a much greater resemblance to a Ro- 
man, than an Italian of tlie present day. Here, therefore, the 
possession of liberty and laws, and, above all, the superiority 
which a man derives from having a share in the government of 
his Country, has, in opposition to climate and situ;‘tion, produced 
a greater resemblance of character, than the iatrer v/as able tO do, 
when counteracted by the former.. 

On the^whole, notwithstanding some such imperfections as we 
have now pointed out ; notwithstanding also, that in the analysis 
of feeling, whicli is usually managed with great skill, sorpe fan- 
ciful reSectloUs now and then occur,— -some false refinements, 
and some sentiments brought from too great a distance, — wc can 
have" * J^esitation to say, diat those blemishes are very inconsi- 
detab^^^^f compared witli the general execution of the . work — rwith 
the imagination^ the feeling, and tlie eloquence displayed in it. 

Some of the writings of Madame de Stacl have been censured, 
though perhaps without due consideration, as having an immoral 
tendency, l^is, we tliink, cannot, on any pretence, be alleged 
of the work before us : From tlte history ainl fate of the amiable 
and accomplished Corinna, the reader may Icarp JO, watch over ^ 
pas<:«an, which, if left to itself, may become oiie^i^f the worst 
distempers of the mind, blasting and consuming even the noblest 
faculties. One may learn, too, the .necessity of conforming tc 
those rules that re^rain^the intercouine of the seves, and .that arc 
not to be-Tashly dispensed with,, even^^here no imm<*^iate darf 
ger is apprehended, , 

The example of Lord Nelvil is show 

of ixresohition, especially when. ^iPteoiest df another i . 'concern 
ed; and to remind us, that a map,vBy the doings wlut is 

not perfectly correct, may be ted, if he is . not pn his guard, 

Ae commission' of what is highly criminal. The fear of impro- 
priety might have beer coi^si^ted, when Ac mutual ^tachment 
of Corinna and himsri/ was in its commencement:^ but it ;wa^ 
mere selnshness and want of feeling to be afterwards, guidpd by 
such a fear, in opposition to the beM: sentiment.' of the 
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mA one of the greatest and most imperious of all moral obli« 
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Aar. Xin. The Code Health and Longevi ^ ; or Cmciee View 
of the Principles calculated fir the Preservc^t&U of Healthy and 
the Attmnment of Long Life : Being an AUenq>i to, prove the Prac- 
iieability of condensing^ witMna narfow Compass^ the most material 
Information hitherto accumulated^ regarding the different Arts and 
Sciences i or anp particular Branch wereef. Bjr Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. 8vo. 4 vol. Constable Ik Co. Edinburgh. Cadell & 
iDavies, and J. Murray, London* 18Q7* 

W t hare studied this long tide-jpage with great diligence, 
without being able to make even a probable conjecture as 
to the meaning of the peater part of it and indeed have receiv- 
ed no distinct impression from it whatever, eitcept that it is a 
very imprope^r title to stand at the head of four go<vjly octavo vo- 
lumes, each containing about 800 pages of veiv close pri: 2 ung, 
It would reejuire a greater share of health and longevi:-y^ than 
we can prestime to reckon on, to carry us fairly through every 
part of their contents ; but from what x/e ha\fe been to ex- 
amine, as well as from c distant view of the remaimler,’ ^ ^,irnink 
oUrselVes justified in saving, that this concise , ^new of the princi- 
ples of health and longevity,— this proof of the practicability of 
condensiilg ^tlm a narrow compass the essence of the arts anti 
sciences, is tte most diffuse, clumsy, and unrjicisfactory compila- 
tion that has ever f^len under our notice. \ \ h 

The of a vast indigested and injudicious 

abstract axWiioi had been able to find written urou 

uie subject ^0f which he.^S.to treat; in whkh no ;>n©:npi i; 
riade to ^rurh ftotd falsehood, tOTCconfcile contradittioy'^s, 

o! even to"a^,.^^nguish Wfhal is profound or important, from what 
iS most obvJg||^*^.^be‘bDol^ therefore, , is chiefly oc- 

cupied jfit^ruleL atlfipHfemeuts, which are perfectly familiar, 
iiot only to Very iii^^ has had occasior; but once in 

h?s life XC ifi a|^thbi(S% bat to every one almost who 

has evlifed ahouT tve^ve or fifteen years in this great la:tar- 

house of a world. If u e add to^dris, the blundering indistinctness 
of the v/orthy Baronet's divisions, - the incredible credulity ma- 
nifested hi many of his statementSr^ihe rnassses of mawkish mo- 
rtality with which the whole olio is 9ea90ned,r-‘tliC marvellous ig-. 
norance that is occasionally betrayed on the* siibjects which , lay 
properly in his way, and the stlU ino*e insufferable display of su- 
N N "2 pevficial 
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perficial learning pn others to which he chases to digress, — weaball 
have a pretty accurate conception of the, value of this last great: di* 
gest of * the Macrohioiic art, * The other three volumes consist of 
choice extracts from the bctoks which the author had read, and the 
communications whkJh.he had received* They are the raw materi- 
als, in short, out of which the first volume has been manufactured*; 
and his conduct in reprinting them at large, as a sequel to it, resem- 
bles that of a man who should first cloy his guests with bad soupsj ' 
jellies, and conserves, and then insist on cramming down their 
throats the bonesi husks and egg shells out of which his barfquet 
had been extracted* Such, however, is the worthy author’s own 
opinion of the value and importance of this publication, that he 
modestly proposes in the preface, * that it should be translated 
into the principal languages of the Continent, circulated among 
the learned in all quarters of the world, and premiums given (by 
government we suppose) to those who transmitted the best obser- 
vations upon it ; ’ and afterwards asserts, without any hesitation, 
that any person who will ferefully peruse and apply the maxims 
contained in it, * can hardly fail to add from ten to twenty, or 
oven thirty years, to Ws comfortable ^existence* ’ — After all this., 
his readers may not perhaps be very much surprised to^find him 
anticipating his own apotheosis and informing them, in the mot- 
to On ^ fitle-page, that it is impossible for any mortal to approach 
nearci ; a Divinity. * Though our estimate of the work is cer- 
tainly a great deal more moderate, yet, the very magnitude of these 
pretension^, imposes upon us the necessity of giving a pretty full 
account of it. 

After a pretty long introduction, in which we are carefully in- 
formed that die worthy author was born in the year 17/54, and, 
about five or siX years ago, fell into a state of weakness, which 
made him incapable of prosecuting useful inquiries, ox^ applying 
his mind to political pursuits with his former energy, we have a 
shbrt view of the plan of the woric ; in the first part of which, 
he proposes to treat of • the drCumsitances which necessarily tend 
to promote* health und longevity, of individual atten- 

tion, or the obseTvance of particular rulei^ and, in the second, 
to ddiver thbse rules by ’which these great ends are to’ be at- 
'taitt^d. ‘ ‘ ^ ^ '''' /I' ' 

The learned author is resolved to begin at the beginning ; and 
accordingly, in his two first si^tiohs, he treats' * of the structun 
of the human body, * and of its tendency to decay and perish?? 
In the former; he is Icind enough to present us witn a definition 

' ‘ " ' V ' ‘ Of 

' ' ' • 
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of man, in which, however, the mind makes a much greater fi- 
gure than the body. It is as follows. 

* Man may be defined, *• a being, in whom reafon or fjiim, and 
body or ^matter are united, and whofe exigence depen dU'< upon that 
union ; for the individual who lofes his reafon, unlefs preferved by the 
care of odiers from defttudion, would foon perilli. ” 

<.Ab, without the poiTeffiou and the exercife of reafon, man could not 
exifl for any fpace of. time, it is neceffary that the mind, and the rn- 
foniiig and other faculties connefted therewith, (hou)d be furniihed with 
a proper place of rehdence ; accordingly, fhe ip, provided with the brain, 
where ihe dwells as governor or fuperintendant of tlie whole fabvic. * 
L p. 2^, 29. ‘ 

In the second section, he undertakes to prove,^ that all men 
must die *, and that not only by the vulgar airgument' derived from 
experience, but by a learned investigation of the changes which 
time necessarily makes on his structure. We do not very clearly 
see the force of the latter mode of reasoning •, but we are of opi- 
nion, notwithstanding, that he has made out the main fact of our 
mortality in a very satisfactory manner. 

’The first of the circumstances, independent of individual at- 
tention, by which health is likely to be influenced, according to 
our author,, is ‘ Parentage ; ’ and the sum of his doctrine, on this 
subject, is, that healthy and long-lived parents, are likely to hav^ 
healthy and long-lived children j but that this is not a . ssary 
or uniform consequence. By far the most interesting pau of the 
cliapter, however, is an original theory of Sir John’s own, that 
a man generally takes his bodily form from his father, and his 
talents and disposition from his, mother- In confirmation of this 
pleasant hypothesis, we are tfich informed, that the abilities and 
eloquence of Lord Chatham and Mjr Pitt, was owing (so Sir Joint 
writes) to a fortunate connexion which qne of their ancestors had 
made with a Miss Inues of Redhall, in the tiighlands of Scotland ! 
— and that the talents of the Dundases,,in like manner, , were also 
derived trom the marriage of one of their progenitors to a Miss 
Sinclair of this kingdom !-r-Our national partialities disposed 
us very strongly to receive this intellectual genealogy'; but, un- 
fortunately, its authenticity is completely disproved by the very 
theory in support of which it is referred to. If tlie talents come 
always through the motlier, we are. really at a loss to conceive 
how the genius of the Inneses — or even of the Sinclairs— could 
possibly be of any benefit, except to, those who were imtnccliately 
sprung from those accomplished females ; and, as this happy ino- 
culation took place long age. It seems dilHcult to imagine, that 
either Lord Chatham or Mr Pitt, whose mothers were unques- 
tionably degenerate English, could derive anv advanr.ige from it. 

N 3 ‘ 
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The Qcxt pquisite to health and long life,( accord!^ to onr 
author, ^ Pei'fcct Birth by which, he means, birth, a filU 
period of gestation ft is perfectly opvioi^, however, ihat cas^ 
of prenaature birrlxare so cpijaip1initiy,ely,,that no sotind coor 
elusion can be ^he subject } ^d Sir Jphn himself 

mentions one. iterance a man up^atos of 100 ye^s of a|;e, 
who was born in the ^yenth month* 

The tohd point jS;^ Gradnal Growth,’ tinder which title we 
find iiptlfing the Jeasi inmrpsting, except a curious trait, of l^e 
author^si eredtility in reporting a vu^ar sto^Y <^f Bishop Be3|;|eley 
having, by some peculiar systematic prt^ess, made a poor pipban 
boy grow to the I^ight of seven feet before he was sixteen years 
of age I in consequence of which preternatural elongation, he 
became stupid, and died of old age at twenty ! 

We have next a dissertatioii oi:? different cofistituttons and 
formations issue of which.i^, that men perfectly well form- 

ed and of a middle size, aye likely to be most healthy ; with other 
truisms of equal importance* He then observes, that women 
have, upon the whole, a better chance of long life than men ; 
though fie declines determining whether this be owing to any ^ge^ 
iieric superiority in tlveir constitution, pr. to their being less ex- 
posed to accidents and intemperance* The last of the pircum- 
Stanci iidihg to prevent longevity is, we are told, ^ the renoya- 
tion L'J lie distinctionsof yopth,’ by getting new hair, teeth, &c. 
in advanced life. It affords a singuTar view of the author’s no- 
tions of classification to find this enumerated among the circum- 
stances by which lo^g^''*Jty is j^remoted* It cannot even be yery 
well said to be {ndnated by it ^ as, in uwt of the instances speci- 
fied, those renovations took place but a yery few years before the 
dejith of tlje indivkluah 

Our ambitious author proceeds next to consider what qualities 
of Mind are most favourable to health. It must haye given him 
some alarm tq find," that men of great talents do not, m general 
live long. Violent passions, top, we are or bad temper, are 
unfavourably to’ long life \ except in tlie case of fat persons, who 
it seems receive much benefit from peevishness and apgflr^ 

After this* there, follows a chapter on the efeqts of ,Qi- 
mate and Situation, combining exhortations to . fiy frqm large 
towns, a!)d directipas Tuyhore tP build villas a}l whi^ With 
pur author’s usual accuracy, "arf clajfmed under ihe head, of cir- 
fiunstances independent of individual chpice or exertion, , IThe 
sum ancl substonce of ihe inquiry, 4s, a ^ries 6f fannUay and most 
pbvioiis truriis ;^that ex(:remes of heat and cold are uphealtoy, 
but of the former the most so^^^^that the nemhbpurhopd of the 
and of running waters, is;salubrious .;—4Eat, trees are useful 
' fof 
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for flielter, but that too many of them choke up the air;— that it 
k defireable to be near good water and fuel ; —and that l4^'>xrns are 
not fo he^lthfdl as the country. The only thing the leall inter- 
cftJng is, that the natives of cold countries arc tenger lived than 
thofc of hot; even vrKefe the latter arc perfeflly healthy i and that 
fmalt lilan^s^ and lofty fituatiodSi arei ;of air other (it u^tioi)^^ the 
moft favourable to long Yiffe. There muft be many exccf^onSi 
however, to the firft rulCji if what is dated in this book as w the 
common longevity of the natives of Bermudas, Barbadocs and Ma- 
deira, be true ; nor can the fecohd be received implicitly, when 
wc riifleA on the miferable infalubrity of mod of the Welt India 
iflands. 

The fourth chapter treats of mifceIlaneotis-<ircamftances tend* 
ing to promote longevity, independent of *the choice or attention 
of the individual. Among thefe, we were rather furprifed to 
find his ordinary occupation enumerated, and, dill more, his con - 
nubial connexion ; for which claifificatson, however, this pious 
and fatisfa^itory reafon is afligned by the wortliy author, viz. 
‘ that it is generally ftnftioned by the approbation of his parents, 
and ought always to be fo, if tney arc in life ! ' The firft of 
diefe mifcellaneous circum dances, is rank and fituation in life; 
on occaiion of which, Sir John obferves, with great truth and ori- 
ginality, that the rich frequently injure their health by eating and 
drinking too luxurioufly, and by keeping their houfes a »fcrfons 
too warm. With his ufual accuracy and regard to confii . jr>cy, he 
then tells a dory of an Irifh dodlor who lived for fifty years with- 
out having had a death in a numerous family, in confccjiicnce of 
having no glafs in his windows, and encouraging a perpctuii 
whirlwind in his manfion ; while, but a few pages before, he 
commemorates, with much approbation, the equally fuccedful 
praftice of another doctor, who lived to a hundred, by fleeping 
under eight blankets, andcondantly iidiabiting a dove- room heat- 
ed up to 70 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

The next mifcellaneous circumdance oonneEled with health, is 
Education, upon which Sir John, after boading of having more 
children * than ufualiy fall to the lot of litetary.mtnt^ is oblig- 
ing enough to prefeiit his readers with a fiiort diiTertation. In 
the courfe of this, we meet with a variety of original and learned 
remarks ; fuch as, that the firftTood of children fliould be milk ; 
and tfet * Camper agrees with P/ato in preferring for the child- 
ren of the rich— roaded meat to boiled. '^ We are likewif© in 
formedi that good air and regular exercife are advautageous ; 
and that * Arifto'Se well obferves, that' an elegant .perlan 
fef>bTe to many kiters of rccomraeiuiatbn; * -All this we readily 
fubferibe to ; but when the learned authtoi proceeds 'tp obf?jrve, 
that ‘ Swift recommends rutinUig up and dowir d-iirs an ex- 
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crllent ^xcrcife ; and that Be wouU have found it both anmfing 
and wholefonic*, if be had had a number of fine children to. have 
joined in the . recreation ; * we cannot help ibfpeAing, that fais 
paTtiality toelajBcal author Ui^ ha,s impofed in fome^meafure on 
his ufual prudence and caution* We really cair fearccly conocivc 
a mo]te hazardous and incohvenient plan 02 exercife»' for a crowd 
qf ffeedlefs children^* than a ft^p ftair-cafe ; whether they run 
up. and down after their papa, or eadb other. ‘ 

The following fe£tion is on the comparative healthinefs of 
different occupations* Hulbandmen are fuppofed the moft 
healthy i and Toldiers and failors nexh Learned peffons do not> 
in general, live long. Inhabitants of cities are moft retnarkably 
jQkoiter lived than thofe who refidc in the country; and unmar- 
ried perfons than thofe who have entered into matrimony. The 
fir ft part ends uith fdme remarks on the miferies of extreme old 
age. and the advantages of a timely death. Ih thtree fcveral places, 
the worthy author informs us, with the moft laudable gravity, 
th'.tt tilt air of a certain valley in Norway is fo eitetjively falubrj- 
ous. tb:«t the inhabitants frequently live much longer than they 
wifh and get thcmfcJves removed to lefs bleffed firuatrons, that 
they riijy have the comfort of dying the fooncr. 

The fetond part, which alone can conftitute the Code of 
Health md Longevity, profeffes to comprehend all the rples by 
which ^efe gr <u ends may be attained ; and accordingly, fets 
out vi^th a long diflertation on the benefit which may be expefted 
ft on- the obfefvance of fucK rules. 

ITe firft topic iwhicb is regularly difeufled, is that of Air. 
And Jure, the redundant learning of the worthy author over- 
flows in a fort of bad lefture on the compofition of the atmo- 
fpJjere, extended through little lefs than thirty of his maflive 
pages, Wc are here prefented with an account of its chemical 
coivpofition and various properties, and with numerous tables, 
ftiowing the relative proportions of its ingredients, with the deri- 
vatian ot tlieir modern names, — its volume in fijuare inches, and 
its weight in ^pounds avoirdupois ; the knowledge of all which 
.mull obvioufly be ot Angular benefit to the invalid, who opens 
the boolc ill ftarch of direflions for th^ reftoration of his health. 
We cannot, even complimcht Sir John Sinclair upon the accuracy 
of this misplaced pKilofopHy. ^ tie tells us, fhdecd, with great 
truth, that * a fiuid eafily cfivifible, and liable to ptr^stued agHa’- 
\iom% emfiontly in moittni^ but hH dofltrhics are father 

, more queftionable, ^lieti be afiTufes fis that it owing t 6 *lhe 
dajluity of aft tli&t it is enabled to deftSE'rid to (he boftom of mines 
ind aftd thsit it is^by means of its Jlaidify that it Is Uie 

medium of found. It is evidently in confequence of its ptefTare 
hT gravitation y that it deiVtids; aitd’ iif its VA^/r/Vy, that it tfanf- 
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mits the vibration of founds. Sir John alfo thinks Ir neceflbry to 
atinouncei that breathe when Acy are alleep, as well as when 
they are awake ; ind^ to confirm lii$ afiertlon^ >diat they require a 
certain fupply of frefhuir# by the Ikory of thei Blackhole at Cal- 
cutta, and other anecdotes equally interefting and origihaL We 
are then told> that air may be too hot, or too cold|-^eoo moift, 
pr too dry^too light, or too heavy ; 'and that we fliouid do the 
beffi we can to counterafit the bad *cfl5efls of thele extremes, by 
the conftrudion of out boufes and clothing, apd the regulation 
of out diet and cacrcifc. In temperate clirnatoSj^ we are admo- 
nHhed to be vefy much in the open air ; ai^ the following inter- 
. efting ftory is told in illuftration of this. precept, — which wc glad- 
ly infert as a fpecimen of the yigoux and vivacity which charac- 
terize, the whole performaiice. 

< The advtntagcf of frcfii air arc faai^pily csjemplificd by the fnJJow- 
ing anecdote, related by a phyfictan, of two fifiers» whoi'e fyfiem, in that 
reipc^i, happened to be different. The elder, Maria, was fund of read- 
ing or needle-work, and in general of every thing that fuited a fedentary 
lift. She was weak ; her nerves were very irritable ; and every change 

. of weather affcAed her. She was perpetually obliged to have recourfe 
to medicines, which, being good of their kind, would undoubtedly have 
had the defired efftft in ftrengthening her confthgiion, had they been 
properly affiiled by moderate and gentle exercife. Bat Mifs aria was 
always at home, always in the hands of a phyfician and apotl , , ,*y, and 
always ailing. 

* Her filler Jane, on the other hand, was a very lively girl, and na- 
turally poiTtffed of good fenfe. She did not neglcA to apply to her 
works and ihidies at proper times ; but Ihe had made it a rule to walk 
out whenever the weather permitted.' Bad weather' had fetdom any 
other effed upon her, than to deprive her of her iifual exercife. By 
thelc means (he enjoyed an excellent Hate of health; and, 'whenever (lie 
happened to have any complaint, her phyiician had the fattsfadiou never 
to be difappointed in the effeds of his medicines. * J. 223* 

After about an hundred page$ on air, we come next to Food ; 
and firft of all to liquid food, and to a preliminary dtffertation on 
the neceflity of Tuch aliment. There are ten fedlion« to prove 
that men arc the better of occa€onally fwallowing fluids ; we 
content, ourfdves with quoting the laft. 

< When the body is exhaulled, bow lefrefhmg is a finglc draught of a 
wholefqme beverage f when the ’'mind is, home down with care, how 
rapidly is Jt exhilarated by a cheerful glafs !> and when the whole frame 
it likejy to fink under the preffure of dUeafi;, there is no medicine fo 
likely, in certain cafes, toreftore it. to ita former liealth and ftrength, as 
the genuine juice of the grape. I. 257. ' 

TVe get on to /the enumeration of the differeut kinds of 
fltuds which arc ufed for drinking; and find, that the .firft divi- 
fion comprifes the Cmple fluids of Water and Wilk ^ and that nei- 
ther 
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ther of thefe fluids is (icnpk» The chap|f;r on Water is verj[. 
long ; and the figns of good w^ter are detailed mdi much du> 
ligcncc. One of its char^eriilics^. it feemS|: is ito be fajfmac^ms $ 
and another is^ that ^ a fe^ir drops of it let ;&H xm gufii cafper 
will occaCbn no fpot thereon^* Jtabi^water,^ fiao#-*water, hail- 
water, and ice- watery afe then crltieiaed and cmipwedi Sir John 
is not of«opinioh thdt the of the neck which iatusoy the 

inhabitants of the Alps, are oct^&ned by tbe^fe of fnOw-^water j 
and obfenres, with more pertinency than is ray uAial with Mmj 
that the very fame difeafe is orcvalcnt in Sumatra, where ke and 
fiiow are never feenj aiid tWt it is wholly unknown in Chili or 
Thibet, although die rivers of thofe countries are ichiefly fupport- 
td by the rnelrine of, the mountain fnOw* It Ought to have been 
mentioned, on the other hand, that Captain Cooke found ieveral 
of liis people aflefled with thofe fwelllngs, after having been con- 
fined for fame time to the ufe of water formed from the di^o- 
lution of ice taken from the middle of* the ocean. 

The following Tuggeftions feem to be of fubftantial utility ; 
and we feel it to be a duty, therefore, to do every thing in our 
power to make them more generally known^ 

^ There ia an excellent mode of preferving water, and by which it is 
filtrated at the fame time, adopted at Paris. The water is put in what 
is called a fountain, which is a la<’ge and ftrong earthen jar, about four 
feet in height, placed on a wooden pedeftal. At the bottom there is 
gravd tc the height of fix or eight inches, which fhould be cleared once 
a year. The fountain may be had for a louis d’or ; and the water- 
man receives a trifle for filling it twice a week, which is fuficient for 
the generality of families* The water, thus filtrated through the gravel, 
hecomes as pure as cry flat, and 1$ drawn by a cock, at the bottom of 
the fountain* As the water of the Seine is rarely pure, and in a dry 
fummer even noxious, fuch a machine is very convenient, and even indif- 
penfahle. It is not liable to the many accident^, and conftant wear, of 
our filtering Hones,, nor does it require the attention of thofe with char- 
coal, recently invented at Paria. It certainty wodldbe of the higheft 
importance, to have fo fimplc, but fo ufeful an article, introduced into 
this country. ^ I. 253, 254. 

The fame contrivance on a larger fcale, and adapted for tlie ufe 

a community, is deferibed in the following account of the pro- 
cefs for purifying die water of a fmall river near PaiAey, which 
we know to have neen atc^ded wifb die moil: complete fuccefs. 

-* A well, i^bout 25 yards from the river, and fiitik below the level 
of its bed, 'receives its mter by a cpvered cut; TIfc cut is about right 
feet wide, bnd four deep ; it is filled with chopped freeftoue, sriiich are 
broke fmalleir as it approaches the wclh To prevent the mtrimrngliag 
of the earth, they are covered %ith Ruflia mats, over which' the ground 
k levelled. A ^eat deal of the filtering is c&dt^ by thts firfi and 
fimple ^operation. Over the well is a fso^ ftcam*cngioc, which rrifes 
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th^ water to an air^dbeft^ whence it is forced to the * extcrtial trench of 
the hdm, * higher than the engiiiffy and c^nt pe**bap« So or ^o yards. 
The may be about i6 feet ^afbove the riyer. The .Oommunica- 

tion 19 by a wooden pipe of 6(;ot$ fir. of three 

inches bore*. Btom ^ treneb^he water fi^s into the bafont. The 
bafon is a ciixle/Df a foet^diapeter^ ^d ip deep^ funk, perhaps 
about two foetbdiow the lryel..:of^^:^ its bottom of puddled 

earth *, its fide^ a wa^ freefloner nei^y jdnted> but laid without ce* 
jn,ent.% It is furrounded by a bed of fand, or vcjyr fine gravel, about fix 
feet wide, the fame depth with the bafon, and retamed by a wall of frec- 
ftone ruble without cement, and, like the former, about a foot thick. A 
fecond bed of gravel furrounds this wall, of the fame width and depth as 
the otlier, but the gravel coarfer, and retained by a fimilar wall to the 
former. The water-trench fucceeds : about fix feet wide, ^ of the fame 
depth with tile bafon ; the bottom of puddled earth, as are the bottoms 
of the fand'beds. The outer wall of the trench is double ; the interior 
one liewn Hone joined ; the exterior, thick whin Hone. A fpacc of a- 
bout 1 6 inches between them is rammed with clay or puddled earth ; a 
coping of hewn ftone covers both in j tlie outfide is fac’cd with eartli and 
turf, and, gradually floped to the level of the furrounding ground. AU 
the itone employed in the firfi communicat^n from the river, and in the 
walls, is carefully picked from quarries perfeftiy free from any metallic 
tinge. From the bafon, a pipe is carried below the fand^beds, to a dif- 
tance cf perhaps a furlong, to where a declivity in the ground gives op- 
portunity to drive a cart below the mouth of the pipe, wii-^re a large 
caik, placed upon it, is comtnodioufiy and cxpeditioufly filled. ' VoL I. 
p* a6o, z6i, 

Th^ chapter ends with an account of the exaggerated and ab- 
surd assertloits of a certain set of physicians, who maintained 
that water was the panacea for all diseases 5 and of the contro- 
versy which they maintained with a more jolly set, w>ho asserted 
the superior virtue and salubrity of wine. 

The chapter on Milje is also very diffuse ; and are minutely 
informed; that it may be eaten raw — ^boiled — sour j as cream — as 
butter — as whey— jSnd in yunch. Nay, the wbrthy Baronet ac- 
i nally condescends to insert into his text a particular recipe for 
.thje pTeparatio.a of that luxurious beverage, known by the name 
of, jinilk punch. ^Fhe, directions for the use of this ar- 

ticle are .perfectly pbviom, ^nd iumiliar^ 

"We, proceed next, to Auids compounded with water, and not 
ferrnented j,, under which the Jc^nipd author treats at great length 
of gruel, toast and water, tea^, coffee, chOcokte and soups. The 
dissertation on tea is full of all manner of common-places, and is 
incredibly tedious. The arguments for and against the use of this 
favourite beverage are stated at great lengtli, and the balance held 
hy so very impartial a hand, that it is not easy to say on which 
side th^ author understands it to preponderate. If people will 

drink 
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tea, however, he informs us that it should not be green, 
but black tea ; that it should be mixed with much cream and sn* 
gar, and only taken along with solid aliments./^ We do not know 
on w^hat authority he asserts,s that the practice in the east is to 
boU at once the quantity of tea to be used, and thus> to speak 
learnedly^ to employ the 'decoction instead of - the infusiom 
Whatever the authority be, however, we should be disposed to 
reject k, on the faith of the celebrated ode or recipe of the great 
Chinese emperor Kien Long, who must certainly be admitted to 
be a judge without appeal in a question of this nature, and Mvho, 
we recollect, is so far from recommending boiling the leaves, chat 
he will only allow them to be infused for a ver;^*'few minutes in 
an open cup, Barrow, too, assures us, that this is die univer- 
sal mode of preparing tea, at least among the opulent part of the 
Chinese community. 

The author gets at hast to ‘ fermented liquors, * and favours us 
with the analysis of Wine from Thomson’s chemistry. We have 
then a tiresome array of the arguments for and against the use of 
wine, drawn Up in the most tame, vulgar, and childish language. 
We give the following as a fair specimen of this tritical essay. 

f It is alfo faid, that not only phyficians, but that many philofjphers, 
have recommended the ufe of wine as a prefervative againfl chagnn, 
and as a failUtary remedy in difeafe. Seneca informs us, that Solon and 
Cato fomettmes cheered themfelvcs with wine ; a glafs of which they 
mifidered as tending to produce ftrength, and as a remedy againft many 
dt (orders, as well as an antidote to grief. Plato, though fevere again d 
the ufe of wine for the young, yet permitted men of forty years of age, 
to drink it vrith moderation, and even invites them to take a cheeifid 
glafs, 

« The flril e{rc6is of wine, we are told, are an inexpreffible tranquillity 
of mind, and livelinefs of countenance ; the powers of imagination be- 
morv vivid, and the flow of fpirits more fpontancous and eafy, 
giving birth to wit and humour without heiitation. Dtffipat ehrm 
curas edacfs* All anxieties of buiinefs, that require thought and atten- 
Uon, are laid afide ; and every painful affe^lion of the foul is relieved or 

^Icviated* 

* Invigorated with wine, the iniirm man becomes ftrong, and the 
timid courageous. The defponding plover fq^fces his folitude and f:lent 
0iad^, and, ' in a cup of Faternianj irovrm and mdifference 

of ah unkind iniftrefs. Even tlic trembling hypochondriac, unmindful 
of his fears and ominous dreams, (ports and capers like a .perfon in 
health. 'Regaled with the pleafures of the board, fiic foldier po longer 
f o!?! plains or Lhe hardfliips of a campaign, or the mariner of the datigers 
of ‘the ftorm, * 1- .. 

He ends with recommending temperance, and with Professor 
Hahnemann’s test for the detection of deleterious substance s in wine* 
After this he condescends to describe the process for making negus 

and 
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and cup 5 and^ passing rapidly over cyder and perryi comes to 
malt liquor^ the suing feet of which he introduces with the follow- 
ing learned paragraph. 

• We arc informed, that in very early periods of Hidorff t!»e art of 
making a fermented liquor from barley, was difeovered by the J^gyp- 
tians, which wad anciently cal^d barley wine, [virnm hordeaceum)^ and 
was ^ter wards known under the name of 'nf>rthern witie, (vmti/a regtonuni 
feftentripnaUuTtt)^ being principally ufed. in northern countries; (indeed, 
in hot, countries, or in Very warm weathcr,\u can hardly be nnade at all)j 
and by (omc i.t has been called the ftrengtb of corn, or liquid bremL ^ — 
I. p. 3*^- . . , , 

We are then presented with a long enurpfei^ation of contradic- 
tory opinions and affirniations on the subject of Ale^.W'hkh the 
worthy author endeavours to reconcile,, by the good .wholesome 
recommendation of moderation in the use of it ; and by observing^ 
that most of the objections seem rather to be levelled against the 
abuse than the use of that article. He is also pleased, to inform 
us, that / ale is said to be derived from alo^ to nourish ; ' that it 
is good for women giving suck j and that * new ale is most nu- 
tritive \ whence tipplers may be said, with Boniface, to eat as well 
as to drink their ale;’ though we really do not perceive, very 
clearly the grounds of that facetious induction. 

Spirituous liquors are treated, on the whole, with great indul- 

i rence ; and are even recommended, in small quantities, when the 
^ody has been exposed to wet or fatigue. Of punch we are told, 
that it is ^ a mixture of substances very opposite in their nature, 
being strong and weak, — ^sweet and sour ! ’ — and that the author’s' 
correspondents in Glasgow make rather a favourable report as to 
its salubrity. Before closing the chapter of Intoxicating fluids., 
we have, as might have been expected, some moral reflections on 
the effects of intemperance. We prefer, on the whole, the fol- 
lowing observations on the feats of a noted toper, by name Mr 
Vanhorn, of whom we are informed — 

« In the I'pace of. three and rwenty year?, it i$ computed, that he 
drank, in all, thirty-five ihoufand fix hundred and cigfity-cighty bottles, 
or fifty-nine pipes ofVed port. It does not appear, that Mr Vahhora 
found this regimen fawitable to longevliy ; indeed it is more than pro- 
bable, that it cat him oif before be bad lived half a centu^. h in- 
credible what plcafute any individual fee), ijti fucb abundant pota- 
tions, Irf’the rotirfc of viihich, he refemblcs more a cdldr than a mao i 
for there are mainy <;ellar 8 that never contained what this man’s ftomach 
muft have donCj namely, fifty-nine pipes of port wine. ’ I. p. 356 . 

There is sometiniig peculiarly ingenious,' though rather severe, 
in the comp?ribo?> of Mr Vaphprn’s stomach to a cellar ; though, 
as he rarely exceeded four bottles at a time, it is rather hard on di^e 
honest gentlemaii, to say that his stornach ever actually contained 

fifrv-niTh.' 
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fifty-nine pipes of port. ■ Sir John, however, is for aU setts' of 
sobriety j he is of opinion, that we shouM rise from the taMe with 
the desert, — but allows us to drink a little altffe in winter tl^ 
in summer, and in advanced life than in youth. ' 

After this comb 150 paves on 5- Solid .Food,*- kidded intd 
eight long sections,' the first oeui^‘ dedicated M out * <he 

uses of sdid fodd,and the ttOcessiljr ril«i«of}' ot^ ln<6ther Wdfds, 
to prove that man could not WiStoutieatiag.’' do 'hot 

think it necessary to make any abatMcti^ths learned arguments i>y 
which Sir John has incoNtKftrertiblyestabli89^this1m]^(>r£antftiCt. 
We cannot however, that he las hten aitogefher so successful 
in hfs-dttemptht medical lexicography ; for, ofi'die ten technical 
words of which- he hashed pleaded to prefix an explanation to 
this chapter, he has mistaken tlie meaning of at least three. 
Acescent is- not souri!^, hut having a, tend'eiKy to become sour; — 
Alkalescent^ in like nnulner, is that which has a tendency to be- 
come alkaline^not putrid, as Sir John has it ;~and Esculent does 
not mean udarighing, but eatdile. . . . 

His first division is of Vegetable food . under which^e treats 
of fruits, nuts, pulses, gnfiiiS, roots, salads, &c. ; and delivers 
nothing that we can discov^ bot the jmost, common and obvious 
maxims. In treating of saladsj fiowev^, be informs us, that 
* there are instances of persons living only upon grorx and lu^ / ’ 
and quotes, in confirmation of this ai^sertioiH the 4tli chapter and 
62d verse of the propbpt Daniel ! We really did not expect to 
find the diet of poor Nebuchadnezzajr coroniemorated in a mo- 
dern treatise on vegetable food i hut we cannot help admiring 
the accuracy with which the learned President of the Board cn 
Agriculture speaks upon thU interesting subject. The prophet 
says only, that ^ buiiibled monarch ^te grass like an ox ; hnt 
Sir John is too learned in the feeding of cattle, to let this pass 
uncorrected ; he .;thefefore m^s the additbn of hey also ; taking 
it for granted, ^o doubt, that his B^^nish majesty grazed only 
during the s^pimer season, but wa M^ ^and fed.witjhg^ dry 
hay in the, winter., . , . . • 

We get . netri to Animal food ; beginning vrith quadrupeds. 
'He puzzles sadly about, beef and jveal {—first, beef la easily di- 
gested by personS'in healri>;-r*4heh Veal is not .ao easily digested, 
nor so fit tUr wezkuomucla as. is, cUmnioniy’ iinaigtned then, 
when prcqierly roastedj it is not So lieavy as beef, and ought to 
be given to dm sedentary und delickte ; — it' is af^rwards' a#led, 
that the'fieshof dxeU’is'iiioredig^lMethe^buniW it is >— 'iind, 
finally, it. ia soIeraidy^declai?4d, mat beef'is 'easier of digestion riiMi 
veal ! Thiii it must oc oWned, ts not ahjOgeriler distinnt OV’^n- 
sistent M might be wished; but, to insAe amends, we are tdW that 

‘ pork 
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* potk is (avoury food ; and| as this animal is of no ufe to man 
when alive, it ui therefore properly defigne d for food ; and, bc- 
fides, from itis Ip^rthfomc appi^rance, it is killed without reluc- 
tance ! * Of birds, are infotmedi that ‘ the fieft is particularly 
calculated for perfons in die lludioas profeffions, as tlie blood 
produced therefrom isc/r»r, lighh and full of and pecu- 

liarly fayotirabte .^to exercifes. of the mind.’ And then we are 
told of paeons, ttet * if any perfon were to live on them for 
fixty days, a fever/ wouM probably be the confcquencc ! < Of 
fifti he elc^uentiy: obfervcs, that * it makes an excellent addition 
th vegetable food j for inflance, .with potatoes or other roots, 
what can be morct acceptable than a f^ted pt ^ fmoked herring, to 
give a relifli for fuch infipid diet ? . We have afterwards the fol- 
lowing profound and important remarks. 

* Fifh is much improved by tbc addition of batter. Indeed, the ufe 
of butter faucc feems to be a rule followed from fome inftigation of 
indin^, rather than a precept of reafon, aa it has not yet been fully 
accounted for. The ufe of batter, at the fame time, mull make the 
fifh heavier; and hence tbofe diTagreeable confequenceR arife, which ren- 
der drams neceffaTy, the fault of which 16 occafioned by the fauce, though 
thie innocent fiOi are blamed for it. Fifh and milk are not proper to- 
gether t nor are eggs to be ufed, unlefs with fait 6fh. ’ I« p. 41 1. 

I'he enumeration of efeuient animals is clofed with a long 
cottipatifon between atiimal and vegetable diet, which rcfults in 
this moft impartial and conciliatory decifion, * that a mixture of 
both is Ae proper plan to purfue. ’ 

The worthy author’s philanthropy is not fatisfied with dircfl- 
ing us as to the kind of food we fliould eat, or order in general ; 
but he dedicates two long fections to our inftruftion in the arts 
of Preferving and of Cooking it. The firft is fef about in a moll 
orderly and fcientific manner. After obfcrvxng that wijd and 
hungry men would probably eat their meat as they found it, he 
proceeds, with becoming folemnity, to trace the fteps by winch 
more provident and elegant praflices would be introduced. 

< Men, however, would foon become defirouii, not only to prefefve 
food for a few days, and to render it more palatable, but would alfo fee 
the neeeflity of laying up, while they had it in their powder, a itofe of 
provilEton' for future ufe, in order to prevent any rifk of fcarcity or fa- 
mine. . The various ^ arts which have been difeovered for that purpofe, 
/may, be clafied under tbe following general heads. 1. Di7ing in the 
funi a. Artificial heat. 3. Saking^ 4. Pickling. 5. By butter. 
6. By fugar* 7. By. ice., By charcoal.’ I. p. 431, 432* 

5 Each of Jiefe articles is gone at great length 5 and, in th? 
end, we come to Cookery.. Tl>is Vfiluable fcflion begins with 
tellixig us, th;9it * the primeval xnhabxiiants of the earth certainly 
ate tbeiv meat raw r ^ and alfb, * tiiat raw fleih produces great 

bodily 
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bodily vigour, ferocity of mind, and lorn of liberty** We have 
then an accurate defcription— for it is in general nothing naore*^ 
of the feveral ingenious ptOcefles ef iroaHmg, boiling, ftewing, 
broiling, frying, baking, and digefting. l%ere is then a fort of 
appendix fubjoined upon btead-*makitig, in which the author^ dif-» 
plays his ufual learning and accuracy, in ftating that bread may 
oCcafionally be mide of dried m& Jl^ ! as well as of ^in» 
Wheaten bread, which he i^dnlxts however to be the bcff, is alfo 
moll philofophically divided into * fine bread, coarfc bread,— and 
rolls / ' Fermented bread, he thinks lefs wholefome than what is 
unleavened .; we fufpeft, quite erroneoufly* The feftipn ends 
with inftruftiotis for boiling potatoes. ^ 

, The next feftion is ^ of Condiments ; ^ and contains a defcrip- 
tion of fait, fugar, vinegar, and other unknown fubilanccs. 
This is followed up by a learned chapter on the number and fuc- 
ceflion of our Meals. The rcfult, in Sir John's own words, is 
the following general order. 

* Tn fumiDcr, rife about feven ; breakfall about nine ; take a little 
fruit, a cruft of bread, or a bifeutt, about one ; dine between Tour and 
five, fo as to ta^ fome exercife in the cool of the evening ; take tea of 
coffee is found moft agreeable to theconftitution, between eight and 
nine, and, if any fppper, ftrawbetries, or any cooling fruit* Go to bed 
about eleven. 

^ In winter, rife about eight ; breakfaft about ten ; take a flight repaf 
about two ; finilh all the bufinefs of the day, and tale a fubftantial din^ 
ner between fix and feveu ; take »tca or coffee about nine ; no fupper. 
Go to bed between eleven and twelve. ^ 1 . 483. 

The quantities for fedentary people, but to be a little enlarged 
for the laborious, arc as follows. 

- For breakfaft, four ounces of bread and eight of tea, or fomr other 
liquid ^ for dinner, four ounces of bread, eight of meat, eigh: of water, 
and twelve of wine, or fome generous liquor ; and for fupper, eight 
ounces of liquid food, making in ail three pounds four ounces. ’ 1. 486. 

The allowance of wine, we think, bears a mod intemperate 
proportioi^im that of water or weaker fluids. 

After a^dibus variety of general rules, the fubftance of which 
feems to be, that our mod ihould be gradually made more nunri- 
tive as we advance in life, and that fubilanccs hard of digtilionr 
are moft proper for thofe who are condiemned to Hard labour^ 
we get forward, to a moft erudite chapter bh * ptgeftion and the 
effefts thereof. ' It fets out with the following profound and 
philofophical obfervalion. 

< When one confiders the itbixaeide quantity of liquid and oJ'fdlid 
food, confumed by an individual in the fpace of a fingiC y ea^ and 
more fo, during the courfe of a long life, it is natural to in^qire, xvhaf. 
purpofes can fuch a variety eSf articles atofwcr, and what uUiniatriy 

comes 
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#omes of them ? In the eourfc of a few years, the prodoce of feteral 
acres of had, the we^ht of a number of h^gc oxcHf wad the coitt<lnu of 
many tons of Uduer, are 'coofumed^by one Individui} t whijlft he conti* 
odes nwly the liOier whether he dHake pare ftream, of the jt>evcr«» 
age the moi flcdftdly compounded ; whether he feeds ha a variety o£ 
aiticles , produced, from the aniiaaland Tcgetablc kifiigdom» at W«anei 
himfetf to C^e particular {ubftaiice i an4« whether hu food is prr pared 
in. the plaineff and fimpleft manner, or by^the mo.ft turned and aroficUl 
nmdes that luxury has hitherto invented/ AU thefe circumftances de« 
pynd upon ti^c prpeeff called nature and effefta of Wliicb, 

we fliau now endeavour briefly to captain. ^ I* 511. 

We have tlien a learned and irery tedious account qf the pro- 
cess of chyU6cat|pn^ absorption, assimilation, excretion, &c. &c. 
with mauy sage directions about aperienfc^ .diuretic, and diapho- 
xetic medicines, the deuil of which we dare not venture to lay 
before our readers. We may safely , refer them^ however, to the 
worthy Baronet^s encomium on the Stomach j which he lovingly 
qualifies by the name of * the father of the family, ' and further 
exahs, by rc^tailing the antient fable about the unfortunate dissen- 
sion between it and the other members. Nay, he carries his af- 
fection for this useful organ so far, as actually to think it neces- 
sary to make an apology for its want of external beauty* 

* The domach, ’ he candidly obferves, ‘ ts far from fecommending 
itfdf by ^ny elegance of appearance; on the contrary^; it is generally* 
contidered an unfightly roembranouB pouch ; but the delicacy of its tex- 
ture, ihe confideration of ite extraordinary powers, and the ifpportance 
of its fundions to the health and exidence of the human frame, rnufi 
Cieate a falutary reluAaoce to hazard any pra^iioe by which it cau b.: 
injured.^ I. ^15. 

Wfr :tow adviuice to the chapter of Exerci^e> which fills afeont 
150 pagcb. It sets out with an elaborate account of the uses of 
labour, and a learned deduction of the origin of , that voluntary 
labour which is properly called exercise. Ihe subject is then 
opened in this solemn and methodical manner. 

^ Exercifes are ufually divided into three farts, the ^QAvt^ tlie pafilve, 
and the mixed $ but it feems to me, that this important fubjeft may be 
treated of in a more fatisfadory manner, by dividing exercifeB into four 
branchiCB# ‘l» The youthful. 2. The manly, 3* The gymnallic. 
and, 4. The healthful and amufing. IJhdjjr one or other of thefe gene- 
iei heads, every fpecicc of excrciCe may be included. * I. 514. 

I youthfiil, exercises are then marshalled, in a still more formid- 
able an ay, as follows. 

; * W? fhtji proceed to coulidef the various fortB cff youthful ex- 
cccifcfi,,,undc’: ^hc JF^ollowing heads^ £. Infantine or chlldllh exercifes. 
2. \tiopp!n.^;,. V Jfumping. 4. Runmog^. 5. Hooping. 6. Throw- 
ing. 7. XiUtiug and Carrying. ^.Balancing, 9. Climbing, fo- 
XI, XQ. ZU O Skipping, 
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Skipping. II. Sliding, 12« Skating. 13. Swinging.' 14. Bell- 
ringing. 15. Fiving, aod» 16. Dancing.* J. fdii, ... 

All these various sports and pastifues are then ol^or^ly ^e* 
scribed. ^Ve prefer 4Ue $qc4oo i^n Ji^inping, as the sho^t^t 
most satisfactory. ' . ' . ^ 

* %yis fpccictof 

naftic fona, under the bead J^tfopiagy if. is ui^eceQary to Mpo® if in 
this place. * 587,. 588. ^ ' / 

The manly exercises of Temus^ Cricket, Go^ -&e. ayo <fe- 
scribed in the same inaimor ; then the gyiniiastic, of Xioap^, 
Foot-racingj Boxing, &c. ; and finally the neal^uli as Walking, 
Ridingy iSailih^ &c. We do ttxk find any fifing in the least de- 
gree curious or important in the worthy Bardnet’s laborious a)td 
very fatiguing descriptions of these practices. He h very h>pg, 
and, he seems to imagine, parficukrly ingenious, in the recom- 
mendation, of fridion. It cutes sore throats, we are iuformed|-T- 
indigeation, rheumatism, &c. &c. Nay, such is its virtue, in 
Sir John Sinclair’s opinion, that he exdaims, somewhat rude^, 
* How many are there who keep a number of grooms to entry 
their hm^ses, who would «add ten yenrj to their comfortable exist- 
ence, if they would employ but one of them to curry themselves 
-wjlth a, flesVlivafii night and raorifing 1 ’ The benefits of exen ise 
are summed up in this manner, it prevents the formation of 
diseases f it a!m$ many of them without the assistance of medi- 
cine j aiid it greatly facilitates the cure when medicines are ne- 
cessary. After a full hundred pages of idle detail, we come to 
the grand result of die discussion, in these simple maxims,-^ 
whiCTi we really imagine might have been discovered wfii lesy 
exertion. * , 

* It is an hidilper fable law of longevity, that one fhouid excrctfie, af 
teqfiy an hour every day, in the qfen ofr. 

* Thofe who can, to fptnd two or three hours a day on horfe- 

bark ; tbofc who cannot Hde, fliould ^pluy the feme time walking* 

* It if a goqjl rule, to appropriate a confidcrahleaiiiil fused time dwily, 
for being out in the 0 |;^u air, tafcmg tnedemte ekercife, in proportion to 
«he confittudon and time cf life. Exercife, it is find, AodU, At leaft 
once a dsy, pfoeaed fo the harden b of fetmct and never pafe thjem f 
thoi:«rh excels 6f excitife> pfobably,is not fohurtfoias lisf&e ^ofipear to 
b«v, im^glsied.^ L p. 

riiere ia a curious Ap||>endix to fills chapter, oontaimng file 
of the author’s inquiries ak to tile method pursued:!^ fiiose 
who undertake to train individuals for great foats Oi afifictic 
tion in waking, runmug, boxings &c. To some readers this will 
appe^ar the mbst interesting part of the publicartion; tmd tbefe- 
' fore, ^ we shall not pass it without notice ; though it does appear 
to us that there is very little mystery in the htmam* The sum 
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and subatance of the method is, ^ stren^theii the body with nu- 
tritive and digestiljde food, QOnd to enure it to ^at eucertion by 
Constant {iractice. ^ The det^ of the proc^ss ts short^ as follows. 
A purgative mddfctne. is at the begitinin^, ;ti) war the in- 
testines. They fu^y on the lean parts of beef or mut- 

ton sli^tiy broilisd^ or roaisted, with 'a little vinegar and salt, 
hut no* spK^ l!he only ve^et^le’ suhkan^^ they are allowed, 
is stale bread. They are requi|;ed to drihfc y^y little ; liot more 
than three or four pints in the day, aiid this of old unbottled ale, 
and in very small q^^thies at a time^ ‘iVine' only allowed to 
those with whom ale, disagrees | and ^pijdts are entirely prohibit- 
ed. They, attiS exercised violently for &ree hours early in the 
morning, when they ar^ rubbed down, and dressed dry, and then 
breakfast on their beef ^^nd bread% In three or four hours after, 
they are exercised a second time ; and, after they are refreshed, 
diiie In the same manner. They usually get no supper, and are 
allowed eight hours sleep. The proper age for training, is from 
eighteen to twenty-five 5 and the process is generally compJeteil 
within two months. 'Hie ejects kre to remove fat, and to add 
prodigiov>dy to the muscular vigour, the goodness of the wind, 
and power of continuing in exertion. The training necessary for 
reducing the weight of Jockie$ and riding groOms, consists almost 
entirely in abstinence and violent perspiration, brought on eitlier 
by exercise, or heat and clothing. Some are said to have brought 
themselves down two stones in the course of ten days ; and that 
without any sensible injury to their health. 

The last chapter treats pf Sleep $ and begins With a long enu- 
meration of the uses of thk meritorious invention. The first prat* - 
deal inquiry is as to the proper quantity ; and here, talking of 
Alfred and bis tapers, the author is naturally led to inform us, 
that ‘ he himself has studied twelve hours a day for three mujths 
together ; but he would not recommend it to any other person to 
try the same experiment. ^ After a great deal of argumentation, 
he settles in the old famiUar that from six to eight hours 

is a proper portion of sleep ; but that infants atid invalids may 
have mo^e. He is of opinion, moreover, that kis right to sleep 
in the ni^t,. and not to rise too eariy> especially in cold or bad 
weather. Our bed-chambers, he thinks, should be airy, and not 
too warm. Therui fc^ws, after this, a long deduction of rhe 
invention and improvement of Beds,,, which ie treated of with 
proper gravity atid method, in sections, beginning thus. 

* Thefxdiyc^of the W or the fol- 

lowifljg heads*: t. The nature of tli^ feiaiber bed bolfier. a. The 
height thereof. The bedclothes. , , 4* The curtams. 5. MifccQa- 
»eou3 remarks. . » 

Ot * j. 
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* I . The matemls on which any individual fleeps, is an important 
cohficleration. Tlie (Iciiis of auimals deftroyed in the chafe^^ would pro- 
bably be the artiefe that hunters would think of* Ru^fhes, ftraw, 
and heatht ,woukl natur^y occur'to hufi^ndmen, and thofe who relfided 
in the country t add are ftai;gen«al in many countril*B, as France and 
Ital5'’. In moire wamith is nccelTaryy and feathers were 

thought ofjL ^Indeedi fo partial ate they in many co,untri^ in the north- 
ern parts of £urt>p€ to feathijrs, that th^ ai&ually lleep between two 
down beds, hdwevar Grange ■ fucK a circnmftance may appear to thofe 
who have not witneffed k. But, on the whole, the invention of what 
are called hair-matrefles, is fupeiior to every other, not overheating and 
relaxing the ho^yv a* fcathere are apt to do,. ' I, p. 741; 

We are told,^ moreover, that we should undress when we go 
to bed \ not w^ear too warm nightcaps, and lye on our sidv-is, witli 
eyes and mouth dosed { and that if find any difficulty in gf‘N 
titig to “deep, we should abstain from tea aifd coffee, take exer- 
cise, bathe the feetf and count to a thous:md, "^Tlie chaprt r is 
closed by a variety of miscellaneous rules 5 the complexion of 
w'bich may be judged of from the following specimen. 

‘ It is a good rule, to lock the 4 oor of your bed-room previous to 
going to reft, fo as to, prevent; your being fiiddenly pnd liaftily mufed 
by any perfon comiotg into the room ; and you lliould aUu cHamine the 
room carefnily, that no cat, or dog, or any other animal, may difturb your 
ileep, the alarm of which may be highly injurious. ’ I. p. 767, 768. 

We have now gone through the whole original part of the 
Code of Health and Longevity, with such feelings of disappoint- 
ment and fatigue, as, we are afraid, must have extended their in- 
ftuence to oui: readers 5 and, really, after the long trial to which 
we Imve subjected tlieir patience, we have neither confidence nor 
courage to engage them in a minute examination of the supple- 
meiffary volumes. Near 2000 pages of close printing, however, 
cannot be dismissed without some little notice of their contents j 
and, for the satisfaction of tfaosse whose curiosity is not yet satis- 
fied, we^ shall now make au, hasty sketch of their subject. 

The second volume coiitai|is,an account of the Ancient writers 
on health and longevity, with extracts from their works ; a cata- 
logue of all the books ancient and modern on those subjects} 
and a selection from th^ communications which were made tu the 
author during the composition of this work. 

Tlie ac^^^nt of, ancient authors is wholly extr^ted from ixu>» 
dern commentators, or translators of their works* The cata« 
logue, wht<^ is a mere list of ritie-p^ges, like a common sale ca 
ulogue, , fills; about 150 papes, of pleasant reading. "The c<»ni- 
munications which relate to the trainings o£ boxers and racers ,are 
the most tarious and interesting. The greater payt, faowe^r, 
consists of accounts of individuals who have attained to a great 
V ^ . . ?ger 
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age, with fome notices of their ma3i;iTns and habits, which are va- 
rious and contradiftc^y, to a degree thajt lets all fjftem and . theory 
at defiance. There is an infinite deal p| tralli, of epurfe, in 
thefe village gofilpings- The moll pfepofteroti^, perhaps, is. in 
the account of an old man in Caithnef^r of whom it: .U recorded, 
* tl;:tt he recollciSled a number of old anecdote's, particularly of 
Sir George Sinclair of Blyth, a cadet &f iheftmliy cf Ulhjier^ who, 
for his fagacity, and the manly, libera) and generous I'pirit which 
he dtfplayed on all occafions, was called the C^ck of the North.^* 
The third volume is entirely occupied with an account of the 
foreign authors who have treated of health and longevity, and 
with extracts from their works, beginning with the Regim^a 
Sanitatis Saierni^ and ending with the treatife of Haiti on the 
Hygiene, There are fome rare and curious things- reprinted in 
this volume, with nfcny that are dull, common, and contomprible. 

The lall volume is dedicated to the Britilb authors who have 
treated of health and longevity, and is chiefly occupied v/ith a re- 
publication of Lord Bacon’s moft infane and credulous quacker- 
ies, and the common and negle^led treatifes of Sir W. Temple 
and Mr Boyle on health and ipecific medicines. Artiong the £ri- 
tifh authors, Sir John Sinclair has admitted two American pans* 

E hlets; one by Dr Ruih on old age, aftd another by Df Water- 
oufe on fmoking cigars ; which daft is about the pnoft miferable 
and childilh performance wc have ever lecn, from any pen eitlier 
Brltilh or foreign. 

We take OUT leave of Sir John Sinclair with feelings of renew- 
ed aftoniftiment at his patience and his temerity, in undertaking 
a work for which he was in all refpe£ls fo unqualified : but with- 
out any emotions cither of furprilc or of compaiiion at his ill 
fuccefs. It fo pcrfedlly plain, that no one but a mcdiciai m.in, 
of much experience and high reputation^ can ever produce any 
work on dietetics, of the fmalleft authority, or, coirfequchtly, of 
the f .lalleft ufc. Even if it were poflTible for a mere aiieuante 
to avoid die many grofs arid dangerous errors into which 
Sir John Sinclair muft have fallen, it is evident that no prudent 
man wbold give him credit for fuch Tagacity, or think himtelf 
fafe in the guidance of a mere adventurer, in a matter where we 
do not commit ourfelves without anxiety to the care of the moft 
experienced pr^^itioner. In the hands of a bold theorift, how- 
ever, the mafs of materials which are h^re huddled together, 
Hiight have produced many ingenious conjedures, and foggelted 
many curious analogies. In the hands of Sir John Sinclair, they 
have beer< akogether unfruitful, arid produced nothing. Hfo 
work if ttd! a chaos, without harmony or order; and, ’inftead of 
fettling cdntroverfks by his reafonings, ot jnaturijig conje^luve in^ 
- O ^ . u» 
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to fdence by his genius, ht appeaff merely as a doubtful reporter 
of rontradiabry opinions, and a timfd retaiter of the moft: fballow 
and furrillar precepts. We' bare eipre^d our opinion bf this 
work the mqrc freely, bbeatife the atithbr appears to' us to hav^e 
ftepped altogether out of bis proper fphere in coihpoGng it, an^ 
by this breachhf privilege, to baW ^pdfcdhithfclf to the utmoft 
fc verity of crlticifm* It is no part of the duty of a counti^ gen- 
tleman, or a menher of parliaiheOt, to be profoundly flcilted in 
phyTiology j nor is it any difparagement to him, after all, to have 
M'rjttea injudieioufly on the moft delicate and important df all the 
branches of Medicine. We give Sir John full credit for the ex- 
cellence of his motives, and willingly bear teftimony to the indut 
try by whicb they have been feconded. It is our duty, however, 
to fay, that on this occaGon, his philanthropy has been mifdired;- 
cd and his ihduftry mifapplied. 


Art. XIV. Foemss in Two Volumes* By William Wordfworth, 
Author of the Lyrical Ballads. 8vo. pp* 320. London. 1807. 

author is known to belong to a certain brotherhood of 
^ poets, who have haunted for feme years about the Lakes of 
Cumberland $ and is generally locdced upon, we believe, as the 
pureft model of the excellences and peculiarittes of the fchool 
whicb they have been labouring to eftabUlh. Of the general me- 
rits of that fchool, we have had occaGon to exprefs our opinion 
pretty fully, ia more places than one, and even to make fome al- 
ittiion to the former publications of the writer now before us. 
We are gl^d, however, to have foimd an opportunity of attend- 
ing fomewhat more particularly to his pretenGons. 

The Lyrical Ballads were umjucftionably popular ^ andj we have 
no heGtation in faying, defervedly popular^ fpr in fpite of their 
0cc:jfional vulgarity, afEc£kationj^ and, Gilinefe, they w«re un- 
doubtedly eharailerized by a ftrong fpitit of originality, of par 
;hos, and natural feeling; and recommended to all good minds 
by the clear impreJSon which they {mre of the amiable difpoGr 
ttons and. virtuous principks*of the author. By the help of mefc 
qualities, they were enabled, not only to recommend themfelvcs 
to the indulgence of many judicious readers, bi?i: even to fae^ei 
nmong.a pretty numerous eJafs of perfotis,. a fort pf adm^ation 
pf thp .yery defefls by which they were aneudec. It was uppr 
account chiefly, that we tmwbt it ncceffary to fetourfelves 
againfl: this atariuing innovation* Childifhnefs, conceit, and affec-^ 
Ration, are not oif themfehes very popular or attractive; and though 
picre novelty has fometimes been found fuiEcient to give them a 

temporary 
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fk tcinporary currency, we shoulcl have had no fear of their prevailing 
JO ^ny dangerous extent, if they had been graced with no more 
seductive accompaniments, ft was precisely because the perverse- 
ness and. bad taste of this new schSol was combined wirn a grcMt 
deal of geniu^.and cf laudy)le feeling, that we were afraid of 
their spreading ahd gaining ground among us, and that wc enter- 
ed into the. discussion with a d^ree of zeal and animosity Mdiicli 
sonte might thibk unreasonabfe towards authors, to whom so 
much merit hs^d been . conceded. There were times and moods in- 
deedt m which we were led to suspect ourselves of unjustifiable 
severity, and; to doubt, ^ whether a sense of public duty had not 
carried rather too far in reprobation of errors, that seemed 
tb be atoned for, by excellences of ho vulgar description. At 
other times, the magni^de of, these errors^— the disgusting ab- 
surdities into which they led dieif feebler admirers, and the de- 
rision and contempt which they drew from the more fastidious, 
even upon the merits with which they were associated, made us 
wonder more than ever at the perversity by which they were re- 
tained, and regret that we had not declared ourselves against them 
with still more formidable and decided hostility. 

In this temper of mind, we read the annonce of Mr Words- 
worth*^s publication with a good deal of interest and expectation, 
and opened his volumes with greater anxiety, than he or his ad- 
mirers will probably give ud credit for. We have been greatly 
disappointed certainly as to the quality of the poetry ; but wc 
doubt whether the publication has afforded so much saiisfiiction 
to any other of his readers : — ^it has freed us from all doubt or he- 
sitation as to the justice of our former censures, and has broiiglu 
the matter to a test, which we cannot help hoping may be con- 
vincing to the author himself. 

Mr Wordsworth, we think, has now brought the question, as 
to the merit of his new school of poetry, to a very fair and tleci- 
sive issue. The volumes before us are much more strongly mark- 
ed by all its peculiarities than any former publication of the fra- 
ternity. In our apprehension, they are, on this very account, 
infinitely less interesting or meritorious ; but it belongs to the 
public, and not to us, to decide upon their merit, and we will 
confess, that so strong is our conviction of their obvious inferiori- 
ty, and the grounds of it, that we arc willing for once to W'ave 
our right df appealing to posterity^ and to take the jiklgment of 
the present'|;eiieration of readers^ and even of ftlr Wordsworth’s 
former adrinlrerb, as conclusive on this Occasion. If these vo- 
lumes, ‘which have all the benefit of the author’s former popula- 
rity, turn out to be nearly as popular as the tjriddi ballads — if 
they st;ll nearly to the same extent — or ai'e quoted and imitated 
“04 ' ' amomc 
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:.ainong half as many huliyidiiak^ we shall admit that j^r ^ 

worth has come much nearer ihe tnitfa Im judgment of 
xortstituies the chatm of foetry^ than we had jyrevioosly 
ed — and shaU jnstit^e a respectful itiiqUiTy 

into hfe prim!!|^te3Trf opinpGlaitaon than we Iwvc y thought ne- 
cessary. Oh the odier thislittle work, sielected from the 

compmxtiansnf fire matureryeaarsj.and Mitten avow^ly for the 
purpose of je»altfeig a system, wliichhas already excited a: good 
deal of attention, should be gieiiierally rejected by those whose 
- ^prepossessions were in its favour, mere is room to hope, not 
only that the. System itself , will meet with no moib cncour^e- 
ment^ but even that the author will be persuaded to abandon a 
plann^f writingf, which defrauds his industry and tplenU of their 
imtural reward. > . v ‘ " 

Putting ourselves Ihm upon our country, we certainly look for 
a verdict against this publicatimi; and have little doubt indeed of 
the result, upon a fair consideration of the evidence contained in 
these volumes. — accekraie.tlrat result, and to give a general 
f view of the evidence, to tliose into whose hands the record xnay 
, not Have (already falJtm, we must now make a few observations 
and exthipta. 

We shall not resume any of the particular discussions by 
whicih^we formerly attempted to ascertain the value of the im- 
.provemenu which this new school has effected in poetry j '* but 
shall lay the grounds of our opposition, for this time, a little 
more broadlyw The end of poetry, we take 4t, is to please— 
anditbci name, Vite think, is strictly applicable to every .metrical 
composition from which ^VQ receive pleasure, without any Ja- 
bcarjbus exercise . of the understanding. This pleasure may, in 
j gfeneraJ, ’he analyzed into three parts — that which we receive 
from the excitenient of Passion or Emotion — ►that which is de- 
rived. from the play of Imagiuatipn, Or the easy exercise of Rea- 
, Siosv^nd diat wdnch depends On tlie character and qualities of 
the Diction. The tw o first are tlie vital and primary springs of 
poetical delight, and can scarcely Squire explanation to any one. 
The last has been alternately overrated and undervalued by the 
pw^fessers of ihe poetical ^t, cnxd is in such low’ estimation with 
the author now before u$, ,and his .associates, that^dt is necessary 
to say Uv^feW wt>rds in explanation .of it. > , 

Oni^.grera: beauty of dipripd ^fxists only for. those ,, who have 
^ spHie deg*<?e .of scholarship or ifritical skill. This is. w^at de- 
pends on the exquisite praprieiy erf the words and 

t he ^oUcacy with winch they stre adapted to the meaning . which 
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i$ to be ^pressed. Many of the finest passages in Virgil and 
JPbpe derive their principal chaim from the fine, propriety of 
their diction. Anotiier source of beauty, vrhich jBXtends only to 
the more instruct^ class cdF readers, h that wlnicfa^ consists in 
the judicious or happy application of expressions vtrhichbave been 
Sanctified by use of famous writers^i or ^urhich bear the> stamp 
of a simjple or veherableiantiqnity. There are other beauties 
diction/ nowevet, which are perceptible by all— ^the beauties of 
sweet sound and pleasant associations. The melody of words 
and verses is indifferent to no reader of poetry ; but the chief 
reedn^unendation of poetical language is certainly derived from 
those general associations^ which give if a character of dignity or 
elegance, sublimity or tenderness. Every one. knows that there 
are low and mean expressions, as well as lofty and grave ones ; 
and that some words bear the impression of coarseness and vtfl- 
garity^ as clearly as others do of refinement and afTectioh. We 
do not mean, of course, to say any thing in defence of the hack- 
neyed common-places of ordinary versemen. Whatever might 
have been the original character of these unlucky phrase they 
are now associated with nothing but ideas of schoolboy imbecility 
and vulgar affectation. But what we do maintain is, that much 
of the most popular poetry in the World owes its celebrity dhiefly 
to the beauty of its diction 3 aad that no poetry can be long or 
generally acceptable, the language of which is coarse, inelegant, 
or infantine. 

From this great source of pleasure, we Aink the readers of 
Mr Wordsworth are in a great measure cut off. His diction has 
no where any pretensions to elegance ot dignity ; and he has 
scarcely ever condescended to give the grace of correctness or me- 
lody to his versification- If it were merely slovenly and neglect- 
ed, however, all this might be endured^ Strong sense and power- 
ful feeling will ennoble any expressions j or, at leas V no one who 
is capable of estimatirhg those higher merits, will h& dispored to 
mark these little defects. But, in good truth, no man, • now-a- 
days, composes verseSi for publication with a slovenly neglect of 
their ^ language. It is a fine and laborious manufacture, which 
can scarcely ever be made in a hurry j and the faults which it has, 
may/ for the most part, be set down to bad taste or incapacity, 
rathei than to carelessness or oversight. With Mr Wordsworth 
and hil friends,^ it is plain that their peculiarities of diction are 
things of choice, and not of accident. They write as they do, 
upon principle ^axid system; and it evidently costs them much 
pain.* to keep d&wi to tjie standard which they have proposed to 
themselves. They arc, to the full, as much mannerists, too, as 
the poemsters who ring changes on the common-places of maga- 
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zine versification ; and all the drfSsretice betvireen that 

they borrow their phrases from a 4ifFefent and -a scantier gradus ai 
Pamassum, If they were, indeedt'^fitscafd all imitatioh and set 
phraseology, and to bring in no' wdriis imercly for show or for 
inetre^ — as much^ -perhaps,' might be gifinedin freedom and ori- 
ginality, as woold infallibly be lost in allusion lahd authority; but, 
in point of fact, the new poets are just as great borrowers as the 
old ; only that, instead of botrowibg from the more popular pas- 
sages of their illustrious predecessors, they have preferred furnish- 
ing themselves from vulgar billads and plebeian nurseries* 

ITieir peculiarities of diction alohei are chough, perha]^s« to 
render tKehi ridiculous ; but tlie author before us really svems 
anxious tp court this Titerary martyrdom by a device still more in- 
fallible, — we mean, that of coinjechT^g his most lofty, tender, of 
impassioned conceptions, with objects and incidents, which the 
greater part of his readers will probably persist in thinking low, 
silly, or uninteresting. Whether this is from afFectation and 
conceit olone, or whether it may not arise, in some* measure, from 
the seif-illusion of a mind of extraordinary sensibility, nabituated 
to solitary meditation, we cannot undertake to determine. It is 
possible enough, we allow, that the sight of a friend's gi^rnen- 
spade, or a sparrow’s nest, or a man gathering leeches, migiit leal- 
ly have suggested to such a mind a train of powerful impressions 
and interesting reflections ; but it is certain, that, to most minds, 
3»uch associations will always appear forced, strained, and unnatu- 
ral ; and that the composition in which it is attcnripted to exhibit 
them, wUi always' hswe the air of parody, or ludicrous and affected 
singularity. Ail the W’orld laughs at Elegiac stanzas to a sucking- 
pig— -a Hymn on Washing-day---6onnets to one’s grandmother— 
ot Pindarics on gobseberry-pye ; and yet, we are afraid, it wdll 
not be quite easy to convince Mr Wordswortli, that the same ridi- 
cule must inlailioly attach to most of the pathetic pieces in these 
volumes* To satisfy our readers, however, as to the justice of 
this and our other anticipations; we shaH proceed, without fur- 
ther preface, to lay before them short view of their contents* 
The first is a kind of ode ‘ to the Daisy, flat, f .eble, 

and affected ; and in a diction as artificial, and ns much encum- 
bered with heavy expletives? as the theme of an unpractised 
schoolboy. The two following stanzas ^ill swe as a specimen. 

‘ When footbed a while by milder airs, 

I'liee Winter in the garland Weirs 
I'hat thinly fhades his feW'gtey liaitS ; 

Spring ean^t Jhm t%ee ; 

Whole funsmer fi: Ws thine by right ; \ 

^nd Autumn, mebncbdly wight ! 

♦-noth 
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Poth In ihf cnmfen head delight 
when mins are on thee, 
in fttnh and b8mda» a mcfrnce train, > . 

Thoo greet'd the Traveller In the lane ; 

If welcome once thou count'd ft gain ; 

Thou art net Jaunted^ 

Nor car’d If 'thou be fet at naught ; 

And oft alone In nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleafant thought, 

ff^kett Juch are * L p. z* 

The scope of the piece is to say, that the flower Is found every 
where \ and that> it has suggested many pleasant thoughts to the 
author — some chime of fancy * wrong or ri^ht ^ — iome feeling of 
devotion * more or le^s ’ — and other elegancies of the same stamp. 
It ends with this unmeaning prophecy. 

* Thou long the poet’s praife (halt gain ; 

Thou wilt be more beloved by men 

In times to comet then not In vain 

Art Nature’s favourite. ’ T. 6. 

The next is called ‘ Louisa, * and begins in this dashing and 
affected manner. 

* I met Loutfa In the (hade ; 

And, having feen that lovely maid. 

Why Jhoitld I fear to fay 

That (he Is ruddy, fleet, and frong ; 

And down the roehs can leap along, 

Like rivulets in May > ’ I.. 7. 

Docs Mr Wordsworth really imagine that this is at all more na- 
tural or engaging than the ditties of our common song writers ? 

A little farther on we have another original piece,, entitled, 
* The Redbreast and the Butterfly,’ of . vmich our readers will 
probably be contented with the first stanza. 

^ Art thou the bird whom man loves bed. 

The pious bird with the fcarlet bread, 

OUr little Kngltib Robin ; 

The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are fobbing ^ , 

Art tboi| the Peter of Norway Boors : 

Their Thomas In Finland, 

And l^uilia far inland ? 

The bird, whom by fome name or other 
All men who know thee call their brother. 

The darling of children and men ? 

Cruld Father Adam open bis eyes. 

And fee this fight beneath the (kien. 

He’d wi(h to clof^ them again. ’ I. 

This. :t must be confessed, is ‘ Silly Sooth ’ in good earnest. 
The three last lines seem to be downright raving. 

By 
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By and by, we have a piece of tiamby-*pamby ‘ to t^e Small 
Celandine, ’ which we should almost have taken for a professed 
imitation of one of Mr Pfaxlip8''s prettyisms. Here is a page 
of it* . . 

< Comfort have thou of thy merit, 

Kindly, unaiTuminj^ ipirlt 1 ' 

Gilrel«£i‘0f thy fiei^ibourhood, 

Thou doft ihow thy plecfimt face 
Oo the nu>or, af)d iq .the wood, 

In the lane ;—tbcrc> not a pUcc, 

, Hovrfoever mean it be, 

l^ut ’tis good enough for thee* 

^1^ l^fal tlw yellow dowers. 

Children of the flaring hours ! 

Buttercups, that will be fcen, 

Whether we will fee or no ; 

Others, too, of lofty mien ; 

They ha¥e done as worldlings do, 

Taken prr^ife that (hould be thine, 

Little, humble Celandine ! * 1 . 25* 

After talking of its * bright coronet, ' 

* And its arch and wHy ways. 

And itj» ftfire of other praife, 

the ditty is wound up with this piece of babyish absurdity. 

< Thou art not beyond the moon, 

But a thing beneath our Ihoon 

, Let, as old Magdlah did. 

Others roam about the fea ; ' 

Build who wilt a pyramid ; 

Ptaife it ts enough for me. 

If there be but three or four 
Who will love my little flower* * L 30. 
xVtter this come some mote manly lines on ‘ The Character of 
the Happy Warrior,’ and a chivalrous legend on V llv Horn 
oi Egremont Castle, ’ which, without being very good, is very 
tolerable, and fliee from most of the author’s habitual defects. 
Then follow some pretty, but professedly childish verses, on a 
kitten playing with the falling leaves. There is rather too much 
of Mr Ambrose Philips here and there' in this piece also ; but it 
is amiable and lively. 

Further on, we find an ^ Ode to Duty, ’ in which the lofty 
vein is very unsuccessfully attempted. ITiis is the concluding 
stanza. 

* * Stern lawgiver ! yet thou ddfl: wiear 

The Godhead’s moil benignaot grace ; 

Nor know we any thing fo fair * ‘ ^ .2 

A» W the fmiic upon thy face ; * 


Flowen 
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Flowers hugh before thee on their beds j 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou doH preferve the ftars from wraog ; ^ 

And the moft ancient heavens through thee are ftclh and 
ftrong. ' L 73. 

The two last lines seem to be utterly without meaning ; at 
least we have no sort of conception in what sense Duty can be 
said to keep the old skies Jresh^ «nd the stars from wrong. 

The next piece, entitled ^ The Beggars, ' may be taken, we 
fancy, as a touchstone of Mr Wordsworth's rrierit. There is 
something about it that convinces us it is t favourite of the au- 
thor's; though to us, we will confess^ It appears to be a very 
of silliness and affectatson. Our readers $haH have the 
part of it. It begins thus. 

< She h^d a tall man’s height, or niore ; 

No bonret fcreen’d lier from the heat ; 

A long drib floured clokc fhe wore, 

A mantle reaching K* her feei ; 

What other drefs fl*e had I couhl not know ; 

Only file wore a cap that v/as as white as fnbw. 

* Before Ute begging did Q;!e (land. 

Pouring out forrow’S like a fea ; 

Grief after grief ; — on Englifii land 
Such woes I knew could never be , 

And yet a boon 1 gave her ; for the creature 
Was beautiful to fee ; a weed of glorious f^ure ! * I. 77, 78. 
The poet, leaving this interesting person, falls in With two 
ragged boys at play, and * like that woman's face US gold js like to 
gold. ' Here is the conclusion of this memorable adventure. 

< They bolted on me thus* and lo 1 < , ^ ^ . 

Each ready with a plaintive whine ; 

Said 1 , ** Not half an hour ago^ 

Your mother has had alms of mint;.” . 

« That cannot be, one anfwered,, “ She is dead. " 

Nay biSt I gave her pence, and flie will buy you bread. '' 

« She has been dead, Sir, many a day. ” 

** Sweet boys, you’re telling ipe a be ; 

It was your mother, aa 1 fay— * 

And in the twinkling of an eye, 

C'ime, come ! " cried one j and,, without more ado, 

Off to ft me other play they both together Mew, * L 79# 

* Alice Fell ’ is a perfbririantre of the same order. The poet, 
driving into Durham in a po^tebabe, bear$:a sort of scream ; and, 
calling to the post-boy to stop, iinds ^ )i^e girl crying on the 
back of the vehicle. 
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<< My cloke f ” the word wm laft and £rft» 

And loud and biUerly fte ipept» 

As if her vifjr heait rvtmM bmh j; 

And down &im off the cheifie five ha|>t« 

What ails you, child r' die {ohb% « Look here! »» 

1 faw it k wheel entm^» 

A weather beaten rag «b e^r 

From any garden fcaiea»w dandled/* L S59. 

They then extricate the torn ^aitnent) tod the good*-natured 
hard takes the child into ^ carriage atontg with hm. The nar-* 
ratire proceeds— 

** My cbildy in.Dtahm do you dwell} ’* 

She checked herfeif in her dikiefs» 

And faid, My tonne is Alice Fell ; 

I’m fatherlek and kotherleia. 

And 1 to Duihaniy Sir» belong. ** 

, And'then* as ff the thought would choke 
Her very hearty her grief grew ftrong ; 

And all was for her tattei^d doke. 

The chaife drove on | our journey’s end 
Was nrgh $ andy fitting by my iide> 

As if ihe’d loft her only Mend 
She wept, nor would pacified. 

Up to the tavern-door we poft $ 

Of Alice and her grief 1 told ; , , 

And. I gave money to the boft, 

To buy a new cloke for the okL 

« And let it be of duffil gre^, 

Ab warm a doke as man can fell 4 ” 

Proud crniore was (he the next day. 

The little orphan, Alice Fell ! ’ 1 . By, B8* 
fi the printing of Siihh iTadi as this be not felt as ar insult on 
..he public taste, we arO afraid it cannot be insulted* 

After diis follows the lon^st and most elaborate poem in the 
ir^lume, under the title of ^ Resolution and Indeperidezice. ' The 
poet, roving about oh a cahnnon one fine morning, falls into pen- 
sive mitsings oh the fate of the some of son^ which he sums up 
in this fine distich. ^ ' 

^ We poets In out youth begin h gladnds ; ; 

But thereof comes ih the end fie^^c^ndency ahd ihadnefs. ’ ^ 'I. 92 
In the imdst of His meditariona*— ^ 

* I faw a man before me uikwama « 

The ddeft man he feemed that ever wore grey hairs« 


Motionless m a doud the oid»man ftood ; 

That heareth not the loud winds when^ they call ; 

And moveth altogether, if it move at all- 

- At 
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At length, biitifelf uofffttliogi he tbe pond 
Stirred wkh his ftaff, and fis^edlv 4 id Idok 
Upon the muddjr watc;r, which hecopil^ii 

As if he had readilig io # $ 

And now fuch {freedom as I.cputfl 1 ; 

Aiid, drawing to his' fideV to him did fay, 

*« This morning gives os f rbinffe of a glorious day. ** 

** Whrf kfnd of w6ri is thjsl ^hich you purfue ? 
v- i i. lonelonie piat?e for one like you. 

" * ’ttc ahfwer^d me awVi pJhafnre and /urprifi } 

And there was, while he fpake, a fire abput his eyes; 

He told me r&rf to thij ^nd hMiom 
To gather leeches^ bcjng old and poor : 

Employment hazardous and wearifome ! 

And he had many hardfhips to endure : 

From pond to pond he roajti’djt from moor to moor, 
limifing, with God’s good help, by choice or chance : 

And in this way he gain’d an houefi maintenance. ’ I. p. 92 — 95. 
Notwithftanding the diftinftnefs of this anfw^er, the poet, it 
feems. was fo wrapped up. in his own moody fancies, that hr: 
could not attend to it. 

< And now, not knowing what the old man had faid, 

My queftion eagerly did I renew. 

How is it that you live, and '^at is it you do f ** 

He with a fmile did then his words repeat ; '' 

And faid, that, gathering Ueehei\ far and wide 
He travelled ; iUrring ttn^ tdtoui his feet 
The waters of the where they abide. 

Once / could meet fm fttery ; 

But they have dwtndtj^il Ipiig by flow decay ; 

Yet dill I perfeverei and find them where 1 may. V 1 . p. 96, 97. 
This tcry intcrefting ^ccount^ which he is lucky enough at lait 
tp comprehend, fills the poet with oomfort and admiration r r.nd, 
quite giad to find the old imn fo c^erfuh he refolves to take x 
l^on of conteutednefs fr^ him i and the ,poelU ends with this 
pious ejaculation — 

“ God, V , faid i, he my Mp and ftsy fecure $ , > ' 

VU think of the h^b^g^hcrer. QD the Ipndy moor. ’’ L p, 97^ 
We defy tlic bittereft enemy of Mr Wordfwppth to produce any 
thing ac all parallel to ^s fropa iSftj coUofil:ion ctf , Englifi^oetry, 
or even from the fpccimcns uf his fifiend Hr SoutliM^. The vo- 
lume ends with fome fonnetsj in a very difiiuent meafure, of 
which we fli\ll fay fomething by ami by. 

The firft poems Ui the fecond volume were written during a 
tour in Scotland. The firft is a very dull one about Rob Roy ; 
but the title that attrj^d us moft was * an Addrefs to the Sons 
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of Bumi^ after vifittngi^f Father’^ '|prate.’ Never wis my 
thing, however, more milerable. This is one of the four ftaiisBa84 

* Strong bodifd if w be to bear 
Ifltcmpevaiice with left haiow bewaie t 
But if your father^ wit ye Astr, 

Then, then inderdf 
Ye foM of Burnt I for watchful care 

Tl ere will be need* * IT* 29* 

The next is a very tedious, affeAcd performance, called ♦ the 
Yarrow UnvTitcd. ’ The drift of it is, that the poet refuf’* 
ed to viGt this celebrated ilream, becaofe he had * a vUion of 
his own * about it, which the reality might perhaps undo i and, 
for this no lefs fantaftical reafon — 

should life be dull, and fpirits low, 

** *Twill foothe us in our forrow, 

That earth has fooietbing yet to /how, 

** The bonny holms of Yarrow ! ” 11 . p# 35* 

After this we come to fome ineflPablc compofitions, which the 
poet has Gmply entitled, * Moods of my own Mmd ’ One be- 
gins— 

* O Nightingale ! thou furely art 
A creature of a Gery heart— 

Thou Gog’ft as if the god of wine 

Had help’d thee to a valentine. ’ IL p. 42. 

Tills is the whole of another — 

* My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the iky : 

So was it when my life bej^ $ 

So is it now 1 am a map# 1 
So be it when J. (hall oljip 
Or let me die ! 

The child is Father of the man ; 

And I could wi/h my days to be 
IrBound each to each by natural piety. ’ li« p. 

A tliird, ^ on a Sparrow’s Neft, ’ runs thus — 

« Look, Gve blue eggs are gleanaing there ! ^ 

/Vet; vifions baije / Jhen more fair^ 

Nor many profpefis of (kRsht 

More pieaGtig than that fimple Gght. ’ II. p. yj. 

The charm of this fine profpeQ:, however, was, ihdt it reiti^nd jd 
him of another neft which hi$ fifter Emmeline and he had vifi*^< 
in their childhood. 

< She look’d at it as if (be fear’d it 
Still wiihing, dreading to be near it ; \ t 

Such heart was in her, being then 
A little prattler among men* ’ Ac. &c. II. p 54* 

Wc have then a rapturous mfftical odt to the Cuckoo . in which 

- ^ the 
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the audiori utthring after force mud produce nothing 

but absurdity. ^ * v . ^ , 

< O Cbckoo i itidl t eaH tbte birdf 

Or but a wandering irbicf?^ Ih S^i 
And then he sayS| that die said Voice seented to pass from hill to 
hillf * about, and all about t^^AftetWards he assures us, it tells 
him ^ in the vale of visionary hp^, * atid eaUs it a darling ; but 
still insists, 'that it. is 

* No bird ; but Sti invi^le thlhgi 

A voice-^a ttiyfterr* ’ IL p. 5S. 

It is afterwards * a hope ; ^ and * a love ; ^ and, finally^ 

* O bie 0 ed hirdi the earth we pace 

Aga^in appears to be 

All uiifubftantiah ^aery place, ^ 

That is fit home for thee ! * It. p. 59* 
x^fter this there is an address to a butterfly^ whom he invites 
to visit him, in these simple strains— 

* This plot of orchard-ground is oUrs ; 

My trees they arc, my lifter*? floWctU ; 

Stop here whenever you are weary. ^ IL p. 6t» 

We come next to a long story of a * Blind Highland Boy, * 
who lived near an arm of the sea, and had taken a most unnatu- 
ral desire to venture on that perilous element. His mother did 
all she could to prevent him } but one mofning, when the good 
woman was out of the w'ay, he got into a vessel of hiS own, and 
pushed out from the shore. 

* In fuch a vclTcl nc*er before 

Did human creature leave the fhote. ^ IL p. 72. 

And then we are told, that if the sea should get rough, ^ a bee-- 
hive would be ship as safe. ^ * But say, w^hat was it ? ' a poerica! 
interlocutor is made to exclaim most naturally \ and here iciiow'^ 
eth the answer, upon which all the pathos and interest of thu sto- 
ry depend. 

* A Household Tua/llke ooe of thofe 

Which women ufe to wafo tbeir clothrs ! ! \ IL p. 7a. 
This, it will be admitted, is carrying ,tbe matter as far as it wiU 
V'eil go 5 nor is there any thing, - down to the wiping of shoes^ 
O'* the evisceration of chickens,— which may not be introduced 
, poett*;/, if this is tolerated. A boat is sent out and brings the 
boy i'^hore, who being tolerably frightened, we suppose, promises 
CO go tr no more ; and so the story ends. 

Tlien \re have a poem, called * the Oreeii Linnet,* which opensi 
with the p^et*$ telling us, 

A ubuperiug leaf tfi QQW my jay. 

And tlra a bird will be the iojf . 

That doth my foecy * IL p. 79^ ^ 
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and closes thus — 

< White thus bt(^ my eyes he gltamir 
A brother of the teave^ lie 

When in a monsent forth he tcemt 
^ Hie |ittte foog 2B guflues ; 

Ae if it pleabMhiet to dif^Ui 

And mock the form which be did feigff^ 

While he wa« danang with the train 

or leavee aipong the bofhee. ’ XL p. dr. 

The next is called ‘ $tar Gazers. * A set of people peeping 
through a tclescopej all seem to cpme away disappointed witli the 
sight ; wtereupofi thus sweetly moralircth our poet. 

< Yet, fhowman, where can lyi^ the caufe ? Shall thy implement haw 
"‘blamty 

A boaiter that, when he is tried, fails, and put to flianie ’ 

Or is it good as others are, and be their eyes in fault > 

Their eyes, of minds f or, finatty, is this refplendent valik 

Or, is it rather, that conceit rapacious is and ilrong, 

And bounty never yields fo fiitfch but it feems to do her wtong ' 
Or 18 it, chat when human fouls a journey long have luul, 

And are retiuned into themfelves, they cannot but be fad £ ’ J F p. 811 
There are then some really sweet and amiable ver^es on a ^ rench 
lady, separated from her own children, fondling tlie baby of a 
neighbouring cottager j^after which we have tins quintessence 
of unmeaningness, entitled, * Foresight. ’ 

* That is work which I am rucing-m 
Do as Charles and 1 are doing ! 

Strawberry bloifonu, one and all, 

We muft {pare them^here are many • 

Look at it«^he flower is (mall. 

Small and low, though fair as any i 
Do not Couch it ! fnmmers two 
1 am older, Aime, than you. 

Pull the primrofe, After Anne ! 

Pull as many as you can. 

Primrofes, the fpting may love them*^ 

Sommer knows but Kttle of them : 

Violets, do what they wllh 
WitherM on thel ground ikioftlyef 
DaifleAwillbedhlfies ftiU; 

Daifies they muft Itv? abd die t 
Fill your hp, and fill yoor bo&di, 

Only fpare the lbrawhc^<iHdl(^ ^ tl. 1x5, ilA 
Afterwards come sbme suntiks abottt aA Mb repeftOM 
voice ; here is one for a J 

< Whence the voice f l&om atr ,oc dwh V * 

, Tbis ik emho k 0 ,, * 

Jbt 
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But a ftartliog found bad biitb» 

As the hoAmift daaaa fisll wH^ * IL p. 1 13 . 

Then we have Elegiac dtaneaa * to the Spdde of a friend^ ’ be« 
ginning— 

* Spade ! with which WiftiufOtt hath tiliM bii land^i ^ 

— but too dull to be tjuoted any further;. 

After this there is a MinstrePs Songi on the Restoration of 
Lord Cliilbrd the Shephetd> v^hith id in a very diiTerent strain 
of poetry ; and then the Volume is VrOtiUd up with an * Ode^ * 
whn no Other title but the motto, Paulo majoHt canaknus. This is^ 
beyond all doubt, the most illegible and Unintelligible part of the 
publication. We can pretend to give tid analysts or e^rplanation 
of it ; — our readers must make Wnat they can of the following 
extnuts. 

« —But tbete’s a treci of many oue, 

A fingk field which 1 hare look’d upon» 

Both of them fpeak of fotUethiug that is gone : 

The ^nfy at my feet 
Doth the fame tide Repeat : 

V/hitlicr IB fled the vifioaary gleam > 

Whca is ft now, the gloiy and the dream ? ’ 11 . 

♦ O joy ! that ift our embeta 
Is fomething that doth lire, 

That nature yet lemembcl'i 
what was fo fugitive i 

The thought of out paft years in me doth breed 

Perpetual beoedi&ioof : oot indeed 

For that which it moft worthy to be bleft % . 

Delight and liberty* the fimple creed 
Of childhood, whether flattcrif^ #r at reft. 

With new-born hope for ever in his breaft 
Not for tbefe I raife 
The fong of thanks and pcaifo ; 

But for thofe obftinatc queftioninga 
Of fenfe and outward thingai 
Fallings from ns, vanifotngs ; 

Blank tnifgidngs of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realis’d, 

High fnftiirdts, before which out mosla! nSturS 
jbid trembte like a goUty thing furptfeM t 
But for tlioft mft adeiniotf^ 

Tiiofo (Mdwy 

Which w ttiey tlifiy msy. 

Ate ySt the fountain Kj^t M OUr day^ 

Are ye^ a maBit light of aB oOf lSeetn|t • 

hfphcM us, tAsfijh pi, and nisklS 

P Our 
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Our noiff years feem moments Sn the being 
Of the eternal fileiMie : tnitbs thil mket 
To pmfb 

Which neither liflletsndlsi. :2U>r mad ^deavpar* 

Nor imm tipr boy^ 

Nor all that is at CAiaditfr «dth joy. 

Can Dttedy aboliih.or dc%oy i . 

^ .Heoce, in a feafw ef 'cslm weather* . , 

, . ' Though jfiland fkr we be* , . , • 

Our fouls have fight of that immortal fea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a, momeiit travel t hither, 

And fee tlic children f|>ort upon the fiiore. 

And hear the oughty waters rolling evermore. ’ IT. j ;;* 4 . 6. 

W^e have thus gone throtugh this publication, with a view to 
enable our readers to determine, whether the author of the verses 
which have now been exhibited, is entitled to claim the honours 
of an improver or restorer of our poetry, and to found a new 
school to supersede or new*model all our maxims on the subject. 
If we were to stop here, we do not think that Mr Wordsworth, 
or his admirers, would have any reason to complaiii •. for w^hat 
w'c have noMr quoted is undeniably the most peculiar and clurac- 
teristic part of his publication, and must be defended and ap- 
plauded if the merit or originality of his system is to be iierious- 
ly maintained. In our own opinion, however, the demerit of 
that system cannot be fairly appretiated, until it be shown that 
the author of the bad verses which w^e have already extri,cted, 
can '//rite good verses when he pleases ; and that, in point of fact, 
he does always write good verses, when, by any accident, he is led 
to abandon his system, and to transgress the laws of that school 
w'hich he would fain establish on the ruin of all existing authority, 
length to which our extracts and observations have already 
tended, necessarily restrains us widiin more narrow limits in thivS 
of our citations ; hut it will not require much labour to find 
a pretty decided contrast to some of the passages we have already 
detailed. The song on the testbration of Lord Clifford is put in- 
to the mouth of an ancient minstrel of the family } and in com- 
posing it, the autlior was therefore, almost irresistibly, to a- 
dopt the manner and phrs^seology that is understood to be con- 
nected with that sort of compositiqu, and to throw aside his own 
babyish incidents and fantastical sensibilities. How he has suc- 
ceeded, the reader will be able t;o from the few following 
extracts. The poem opens in this spirited manner — 

* High in the brcz^hlels' hall the mitiftrel fate, 

And Emont’s ^nur^nur mingled with the fong.--;* 

The words of ^ ancient, I thu« tranilate, ' 

. ^ A feilal ftmia that hath hem filent long. 
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From town ^ tdwo> from tower to towtT, 

The red rofe is a gladfbme fiower. 

Her thirty ytars of winter paft, , 

The Ted rofe is revived «t laft 
She lifts her head for etidleft Spnngy 
For everladtng bloflbmirijg ! II* p. . 1 
After alluding^ in a animated manner, to troubles and 
perils which drove the youth o( the^heto into concealment^ thc^ 
minstrel proceeds-^ 

* Alas ! when evil mn m fbongf 
No life is good, no pleafate lobg. 

The boy tnoft part from Mofedate^s gro^s, ' 

And leave Blencathani’s rugged coves,' “ 

And quit the flowei-b that fummer' brings > , / 

To Glenderamakin’s lofty fpiings ; 

Muft vanxih, and hk carekb cheer < 

Be turned to .heavinefs and fear. 

~Givt Sk Lancelot ThielkeU pxaifo, I 
Hear it, good man, old in days! 

Thou tree of covert a^d of reft 
Tor this ynwng bird that is diftreft. 

Among thy branches fafe he lay, , 

And hr was free to fport and play, 

When Falcons were abroad for prey, ’ IL 1 33 ^ 4 * 

The poem closes in this tnann^# 

• — Now another day is con^, 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom ; ! ' ' 

He hath thrown afide hts crook,' 

And hath buried deep his book ; 

Armour rafting in his halls 

On the blood of Clifford calls 

** Quell the Scot, ” exclaims the huce, 

BeJar to me the heart of France, ^ ^ 

Is the longing of the fliield— , , 

Tell thy name, thou trembling field $ , 

Field of death, where’er thou be, 

Groan tlwu with pur viftoiy I . 

Happy day# .b®d naighty houry > • 

' When our A^epherd, in his power, 

. Mail’d and hors'd, with l^e, and fwbrd^ 

. Tf his anceftors reftoFd, , . 

Lj^c a ^appealing Rar* . , . ’ , . , . 

Lifcse t rltury from nfa**^ 

Firll (baU fifcad the flock of War l 

Alatf . File fervent haiper did not 

That for a tranotii! foul'the'lay wasTramect, 

' ' ‘F 3 ' ■ ■ ■ Whip, 
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Whot long coinpeQ*d ia liiiinb{« to igfti , 

Was foft^iied intp ibotb*dt wd tanwd^ 

In him tba favagc viitiie of racef 
Revangej and all thopghtl were dead • 

Nor did he pbangr ; hut l^e^it io loft; ptipe ^ 

The wifdom which advcrfttjr l^ad bred. 

Glad were the tde«t aod every oottege Wtth | 

The Shepherd Lord Was honoured more aid mam e 
And, ages after lie wae kid iti earthy 

The Good Lord ChSbrd wit the nime be hove* * 

1. 136— I3i. 

All English wtiteta o£ soimett have imitated Milton 5 U in 
this way, Mr Wordsworth, when he writes sonnets, eseapes again 
from ^he trammels of his own unfortunate system ; and the con- 
sequence IS, that his sonnets are as much superior fp the gre.'ter 
pari of his other poepts, as Milton's sonnets arc sapenor to his. 
We give the following < On the Extinction of the Venetian 
Jlcpublic. ' 

♦ Once did Ihe hold the goigeous Eaft h fee : 

And was the faft^ard of the Weft : the worth 
Of Venice did not All below her biith# 

Venice, the cldeft child of Bberty* 

She was a maiden cky, bright and free ; 

No guile reduced, no force could yiolate $ 

And when (he took unto herfelC a mate 
She muft efpoufr the everlafting Sea. 

And what if Ihe had feen thofe glories fede, 

'Ihofe titles vanlih, and tliat ftrength decay, 

Yet ihall fomc tribute of regret be pid 
When her long life bath reachM its frnal day : 

Men are we, and muft grieve when even the fhadc 
’ Of that which omre was gieat is pafsV away. ' L t ji. 

The following is entitled • I^ndon. ' 

< Milton! thou (hould'ft be hving at this hour : 

England hath need of thee : ftie is a fen 
Of ftognant waters : alurr^ (Word ftad pn, 

Eirefide, the heroic wcaJtH of kafl ?n4 bower, 

J&ve f<^!ted their ancient EngiiA dower 
Of inward happineft. We are (iriftih nwh $ 

Oh f ralft na up, retiun to us again i 
And give tis mamiersy virtue* freedotUiy puwtr. 

Thy toul was like a ftar, and dwelt apart : 

Tiiou hadft a voice whefe found ym Kke the &a ; « ^ 

Pure as the naked heaeans, mageilaCft ftre. 

So didft thou tiavel on life's commoin way. 

In cheerful godlinefsi and yet thy heart 
' 1 5 '** lowlieffc dudes on itfelf did lay. ' I. 140, 

Wo 
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We 2tM(ke for this otlher ; thenigh the four first lines are 
bad, and * week-day man ’ is by «o meanaf ii Miltonic epithet. 

* 1 griev’d for Buonaparte with a vain 
And ai^ uiithinkiiig griei! The vital bIbod 
Of that man’s mind what can it be ^ What food 
Fed his firft hopes ? What knbwledge could te galr^ ? 

’Tis not in battles that from youtli We train 
The governor who mufi be wife apd good. 

And temper with tlie fternnels of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and cheek as womanhood. 

Wifdom doth live with ch^rep roiind her knees : 

^ fktolca, leifure, perfed freedom, and the talk 
u Man ixoldt with week-day man in the honriy walk 
Of the mkid’s buGoels : thefe are the degmes 
By which true fway doth mount ; this is the ftalk 
iViie pnwer dqib grow on ; and her are thefep ’ L 13c. 

When *ook at these, and many stiTi passages, in the 
of ^!tis author, it ta impossible not to feel a mixture o( 
indignation compassion, at that strange infatuation which has 
" ' im up from dae fair exercise of hts talents, and withheld 
ic f/uMic the many excellent productions that would other- 
wise have taken the place of the trash now before us. Even 
in the worst of these productions, there are, no doubt, occasional 
little traits of delicate fofelkig and original fancy ^ but tliesc are 
quite lost and obscured in the mass of childishness and insipidity 
with which tlioy are incorpomed ; nor can any thing give us a 
more melancholy view of the debasing^ affects of this n.iscrable 
theory, than that it has given ordinary men a tight to woiuli r at 
the folly and prosuniptioti of a man gifted like Mr Wordsworth, 
and made him appear, in his second avowed publication, bKc a 
bad imitator of me worst of his former productions. 

We venture to hope, that there is now an end of ibis toliy ; 
and that, like otHef fdliies, it will be found to have cured itsek 
by the extravagances resulting from its unbridled indulgence. In 
tros point of view, the publication of the volumes before us may 
ultimately be of scn^icc to the good cause of literaturp. Many 
a generous rebel, it is said, has be&n reclaimed to his allegiance 
by the speaacle of lawless outrage and excess presenlod in the 
condujt the insurgents 4 and we think there is every reason to 
hope, that xK* lamentable consequences which have resuhed from 
Mr Words wo'th’s open violation of the estabhshed laws of poetry, 
will operate as c vvholesofne warning to those who might other- 
wise have been seduedd by his example, anti be the means of re- 
storing to that ancient and venerrbie code iti> due humour ai>d au- 
thority. 
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ters. By Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Bart. Secpnd Edition. 
3 vol. Hyo. 27s. boards. 

nOTANY. 

^ndcx Plantarvnp, or an Alphabetical Arrangemem oi all the 
G.mera and Species of Plants hitherto described, witli References, 
to Original Authorities for each Genus and Species^ 8cc^ ^c. By 
W. Bi Cpyt. 

DRAMA, 

The Fortress, a Melo^Drama. By T. E, Hook, Esq. Ss, 

fpUCATION. 

Chronological, Biographipal, and Miscellaneous E^^rcisfS, on 
a new Plan : designed for the D^ily Use of Y oung Ladies. By 
WiUiarl Jlutkf. The Third Edition, greatly rnUtged. 7s*? 
bortfds, or 7s. 6d. bound, 

Advice to Youth, containing a Compenditnn of the Uutkspf 
Hqjpati Eife in Yuqtb 2^4 Manhood. By Hugh Blair. U* bd. 

Tfie 
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lB09r« ^arierly Lifl of Ne%u Publications^ 

The or Cautioiwry Stories irt Ver^sp, a 4 iipted to the 

Idea^ of Cjiildren, with Thirty Engravings* 

Elements of German Grammar, intended for Beginners- By 
George Henry Noejiden, 

The Preceptor ^and his- Piipils j pr>; Dialogues, Exersplscs ,oii 
GraWrtnif' in' ' and \he English * Gtaimhar in garticiilar- 

By George Cr:aU>. Ss.'6d. boards. • ' 

Questiones Grsecse, or, Questions adapted for the Eton Greek 
Gr^miMar, .»y. the Jtev. Jtmn Simpsbn- Is. 6d. 

" An Introduction to the StPdy of English Grammar. By ’Roger 
Kilson. 2 s. bound* ^ , 

An for Justice in the Cause of Tet^ Thousand Poor 

Childron, atid for the Honour* of the Holy ^Scriptures ' 5 Being 
Rf ply to the Visitation Charge of Charles Daubeny, Xfchdeacon 
of Sarum. Third Edition, with Additions. ’By Joseph Lan- 
caster*' ' 2 s.' ■' 

Ah Ejstsy' Grammar of Natural and Experimental Philosophy 
for the TTse of Schools, with Ten Engravings. By the Rev. Da- 
vid B^air, Ss. bound. ^ 

Tl' First Catechism for Children, containing common Tilings 
nece^; ry to be known, and adapted to the Capacity and Curiosi- 
ty of Children between Four and Ten Years of Age. By the 
Rev. David Blair. 9d. . ^ 

Sketches of Human Manners, delineated in Stories intended 
to illustrate the Characters, ReBgion, and singular Customs of 
the Inhabitants of different Parts of the World. By Priscilla 
Wakeneld. 2 s. ^ed. bounds 

A New Spanish ^nd English Gramiriar, in Two, Parts. By 
Thomas Plah(|uais, Grammarian. f 2 s. boards. . 

■ f?rNE arts!; ’ ’ ‘ ' 

A Series of Engravings to illustrate Dante, engraved by Piroli 
of Rome, from Compositions in the Possession of TBomas, Hope 
Es^. ' By John Plaxman. Folio, f/. 4s* bdafdst 

“ _ msT^oky. ’’ , 

The History of the World from the Reign of Alexander to 
that of Augustus ; comprehending the latter ages of European 
Greecep and the Hi^ory of the Gt^k .^Ku'gdoms in, Asia 
Africa, ^rom tb^ ^undatioii to tWir' besiiruct^^ &c. By 
John Gillies. 2 vol. 4to,, 4/. 4s. boards. 

A enhr^cced Series of Npfes on,; the Revpiutions of jthe 
pritciucu Staves which composed the of Charlemagnei 

from hir Cdfonatfoh tn 814 to its DisiiOlution in 1808, ?cc* By 
Charles Butler Esq. Royal Syp. 15s. boards. 

The Rrigh of Gharicmagnei cohwdi^jr^ chiefly with Reference 
: , ; ^ ^ ‘ ^ to 
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to Religion, L<iws, Literature, ntd Manners. By H«Ury jCard. 
Uro. 6s. boards. 

Great and good Deeds of Danes, Norwegians, and Holataint>w 
aiii> ^ collected by Ove Mailing, Counsellor & Conference, Cte. 
to his Danish Majesty, and translated into English by the AutW^ 
of a Tour in Zealand, &c. 4to. 21s, Royal, 1/. lIs. 6d. 

An Abridgement of the Roman History, from ^e foundation 
of the City of Rome, to the Dissolution of the Western Empire^ 
written on a Plan calculated to assist the Memory. By Sophia 
Zeighenhist. 2 vd. ISmo. 6s. 

Companion to the Lakes in Lancashire, Westmorehmd, 
and Cumberland. By Thomas Sanderson, is. bound. 

The State of France, duriim the Tears 1802-.S-‘4-S,<and 6 1 
containing Particulars of the Treatment of the English Captircf, 
and Observations on the Government, Finances, Population, Re> 
Itgion, Agriculture, and internal Cmmerce of that Country; 
with Anecdotes illustrative of the Character of the Chief of the 
French Government. By W. T. Williams Esq, 2\ol. Sro. 

I Os. 6d. bound. 

Modern History for the Use of Schools, exhibiting a sur ,.iiary 
View of the Rise, Progress, Revolutions, Decline and ,‘'aU of 
the various Modem Nations in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame» 
rica, from the Age of Charlemagne, to the year 1807. By the 
Rev. John Robinson. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

taw. 

''^eluti in Speculum, or a Scene in the High Court of Admiral- 
n ; ..'.i.mlaying the frauds of Neutral Flags, as exemplified in the 
Case of the Suenus, with Remarks on me Prosecution for Libel 
instituted against the Author by Admiral Montague. By James 
Browne. Ss. 6d. 

A correct Account of the Trial at large of Ross Do’ oily Esq. 
Pot t'Caiptain, Plaintiff, and .Sir Home Popham, Knight, lief. n<i» 
ant, before Sir James Mansfield, at WcstminsteT-Hall, deciding 
a ^estion tff great Importance to all Naval and Military Offi> 
ce^ 2s. 6d. 

Minutes of a Court Martial, holden on. Board his Majesty’s 
fiNp ‘Gladiator, m Pot^moutli Harbour, on Monday the 20th of 
July 1 807, and the following Days, for the Trial of Captain La- 
nociie, with an Appendix, 8tc. &c. Ss. 6d. 

A correct Abstract of the several Training Acts. 6d. 

An Abstract of the Militia and Volunteer Acts. 6d. 

' A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Exclunge, Promissory Notts^ 
.ind Ix'tters of Credit in Scotland. By >ViIliam Glen. Wtftef, 
iSli^gow. 8vo. 7s. 6d, bja.(ls. 
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LBXlCOCRAVSnr. 

A OidionAry of the Ancient Langnage of SeotUndt with the 
EtymoM i eontaiiuag Cognato W<iraa is die didttrent Lan* 
guagea. By Kobert Allan, Surgeon. No. 1. 410. 2s. 6 d. 

LOOic. 

Eegic, or an E^y ob (he Elements, Principles, aaui DiffereQlC 
of Beefoowg. By Richard i^wan £fq. 2 voU ihro. 
tos. twnrda* 

, * ^ MEOICIHE. 

A Eetter containing feme Obfervations on FraAurea of the 
jLiOWor Idntba 1 to which is added an Account of a Contrivance 
to admi lifter Cleanlinela and Comfort to the Bedridden, dec. with 
Koto. By Bir James Earle, 8vo. 3B.fewed. 

The Edinbargit Medical and Phylical Dt^iouary. By Robert 
Morris, James lE^endrick, and others, avol. 410. 4I. boards. 

Obiemtiom on the Prqiaration, Utility, and Admiqiftration 
pt the Qigitalis Purpurea, or Foxglove, in Dropfy of the Cbeft, 
Confumpt'on, Hemorrhaoe, Scarlet Fever, Meaftes, £tc. &c. By 
William Hamilton, ds. boards. 

A* 'eatife on the Difeafes of the Joints ; bemg the Obferva- 
riens Icr vrhitH the Frine for iSod was adjudged by the Royal 
College of Surgeons in london. By Samuel Cooper, js. tvo, 
boards. , 

A PemuUr View of Vaccine Inoculation, with the practical 
Mode 01 rondufiing it ; (bowing the Analogy between the Small- 
Pox and he Cow-Pox, and the advantages of the latter By Jo- 
ieph Adsjus. 48’ dd. boards. 

Report of the Royal College of Pbyficians on the State of Vact 
'ination. 8vo. dd. 

The Edinburgh Medical *and Surgical Journal, exhihitiog 4 
CQUcife View of the lateft and mod important Difeeveriee in Me» 
dicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. RU. Publiftteo ouarterlv. 

(S. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Totter to the Freeholders of the County of Hunringdou, 
By Edwsrd Maltby, Vicar of Buclcden. 8vo. is. dd. 

A .New Pormapt end Extinfk Peerage of England, or Genealogf. 
■jf thotfi: Peers made by Writ or Creation, whole Titles ate pro* 
ramed to be either Dormant, in Abeyance, or abfeltitely Extinfi* 
irom the Norman Con^neft to the year 1B06. By T. C. Baidcs. 
4:0. 42s. boards. 

A Letter from an Irifti Dignitary to an EngUlh ClergynMn <»\ 
the SutjefT of Tythes in Irel^d. is. 

Mentoriana, or a Letter o! Admnnition an''. Remonftranqa tq 
his Royal H'ghneB the Dulse of York. 2s. 


A 
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A Coi^lete Vindication of the Conduct of his Royal High** 
s\eh^ the Duke of York« in Reply to the Four Charges eidiibtted 
against him in a Pamphlet entitled Mcntoriana* ” is* 6d. < 

Royal Investigation. 7s< boards. 

The Cause of the Increase of Methodism and Dissent, &c. 4s. 

Two I setters on the Subject of the Catholics, to my Brcrther Abra/* 
ham who lives in the country. By Peter Plainley, Esq. is* 6d. 

Advice to a Young Reviewer^ with a Specimen of the Art* Is^ 

An Account of the Nature and Present Statd of the Philanthro- 
pic Society, 1807. Is. 

J^ttm from England. By Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella. 
Translated from the Spanish. 3 vol. 12mo. 

Conspiracy Detected ; or, some Recent Publications qddresstvl 
to the Duke of York, analytically Reviewed. 2$. 6d. 

Specimens of English Prose Writers, from the Earliest Periods 
to the close of the Seventeenth Century ; with Sketches, Bio- 
^raphical and Literary ; including an Account of Books, as well 
as of their Authors, with occasional Criticisms, &c. By George 
Burnett. 3 vol. 8vo* 27s. boards. 

Plan and Regulations of the New Rupture Socie^, estal lish^d 
under the Patronage of the Duke of York, for the Relief of both 
Sexes aihicted with Herniary Complaints and Prolapsus ; with a 
List of the Governors, &c. 

'Hie Compiler, or Literary Banquet. NO. I. (To be conti- 
nued every fortnight.) 6d. 

An Eicposition of the Circumstances which gave to the 
Election of Sir Francis Burden, for Westminster, and of the 
principles which governed the Committee who conducted that 
Election. By order of the Committee. Is. 6d. 

Ancient Indian Literature, illustrative of the Researches of tlie 
^Asiatic Society, instituted in Bengal, January H 1^04, from 
^>riginai Manuscripts. 10$. (>d. boards. 

letters on Capital Punishments, addressed to the English Judges. 
By Beccaria Anglicus. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Essay on Population. By the Rev. T R. 
Malthus, in a Series of Letters. To w^hich are added Extracts 
from the Essay, with Notes. 8vo. 8s. bound. 

Female Art, or, True and False. By Ann Pile. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

ITie Bonne Bouche of* Epicurean Rascality, dedicated to the 
wor*5t Man in bis Majesty’s Dominions. To which will be added 
a Postscript, containing a Coirosive Styptic to the Poisonous Ef*-' 
Jects of a Pamphlet, announced for publication, entitled, “ ITie 
Agent and bis natural Son. ” Ss* 6d. 

The Case of John Mason, Esq. Barrister at Law, who wa» ron- 
goed as a State I’risoner in Kilmainham, for two years ^ contain- 

ing 
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mg Addresses and Letters to the Earl of Hardwicke, the Duke of 
Bed&ffd^ &c. &c. aaid Letters from the above Personages,; most 
respectfully submitted to the Consideration of the Commons in 
Parliament assembled* 8vo. 4s. ee'wped. ^ ^ ■ 

The Agent and his Natural Son, a new and true' Story, ’u^hh 
important Strictures on the Cotnmsmder in Chief, relative to his 
Duties and his Confidents. 5s. 

Heath and Stodart’s Shakespeare^ illustrated with numerous 
h^hly finished Plates. 6 vol. 4to. 15/. 1 5s. 

Camden's Britannia. By Richard Gough, 8ccl 4 vol. folio. 
16/. 16s. 

Patriotic Sketches, written in Connaught. By Miss Owenson. 
2 vol. 9s. . 

The Crisis, by the Author of ** Plain Facts, ” or, “ A Reriew 
of the Conduct of the I^ate Ministers. ** 2s. 6d. 

Obser various on the Prophet Jonah. By a Farmer. 12mb. Is. 

The Lie Direct, or, a Refutation of the Cliargcs in the Procla- 
mation of President Jefferson. By Jasper Wilson, jun. Is. 6‘d. 

A Speech on the Utility of the Learned Languages, in Opposi- 
tion to Mr Cobbet’s Assertion, delivered at the British Forum, tiie 
12th vi April, 1 807 ; to which is added, a humorous Speech on 
the Question of the Mad Dogs. By Samuel Fleming. 8vo." is. 

A Reply to the Edinburgh Review, on the Foreign Policy of 
Marquis Wellesley's Administration in India. Comprising an 
Examination of the late Transactions in the Carnatic- By Law- 
rence Dundas Campbell, Esq. 8\'0. 6$. boards. 

Causes and Consequences of the French Emperor's Conduct 
towards the Jews. By an Advocate for the House of Israel. 
12mo. Ss. 6d. sewed. 

The Mathematical Repository, NO. VII. ; containing, 1st, 
Thirty Mathematical Questions with their Answers. Origi- 
nal Essays on Mathematical subjects. Sd, Mathematical Me- 
moirs. extracted from Works of Eminence. 'By Thomas Ley- 
bourn of the Royal Military College. (To be continued;) 2s. fid. 

Essay on the Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian, in which 
die Objections of Malcolm Laing Esq. are particuhrly consider- 
ed and refuted. By Patrick Ghrsdiam, D. D. Minister of Aber*. 
foyie. 8va. 12s. ooards. 

NATURAL HISTORT. , 

The Natural History of British Inisects, explaining tliem in 
their several states, with the Periods of their TransxormatitA^s," 
their Food, Economy, &c. By E. Eienovan. Vol. 12. Royal' 
8vo. 81s. 6d- borrds. r. , 

Transactions of die Entomological Society of LondoO. Part I; 
wkh Plates. 5s. ^ . i i 
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A History of tbe Fotii. By Dawtoa Tumcft wiA vis 
ed Engravuigs. Voi> I. 76. 64. To fas oentiaaed msMblfv < ' 

HOTELS. 

The Misaatliropic Fai]>er» or ^ Gsarded Becfeb By AGM 
Smith. 6 ITol. ISs. beards. 

But which ? or» Domestic Grieraitca the WtiiotaBat Foods 
ly. By die Author of Leopold. A to!. 106. 

The Catholic, a Romance. S toI. ISs. boards. 

Mystic Srouldue v or, Such 'rhiugs have beco. A ftpaitbh 
Romance. »f John Paloiei. 2 vol. Ss. boards. 

Florentine. 1 toI. By B. Thompson. 

The Fi^itire Oountess. 4 toL boards. 

Margarctte j or, The Intricacies of the Heart. 12iti0. 12s» 

boards. 

The Fatal Revenge ; or the Family of Monloiio. A Rotnstice. 
By Dennis Jasper Murphy. S vol. £18. boards. 

Family Annals } or. Worldly Wisdom. By hhrv Hunter. 
3 vol. tBs. 

Gil Bias de Santillanc. A Novel. By A. R. Le Sage. Near* 
ly ttaoshcted from the last Paris Edition by Martin Smart, and 
illustrated by one hundred Engravings, Brom Designs by FrertCh 
and Spanish Artists. 4 voL post 8vo. 3 giutieas bomrds. Royal 
16mo. 26$. bound. 

Julien 4 or, My Father’s House 4 altmed from the Freach of 
Durray Dumenil. By Mrs Meeke. 4 vcd. 1/. sewed. 

Philip Stanley. By C. B. Browne. 2 vol. Ts. 

Erestina. A Tale from the French. By Francis LathOm 
Edar. Ss. 

A Peep at our Ancestors. By Henrietta Rouvieie. 4 vnl. 
18s. 

Onrinna, or, Italie. Trandated from dm French of Iifodam de 
Stael, Holstein. 3 vol. 1/. 

Confessions of Coiutantia. A Tale. S vol. 13s. 6d. bound. 

Three Germans. A Romance. 4 vol. i/. bound. 

FOB TRY. 

Moses, under the Direcl||Sn of Divine Providence, conducting 
the (^Udren of Israel from Egypt to d» Promised LanA A 
Prize Poon, recited in the Theatre of Oafbrd, June 19. 1607i 
Is. ' 

A Satirical Poem, in Two Parts. 4to. 2s. 61. 

All Talents in Ireland^ a Batincal Poem. With Notes hf 
Scrutator. 2 b. . 

A Pastoral Epilogne to All the lUents. ” Is. 1 

Melviih'’s Mantle; being a Parody on the Poem, entitled, 
« Elijah's Mantle. ” lu6d. ' .. .1 

Honrs 
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’ Moxn of Idleness, a Series of Poems, and Translations* By 
George Lord Byton, *i Minor, tvo. 6s. boards. 

The Poetical Works of Eiasimis Darwin ; containing the Bo- 
tanfOal G^den, in Two Parts, and. the Temple of Nature^ With 
philosophical Notes and Plates, now first collected. S srol. Sro. 
U 11s. 6fL boanrds. 

An Essay on Fatei with other Poems. By John Baines, tbir« 
teen years of age. Ss. boards. 

Pro’s and Con’s for Cupid and Hymen, in a Series of metrical 
satiric Dialogues. Exhibking the Horrors and Delights of being 
over Head and Ears in Love, with the supreme Felicity and 
Wretchedness of Matrimony. To which are added several odier 
Pieces. By Jenkin Jones. 7s. boards. 

The Harp of Erin, or, t}»e Poetical Works of the late T. Der- 
mody. Edited by J. G. Raymond. 2 vol. iSs. 

Contemplations. A Poem, with Tales and other Poeticad 
Compositions. By John Fenwame. fivo. 6$. bound. 

Poems, written at Lancaster. By John Hodgson. Svo. 5s^ 
bound. 

The Sweets of Solitude, and other Poems. By Thomas Bur- 
net dvo. Ss. 6d. bound. 

Critical Opinions and Complimentary Verses on the Poms of 
H. Downman, M. D., particularly on those addressed to Thespia. 
Edited by a Friend. To the above are added Verses, occasioned 
by the Death of Lieutenant-General Simcoe, and of the Rev. 
Archdeacon Moore. 2s. 

Ltictus Ntlsoniani ; or. Poems in the Latin and English lan- 
guages. Written on the Death of Lord Nelson, for wc Tuito- 
nian Gold and Silver Prize Medals. Royal lito. 1/. bound. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter from Sir Philip Francis to Lord Viscewnt Howkk, 
on the State of the East India Company, is. 

A Standard oi the English Constitution *, whh a retrospective 
View of Historical Occurrences before and after the RevoiutioQ. 
8vo. 6s. boards. 

Strictures on the Motions made in the last Parliansent respect- 
ing the Pledge which his Majesty waa under the necessity of de-^ 
ttiAndiag from his late Ministers, and ikrhich, in those motions, 
was most unconstitutionally made a subject of accusation, in a 
Letter to Lord Ifcrwick. By John Bowles Esq. 2s. 

A true Pktmre of the United Stateaof America v being a bliet 
Statenent of the Conduct of die Government and People of that 
Country towards Great Briuin, ftdm 1783 to the present tim<\ 

Considcratious on the oesi Means of Calling forth the geiibi.i' 

. . Strength 
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Strength of the Country, forits present and .permanent ])eiSeiic^ ‘ 
Is. _ ' ‘ ' 

A plain speech tb the Impe^ Parliament of ;lGreat$riti^ 
to die People under its |*rotectton|, and W all lifatipas. . By > 
Edwards Esq. Is. 6d. ^ , , 

The Eloquence of jha British, Senate; or, Select Specimens 
from the Speeches of the most distinguished Fariiamentary. 
Spe^ers, from the. Reign of Charles I. to the present time. 
2 voL 8vo. Sis. boards. 

A Memoir concerning the Polidcal State of Malta. By John 
Joseph Dillon Esq. 4to. 5s. 

The Catholic Claims discussed, in a Letter from the late Right 
Honourable Edmund Burke to the Honourable William Smith,' 
&c. then a Member of the Irish Parliament. Is. 

An Historical Apology for the Irish Catholics. By William 
Parnell Esq. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

The Fallen Angels ! a brief Review of the Measures of the late 
Administration, particularly as connected with the Catholic Que- 
stion, To which is added. Advice to the Yeomanry and Volun- 
teers of the Imperial Kingdom. 4s. 

Thoughts on the present Crisis of our Domestic Afiairs. By 
another Lawyer. 2s. 

The present Crisis in Germany and the North of Europe. 2s. 
Thoughts on the Catholic Question. Is. 6d. 

Concessions to America the Bane of Britain ; or, the Cause of 
the present distressed State of the British Colonial and Shipping 
Interest explained, and the proper Remedy suggested. 2s. 

Remarks on the Dangers which threaten the established R-cli- 
gion, and on die Means of averting them, in a Letter to the 
Right Honourable Spencer Perceval. By Edward Pearson. jJs. 

An Address to the British Nation, exhibiting the go'o Means of 
preserving tlie Independence and Liberties of the ‘JntU.i Empire, 
and of rescuing those of Europe from the Tyranny of the French 
Government, dedicated to Lord Grenville. By A. Walker Esq, 
8VO. 5s.. boards. . 

Bell’s : ;i^riiamentary Debates, «id Biographical Sketches of 
Senatorial Chaiacterg. To be continued. No. 1. &c. 2s. each. 

A Ptditlcal Accoimt of the Island of Trinidad, from Con- 
quest by Sir Ralph Abercrombie in ihe year 1797, to the presjenl; 
time, in a I^etter to the Duke of. ;poitland. 8vq. .5s. .boards. - 
A OuFonologtcal Register of boA liouses of Psalliwenft, fnim ' 
the Union in 1708, to the Third i^liament of the TJniteil. Kmg . 
doro of Great Britain and Ireltmd, in 1807. By Rq^eit 
Toh 8vo. Sis. 6d.‘ bound. 

Ptoceedings at a General Meeting of the«Catholka, held^st'dR 

Exhibition 
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18. 18Q7. 25. . ., . , 

'tVif fa Save <ji^ Cotintry, arid 'ti^ake .«$ il -ftdre 
h^y knd flmiri^ihg Peojrft tlSaft ai any fonhtt Peririd (M aiif 
History. Is. 

^Xvfn Lettdl’ ori" ^ihfc SiRiJtffctf of the Ca^tdlics, to my Broriietj 
who'flvfe^ift the fehririn^. Is. 8d. ■ , 

'Remarks Oii' the Daiigers tl^hich thttafteti the ^tabli^ied HelU 
gion>,and on the, means of averting them,-iri a letter to the RigM 
HrinOurable Spencer Perceval. By Edtvsira Peatson. Ssi •’ 

An Address to the Roman Gathdlics of GreatiSHtain and Ifc^ 
lati^ occaMoned by the present aivful Appearance «f ptddic Af- 
fairs. By die Rev. 'W. Cock bum. Is. 

A Key to the recent Conduct of the Emperor^ Of Russia. 
2s. 6d. ' . :i . 


Softly, Brave Ywkees; or, the. West Indies i^nderttd itidci 
pendent of AriiericS, and Africa Civilized. 2s. 

Britain, Independent of Commerce j or Prooft dettuced from ‘ 
an Investigation into the True Cau^ of the Wealth of, Nations, 
that our Riches, Prosperity and Powwr, arfe delived from Re.* 
sources Inheio.-.t in . urs^vea, ahd would not be Affected eveji 
though our Commerce were Annihilated. By W. Spence. 
8vd. Ss. 

A Reply to Certain Observations;-of the Right Rev. t)r MiliKr, 
upon the Sequel to the Serious Examination of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Claims, &c. By the Rev. ThOritas ■ Le ' Mesurifei. 5s, 
sewed. 

Ihe Substance of fhe Speech delivered by die Earl of Selkiik, 
in the House of 'Lords, Monday, Augiist 10. 1807, on the De.^ 
fence ortlie Country. Is. 6d. boards. 

All the Tshu^fs’^ Garland ; or, S few Rockets let off at a Cefc- 
brat' d J.'.I ■ ‘ncludirig Elijah’s Mantle, 'Ihe Uti Possidetis, 
and other Poems, by the sariie .Author. Bjr eihinerit Political 
Characters. PartUi 28. ' ’ ; . . 

Cursmry Remarks on the Propriety aiid Safety Of Ndgoriatli^ 
Paied France. By a Freieholidef’ of '^elGdUaty of fifei Is. 

, '• 'CHtoliOtJYi ' ■■■• ' 

Roiriisli Church; or an Historifcal iaftd Critical View Of 
so)^' of rijic leading Doi^n^ of >the 'CSiurch of ' Rc^e, In a ee* ■ 
ries of .L! .':t'urses,'jpi;eachedut^Bl(di^#eannputhj in 'the year 
1809/ By t] P :V, 'George Ste^teiifon'.' ^' 8vo; -Bsibeardsi / 

^Pwaisat^HWi 1 <u the Fwisianf'SijlihOSrira v Ot, Acts of the As- 
sewfkdytff' of 'Pmnee end Indy, convoked at 

oy an Imperial pecree, dated Mey 2D, 1809; Translaied 

NO.' ■St/' . ' • ftots 



^ Qu^U4:i^, XfV/ ^ C^ 

from the original, pvblisfiod b^ M. I>Iog^n.e Tam%.wilfe 
face and Notes. Svo- 8s. . S: >, 

Thoughts on the Effects of the Eritish Qovernme^ 

State of India- Accomp.'^niod with conceniing jdie 
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Art. L T^raite tk Mechanique Celeste. Par P. S. La Place, Mem- 
bre de I’lnstltut National dc France, et du Bureau dcs Longi- 
tudes. Paris. Vol, 1. An 7. Vol. 3. & 4. 1805. 

A STRONOMT is distinguished by several great and striking cha- 
racters, which place it decidedly at the head of the physical 
sciences. "J'he objects which it treats of, cannot fail to impart to 
it a degree of their own magnificence and splendour ; while their 
distance, thoir magnitutle, the steadiness and regularity of thcii 
movements, deeply impress the imagination, and atTord a noble 
cMTcise to. the uinlerst.inding. Add to this, that the history of 
iisCi- ' o. V f'cil wfjlch is best marked out in the progress of 
l\uijiiaifc»l|^^ 'J'hrough the darkness of the early ages, we 

perccivetTOlflrtuiis ol tins science shining as it were by their 
own light, aixi *. j‘ ijig some rays. around them, that serve to 
discover a j>rw d^iH.’ objects amid the coMfusiou of ancient tra- 
poiMU. amid the uncertainty of Cheek, Egyp- 
ill 'IK o loyfhology. But wdiat distinguishes actro- 
n., js tile perfect explanation which it gives of the 

celestial jil^moniena. 'Thi.' expLjvatioii is so complete, that there 
is not anwat/c cu»a. ruing the motions of the lieavenly bodies, 
from the gre.^tc :t to the least, wdiich is not reducible to one single 
la# — the mutual graviiatioii of all bodies to one anotlicr, with 
forces^that :%io directly as the of the bodies, and inversely 

as the squares of rheir <li>tanccs. Oji this principle Sir Isaac 
Newton long ago acconrifcd fq?* vail iJie great motions in our 
syetem } and^ on the same principle, his successors, after near a 
century of the mc^t ingenious and elaborate investigation, haveex- 
plaiueii u|! the rest, lire work before us brings those expI;inatior»s 
intd one v%w. anxi -deduces them from the first principles of me- 
yto: xr.; Ko. I'lh R cluuics. 
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chanics. It is not wiBingly that we have suffered so much fiilie 
to elapse without laying before our readers an analysis of a 
the most important, without doubt, that has distinguished 
elusion of the last or the commencement of the present cehtiiif^* 
But the book is still, in some respects, incomplete, and a his- 
torical volume is yet wanting, which, had wo been in possession 
of it, would have very much facilitated the task that wc have now 
undertaken to perform. We know not whetijer this volume is ac- 
tually published. In the present state of Europe it may be a long 
time before it can find its way to this country ; and, in the mean 
time, our duty seems to require tiiat an account of the four 
volumes, which we posses^, should no longer be withheld from 
the public. 

Though the hifcgral calculus, as it was left by the first inven? 
oro and their contcinporanes, was a very powerful instrument c 
investigation, it required many improvements to fit it for extend 
ing the philosophy Newton to its utmost limits. A brief e- 
numeration of the principal improvemenls wdiich it has actually 
received in the last seventy or eighty years, will very much' as- 
sist us in appreciating the merit of dte work which is now befoi^c 
us. 

1. Descartes is elebrated for having applied algebra to geome- 
try ; amt Eule»* bardly deserves less credit foi having applied the 
same science to ^.rigonometry. Though we ascribe the invention 
of this calculus to Euler, we are aware that the first attempt to- 
v^arJ it w’as made b> a ma'^bematician of far inferior note*, Cliri- 
stian Mayer, who, in the Pe»-ersbiugh Comp" ' ^ u- if27, 

published a paper on analytical trigo*» aiiOtiy. la that memoir, 
the geoiiiotrical theorems, which serve as the basis of this new 
species of arithmetic, are pointed out j L r.. the extension of the 
method, the introduction of a convenient n ^rktion, and of a pecu- 
liar algorithm, are the work of Euicr. By np^erns of thesci, tlie 
sines and cosine^ of arches are multiplied i . . , * '* 

raised to any pwer, with a simplicity unknown in any otiitu* par. 
of algebra, being expressed by the sines and cosineS!j|pf multiple 
arches, of one dimension only, or of no higher power tlian the 
first. It is incredible of how great advantage this method has 
proved in all the parts of the higher^gc^n^ 'try,, bi.t more espe- 
cially tn the researches of physic^ asiin^ioiny. As what wc 
observe in the heavens is notlung but «.^ular pjL^sition, so if s^e 
would compare the res ult of our tcasonings concerning the action 
of the heavenly bodi^*s, with obser/atio s nwde on the surface of 
the earth, we must express those results in terms of the angtes 
observed, or the quj..* ^tles dependant on rh^'m, such ac smes', 
tangents, &c. It is e\ident that a calculus which teaches how 
this is to be accomplished^ must be of the greatest * the as- 
tronomer* 
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trfn^men IksideSi the facility which this calcdlus gives to all llie 
feasonings and computations into which it is introduced, from the 
elementary problems of geometry^ to the finding of fluents and 
^ „summing of series, makes it one of the most valuable re- 
Imrces in mathematical science. It is a method continually em- 
ployed in the Mtchanique Celeste. 

2. All improvement in the integral calculus, made by M. 
D’Alembert, has doubled its power, and added to It a territory 
not inferior in extent to all that it before possessed. This is the 
method of partial dtfferenresf or, as we must call it, of partial 
jlumons*. It was discevered by the geometer just named, when 
he was inquiring into the nature of the figures successively as- 
sumed by a musical string during the time of its vibrations. 
When a variable quantity is a function of other two variable 
quantities, as the ordinates belonging to the difleicnt abscisssc in 
these curves must necessarily be, (for tj»ey are functions both of 
ihe abscissae and of the time counted from the beginning of the vi- 
brations), it becomes convenient to consider how that quantity va« 
ries, while each of the other two varies the remaining one 

being supposed constant. Without this simplification, it wouKi, 
in most cases, be quite impossible to subject such coniplicat*^d func- 
tions to any rules cf rea^^oiiing whatsoever. The calculus of par- 
tijil dilfcrcnccs, therefore, is of great utilhy in all the more com- 
plicated problems both of pure and mixt maihematxs *, every 
thing relating to the motion of fluids that is ru»t purely eiement- 
ary, falls within its range ; and in all the more di^cuit rese. .reli- 
es of physical astronomy, it has been introduced with great ad- 
va, ' , fi^st idea of this new'' method, r‘nd the first appii- 

c.ation ol . - av t. D’Alembert ; it is from liidcr, hewever,, 
we derive tire lorni and notation that have been geiicraily a- 
dopted. 

5. Another great /iditlon made "o the integral crdculus, is the 
invention of La (|f uge, and is known by the najiie of the CWav- 
' • -r ' ' 7 I . he ordinary problems of determining die grvji- 
e:. ,it least states of a given function of one or more variable 
quantities; is easily leduced to the direct method of fluxions, or 
the diiferential calcuhts, 'tnd was indeed one of tlie firsL classes 
of questions to which those methods were applied.. Hut when 
the fmsetjon that is i inaximjin or a minutiuviy is not given 
in its form ; or wR.*:#u.c . »n*vc, expressing that function, is i3ot 
kuown bv any othery rppurf^ bat that, in certain circumstances, ic 
:s to be the greatest or possible, the solution is infinitely move 
diificult, and sci^mce seems to aa*. c no hold of the question by 
wdiich to reduce it to a mathematical investigation. I’he pro- 
blem of the line of swiftest descent is of this nature ; and though, 
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from some fucilitiewS which this and other particular instances af- 
forded, they were resolved, by the ingenuity of mathematicians, 
before any method generally applicable to them was known, yet 
such a method could not but be regarded as a great desideratum 
in mathematical science. The genius of Euler had gone far 
to supply it, when La Grange, taking a view entirely differ- 
ent, fell upon a method extremely convenient, and, considering 
the difSculty of the problem, the most simple that could be 
expected. The supposition it proceeds on is greatly more ge- 
neral than that of the Iluxionary or differential calculus. Jn 
this last, the fluxions or changes of the variable quantities are 
restricted by certain laws. The fluxion of the ordinate, for ex- 
ample, has a relation the fluxion of the abscissa that is deter- 
n)ined by the nature of the curve to which they both belong. 
But ill the method of variations^ the change of the ordinate may 
be any whatever ; it may no longer be bounded by the original 
curve, but it may pass into another, having to the former no 
determinate relation. This is the calculus of La Grange ; and, 
though it was invented expressly with a view to the problems just 
mentioned, it has been found of great use in many physical 
questions with which those problems are not immediately con- 
nected. 

4. Among the improvements of the higher geometry, besides 
those w'hich, like the preceding, consisted of methods entirely 
new, the extension of the more ordinary methods to the integra- 
tion of a vast number of formulas, the investigation of many 
new theorems concerning quadratures, and concerning tin* ^nhi- 
tion of fluxionary equations of all orders, had \ ly > 

ed the appearance of the calculus ; so tlrat or l.cibnitz, 

had they returned to the wwld any time since tfic middle of the 
last century, would have been unable, without great study, to 
follow the discoveries wdiich their cHsciples had made,* by pro- 
ceeding in the line which they tliemselves had point(*d out. In 
this work, though a great number of ingeiiioii. , i • !. . a 
concerned, yet more is clue to Euler than to any other indivi- 
dual. With indefatigable industry, and the resources of a most 
inventive mind, he devoted a long life entirely to the pursuits 
of science. Besiilcs producing many works on all the dif- 
ferent branches of the higher inaihenr.itit;s, he cortinued, fc»r 
more than fifty years during his life, and for no less than 
twenty after his deatli, to enrich the memoirs of Berlin, or of 
Petersburgh, wnth papers that bear, in every page, the marks of 
originality and invention. Such, indeed, has been the industry 
of this incomparable man, that his works, w'ere they cdl-ected 
into one, notwithstanding that tl»ey arc full of novelty, and are 

written 
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written in the most concise language by which human thought 
can be expressed, might vie in magnitude with the most trite 
and verbose compilations. 

5. The additions we have enumerated WTTe made to the pure ma- 
thematics; that which we arc going to mention, belongs to the mixt. 
It is the mechanical principle, discovered by D’Alembert, which 
reduces every question concerning the motion of bodies, to a case 
of equilibrium. It consists in this : If the motions, which the 
particles of a moving body, or a system of moving bodies, have at 
any instant, be resolved each into two, one of which is the mo- 
tion which the particle had in the preceding instant, then the sum 
of all these third motions must be such, that they are in equilibri- 
um wdth one another. Though this principle is, in fact, nothing 
else than the equality of action and reaction^^ properly explained, and 
traced into the secret process whieli takes place on the communi- 
cation of motion, it has operated on science like one entirely nev', 
and deserves to be considered as an important discovery. The 
consequence of it has been, that as the theory of equilibrium is 
perfectly undei stood, all probh^ms v/hatever, concerning the mo- 
tion of bodies, can be so f.ir subjected to mathematical computa- 
tion, that tliey can be expressed in fiuxionary or differential equa- 
tions, and the soiiuion of them reduced to tiie integratioji of tliose 
equations; Tl»«,‘ full value of the proposition, however, was not 
understood, till La Grange publislied his Mechamque Anahjitque: 
the princijde is there reduced to still greater simplicity; and the 
connexion between the pure and the mixt matb.ematics, in this 
quarter, m.iy be considered as complete. 

• cd with a part, or with the whole of tliese resources, 
according :od at which they arose, the mathcrjutlcians 

who folio w’cd Now’ton in the career of physical astronomy, were 
enabled to add much to his discoveries, and ; t last to complete the 
work which lie so happily began. Out of the number Wjho em- 
barked in this under taking, and to whom science has many great 
’ 1 ^ q fiv-' may be regarded as the leaders, and as distinguish- 
ed above the rest, by the greatness of their achicvenioini,. These 
are, Clairaut, Luler, D’Alembert, La Grange, and La Place him- 
self, the author of the work now under consideration. By thei'^ 
efforts, it was found, tliat, at t!ie close oi the last century, there’ 
did not remain a plicnomenon in tlic celestial motions, that 

was not explained on the principle of Gravitation; nor any greater 
difference between tlie conclusions of theory, -and the observations 
of astronomy, than the errors unavoidable iu the latter were suf- 
heient to account for. The time seemed now to be come for re- 
ducing the W'hole tlieory of astronomy into one work, that should 

R ti ernbrace^ 
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embrace the entire compass of that science and its discoveries for 
the last hundred years : La Place was the man in all Europe^ 
whom the voice of the scientific world would have selected for 
so great .an undertaking. 

Ihe nature of the work required that it should contain an en^ 
tire System of Physical Astronomy, from the first elements to 
the most remote conclusions of the science. The author has 
been careful to preserve the same method of investigation through- 
out ; so that even where he has to deduce results already known, 
there is a unity of character and method that presents them under 
a new aspect. 

The reasoning employed is every where algebraical ) and the va- 
rious parts of the higher mathematics, the integral calculus, the me- 
thod of partial differences and of variations, are from the first out- 
set introduced, whenever they can enable the author to abbreviate 
or to generalize his investigations. No diagrams ©r geometrical 
' figures are employed j and the reader must converse with the ob- 
jects presented to him by the language of arbitrary symbols alone. 
Whether the rejection or figures be in all respects an improvement, 
and whether it may not be in some degree hurtful to the powers 
of the imagination, we will not take upon us to decide. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the perfection of Algebra tends to the banish- 
ment of diagrams, and of all reference to them. La Grange, in 
his treatise of Analytical Mechanics^ has no reference to figures, 
notwithstanding the great number of mechanical problems which 
he resolves. The resolution of all the forces that act on any 
point, into three forces, in the direction of three axes at right 
angles to one another, enables one to express iciations 

very distinctly, without representing them by a figure, or ex- 
pressing them by any other than algebraic symbols. This me- 
thod is accordingly followed in the Mechanique Celeste,^ Some- 
thing of the same kind, indeed, seems applicable to almost any 
part of the mathematics ; and a very distinct treatise on the conic 
sections, we doubt not, might be written, where there wo ala -tat 
be a single diagram introduced, and where all the properties of 
the ellipse, the parabola, and the hyperbola would be expressed 
either by words or by algebraic characters. Whether the imagi- 
i^arion would lose or gain by this exercise, we sliall not at present 
stop to inquire. It is curious, however, to. observe, that Alge- 
bra, which was first iiitoduced for the mere purpose of assisting 
geometry, and supplying its defects,, has ended, as many auxili- 
aries have done, with discarding.,t]|gt science (or at least Us pe- 
culiar methods) almost entirely. We say, almost entirely j be- 
cause there are, doubtlesf, a great w.;nber of the elementary 
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propositions of geometry, that never can have any but a geomc- 
tricali and some of them a synthetical demonstration. 

1 The work of La Place is divided into tt^o parts, and each of 
these into five books. The first part lays down the general prin- 
ciples. applicable to the whole inquiry, and afterwards deduces 
from, them the motions of the primary planets, as produced by 
their gravitation to the sun. 'Die second part, treats first of 
the disturbances of tlie primary planets, and next of those of 
the secondary. — 

. In the first book, the theory of motion is explained in a man- 
ner very unlike what we meet with in ordinary treatises, — with 
extreme generality, and with the assistance of the more difficult'^ 
parts of the mathematic6,~but in a way extremely luminous, con- 
cise, and readily applicable to the most extensive and arduous re- 
searches. This part must be highly gratifying to those who have 
a pleasure in contemplating the different ways in which the same 
truths may be established, and in pursuing whatever tends to 
simplicity and generalization. The greater part of the propositions 
here deduced are already known ; but it is good to have them pre- 
sented in a new order, and investigated by the same methods that 
are pursued through the whole of this work, from the most ele- 
mentary truths to the most remote conclusions. 

For the purpose of instructing one in what may be called die 
Philosophy of Mechanics, that is, in the leading truths in the sci- 
ence qf motion, and at the same time, In the way by which those 
truths are applied to particular investigations, we do not believe 
anj work is better adapted than the first book of the Alechanique 
CeU'^^^ provided it had a little more expansion given it in particu- 
lar places, and a little more illustration employed for the sake of 
those who are not perfectly skilled in the use of the instrument 
which La Place himself employs with so much dexterity and 
ease. 

From the diflerential equations diat express the motion of any 
numb ’ of bodies subjected to the mutual attraction of one ano- 
ther, deduced in the second chapter, La Place proceeds to the in- 
tegration of these equations by approximation, in the third and 
the following chapters. The first step in this process gives the 
integral complete in the case of two bodies, and shows that thq 
curv0 described by each of them is a conic section. The wholt^ 
thedfy of the elliptic motion follows, in which the solution; of 
KejpierV problem, or the expression of the true anomaly, and of 
the veaor of a planet, in terms of the mean anomaly, or of 
the tipe, j»|*e particularly deserving of attention, as w^ell as the 
4iffcif^nce hetween the motion in a parabolic orbit, and in an el- 
fiiiticroibitpf great eccentricity. : , 
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L: th,? greater part of this investigation, the theorems arc such 
as have beer, long since deduced by more ordinary methotls ; the 
dedtictioii of tliem here was however essential, in order to pre- 
serve the unity of the work, and to show that tl% simpler truths, 
ns well as the more difficult, make parts of the same system, and 
t manatc from the same principle. These more elementary inves- 
tigations have this further advantage, that the knowledge of the 
calculus, and of the methods peculiar to this work, is thus gra- 
dually acquired, by beginning from the more simple cases ; and 
we are prepared, by that means, for the more difficult problems 
t!n\t are to follow. 

'i'he general mcihodb of integrating the differential equations 
above mentioned, arc laid down in the Fifth Chapter, which de- 
serves to be studied with particular attention, wdiether Wo would 
improve in the knowledge of the pure or the mixt mathematics. 
The calculus of variations is introduced with great cJl'ect in the 
lai^t article of this clinpter. 

A very curious subject of investigation, and one that we believe 
to be altogether new, follows in the next chapter. In tlie general 
movement of a system of bodies, such as is here supposed, and 
such, too, as is actually exemplified in nature, every thing is in 
motion •, not only every body, but the plane of every orbit. 
The mutual vicnon of the planets changes the positions of the 
planes in wdiich they revolve ; and they are perpetually made to 
depart, by a small quantity, oii one side or another, each from 
that plane in which it would go on continually, if their mutual 
action were to cease. The calculus makes it appear, that the in- 
rl i '-ations of these"^ orbits in the planetary system is otable, or 
that the planes of the orbits oscillate a little, backwards and for- 
W-irdr., on each side of a f:xt ai^d immoveable plane, 'riiis plane 
is shown to be one, on wliicji, if every one of the bodi^jsi of the 
sysLt:-i he projected by a perpendicular let fall from it,' and if 
the ina i of each body be multiplied into the area described in a 
given , time by its projection on the said plane, t!\o sum of all 
these products shall be a waxwn/m. From this condition, the 
iTiCthod uf determining the immoveable plane is deduced ; and 
in the progress of science, when observations made at a great 
distance of time shall be compared together, the reference of 
them to an immoveable plane must become a matter of great im- 
portance tti;astronomers. 

As the great problem resolved in this first book is that which 
is called the problem of the three hGtIlts, it may be proper to 
give some account of the steps by which mathematicians have 
been gradually conducted to a solution of it so perfect as that 
which is given by La Place. The problem is, — Having given the 
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masses of three bodies projected from three points given in posi- 
tion with velocities given in tlieir quantity and direction> and 
supposing the bodies to gravitate to one another with forces that 
arc as their masses directly and the squares of their distances 
inversely, to find the lines described by these bodies, and their 
position, at any given instant. 

ITie problem may be rend^red still more general, by supposing 
the number of bodi(^s to be greater than three. 

To resolve the problem in the general form contained in either 
of these enunciations, very far exceeds the powers even of the 
most improved analysis. In the cases, however, where it ap- 
plies to the heavens, that is, when one of the bodies is very 
great and powerful in respect of the other two, a solution by 
approximation, and having my required degree of accuracy, may 
be obtained. 

When the number of bodies is otdy two, the problem admits 
of a complete solution. Newton had accordingly resolved the pro- 
blem of two bodies gravitating to one another, in the most perfect 
manner ; and had shown, that when their mutual gravitation is as 
their masses diviiled by the squares of their distances, the orbits 
they describe are conic hcctions. The application of this theorem 
and its corollaries to the motions of the planets round the sun, 
furnished tlie most beamiful explanation of natural phenomena 
that had yet been exhibited to the world and however excellent, 
or in some respects superior, the analytical methods may be that 
have since been applied to this problem, we hope that the ori- 
gii.al demonstrations will never be overlooked. When Newton, 
howcYc., endeavoured to apply the same methods to the case of 
a planet disturbed in its motion round its primary by the action 
of a third body, t)u' difficulties wore too great to be completely 
overcome. The efforts, nevertheless, which he made with instru- 
ments that, tliough powerful, were still inadequate to the 
work in whicli they wore employed, displayed, in a striking 
rAanrun*, tlu' resources of his genius, and conducted Mm to 
many valuable discoveries. Five of the most considerable of 
lire inequalities in tlie mooii’s motion were explained in a satis- 
factory man tier, anil referred to the sun’s action ; but beyond 
this, though lliero is some ' reason to think that Newton at- 
tempted to proceed, he has not made us acquauited with the 
route which he pursued. It was evident, however, that beside 
these five inequalities, there were many more, of less magni- 
tude indeed, but of an amount that was often cor.siderable, 
though the laws which they were subject to were unknown, and 
were never likely to be discovered by observation .iloivC, 
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It is the glory of the Newtonian philosophy^ not to have heea,s 
limited to the precise point of perfection to which it was cairied, 
by its author; nor, like all tlie systems which the world had 
seen, from the age of Aristotle to that of Descartes, either to con^ . 
tinue stationary, or to decline gradually from the moment of its ^ 
publication. 'Ihree geometers, who had studied in the schools of ^ 
Newton and of Leibnitz, and had greatly improved the methods ^ 
of their masters) ventured, nearly about the same time, eadi on-, 
known to the other two, to propose to himself the problen^ which 
has since been so well known under the name of the Frd^em of, , 
Three Bodies. Clairaut, D’Alembert and Euler, are the three 
illustrious men, who, as by a common impulse, undertook this 
investigation in the year 1747 ; the priority, if any could be 
claimed, being on the side of Clairaut. The object of those 

f eometers was not merely to explain the lunar inequalities that 
ad been observed ; they aimed at something higher ; viz* from 
theory to investigate all the inequalities that could arise as the ef- 
fects^ of gravitation, and so to give an accuracy to the tables of 
the moon, that they could not derive from onservation alone* 
Thus, after having ascended with Newton from ohenomena to . 
the principle of gravitation, tliey were to descend f;om that prin* 
eiple to the discovery of new facts ; and thus, by the twofold 
method of analysis and composition, to apply to their theo>» 
ry tlie severest test, the only infallible criterion that at all times 
distinguishes truth from falsehood. Clairaut was the first who 
deduced, from his solution of the problem, a complete set of lu* 
nar tables, of an accuracy far superior to any thing that had yet 
appeared, and which, when compared with observation, gave the 
iqoon’s place, in all situations, very near the truth. 

Their accuracy, however, was exceeded, or at least supposed to 
be exceeded, by another set produced by Tobias Mayer of^ GoU 
tingen, and grounded on Euler’s solution, compared v^^dUU 
gently with observation. The expression of the lunar irregularU 
ties, as deduced from theory, is represented by the terms of a 
series, in each of which there are two parts carefully to be. 
distinguished; one, which is the sine or cosine of a variable 
angle determined at every instant by the time counted from a 
certain epoeba; another, which is a coefficient or muldpliery 
in itself constant, and remaining always the same. The de« 
termination of this constant part may be derived from two 
diifisrent sources; either from our knowledge of the mas^s^ 
of the sun and moon, and tlieir mean distances from,: the 
earth ; or from a comparison of die series above mentioned,, with 
the observed places of the moon, whence the values of the coefficiy. 
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ents are feund^ which makes the series agree most accurately 
mdth observation. Mayer^ who was himself a very skilful a^tro* 
nomery had been very careful in making these comparisons ; and 
thence arose the greater accuracy of his tableis* The problem of 
finding the longitude at sea, which was now undexstood to de- 
pend 86 much on the exactness with which the moon’s place could 
be computed, gave vast additional value to these researches, and 
establisned a very close connexion between the conclusions of 
Aeory, and one of the most important of the arts. Mayer’s tablet' 
were rewarded by the Board of Longitude in England ^ and £u<* 
lev’s, at the suggestion of Turgot, by the Board of Longitude in 
France. 

It may be remarked here, as a curious fact in the history of 
science, that the accurate solution of the problem of the Three 
Bodies, which has in the end established the system of gravita* 
tion on so solid a basis, seemed, on its first appearance, to 
threaten the total overthrow of that system. Clairaut foi^ld, on 
determining, from his solution, the motion of the longer axis of 
the moon’s orbit, that it came out only the half of what it was 
known to be from astronomical observation. In conse<)uehce of 
this, he was peisuaded, that the force with which the earth 
attracts the moon, does not decrease exactly as the squares of th6 
distances increase, but that a part of it only follower that law, 
while another follows the inverse of the biquadrate or fourth 
power of the distances. The existence of such a law of attraction 
was violently opposed by BufFon, who objected to it the want 
of simplicity, and argued that there was no suiheient reason 
for determining what part of the attraction should be subject to 
the one of these laws, and what part to the other. Clairaut, and 
the other two mathematicians, (who liad come to the same result), 
were not much influenced by this metaphysical argument; and the 
former proceeded to Inquire what the proportion was between the 
two parts of the attraction that followed laws so difi^erent. 

He was thus forced to carry his approximation further than 
he had done, and to include some quantities that had before 
been rejected as too small to affect the result. When he had 
done this, he found the numerator of the fraction that denoted 
the part of gravity which followed the new law, equal to no* 
thing ; or, in other words, that there was no such part. The 
canmuir pf Qlpiraut did not suffer him to delay, a moment, the ac- 
knowledgement of this result; and also, that when his calculus was 
rectified, and the approximation carried to the full length, the 
motion of the moan’s apsides as oeduced from theory, coincided 
es^actly with observation. 


^ Thus, 
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Thus, the lunar theory was brought to a vety high degree of 
perfection ; and the tables constructed by means of it, were found 
to give the moon’s place true to 30". Still, however, there 
was one inequality in the moon’s motion, for which the princi- 
ple of gravitation afforded no account whatever. This was what 
is known by the name of the moon’s acceleration. Df Halley 
had observed, on comparing the ancient with modern observa- 
tions, that the moon’s motion round the earth appeared to be 
now performed in a shorter time than formerly ; and this inequa- 
lity appeared to have been regularly, though slowly, increasing ; 
so tliat, on computing backward from the present time, it was 
necessary to suppose the moon to be uniformly retarded, (as in 
tlie case of a body ascending against gravity), the effect of this 
retardation increasing as the squares of the time. All astrono- 
mers admitted the existence of this inequality in the moon’s mo- 
tion ; but no one saw any means of reconciling it with the prin- 
ciple bf gravitation. All the irregularities of the moon arising 
from that cause had been found to be periodical ; they were ex- 
pressed in terms of the sines and cosines of arclies \ and though 
these arches depend on the lime, and might increase with it 
continually, their sines and cosines had limits which they ne- 
ver could exceed, and from which they returned perpetually in 
the same order. Here, tlierefore, was one of the greatest ano- 
malies yet discovered in the heavens — an inequality that increased 
continually, and altered the mean rate of the moon’s motion. 
Various attempts were made to explain this phenomenon, and 
those too attended witli much intricate and laborious investi- 
gation. 

To some it appeared, that this perpetual decrease in the time 
of the moon’s revolution, must arise from the resistance of the 
medium in which she moves, which, by lessening her -^solute 
velocity, would give gravity more power over her ; so that she 
would come nearer to tlie earth, w’ould revolve in less time, and 
therefore with a greater angular velocity. This hypothesis, 
though so unlike what we are led to believe from all other ap- 
pearances, must have been admitted, if, upon applying mathe- 
matical reasoning, it had been fvviind to afford a good explanation 
of the appearances. It was found, however, on trial, that It did 
ttOt \ and that the moon’s acceleration could not be cxplaiiied by 
the supposed resistance of the ether. *, 

Another hypothesis occurred, from which an explanation was 
attempted of this and of some great inequalities in the motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, that seemed not to return periodically, and w'ere 
therefore nearly in the same circumstances with the moon’s accele- 
ration. It was observed, that most of the agents wc are acquainted 
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with take time to pass from one point of space to another ; that 
the force of gravity may be of this sort, and may hot, any more 
than light, be instantaneously transmitted from the sun to the 
planets, or from the planets to one another. The effect, that 
would arise from tlie time thus taken up by gravity, in its trans- 
mission from one point of space to another, was therefore investi- 
gated by the strictest laws of geometry ; but it was found, that 
this hypothesis did not, any more than the preceding, afford an 
explanation of the moon^s acceleration. 

By this time also, it was demonstrated, that there was not, and 
could not be in our system, any inequality whatever produced 
by the mutual gravitation of tho planets, that was not perio- 
dical, and that did not, after reaching a certain extent, go on to 
diminish by the same law that it had increased. 

An entire suspense of opinion concerning the moon’s accelera- 
tion therefore took place, till La Place found out a truth that had 
eluded the search of every other mathematician. It was known 
to him, both from the investigation of La Grange, and from his 
own, that there are changes in the eccentricities of the plane- 
tary orbits, extremely slow, and of which the full series is not 
accomplislied but in a very Jong period. The eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit is subject to this sort of change ; and as some of the 
lunar inequalities are known to depend on that eccentricity, they 
must vary slowly along with it; and hence an irregularity of a very 
long period in the moon’s motion. On examining further, and 
the examination was a matter of great difficulty, La Place found 
this inequality to answer very exactly to what we have called the 
acceleration of the moon ; for though, in strictness, it is not uni- 
form, it varies so slowly, that it may be accounted uniform for 
all the time that astronomical observation has yet existed. It is 
a quantity of such a kind, and its period of change is so long, 
that for an interval of twf’* thousand years, it may be considered 
as varying uniformly. Two thousand years are little more tlian 
ail infinit jsimal in this reckoning ; and as an astronomer thinks he 
commits no error \^hen he considers tlie rate of the sun’s motion 
as uniform for twenty-four hours, so lie commits none when he 
regards the rate of this equation as continuing the same for twen- 
ty centuries. That man, whose life, nay, the history of whose 
species, occupies such a mere point in the duration of the world, 
should come to the knowledge of laws that embrace myriads pf 
ages in their revolution, is perhaps the most astonishing fact that 
the history of science exhibits. 

Thus La Place put the last Jiand to the theory of the moon, 
nearly one hundred years after that theory had been propounded 
in the first edition of the Priucir>ia. 

the 
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The btanch of the theoiy of disturbing forces that relates 
to the action of the primary, planets on one .anothert was cul« 
tivated during die same period^ with equal diligence^ and with 
equal success. In the years 1748 and 1752, the academy of 
sciences proposed for prize questions the inequalities of Ju- 
piter and Saturn ; both the prizes were gained hj Eulers whose 
researches have thrown so much light on all the mcne difficult 
questions, both of the pure and the ^mixt mathematics. There 
was a particular difficulty that attended this inquiry, and dis- 
tinguished it greatly from the case of the moon disturbed in 4t$ 
motion by so distant a body as the ^un. In the case of Jupiter 
and Saturn, the disturbing body may be as near to the one.di^ 
turbed as this last is to the body about which it revolves ; for 
the distance of Saturn from Jupiter may sometimes be nearly the 
same with that of Jupiter from the sun. In such cases, the 
means of obtaining a series expressing the force of the one planet 
on the other, and converging quickly, was quite different from 
any thing required in the case of the moon, and was a matter of 
extreme difficulty. No man was more lit than Euler to con- 
tend with such a difficulty j he accordingly overcame it ; and 
his mode of doing so has served as the model for all the similar 
researches that have since been made. It resulted from his in- 
vestigation, that both tike planets were subject to considerable ine- 
qualities, depending cj, the action of one another, but all of 
them periodical, and returning after certain stated intervals^ not 
^^xceeding twenty or thirty years, nearly In the same order. 

Thou^ this agreed well with astronomical observations so far 
as it went, yet it afforded no account of two inequalities of very 
long periods, or perhaps of indefinite extent, which, by the com- 
parison of ancient and modern observations, seemed to affect die 
motions of chesf. tv^o planets in opposite directions. 

This was a subject, therefore, that remained for furtlj^pr dis- 
cussion. In the mean time, it Was considered that the other 
planets must no doubt be afiected in the same way and ^oth 
Euler and Clairaut gave computations of the disturbance which 
the earth suffers from Jupitei, Venus, and the Moon. The same 
was extended to the other planets ; and a great additional degree 
of accuracy was thus given to all the tables of the planetary mo* 
tions* 

In the course of tliese researches, the change in the oMiquity 
of die ecliptic came first to be perfectly recognized, and ascribed 
to the action of the planets above named on the eartL .,It' w^fl^ 
proved by Euler, that the change in this obliquity is periodic4r 
like all the otliers we have already seen ; that it is not a consent 
diminution, but a simll and slow oscillation on each side of a 
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q^htitfi by* which it altemateljr increasex'? ^nd diminishes in 
the couirse of periods^ which are not all of the same length, but 
%7 'which, in the course of many ages, a compC^nsation ultimate- 
ly takes place. 

' Still, however, the secular inequalities to which Jupiter and Sa- 
turn were subject, and which seemed to increase continually without 
any appearance of returning into themselves, were not accounted 
fbr^ so that the problem of their disturbance was either imperfectly 
resolved, or they must be supposed to be subject to the action of 
a force different from their mutual attraction. In the course of 
' flibout twenty centuries to which astronomical observation had ex- 
tended, it appeared that the motion of Jupiter had been accelerated 
by 3 ^ 23', and that of Saturn retarded by 5® 13'. This had been 
first remarked by Dr Halley, and had been confirmed by the cal- 
culations of all the astronomers who came after h/m. 

With a view to explain these appearances. Euler, resuming the 
subject, found two inequalities of long periods that belonged to 
Jupiter and Saturn ; but they were not such ar., either in their quan- 
tity or in their relation to one aniKher, agreed witli the facts observ- 
ed. La Grange afterwards undtrtook the investigation ; but 
his results were unsatisfactory ; and La PJac^ himstif, on pushing 
his approximation further tlian <^ither of the other geometers had 
done, found that no alteration in the mean motion could be pro- 
duced by the mutual action of these two planets. Physical astro- 
nomy was now embarrassed with a great difficulty, and at the 
same time was on the eve of one of the noblest discoveries it hijs 
ever made. The same La Grange, struck with this circumstance, 
that the calculus had never yet given any inequalities but such as 
■ were periodical, applied himself to the study of this guieraj que- 
stion,; whether, in our planetary system, such inequalities as con- 
tinually increase, or continually aininiish, and by that means af- 
fect ijie mean motion qf ilie planetd, can ever be produced by 
their .mutqal gravitation. He found, by a method peculiar to 
himself, and independent of any approximation, that the inequa- 
lities produced by the mutual action of the planets, must, in ef- 
fect, be all periodical ; that amid all the changes which arise from 
thek mutual action, twd things remain pex petualiy the same ; 
the Idiigrii'of the greater axis of the ellipse which the planet de- 
8 crib^jr>nd its periodical time round the sun, or, which is the 
•ame'^Ugi the mean distance of each planet from the sun, and 
Itt lu^an potion remain constant. The plane of the orbit varies, 
fte spi^ies of the ellipse and its eccentricity change 5 but never, by 
ally means whatever, Ae greater axis of the ellipse, or the time of the 
ikntite revolution of the planet. The discovery of this great prin- 
ciple, whidh we may consider as dte bufv^k that secures the sta- 
' - - . bilitv 
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bility of our «nd o^lgd^s aU ^Qcit§s tp ^coijfHfiio^ an 4 ,^ 
order, must render |fl^ nsune Qf J 45 i Grange for wer jfnemorablp 
in science, and ever revered by those who delight in die contem- 
plation of whatever is e^c’cellent and sublime. After Newton's 
discovery of the elliptic orbits of the planets, La Grange’s dis- 
covery of their periodical inequalities is, without doubt, the no- 
blest truth In physical astronomy \ and, In respect of the doc- 
trine of final causes, it may truly be regarded as the greatest 
of all. 

The discovery of this great trutli, however, on the present oc- 
casion, did but augment the dilEculty with respect to those Ine- 
qualities of Jupiter and Saturn, that sooincd so uniform in their 
rate ; and it became now more than ever probable, that some ex- 
traneous cause, different from gravitation, must necessarily be 
recognized. 

It was here that La Place steppt'd in again to extricate philoso- 
phers from their dilemma. On subjecting the problem of the dis- 
turbances of the tw'o planets above mentioned, to a nev^ examina- 
tion, he found that some of the terms expressing the laequalities of 
these planets, which seemed small, as they involved he tliird 
power of die eccentricities, had very long periods, depending on 
five times the mean motion of Saturn mihus twice the mean mo- 
tion of Jupiter, which is an extremely small quantity, the mean 
motion of Jupiter being to the mean motion of Saturn in a ratio 
not far from tliat of five to two. Hence, it appeared, that each 
of these planets wms sSubject to an inequality, liaving a period of 
nine hundred and seventeen years, amounting in the case of the 
former, vdien a maximum, to’4-S' 4V', and in that of the other 
to 20 ' 49'^ with opposite .sigiics. 

These two results, therefore, are deduced from the theory of 
gravitation, and, when applied to the comparison of tlie antient 
and modern observatiojjs, are found lo recojiciie them precisely 
with one another. The two equafmns. had K\uhed their mafimum 
in 1560 : from that time, tl\c apparent mean niotlens t'l the planets 
have been approaching to the true, ami became t qiial them in 
1790« La Place has fun her observed, that the mean motions 
which any system of ascionomy ai.fdgus to Jupiter and Saturiji* 
give us some information concenilng the time wlion tlu;it system 
was formed. Thus, the Hiluloo^ ^-em to liave formed their sys- 
tem when the moan motion of Jupiter was the slowest,, a t;id that 
of Saturn the most rapid 3 and the two periods which fulfill these 
conditions, cojnc very near to the year before the Christian 
era^ and the year 1491 after it, ockIi 0 / them remarkable qioch:: 
in the astronomy of llindostan. 

Thus, a perfect conformity ia established between theory ^>d 
f . ^ ob:ervatior, 
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qu^ ttneapiwM $ tod a ksanrledge is obtainal of sevoralf o£ 
the ^btaice was indicated, dmogh the law cottld not 
hare bton diaccnrered hy obsemtion 
The dtscoveries of La Place had first been comnlnnicated in 
the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences ; as those of the other 
mathentaticians above mentioned had been, either in these same 
m^nOirs, or in those of Petersburgh and Berlin. An important 
service is rendered to science, by bringing all these investigations 
into one view, as is done in the M^chanique CiUsUy and deducing 
them from the same principles in one and the same method. 
La Place, though far from the only one who had signalized him- 
self in this great road of discovery, being the person who had 
put the last hand to every part, and had overcome the difficulties 
which had resisted the efforts of all the rest, was the man best 
qualified for this work, and best entitled to the honour that was 
to result from it. Indeed, of all the great cooperators in this 
unexampled career of discovery, La Grange and La Place him- 
self were the only survivors when this work was pubiishedi 
We cannot dismiss the general consideration of the problem o£ 
% tlie Three Bodies^ and of the Second book of the Mechanise Cc- 
lesUf without taking notice of another conclusion that relattes par- 
ticularly to the sta&lity of the planetary system. ITie orbits of 
the planets are all ellipses, as is ■well known, having the sun in 
their common focus 5 and the distance of the focus from the cen- 
tre of the ellipsis, is what astronomers call the eccentricity of the 
-orbit. Iti all the planetary orbits, this eccentricity is small, and 
thfe ^ipse approaches nearly to a circle. These eccentricities, 
however, continually change, though very slowly, in the progresu 
of time, but in such a manner, that none of them can ever become 
very great. They may vanish, or feecome nothing, when the or- 
bit will be exactly circular \ in which state, however, it will not 
continue, but change in the course of time, into an ellipsis, of an 
eccentricity that will vary as before, so as never to efxceeU a 
certain limit. What this limit is for each individual'^, planet. 
Would be difficult to determine, the expression of the variablo 
eccentricities being necessarily very complex. But, notwith- 
standing of this, a general theorem, which shows that none 
of diem can ever become great, is the result of one of La 
Placets investigations. It is this; If the mass of each planet be 
multiplied into the square of the eccentricity of its orbit, and 
this product into the square root of the axis of the same orbit, tbq 
sum of all these quantities, when they are added togeiher, will re^ 
VOL. XI. NO. a main 
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main for ever the same. This smm is a ctmstaat nrhixib' 

the mutual action of ihe planets cannot change^ aiii 
preserves free item alteration. Hence no one 
can ever increase to a great magnitude ; for as macs x>i ea^ 
planet is given, and also its axis, die square of the eccentfieity in 
each, is malti]^ied into a given coefficient, and the sum of ail the 
products so formed, incapable of change. Here, therefore, wt 
have again another general property, by which the stability of our 
system is maintained by which every great alteration is excluded, > 
and the whole made to osciUate, as it were, about a certain mean 
quantity, from which it can never greatly depart. 

If it be asked, is this quantity necessarily and uaavcMdabiyp^-^ 
manent in all systems that can be imagined, or under every poasi^ 
bib constitution of the planetary orbits r We answer, by no means: 
if- the planets did not all move one way,'— if their orbits were not 
ail nearly circular, and if their eccentricities were not small, the 
permanence of the preceding quantity would not take place. Itas 
a permanence, then, which depends on conditions that are not 
necessary in themselves y and therefore we are authorized to con- 
sider such permanence as an argument of design In the construc- 
tion of the universe. 

Wlien we thus obtain a limit, beyond whicli alt the dianges 
that can ever happen in our system shall never pass, we may be 
said to penetrate, not merely into the remotest ages of futurity, 
hilt to look beyond them,* and to perceive an- object^, situated, if 
we may use the expression, on the other side of infinite dura- 
tion. 

Though in the detail into Which we have now entered,, we have 
anticipate:! many things that may fee thought to belong to anothev 
place, we think that the leading facts are in this way least separat- 
ed' from one another. La Place, after treating of the proUems 
of the Three Bodies generally in the Second book, to vllmich the 
observations made above chiefly refer, resumes the consideration 
of the same problem, and the application of tt to the tables o£ 
the, planets in the Sixth and Seventh. These we shall be able 
tb’pass over slightly, as much of what might* be said concerning 
th^m, is contained in the preceding remarks. We go on now to 
the Second volume, which treats or tlie figure of the planets^ and 
of the tides. 

In theFhbt book, a foundation was- laidTor thiS' research by the 
general theorems that were investigated coneerjimg the equlfibri- 
um of fluids and the rotation of bodies. These are applied here 
first, to the figure of the planets in general and afierwardS paitW 
uularly to the figure of the earth. 

The firs? inquiry into the physical causes which cefermine the 
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figure of the eaytji and of the other planets, the wqrt of New- 

toUf wbp shoM^edjitlii^t a fittid maas revolving on itsaxl5>an4 its par* 
^ tjqlea gravitating to onV another with forces inversely as the squares 
of their distancesi must assume the figure of an oblate spheroid \ 
and that) in the case of a homogeneous body) where the centrifu|[al 
force bore the same ratio to the force of gravity that obtains at the 
surface of the earth) the equatorial diameter of the spheroid must 
be to the polar axis as 231 to 230. The method by which this 
Gonclusion was deduced, was however by iJo means unexception- 
able) as it took for granted, that the spheroid must be elliptical. 
The defects of tlit; investigation were first supplied by Maclaurin, 
who, treated the subject of the figure of the earth in a manner a- 
like estimable for its accurai y and its elegance. His demonstra- 
tion had the imperfection, at least in a certain degree, of being 
synthetical \ and this was rc*aedied by Clairaut ■, who, in a book 
on the figure of the earth, treated the subject still more fully j 
simplified the view of the equilibrium that determines the figure ; 
and showed the true connexion between jthe compression at the 
poles and the diminution of gravity on going from the poles to 
the equator, whatever be the internal structure of the spheroid. 
Several mathematicians considered tlie same subject afterwards; 
and, in particular, Le Gendrc proved, that, for every fluid mass giv- 
en in magnitude, and revolving on its. axis in a given time, there 
arc two elliptic spheroids that answer the conditions cf equilibri- 
um ; in, the instance of the earth, one of these has its eccentricity 
in die ratio of 231 to 230 ; the other, in the ratio of 680 to 1. 

The results of those investigations, with the addition of seve- 
ral quite new, aie brought together in the work before us, and 
deduced according to the peculiair mediods of the author. These 
theoretical conclusions are next applied to the experiments and 
observations that have been actually made, whether by determining 
the length of the second’s pendulum in different latitudes, ot 
by the iipeasurement of degrees. After a very full discussion, and 
a comparison of several different arches, on each of which an error 
is allowed, and this condition superadded, Uiat the sum of the po- 
si^ve and negative errors shall be equal, and, at the same time,* the 
of all the errors, supposing them positive, shall be a ^inimWt 
L^Pl^ice th^t the result is not reconcileable with the hypothesis 
of an elliptic spheroid, unless a greater error be admitted m ^me 
of the degrees than is consistent with probability. In this deterpii- 
natip^ hJ5wtver,:the Lapland degree is taken as B^fau- 

Ae other academicians who assisted him. Tlie epr- 

4iectipn by when tlii^ 

part pf La Place’s work w;fs publi^jaed, tliat cocrecdon is attend- 
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eel to, the result will come out more favourable to the elliptic the- 
ory than he supposes^ There are, however, even after that correc- 
tion is admitted, considerable deviations from the elliptic figure, 
such as the attraction of mountains is hardly sufficient to explain. 
The degrees that have been lately measured in France with so much 
exactness, compared with one another, give an ellipticity of about 
and the same cllipticity corresponds to the degrees 
measured in the trigonometrical survey of Kngland, whether of 
the meridian, or the perpendicular to it. At the same time, the 
measures in France compared with those in Peru, give TT^r 
the elliptlcity of the meridian, whicli is less than half the former 
quantity. The observations of the lengths of the pendulum give 
the same nearly ; so that this may be taken as the mean result. 

Tlie Fourth book of tha MecliatuqueCelestej treats of the tides \ — 
a subject on which much new light has been thrown by the ui- 
vestigations of I/a Place. 

The fiTvSt satisfactory explanation which wms given of the. flux 
and reflux of the sea, .was that of Newton, founded on the prirr- 
ciplo of attraction. The force of the moon acting on the terres- 
trial spheroid, supposing this last to be covered with water, must 
tend, as Newton demonstrated, to diminish the gra/ity of the- 
waters toward the earth, both at the point where the moon was 
vertical, and at the point diametrically opposite j and this in such 
a ratio, that the waters would assume the figure of an oblong ellip- 
tic spheroid, with its greater axis directed to the moon. 'Ihc sun 
must aflFect the great mass of the waters in a similar manner, and 
produce an aqueous spheroid, that at the time of new and 
full moon would coincide with the former, mnl therefore aug- 
ment its efiect ; while at the quarters it would be at right angles 
to it, and in part destroy that effect. 

The subject, however, was not so fully handled by Newton, 
but that great room appeared for improvements; and aoeordinglv, 
tlie subject of the tides was proposed as the pnze-quesrion by tlie 
Academy of Sciences in the year 1740. Tliis produced the three 
excellent dissertations of Daniel, Bernoulli, Euler, and Maclaurin, 
wdiich shared the prize ; but shared it, we must confess, with 
another essay, that of Father Cavalleri a Jesuit, who endeavoured 
to explain the tides by the system of vortices. It is the last 
time that the vortices entered tlie lists with the theory of gravita 
tion. 

Many excellent dissertations on the same subject have appear- 
ed since ; but they arc all defective in this, that they suppose 
the waters of the ocean in a state of equilibrium, or to he 
brought, by the action of gravitation, toward the earth, and to- 
ward 
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ward tlie two other bodies Just mentioned, into the rijriirc of an 
aqueous spheroid, where the particles of tlie water, by the ac- 
tion of these different forces, were maintained at rest. 

This, however, is by no moans the case : the rotation of the 
earth iVocs not allow time to this spheroid ever to be accurately 
formed ; and, long before the three attractions are able to produce 
their full effect, they arc changed relatively to on .* anotlier, and 
disposed to produce a different effect. Instead, therefore, of the 
actual formation of an aqueous spheroid, the tendency to it pro- 
duces a continual oscillation in the waters of the ocean, which 
are thus preserved in perpetual movement, and never can attain 
a state of equilibrium and of rest. To determine the iiatur/; 
of these oscillations, however, is a matter of extreme difl}- 
culty, and is a problem wl^ich neither Newton, nor any of the 
three geometers who pursued his tract, was able, in the state 
of mechanical and mathematical science which then existed, to 
resolve. The best thing which they could do, was that which 
they actually accomplished, by inquiring into the nature of the 
spheroid, whicli, tliough never actually attained^ was an ideal 
mean to which the real state of the waters made a periodical and 
imperfect approach. Neither the state of mechanical or njathe- 
matic.ll science was such as could yet enable any one to deter- 
mine the motions of a fluid, acted on by the three gravitr4ti(7ns 
above mcniioncd, and having, besides, a rotatory motion. 'Fhc 
nature of fluids was not so well known as to admit of the dlfh-r- 
eiitial equations containing the conditions of such motions to be 
exhibited ; and matliematical science was not so improved as to be 
able to integrate such equations. The first man who hk himself 
possession of all the principles required to this arduous invesli- 
j^ation, and wdio was bold enough to undertake a work, which, 
wdth all these resources, could not fail to involve nm/:h d'ifficultyf 
w^as La Place ; who, in the years 1775, 1770 and J70(), com- 
municated to tlie Academy of tScicnccs a sorics of memoirs cn 
diis subject, which ho has united and eitended in the ruun!. 
book of the Mdchaniquc Celeske. 

Considering each particle of wa^er as acted on by three fori'C':, 
its gravitation to the earth, to the sun and to the mo(/n, and als.* 
as impelled by tlic rotation of the earth, he inquires into the Ji.mii c 
of the oscillations that will be excited in the fliilvl. lie iiiuN, 
tluit the osk'illations thus arising maybe divided into three classcj; 
The fiist do not depend on the rotation of the earth, hut oidy on 
tlie morion of the sun o* moon in their respective orbits, and on 
^lie place of the moon's nodes. 'J'hese oscillations vary period!- 
afallv, but slowly; s"’ thev do not in sanva ovdei . 

^ ' S r’' 
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till after a very long interval of time. The oscillations of the se-^ 
cond class, depend principally on the rotation of the earth, and 
return in the same order, after the interval of a day nearly. The 
oscillations of the third class, depend on an angle that is double 
the angular rotation of tlie earth ; so that they rkilrn after the 
interval nearly of half a day. Each of these classes of bscUla^ 
lions, proceeds just as if the other two had no existence 5 a cir- 
cumstance that tends very much to simplify the investigation into 
their combined effect. 

The oscillations of the first kind are proved to be almost en- 
tirely destroyed by the resistance which any motion of the vkrhol^ 
sea must necessarily meet with ; and they amotint neatly to the 
same as if the sea were reduced at every instant to an equilibrium 
under the attracting body. 

The oscillations of the second class involve, in the expression of 
them, the rotation of the earth ; and they are also affected by the 
depth of the sea. The difference of the two tides in the same 
day, depend chiefly on these oscillations ; and it is from thence 
that La Place determines the mean depth of the sea to be about 
four leagucsS, 

The oscillations of the third l^ind, are calculated in the same 
manner ; and from the combination of all these circumstances, 
the height of the tides in different latitudes, in different situa- 
tions of the sun and moon, — the difference betiV'een the conse- 
cutive —the difference between the time of high water and the 

times when the sun and moon comes to the meridian, — all these 
circumstanc»js are better explained in this method than they have 
ever been by any other theory. La Place has instituted a very 
elaborate comparison between his theory and observations on. 
the tides, made during a succession of years at Brest, a situation 
remarkably favourable for such observations. 

J. Between the laws by which the tides diminish from ma- 
ximum at the full and change, to their minimum at the first and 
third quarters, and by which they increase again from the mini- 
mufh to the maximum, as deduced from the observations at Brest, 
and M determined by the theory of gravitation, there is an exact 
coincidence. 

2. . According to theory, the height of the tidesj at their maxi- 
mum, near the equinoxes, is to their height in similar circum- 
stances at the solstices, nearly as the square of the radius :o the 
square of the 'psine of the declination of tlie sun at the solstice 3 
and this is found to agree nearly with observation. 

S. The influence of the moon on the tides increase.^ as the 
cube of her parallax 5 and this agrees so well with obseivation, 
the law ;j)ight have been deduced from observation alone. 

” ^ T> 
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4. The retarrdation of the tides from one day to another, is but 
half as great at the syzigies as at the quadraiares. This is the 
oondiision fmixt theory ; and it agrees well with observation, 
trhich makes the daily retardation of the tide 27' in the one case, 
arid 6Sl in the other. 

Many rnore examples of this agreement are mentioned ; and it 
k highly satisfactory to find the genuine results of the theory of 
gnmtatW, when deduced with an attention to all the circum- 
stances, and without any hypothetical simplification whatsoever, 
so f^lIV' confirmed in the instance that is nearest to us, and the 
fiiosr oovioits to our senses. 

Ilia Place has treated a subjcct connected with the tides, that, 
so far as we know, has not been touched on by any author before 
him. This is the stability of the equilibrium of the sea. A fluid 
surrounding a solid nucleus, may either be so attracted to that nu- 
cleus, that, when any modon is communicated to it, it will oscillate 
backwards and forwards till ks motion is destroyed by the resist- 
ance it meets with, when it will again settle into rest or it may 
be in such a state, that when any motion is communicated to it, 
its vibrations may increase, and oecome of enormous magnitude. 
Whether the sea may not, by such means, have risen s^bove the 
tops of theTiJghest mountains deserves to be considered ; as that 
hypothesis, were k found to be consistent with laws of na- 
ture, would serve to explain many of the phenomena of natural 
history. M. La Place, with this view, has inquired into the na- 
ture of the equilibrium of the sea, or into the possibility of such 
vast undulations being propagated through it. The rc6 Jt is, that 
the equilibrium of the sea must be stable, and its oscillations con- 
tinually tending to diminish, if the density of its whalers be less 
than the mean densky of the earth ; and that its equilibrium 
does not admit of subversion, unlcss thc mean density of the earth 
was equal to that of water, or lees. As we know, from the ex- 
periments made on the attraction of mountains, as well as from 
other facts, that the sen is more than four times less dense than 
the materials which compose the solid nucleus of the globe are at 
a medium, the possibility of these great undulations is entirely ex- 
cluded ; and therefore, says La Pkice/ if, as cannot urell be ques- 
tioned, the sea has formerly covered continents that art now much 
elevated above its level, the cause must be sought for elsewhere 
than in the instability of its equilibrium. 

With the questions of the figure of the earth, and of the flux 
and reflux of the sea, tliat of the precession of the equinoxes is 
closely connected ; and La Place has devoted his Fifth book to the 
consideration cf it. This motion, tlipugh slow, being always ir 
the same direction, and thei’efore contiriually accumulating, haf 
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early been remarked, and was the first of the ^est^ %fipe/a[* 
ances that suggested the idea of an amus nkfgnutj one^of^ those 
great astronomical periods by which so many days a|id.^ays sue 
circumscribed. As it afiects the whole h<eavens, am 
changes it produces are spread out over the vast extent of 25,00® 
years, it has proved a valuable guide amid the darkness of smtii* 
quity, and has enabled the astronomer to steer his co^e widi 
tojer able certainty, and here and there to discover a truth in th^ 
m idst of the traditions and fables of the heroic ages. 

Newton was the first who turned his thoughts to the physical 
cause of this appearance ; and it required ail the sagacity and 
pen^ration of that great man to discover this cause in the prin* 
ciple of universal gravitation. The effect of the forces of die 
sun and moon on that excess of matter which surrounds the earth 
at the equator, must, as he has proved, produce a slow angular mo<p 
tion in the plane of the latter, and in a^irection contrary to that 
of the earth’s rotation. The accurate analysis of the complicated 
effect tliat was thus produced, was a work that surpassed the 
power, e^thet of geometry or mechanics, at the time when New- 
ton ynotc ) and his investigation, accordingly, v^as founded oq 
assumptions that, though not destitute of probability, could not 
be shown to be perfectly conformable to truth ; and it even in^ 
volvod a mechanical principle, which was taken up without dile 
consider;' *4011. Nevertheless, the glory of having been first in 
the career, is not tarnished by a partial failure, and is a posses- 
sion which the justice of posterity does not suffer Newton to 
share even with those who have since been more successful in 
their researches. 

The first of these was D’Alembert- That excellent mathema- 
tician gave a solution of this * problem that has never been sur- 
passed for accuracy and depth of reasoning, though it may have 
been, for simplicity and shortness. He employed the principle al-^ 
ready ascribed to him of the equilibrium among the forces de^ 
stroyed when any change of motion is produced ; and it was by 
mejjps of the equations that this proposition furnished, that he 
was enabled to proceed without the introduction of hypothesis. 
Solutions of the same problem have since been given by several 
mathematicians, by Thomas Simpson, Frisi, Walmsley, &c. and 
many othei^; net. hijwever, without some difference (such is the 
difficulty 6f the investigation) in the results they have obtained.. 
La Place lias gone over the same grourid, more th^.t he might 
give unity, and' completeness to his work, than that he could 
pert to add much to the solution of Alembert. As he pro-i 
ceeded in a more general manner than the latter, he has obtained 
borne conclnsior s not included in his solution. He has shown. 
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tliat ^ ipbenomena of the precession and nutation must be the 
wne in the actual state of our terraqueous spheroid, as if the 
whide was a solid mass ; and that this is true, whatever be the 
irregslarity of the depth of the sea. He shows also, that cur- 
rents in the sea, rivers, trade*- winds, even earthquakes, can have 
no eiF^ in altering the earth’s rotation on its axis. The conclu- 
sions with regard to the constitution of the earth that are found 
to agree with the actual quantity of the precession of the equi- 
noxes are, that the density of the earth .increases from the cir- 
cumference toward the centre ; that it has the form of an ellip- 
soid of revolution, or, as we use to call it, of an elliptic spheroid, 
and that the compression of this spheroid at the poles is between 
the limits of ^77 and part of the radius of the equator. 

The Second part of La Place’s work, has, for its object, a fuller 
development of the disturbances of the planets, both primary and 
secondary, than was compatible with the limits of the First part. 
After the ample detail into which we have entered concerning 
two of these subjects, the theory of the moon, and the perturba- 
tions of the primary planets, we need not enlarge on them fur-, 
ther, though they are prosecuted in the second part of this work, 
and form the subject of the Sixth and Seventh books. In the 
Second book, the inequalities had been explained, that depend 
on the simple power of the eccentricity : here we have those that 
depend on the second and higher powers of the same * uantity ; 
and such are the secular equations of Jupiter and Saturn, above- 
mentioned. The numeral computations are then performed, and 
every thing prepared for the complete construction of astronomi- 
,cal tables, as the final result of all these investigations. The cal- 
culations, of course, are of vast extent and difficulty, and incre- 
dibly laborious. In carrying them on. La Place had the assist- 
ance, as he informs us, of De Lambrc, Bouvard, and other mem- 
bers of the institute. The labour is indeed quite beyond the 
power of any individual to execute. 

The same may be said of the Seventh book, which is devoted to 
a^sinailaT development of the lunar theory. We can enter into no 
further detail on this subject. One fact we cannot help mention- 
ing, whicli is to the credit of two British astronomers, Messrs 
Mason and Dixon, who gave a new edition of Mayer’s tables, 
more diligently compared with observadom and therefore more 
accurate, than the original one. Among other improvements, 
was an empirical equation, amounting to a little more than fiO" 
when a maximum, which was not founded on theory, but was. 
employed because it made the tables .agree better with obser-^ 
vatioQ* As this equation, was not deiived from 
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jTrmciple (for ^ a^tiiohom^^i |U5t nain^d, ijio«|g|i^,slccuf> 
rate observers and cakulatoorsi were aot‘ skilled iti 

ithbmatics to attempt dedtiting irfttirii prinCipleO> it wes genetajly 
Injected by t^tiher astronomers^^ Ld? Piace> howeMt^ fbusid tkat ^ 
was not to be rejected ; bitt, in reality, proceeded from ^the cbth«^ 
ptession of the earth at the poles, wi^b prevent^ ^egravi^tio^ 
to the earth from decreasing, precisely as the squarefs of the die^ 
tanbes increase, and by th^Lt means* ptodttces this sihall irregi4ariM 
ty. The quantity of the polar ctAhpression that agrees be^ with 
this, and some otner of the lunar irregiihrkiesi isneady'that wkicfi 
was stated abotred, of the ir^an radius of the earth* 
lipticity of the sun does, in l&e mariner, affect the prin^ry pla-* 
nets; but, as its influence diminishes fast as the distance 
creases, it extends no further (in any sensible degree) than* the, 
■orbit ctf Mercury, where only effect is to . produce i tttif 
^all direct movement of the line of the apsides, *aitd an eqmd 
retrograde motion of the nodes, relatively to the sutl^s equator. 
We may judge from this, to what minuteness die researches of 
this author hate extended : and, in general; when accuracy is the 
object to be obtained, the smaller the quantity to be determined^ 
<hc more difficult the investigation. 

The Eighth book has for its object, to calculate the disturbanCea 
produced by the action *of the secondary planets on one another^; 
and particuinriy refers to the satellites of Jupiter, the only sys- 
tem of secondary planets on which accurate observations have 
been, of. p’^obably, can be made. Though these satellites have 
been know.! only since the invention of the telescope, yet the 
<piickreFS cf their revolutions has, in the space of two cen-^ 
turies, exhibited all the changes which time develops so slo^dy 
in the system of the primary planets ; so that there are abuncU 
ant materials for a comparison between fact and theory. The 
•general principles of the theory are the same that wertf explained 
in the Second book ; but there are some peculiarities, that arise 
from the constitution of Jupiter^s system, that deserve to be con- 
sidered. We have seen, above, what is the effect of ^comrriei^u* 
robility, or an approach to k, in the mean motion of conttguots 
planets 5 and here we have another example of the same. Ibe 
mean irioftons of the three flrst satdlites of Jupiter, ate n?atly as 
Ae numbem 4, 9,. and 1; and hence a peti5dicaj ^stem of ine- 
^qfualitie^i v.'hich cUr asttonomer Bradley Was sharp-siglited etmUgh 
to distover in the observation of the eclipses of these satellk^ 
and XD state as amounting to 4S7.6 days.* Ihis is now fully e% 
plaitxed from ihe .Aeory of the wedrin ox the satellites. 

Another singularity in this stccuidaty system, ie,' that the 
mean longitude ol the first sateljite minus three times that of 

,tihe 
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sfecdhcti plii^ t^ee ihat of tlie thirdi neVer differs fro'q} two 
nj^t aiiglds odt by a (Quantity alKhdst ittsensible. « 

Uhe can hi^rdly ^{>[k>s6 that the original motions wtrd so ad- 
justed as to answer exactly to this condition ; it is more natural 
to Sti|)pbte that tH«y were only, neatly so adjusted, and that the' 
et^t COntbidence has been brought about by their mutual action. 
Thft conjecture is verified by the theory, wnere it is demonstrat- 
ed that stich a change might have been actually produced in the 
dieih itabtioh by the mutual action of those planetary bodies, af- 
ter iMiich the System would remain stable, and no further x:hange 
xh tfibse motions vrould take place. 

hFot only are the mutual actions of the satellites taken into ac- 
Cdttitt in tne estifnate of their irregularities, but the effect of Jul 
niter's' spheroidal figure is also introduced. Evert the masses of 
me Satellites are inferred froiri their efifect in disturbing the mo- 
tions of otle another. . 

In the Ninth book La Place treats of Comets, of the methods of 
dfetenninirig their orbits^ and of the disturbances they suffer from 
the planets. We cannot follow him in this ; and have only to 
to add, that his profound and elaborate researches are such as wt 
eitpect from the author of the preceding investigations. 

The Tenth book is more miscellaneous than any of the preced- 
ing ; it treats of different points relative to the system of the 
tiwld. OHe of the most important of these is astronomical re- 
fraction. The r^ys of light from the celestial bodies, on entering 
the earth's atmosphere, meet with strata that are more dense the 
nearer they approach to the earth's surface ; they ar^ therefore 
berif continually toward the denser medium, and describe curved 
tiiai have their concavity turned toward the earth. The angle 
formed by the original direction of the ny, and its direction at 
the point Where it enters the eye, is called the astronomical re- 
fraction* La Place seeks to determine this angle by tracing th^ 
path of the ray through the atmosphere ; a research of no incon^ 
siderable. difficulty, and in which the autlior has occasion to dis- 
play his skill both in mathematical and in inductive investigation. 
lliC method he pursues in the latter is deserving of attention, 
it is particularly well adapted to cases that occur often in the 
more intricate kinds of physical discussion^ 

The path of the ray would bfe determined frorr ihe laws of 
refraction, did we know the law by which the 4en<i:y of th# 
air decreases from the earth upwards. This last> however, 
is nOt known, es^cept for u small extent near the surface of 
the earth, So that we appear here td be left Without suffieiedt 
for continuing the investigation. We must:-, therefore, ei- 

^ey 
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tlief abandon the problem altogether, or resolve it hypotheti- 
cally, that is, by assuming some hypothesis as to the decrease 
of the density of the atmosphere* Little would be gained by 
this last, except as an exercise in mathematical investigation, 
if it were not that the total quantity of the refraction for a 
given altitude can be accurately determined by observation. 
La Place, availing himself of this consideration, begins with 
making a supposition concerning the law of the density, that 
is not very remote from the truth, (as we are assured of frotti 
the relation between the density of ait and the force with which 
it is compressed) ; and he compares the horizontal refraction, 
calculated on this assumption with that which is known to be its 
ttue quantity. The first hypothesis which he assumes, is that of 
the density being the same throughout ; this gives the total refrac- 
tion too small, and falls on that account to be rejected, even if it 
were liable to no other objection. The second hypothesis sup- 
poses a uniform temperature through the whole extent of the at- 
mosphere, or it supposes that the density decreases in geometrical 
proportion, while the distance from the earth increases in arith- 
metical. The refraction which results is too great ^ so that this 
supposition must also be rejected. 

If we now suppose the density of the air to decrease in arith- 
metical progression, while the height does the same, and inte- 
grate the differential equation to the curve described by the ray, 
on this h^^pothesis, the horizontal refraction is too small, but 
nearer the truth than on the first hypothesis. A supposition in- 
termediate between that which gave the refraction too great, and 
this which gives it too small, is therefore to be assumed as that 
which approaches the nearest to the truth. It is this way of limit- 
ing his conjectures by repeated trials, and of extracting from each, 
by means of the calculus, all the consequences involved in it, 
that we would recommend to experimenters, as affordfcg one of 
the most valuable and legitimate uses of hypothetical reasoning. 
He then employs an intermediate hypothesis for the diminution 
of the density of the air; which it is not easy to ellprcss iu 
yrords, but from which he obtains a result that agrees with the 
horizontal refraction, and from which, of course, lie proceeds to 
deduce the i jfraction for all other altitudes. The table, so con- 
structed, liave no doubt, will be found to contribute materially 
Co the accuracy of astronomical observation. 

The researches which immediately follow this, relate to the 
terrestrial refraction, and the measurement of Iieights by the ba- 
rometer. The formula given for the latter, is more complicated 
Jthan that which is usually employed with us in Britain, where 

this 
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this subject has been studied with great care. In one respect, it 
is more general than any of our formulas; it contains an al- 
lowance for the difference of latitude. We are not sure whether 
tills correction is of much importance, nor have we, had leisure 
to compare the results with those of General Roy and Sir George 
Schuckborough. We hardly believe, that in point of accuracy, 
the two last can easily be exceeded. 

The book concludes with a determination of the masses of the 
planets, more accurate than had been before given ; and even of 
the satellites of Jupiter. ‘ Of all the attempts of the Newtonian 
philosophy, * says the late Adam Smith in his History of Astro- 
nomy, ‘ that wnich would appear to be the most above the reach 
of human reason and experience, is the attempt to compute the 
weights and densities of the sun, and of the several planets. * 
What would this philosopher have said, if he had lived to see .the 
same balance in which the vast body of the sun had been weigh- 
ed, applied to exiunine such minute atoms as the satellites of 
Jupiter ? 

Such is the work of La Place, affording an example, which is yet 
solitary in the history of human knowledge, of a^theory entirely 
complete ; one that has not only accounted for all the phenomena 
that were known, but that has discovered many before unknown, 
which observation has since recognized. In this theory^ not only 
the elliptic motion of the planets, relatively to the sun, but die 
irregularities produced by their mutual action, whether of the 
primary on the primary, of the primary on the secondary, or of 
die secondary on one another, are all deduced from the.principlc of 
gravitation, that mysterious power, which unites the most distant 
regions of space, and the most remote periods of duration. To 
this wc must add the great truths brought in view and fully demon- 
strated, bv tracing the action of the same power through all its 
mazes: l^hat all the inequalities in our system are periodical ; that, 
by a fixt appointment in nature, they are each destined to re- 
volve in the same order, and between the same limits ; diat the 
mean distances of the planets from the sun, and the time of their 
revolutions round that body, are susceptible of no change what- 
soever; that our system is thus secured against natural de- 
cay; order and regularity preserved in the mid.st of so many 
disturbing causes ; — and inarchy and misru^S eternally pro- 
scribed. 

The work where this sublime picture is delineated, does 
honour, not to the author only, but to the human race; and 
marks, undoubtedly, the highest point to which man has yet a- 
scendeu in the scale of intellectual attainmen*^. T!ie glory, there- 
fore, of having produced this work, belongs not to the author 

alone. 
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ateoe, but nxust be Stared, m varipus pfopotii^onei t|^ 

philosophers and mathematicians of gU ages. Tlteir eiroit^. £ro^ 
the age of Euclid and Archimedes, ^.the time of i^evfpp^ 

La Place, have all been required to the accoihplishment of .|^ 
great object*; they have been all necessary to forp cine inaA' fpr 
the author, and a few for ^e readers, of the work before ua. 
Every mathematician who has extended the bounds of his sciejBoef 
fvery astronomer who has added to the number of facts, and the 
accuracy of observation ; every artist who has improved the cmr 
struction of the instruments of astronomy — all have cooperated 
in preparing a state of knowledge in 'whim such a book could 
eaist, and m which its merit could be appreciated. They, have 
jQollected the materials, sharpened the tools, or constructed the 
engines employed in die great edifice, founded by Newton, and 
completed by La Place. 

In this estimate we detract nothing from the merit of theati» 
thor lumse^ ; his originality, his invention, and comprshensivO 
views, are above all praise ; nor can any man boast,of a higb^ 
honour than that the Genius of the human race is the only nv^ 
of his fame. 

This review naturally gives rise to a great variety of reflections. 
We shall state only one or two of those that most obviously occur. 

When consider the provision made by nature for the stdbi* 
Era and permanence of the planetary system, a question arise«}^ 
which was before hinted at, — whether is this stamlity necessary 
or contingent, the efiect of an onavoidaUe or an arbitrary arrangOf 
ment s If it is the necessary consequence of conditions which 
pre> themselves necessary, we cannot infer from them the eyistence! 
of dedgn, but must content ourselves with admiring them as 
simple and beautiful truths, having a necessary and inde^dent 
existence. If, on the other hand, the conditions frmn which this 
stability arises necessarily, are not necessary themselyqil, hut jdlp 
consequences of an arrangement that might have be^U dwr^t, 
we are then entitled to conclude, that it is the ejim of jyko 
idgn eactjciscd in the construction of tjie unjyer^. 

ifow, the investigations of La Place enable jus tp giye a yerp 
llatisfactory reply io these questions; vfgf. that the cm&tiohs 
^ential-to tbe stabilitv of a>yatem of bodies gtati^king mutu^ 
p one another, #rV by no means necessary, ’ijiyfopppi. 1;^ 
terns can easily be supposed in wluch no such stability 
The coqditioMS-sPsential tp it, aw the ipt^nieid; pf jbe all 
iuxme duectian, .*h«t having orbits of small eccentricity, pjr ipt 
jlirdiflEetiCiit from elides, and bavmg of 

jiaminensurahle with one auoiben ‘ these age 

not Aecefsary i they may easily be supposed dljlitp^t * 

T' ■ ■ them 
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ffaam might he ,Qhang^> while the others leix^nied the same. 
3 fbe of s^idh i;onditions therefore as would necessanly 

Ax\d formanent oharactcr to the systemi. h not^^e work 
#f Mces$itf ; o^ikI tio^ne will jbe so absurd aa to argme^ that it is the 
SK!Oidc of <^ooe : It is therefore the wqrk of design^ or of ititeni- 
tious conducted hy wisdom and foresight of the most perfect 
kind* Thus the discoveries of La Gitinge and La Place lead tp 
a’ veay beautiful extension of the doewine of j/fna/ causes, the 
more inaeresting ^he greater the objects are to -which they relate* 
This is not taken notice of by La Place ; and that it is not, is 
ibe only blemish we haye to remark in his admirable work. He 
mayfuwe thought that it was ^ing out of his proper province, for 
a geometer or a mechanician to occupy himself in such specu^ 
iations. Perhaps, in striccness^ it is so i but the digression is na- 
tural : and when, in any sy^temr we find certain conditions esta^ 
blished that are not necessary in fibemselves, we may be indulg- 
ed so far to inquire, whether any explanation of them can be 
given, and whether, if not reieralue to a mechanical cause, they 
may opt be ascribed to intelligence. 

Wb^i we mention that the small eccentricity of the planetary 
^bitsi "idfnd ^ motion of the planets in the same direction, are 
essential to the stability of the system, it may naturally occur^ 
that the comets which obey neither of these laws in their motion 
may be supposed to affect that stability, and to occasion irregula- 
rities which, will not compensate one another. This would, no 
doubt, be the effect of the comets that pass through our system » 
were they bodies of great mass, or of great quantity of matter. 
There arc many reasons, however, for supposing them to have 
my little density i so that iheir effect in producing any dis^i* 
tux^nce of the planets is wholly inconsiderable. 

An observation somewhat of the same kind is applicabfe to the 
planets lately discovered. They are very small and therefore 
the effect they can have in disturbmg the modons of the larges 
phms is 00 ineonsider^ble^ that, had they been known f,o La Place 
^Ceres only was known), they could haye given rise to no change 
hi his condusions. The circumstance of two of these planets 
having nearly, if not * accurately, the same periodic time, and 
mean distance, miay give rise to some ciudous applica^ 
ttons of his> theorrapciB.r Both tn^ye planets may be consisideraUf 
diatnirbed by Jupiter, and perhaps by Mars. 

Another r^ectipn, of a very different kind the preceding^ 
inust^pr<$mt it$je]f, when we consider the historical details epoy 
cerniiig^e progress of physical astronocny ihat have occurred ^ 
the ffdVegping p^s. In tlie list of the mathematicians apd phiy 
tosopters, to Whom thst science^ for the laj^t sixty or ^jeveaty years^ 

has 
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tioUifr^a cbi^test >? €h the snort* viw gIVeti abblNfe/iire^lrf^e hartBjf 
tbeiftiorfed any hiit the five pfincipa^ Jidtfonners but m^ltt 
have qiUoibd sereral others^ Fontaind^ ’l^atobert 
eeti %lt!y; gcd. who contributed their ‘share to btfeg'iAfewt' 
cohetusiori of the piece. Itt the Kst^ even'io extended, thete & fii> 
British name. It is true, indeed, that before the period tb %rhidl 
we now refer', Madaorin had pointed out an improvement ki the 
method of treating Central forces, that has been of great use in 
all' the investigations that hate a reference to that subject.^ This 
waS'the resolution of the forces into others parallel to two or Co 
three ares given in position and at right angles to oite another. 
In the controversy that arose about the rtiotion of the apsides in 
consequence of Clairaut^s deducing from theory only hatf the 
quantity that observation had established, as already stated, Siifip^ 
son .^nd Walmesley took a part ; and their essays are allowed to 
havts great merit. The late Dr Mathew Stewart also treated the 
same subject with singular skill and success, in his EsJa^on 
Sun’s distance. The same excellent geometer, in bis Fhyakal 
Tracts, has laid down several propositions that had for their object 
the determination of the moon’s irregularities. His demonstra* 
tions, howei^er, are all geometrical $ and leave us to regrete^ 
that a mathematician of so much originality preferred the e!e^ 
gant methods of the ancient geometry, to the more powerful 
aJialysis of modern algebra. Beside these, we recollect no other 
immes of our countrymen distinguished in the researches of phy- 
sical astronomy during this peried ; and of these none made any 
attempt toward: the solution of the great problems that then Oc- 
cupied the philosophers and mathctnaticians of the continent. 
This: is the more remarkable, that thb interests of navigation 
were deeply involved in the question of the lunar tbemrys 
SO; diat no motive, which a regard' to ^putation or to inte- 
rest could create, was wantiUjg tO engage the mathematicians 
of JEnghMtd in the inquiry^ Nothing, therefore, certainly pre^ 
vented t^hem from engaging in it| 1 >ut Consotouaness hi 
knowledge of the higher geometry, t^ey Were nW a footing 
wkli 'i&etr bieihren w me Coiitinent. This is ihe cum^Usion 
winch unavoidabiyforces itself Upon us^ a^ which' will hd -br^ 
wel 1 ‘ con firmed by obi£iUg back to the partfOuIa^S ; Which wh^ 
stafod in the beginning of this review, as * either essimtil^ {Of - 
b^ty conducive to the improvements in pfaysicsl afstronomy^ ^ 4 
* -■> . i , / jThe 
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^^^lil^a^cstleUlits of t^^suieis was mt known in Ei^knd till wi^iu 
^6se f|ifv yeaca. Of the method of partial 4ifferenc^» no inention» 
ige ^heHevct is ^ ei tp he foun^ in any luigiiah ,aiith(Mr, mirch less 
the apphcation of it to any investigation. The general methods of 
integrating dijQWeotial or fluxionary equations, the criterion of in* 
teemhiUty^ the properties of homc^cneous equations^ &c* were all 
or them .unknown ; and it could hardly he said^ that| in the more 
ffijfficult parts of the doctrine of Fluxions^ any improvement had 
ht^n made beyond those of the inventor. At the moment when 
i(jpe now Write* the treatises of Maclaurin and Simpson, are the 
best which we have on the fluxtonary calculusi though such 
a vast multitude of improvements have been made by the fot 
reign, mathematicians, since the time of their iirst publication. 
These are facts, which it is impossible to disguise; and' tliey are 
of such extent, that a man may be perfectly acquainted with 
eveiy thing on mathematical learning that has been written in this 
country, and may yet find himself stopped at the first page of 
works of Euler or D’Alembert. lie will be stopped, not from 
the difference of the fluxionary notation, (a difficulty easily ovexi- 
come), nor from the obscurity of these authors, who are I ">th 
very clear writers, especially the first of them, but from waii^.of 
hnovvin^he principles and ‘the methods v/hich they take for 
granted a« known to every mathematical reader. If wc come to 
works of still greater difficulty, such as the Mcchamqut Qilestt^ 
we will venture to say, that the number of those in ^s island, 
who can read that work with any tolerable facility, is small in- 
deed. If we reckon two or three in London and the military 
schools in its vicinity, the same number at each of the two Eng^ 
llsh Universities, and perhaps four in Scotland, we shall ^ not 
liardly exceed a dozen ; and yet we are fully persuaded that our 
reckoning is beyond the truth. 

If any fui'ther proof, of our inattention to the higher mathema- 
tics, and our . unconcern about the discoveries of our neighbours 
were required, we would find it in tlie commentary on the works 
of .Newton, that so lately appeared. Though that commentary 
was the work of a man of talents, and one who, in this country, 
was accounted a geometer, it contains no information about 
the ^recent discoveries. to which the Newtonian system has given 
rl^ ; ^not a word of the prohlemiof the Three Bodies, of the, di^tur^ 
ban^;^,s.xsf the pbm<«ary motions, or of the great contrivance ;hy 
v^l&h itkose disturbances are rendered pericdSial, and the regula- 
rity oi xhe system preserved. The saane silence is <d)served as to 
all.^the ,mqpnrovements in the int^ral calculus, .wlxich it was the 
duty ©f a^isommentator oa.Newton to have traced to their origin, - 
and.toiharo coonected widilhe diacovcricf of Ids master* . If>Dy 
,, .yoL. XI. NO. a a. T • Horseley 
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Horseley has-nDtTd^he^, .4.«oul4 ofaly;M)l^«qauf^f,|ip 
qsaimsed -with 'thc^e. improven^lSy and.v^d jj^ 

4Qethi»ds tWy mrse been ui«e|Bt^^,.«ft 

nrhich ibey «re e^ained.^ •' >•;; ,-*■;,■■/ -•■ .-i ,.;;,;i^i' 

• * At the. sBtne time. that we state these; faets. as 40c«iM9qr<^(3^ 
ptocii of tibe inferiority of the Eoghrii tnathmnripta^ t^s tnoi^ 
of the 'Conririent, in riie higher, depattments^i itie biit 
aeknowled|;e» that a certrin degree ^ maiheraa(tical scienc^.i^ 
indeed no. hvBonskleTable degree, is pei^apa more.wide^ 
in England, than in any other country of the world. Tfc^Lsi^^* 
Diary, wi^ several other periodical and popnlar pubhpatifl^ of 
the same kind, are the best proofs of rius.aesertMn. 
many curious problems, not of the highest order indeed,, ^but atw 
having a considerable degree of difficulty, and far beyopd 4^ 
mere elements of science, are often to be met with ^ and the great 
puniber of ingenious men who take a share in proposing and an- 
<swering these questions, whom one has never heard o§ any where 
. else, is not a little surprising. Nothing of the same kind, urn fa^- 
iieve, is to. be found in any other country. The Ladies’ Diary has 
now . been icontinued for mere than a century j the poetry, enigmas^ 
&C. which kcontains, are in the worst taste possible; and the scraps 
of literature and {diilosophy are so childish -or so old4asluoi^> 
ted, that one is very much at a loss to form a notion of the cla^ 
’jof readers to whom they arc addressed. The geometrical part, 
.however, has always been conducted in a superior style ; the pro- 
blems : propfj^ed have tended to awaken curiosity, and the solu- 
tions to convey . instructiem m a much better manner than is 4* 
ways to be found in more splendid pubheations. If tliere is a 
.Aeteliae, thetefc-re, or a deficiency in mathematical knowledge in 
this country,, it is not to the genius of the people, but to sprue 
other cause that it must be attributed. 

' . An attacitmjent to the synthetical methods of the old jeometm, 
htpnrfie^ce tOicthose that are purely analytical, has been as^ 
ingned us'the cause of this inferioritv of die .^glish maiffimnad- 
•«iiMc:Mi|pe>thB rime of Newtem. . This came is hiniei^ by spi^ 

.«|fis««^"wrv4v.fs, and we >nimt My.that we.riunkithas 
lttcoci^!eri^bie .efi«c;. . The example mF Newton himsdf.,^V hmee 
ifi rips vretpec^.. i great-inan,. % t^e 

'^Mb^kses-of the times, .seems .So ;^e twugbt that.ri^h^^i^ 
:«aanoAs. might, be:! wry prb{>efli!;!!»s*^,4n 
i<tbtt riiaft they wefcWb’bf' laid 

..'^‘SBt^Mir iKiom. /. .T^ibwau 
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tbat tooSc place, concerning the mvention of the fioxionary and 
'the differential calculus, tended to confirm those pnejUdAoes, 
and to aliennte die minds of the British from the lore%n mathe- 
maticians, and the analytical methods which they {mrsUM* That 
this reached b^ond the minds of ordinaty men, is clear fmttt the 
wav iO which Robins censures Euler and Bernoulli, chiefly for 
th«r love of algebra, while he ought to have seen that in the very 
WOrhs which he criticises with so much asperity, things are per- 
formed which ncather he nor any of his countrymen, at that time, 
codd hsfve ventured to undertake. 

’ We bdiwe, however, that it is chiefly in the public institu** 
tions of England that we are to seek for the cattseof the deficiencv 
here tifetred to, and particularly in the two grteat centres from 
which knowledge is supposed to radiate over all the rest of the 
island. In one of these, where the dictates of Aristotle are still 
likened to as infallible decrees, and where the infancy of science 
id nrisraken for its maturity, the mathematical sciences have never 
flourished; and the scholar has no means of {advancing beyond 
the mere elements of geometry. In the other seminary, the’ do- 
minion of prejudif is not equally strong ; and the works of I ocke 
and Newton are the text from which the prelections are read. 
Mathematical leirning is there the great object of study; but still 
we must disapprove of the method in which this olyect is pursued. 
A certain portion of the works of Nevrton, or of some other of 
the writers who treat of pure or mixt mathematics in the synthetic 
method, is prescribed to the pupil, which the candidate for acade- 
mical honours must study day and night. He must study it, not 
to learn the spirit of geometry, or to acquire the by 

which the theorems were discovered, but to know them as a child 
does his chatechism, by heart, so as to answer readily to certain 
iiiteiTOgations. In all this, the invention finals no exercise; the 
student is confined within narrow limits; his curiosity is not 
roused ; the spirit of discovery is not awakened. Suppose that 
a young man studying mechanics, is compelled to get by heart 
the whole of the heavy and verbose demonstration^ contained in 
Keil’s ihtroduction (which we believe U no e. r«^e sometiihes 
prescribed); what is lively to be the con^equen ex- 

ercii^ aifbrdeff to lir titidersilmiding by those dc no istratHmi, 
may m douhr hfl im^oving to the mind : but as soon diey 
are tmMMNii the natural iippilae is to go on; to eeek 
Ibf^adthdiln^ hlM|^; or to think of tl# application of the 
theotiHM If this naHiml expansion ef the mind is 

the Widest is forced to hll back ; and to go again 
ishd a^ain'ofbridie hmt grcmtid, disgust is likely to ensue ; the 
more mcely, Meed, ihc more he ti fitted ior a bettei employment 

T 2 of 
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^lits talents; the lea^ 

of the tiriie» i^e extfnction of the ardour tfa^ 

hirn to attJsinpt ihTestigatioii 

er at^ the of di^orery. Codfini^ent to a t%ular rotRfoe 
and^fb^ng routnl and round in the same circlei must> j^ ^dl 
thingts be the m<»t pernidous to the^ inventive faedky. ’tllic 
laws of periodical rerolution^ and of r^urnii^ ^ntiiiUiDill^ 
the same tract, may, as we have seen, be ezcelleutly 
to a planetary system, but are cakuiated to p^^ote 
ends of an academkal institution. We would wijdi to aiee^ &% 
some of those 'Secular accelerations by which iniprovemen|s’|^fb|i 
increasing from one age to another* But this Im been r&y <he 
case i and it is melancholy to reflect, how many of the IThiversi- 
.ties of Europe have been the strongholds where prejudice 
error made their last stand — the fastnesses from which ithey were 
;|atest of being dislodged. We do not mean to hint that this is 
Ihrue of the univershy of which we now speaik, where the credit of 
teaching the doctrines of Locke and Newton is suflicient % 
cover a multitude of sins^ Still, however, we must take the 
liberty to say, that Newton is taught there in the way least con- 
ducive to solid mathematical improvement. 

Perhaps, too, we might allege, that another public institution, 
intended for the advancement of science, the Royal Society, has not 
Reid out,, in the course of the greater part of the ia^ century, suffi- 
cient encouragement for mathematical learning. But this would 
lead to a long disquisition;" and we ‘shall put an end to the present 
digression^with remarking, that though the mathematiciaBS of Eng- 
land have taken no share in the, deeper researches of physicatastro- 
nomy, tlie observers of th^t country have discharged thehr duty bet- 
ter. "JThe observations of Bradley and Maskelyne Have been of the 
utmost iripy^tai.re in this theory; their accuracy, their number, 

, and tlieir uniiirernipted series, have rendered them^ii.fund of 
immenise astrcmonuLal riches. T^ken in con^nctioh wkh the 
obsOT'.atlons made a: Paris, they have furnished La Place with 
the for *i?:’np the numerical rvalues of tlie constant quah- 
;n his different scries without whipb, his investigations 
ebdd have had no practkal apjdScation. We, ifcay.addi.that ho 
has so mdterialiy c^tribU-ted to render ^ formulas of the 
j^th^matJci?kn useful to die art olthe nxvigjwpr^ as 'the.present 
Astrbhomer-RoyaL He has been the h*ain in^uhteh^ 
down this ^HJ^aphy from the heavens; to the e^h; 
iqg Jt tp dip uses of the uhi||bmed ; and ef makipg ti^^ 
tlbvrhree Bodies the SiireSt |uide , df the imiriner jpu^ 
,;afcci.b\dieofifia^ ' . . »•' ':*V' ’'V:'' 
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n. Hours ff jdhn^/s : A Series of Po^fy i^ri^inal and 
"7 Trahjl^fed. ’ iicotgc G^don, Lord %rorii, 8vo. 

T ifE ppcfjr oT this ybun^ lord bdongs io the cL)fs whicfi rifeitliejr 
^ds nor then are faid to permit, thdeed, we do hot recol- 
to have ^ch a quantity of verfc with fo few deviations in 
citKcf'^fefllon from that exaft ftandard. His tfFufions are (pread 
ow a deact flat, ai^ can no more get above dr below the level, 
than if tlicy were so much stagnant water. As an extenuation of 
tfcs "offdico, the noble author is peculiarly forward in pleading 
niin^ify. We have it in the title-page, and on the very back of 
the volume ; it foliows^his name like a favourite part of his stt/le* 
Much stress is laid upon it in the preface, and the poems arc con- 
nected with this general’ statement of his case, by particular dates, 
substantiating the age at which each was written. Now, the lany 
upon the point of minority, we hold to be perfectly clear, it is 
\ plea available only to the defendant ; no plaintiff can offer it as 
a supplementary ground of action, 'fbus, .^if any suit could be 
"brought against Lord Byron, for the purpose of compelling him 
to put into court a certain quantity of poetry 5 and if judgement 
were given against him ; it is highly probable that an exception 
would be taken, were he to deliver fur poeir^^ the contents of'this 
volume. To this he might minority \ but as he now makes 
voluntary tender of the article, he hath no right to sue, on that 
ground, for the price in good current praise, should the goods 
be unmarketable. This is our view’ of the law on the pdint, and 
w’c'darc to say, so \viU it be ruled. Perhaps however, in reality, 
all that he tells us about his jroulh, is rather with a view to in- 
crease our ^vender, than to soften our ccnsuics. He possibly 
means to say, ^ See how a minor can write \ Thk poem was 
actually composed by a young man of eighteen, ar.d this by one 
of only, sixteen L — But, alas, we all remember the poetry of 
Cowley at ten, and Pope at twelve ; and r,o fa* from heating, 
with any degree of surprise, that very poor v<.i’scs weie waittfen 
by ii youth from his Icraving school tq his leaving coile^^^'. jjiclu- 
isitr'e, we' really believe this 10 be the most common of all dcrur- 
rehces jj*that jt happens in the life, of nine men in ten w’bjq are 
;edU;tW^! ill Ehglaiid ; alid tliat the tenth man writes better 'Wse 
jCiWd^'SVtbii.r ' ' ' ^ '■ 

f ... . . , 



ih\yy and ancestors— sometimes in poetry, 
in notes ^ ^md while giving up his.cjaim on thc'score of rahki he 
■t^kes care to rcmciiibcr us of Dr Johnson's saying, that when a 

T :5 nobleman 
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^nobleman ap|>eai «3 as an author, his merit should <be hafidaombljr 
^Vrknowledged. In truth, it is this considerationf otil^^ that iol 
du^es us to give Lord Byron’s poems a place in our revirar^ be* 
side^ur desire to counsel him, tha^he do ferriitrith abandon 
poei^, and turn his talents, which are considerable, and his op- 
portunities, which are great, to better account. 

With this view, we must beg leave seriously to assure him, that 
the mere rhyming of the final syllable, even when accompanied 
by the presence of a certain number of feet; nay, although (which 
docs not always happen) tho^e feet should scan regularly, and 
have been all counted accurately upon the fingers, ~is not the whole 
art of poetry. We would entreat him to believe, that a certain 
portion of liveliness, somewhat of fancy, is necessary to consti* 
tute a poem ; and that a poem in the present day, to be read, 
must contain at least one thought, either in a little degree differ-* 
ent from the ideas of former writers, or differently expressed. 
We put it to his candour, whether there is any thing so deserving 
the name of poetry in verses like the following, written in 1806 , 
and whether, if a youth of eighteen could say any thing so 
unintiercsting to his ancestors, a youth of nineteen should pub-^ 
lish it. 

* Shades of heroes, farewell ! your defeendant, departing 
From the feat of his aiiceftors, bids you, adieu 1 

Abroad, or al home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he’ll think upon glory, and you. 

Though a tear dim his eye, at this fad reparation, 

'Tia nature, not fear, that excitcb his regret : 

Far difisnt he goes, with the fame emulation ; 

The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 

TLilt lame, and that memory, ftill will he cherifh, 

He *ow 0 , that he ne’er will difgHice your renown^; 

Lik*’ you will I’ve, or like you will he peridi ; 

‘n decay’d, may he mingle his dull with your own. ’ p. 3. 
Nbv %/e p jsitively do assert, that there is nothing better than 
tl jse sta »Z3s in the whole compass of the noble minor’s volume. 

Lord Byron should also have a care of attempting what the 
gfeatest poets have done before him, for comparisons (as he must 
Joave bad occasion to see at hi$ writing master’s) arc odious.-— 
Gray^s Ode on Eton College, should really have kept out the ten 
hobbling stanzas ‘ jpn a distant view of the village and school ol 
Harrow. ^ ^ 

< Where fancy, yet, joymo retrace ibe refemblance, 

Of comrades, iu tr*cndlhip and mischief allied | ^ ^ 

How welcome to your ne’er fading remembrapee, ' 

, Which refts in the bofom, though hope is deny ’ll ’—p. 4-I ^ 

In 
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Im like mantieti ithe ^xqui»ite lines of Mr p.Q|;er5) * On a 
T^r,^ nufbt have warned the noble author off those jprcmisejsj 
and sparea us a whole doaen such stanzasr as die following* 

* Mild Charity’s flow, 

Ta us mortals below. 

Shows the (oul from barbarity clear ; 

Compaffioo will melt, 

Where this virtue is felt. 

And its dew ia diffus’d in a Tear* 

The man doom’d to fail. 

With the blaft of the gaie» 

Through billows Atlantic to (leer, 

N Aa he bends o’et the wave. 

Which may foon be his grave, 

The green fparklcs bright with a Tear* p. 1 1 . 

And so of instances in which former poets had failed. Thus, 
we do not think Lord Byron was made for translating, during his 
pon-age, Adrian’s Address to his Soul, when Pope succeeded 
indifferently in the attempt. If our readers, however, are of 
another opinion, they may look at it. 

< Ah ! gentle, fleeting, wavering fprite, 

Fjiend and aflbeiate of this clay ! 

To what unknown region borne, 

Wilt thou, now, wing thy diftant flight ? 

No more, with wonted humour gay, 

But pallid, cfacerlefs, and forlorn, ’-..page yt. 
However, be this as it may, we fear his translations and imita- 
tions are great favourites with Lord Byron. We have them of 
all kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian 5 and, viewing them as school 
exercises, they may pass. Only, why print them sfter they have 
had their day and served their turn ? And why call the thing iii 
p. 79. a translation, where two words Aiy«») the original 
are expanded into four lines, and the oth 'r thing in p. C 1 , where 
ft^irdfuzltcts d IS rendered by means of six ho^ blMg verses ? 
— As to his Ossianic 'poesy, we are not very good j ;dg( » being, 
m truth, so moderately skilled in that species of comp >s\ion t' at 
we should, in all probability, be criticizing some hit of the genu'tie 
Maepherson itself, were we to express our opinion of 1/ord By 
ron’s raphsodies. ^ then, the following beginning of a ‘ Song 
of b^rds, ’ is by his Lordship, we venture to object to it, as far 
as* Wt can comprehend it. ^ What form arises on the roar pf 
clouds, whose dark ghost gleams o^the red stream of tempests ? 
His voice folk otj the thunder? ris Oria, the brown chief of 
Otihona* Kc isiras, ’ &c. After detatning this ‘ brown chief ’ 
tome timJv the bards conclude by giving him their advice to 
' T 4? * tai$ 
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< raise his fair locks ; ’ then to ^ spmd them m dieMch of the 
rainbow ; * and * to smile throtigh the tears of the storm* * Of 
this kind of thing there are no less than fiipte pegee $ and we can 
60 far venture an opinion in their favOuri that the)i^ look very like 
Maej^erson; and we are positive they are pflretty nearly as 
stupid and tiresome. 

It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists ; but they should 
' use it as not abusing and particularly one who piques 
himself (though indeed at the ripe ag <0 nineteen), of behfig 
* an infant bard, — (* The artless Helicon I bodst is youth j *)— 
'should either not know, or should seem not to know, so muc 
about his own ancestry. Besides a poem above cited on the 
family seat of the Byrons, we have another of eleven pages, on 
the self-same subject, introduced with an apology, * he certainly 
had no in|e>?tion of inserting it j * but really, ‘ the particular re- 
quest of some friends, * &c. &c. It concludes with five stan$^as 
On himself, * the last and youngest of a noble line. * There is a 
good deal also about his maternal ancestors, in a poem on Lathin* 
y-gair, a mountain where he spent part of his youth, and might 
have learnt that jnhroJt is not a bagpipe, any more than duet 
means a fiddle. 

As the author has dedicated so large a part of his volume to 
immortalize his employments at school and college, wt cannot 
possibly dismiss it without presenting the reader with a specimen 
of these ingenious effusions. In an ode with a Greek motto, 
called Granta, we have the following magnificent stanzas. 

< There, in apartments fmall and damp, 

The candidate for college prizes, 

Sits P01 ing by the midnight lamp, 

Goes late to bed, yet early rifes. 

reads falfe quantities in Sele, 

Or pU'Azles oVr the deep triangle ; 
t) prhM of many a ^hplefome meal. 

In barbatous Latin, doom’d to wrangle* 

Renouncing every pleafing page. 

From authors of hiftonq ufe } 

Preferring to the lettered fage. 

The fquare of the hypotbenufe* 

Still harmlefs are thefe occupations, 

That hurt none but the hhpleis ftudpnt, 

Compar’d aith otheurecreationa, 

Which bring togemcr the imprudeat. 

P- 

We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the college pea!** 
mody as is contained in the following Attic stanzas. 
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* Our chok wduM fear^dy be exeiis*d» 

Even as « bimd of raw begiRnerA ; 

AH metcyi now^ muft be rtlns^d 
T0 (oob a fei of croakiQg fioaers* 

If David, when his tolls were ended, 

Had heard thefe blockheads fing before hioi, 

Tb 08, ^his pfalms had oeVr defeended ; * * ' 

In furious mood, he would have tore ^cm. *— 126 , \t*]. 
But whatover judgment may be passed on the poems of thi< 
noble minor, it seems we must take them as we mid them, aOd 
be tontciit •, for they are tlie last we shall ever have from him. 
He is at best, he says, but an intruder into the groves of Paiv 
nasstis ; he never lived in a garret, like thorough-bred poets \ and 
^ though he once roved a careless mountaineer in the ffighlands 
of Scotland, * he has not of late enjoyed this advantage. Mote-* 
over, he expects no profit from his publication'; and whether it 
succeeds or not, < it is highly improbable, from his sitcratiott and 
pursuits hereafter, * that he should again condescend to become 
an author. 'Pherefore, let us take what we get and be thankful. 
What right have we poor devils to be nice ? We are well iXl 
to have got so much from a man of this Lord’s slatioh, >di^ho doei 
not live in a garret, but * has the sway ’ of Newstcad Abbev* 
Again, we say, let us be thankful ; and, widi honest Sanefao, bid 
God bless the giver, nor look the gift horse in the mouth. 


Art. III. Some Account of the public Life^ and a Select ion from 
iht unpublhlted W^ntiugs of the Earl of Mrcartfun/ ; the latter con^ 
sisitng of Extracts from an Account of the Russ tan Fmpirt^ a 
Sketch of the Political History of Ireland^ and a Journal f an 
Embassy Jrom the King f Great Britain to tlfr Emperor of China ; 
•with an Appendix to each Volume. By John Barve s S* 
Author of 1 ravels in Clnna^ Stc. &c. 2vol. 4lCi. pp. 1150. 
Cadell & Davies. London, 1807. 

have frequently had occasion to commend the abilities aim 
industry of Mr Barrow j and the last time he came before 
us, we gave him a hint about writing fewer quartos, This ad- 
vice, however, seems very little to his liking ; »nd, indeed, he 
could not easily have taken a bcttiar way of shov ing bow deter- 
mined he was to rdcct it, than by Uming down uixm the public 
with a huge hfe of Lord Macartney. The private character of 
this nobleman Was no doubt highly rcspe^jtable ; and his <0on- 
duct, in se 'cral situations of no great cpnaeqwence, as weit as m 
r the 




9tir , c/ Lord Matarin^g^ 

tke iJsijMirtaiit goT«mm^nt of Madras^ entitled litm to^the mise 
of a zealous faithful servant of die public. He was bjr tio 
aleans deficient in the ordinary talente which fit men eucA 
employments $ and by these» together wtth his diligent pursuit <of 
placfi under all adminiBtratioQS, he raised himself by re^to 
steps^ from the station of a private gentleman^ to the proud emi)^ 
neoce of the Peerage, the Bath and tlie Privy Council# where he 
shines upon Mr Barrow with a Splendour that almost dazzles ids 
eyes out. But, notwithstanding all this overpowering greatness, 
we really do think that his biography might have been oempirUed 
within less than four hundred quarto pages^ and that a ibiore ri- 
gorous selection might have been used in making the world ac- 
quainted with his state papers and literary compositions. Even 
ji a certain mass of pages were wanting, why could not our au- 
thor have published some of his Lordsmp’s private correspond- 
ence with the many eminent men of his time, whom he seems 
to have known very intimately ? The mere public life of this 
knrd# is not a great deal more important than ^at of almost any 
other hero of the Court Calendar. Yet we must have a detail of 
overy particular connected with it, considerably more minute 
than the narrative of Charles V.’s reign. There is really some- 
thing so preposterous in this, that we wonder how it could have 
failed to strike even Mr Barrow, with all his profound veneration 
for his deceased patron, and Ms disposition to magnify his book 
as well as his sumect. 

The first of these ample volumes consists entirely of this his- 
tory, by Mr Barrow, and an appendix of numerous despatches 
and other such documents illustrating the narrative. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that if any person shall so far interest himself 
in Lord Macartney, as to examine scrupulously the merits of his 
different disputes with his colleagues in the Madras government, 
and with the Calcutta presidency {to which the appendix chiefly 
refers), he will find very little here to assist his inquiries. Mr 
Pai row’s statements are altogether ex parU ^ and while he loads 
MS with his own panegyrics of Lord Macartney’s every word and 
acxioni and produces all the noble governor’s long defences of 
his conduct on disputed points, he scarcely mentions the reason- 
ings of his opponents, and suppresses almost every document in 
which they were explained by themselves. In truth, like most 
hiogTvaphers of persons recendy deceased, Mr fiarroW is not the 
historian, but die eulogist of his patron. Take his account of 
the matter, and Lord Macartney was a faultless mortal. < Not a 
word escapes him^ through the whole narrative, that can leacbAo a 
apfi|ncion of his having h»d one frailty or imperfection, exoeptt in 
afi^instance which we shall afterwards notice j and there Urn toait 
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i& given with the avowed iAtemion of doing him grc^ honour^ 
AldiOugh> however, we are pfetty sure that no such per&et cha- 
racter ever existed, we admit that much of Loid Macartney's 
prublic conduct was highly praiseworthy $ and as he is aHow^oa 
h^ds« to have been an uncormpted British goverhor id the 
Sast IndieSi we shall bestow upon his history a degree of attefl* 
tk>n, proportkmed rather to the singularity of such a character^ 
than to tr^ importance of any other quality in which he could be 
said to excel* 

George Macartney was the son of an Irish gentleman of ro 
spectafa^ fortune, and was bom at Lissanoure in the year 1737« 
As Dr Johnson pronounces it a kind of fraud, not to mention 
who the tutor was of a man of ^ distinguished talents,’ Mr 
Barrow commemorates, as the preceptor of his hero, a certain 
Dennis, an Irish parson, in whose house he lived for some years, 
and had access (of which he freely availed himself) to a library of 
books upon heraldry and genealogy. The prevailing Idas of gmt 
minds may frequently be traced to some accidental ctrcumstance 
in early lite ; and we presume, that Mr Barrow will thank us fur 
suggesting, as a speculation worthy of his attention, whether Loud 
Macartney may not have derived from his early acquaintance 
with Clarencieux and Rouge Dragon, that propensity to tide^ 
and unshaken love of the court and every thing about k, whichooa- 
stantly formed so conspicuous a pak or his character through life# 
After taking a degree of Master of Arts at Trinity College, Dublin, 
he came over to London, and entered at the Temple, where he 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Burke, Dodwell and other 
eminent men. Having no intention, however, of studjing the 
law, he soon went abroad, * to collect, ’ says Mr Borrow, * what*« 
ever information was to be procured as to the physical strengdi 
and the resources of the several states of the Continent, and the 
character and politics of their respective courts; ’ in short, he made 
tbfe grand tour ; was much charmed with Switzerland, being him* 
self of a poetical and musical turn ; and saw Voltaire at Ferney, 
with whose society he was ^ greatly delighted- ’ He also tnadeiliMf! 
acquaintance of the late Lord Holland, through whose interest he 
was, soon after his return, appointed envoy to the court of Sc Pe* 
tersWgh (which Mr Barrow will always call Feteriieurg\ and in* 
structed to bring about, if possible, a renewal of the commercial 
treaty. This was certainly a creditable mission for so young a 
was then only 27); and the more so, that he was ap* 
pointed atia moment when, from th^^recent change in the govem^i 
ment, and the elevation of Catherine to the throne, the cooncib 
of Russia were observed by other nations with |>eculiar anxi)B(y« 
The manner m which he acquitted* himself, is just one of the dis- 
puted points that Mr Barrow takes all his own way, and, with the 
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candour of modern biographers^ leaves us to decide upon a state* 
ment of his patron’s dcfencei wilhout^anjr detail df the accusation. 
At first, no doubt, every thing went oh wfelL Sir George '(f^ he 
was knighted upon his appointment} made a‘ speech to the Bov- 
preis on his presentation, which was greatly admired by the tcurt^ 
and which Mr Fox and Mr Burke were good-natured enough to 
praise for its uncommon neatness ; purporting, that she had aU 
sorts of perfection, and reigned over half the world. He then 
gratiated himself, very sedulously, with Mr Panin, the prime irii- 
nister, and began to propose the treaty. Paniii expounded his 
own views for the extension and improvement of the Russian Em- 
pire ; the principal of w'htch were a confederacy in the North, 
founded upon the ruin of the French interest in «Sweden, and a 
war with Turkey. He proposed, that England sliould accede to 
both these objects; and especially, that she should furnisli moncy^ 
to bribe the Swedish Diet ; in return for which, a siiaI alliance 
with Russia, and a treaty of commerce, were vefy much at her ser- 
vice. Upon both of these points, the Russian cabinet was firmly 
Tcsolved that England should accede to their views; that slie 
fthould both pay for the intrigues at Stockholm, and allow <i Turk- 
ish war to DC a casi/j/erderis. Sir George saw many objections 
to the first : but the expence of the thing, evidently the only con- 
•fiideratiotn worth noticing, in an economical view, never struck 
him- He details in a despatch, quoted by Mr Barrow we pre- 
sume for its political acumen, how, by spending money in Swe- 
den, we should raise the price of her coinniodilics, and thus per- 
petually injure our own commerce. Nevertheless, so great was 
his abhorrence of French influence, fortified, says his biographer, 
by the dislike of Fienchmen which he had acquired on his travels, 
and which never left him through life, that he prevailed on his 
employers to send money from time to time for the purp^ise ol 
bribing the Diet ; and, though no precise statement is given of his 
negotiations upon the other point, it is ;»bundantly obvious, that 
Russia did not yield it, because a despatch is printed in the appen- 
dix, wntten just before his departure, and repeatedly alluding to 
the Turkish clause as a dilhculty remaining for his successors. 
By such means, a commercial treaty was, after much discussion, 
ugi'ced upon ; and Sir George, speaks of it in terms of extra- 
vagant praise, and, indeed, lauds his whole conduct almost as pro- 
fu^sely as i{ he were writing the hfe of a friend, overjoy6d 'at liav- 
Drought about so great arf atfiiir, proceeded instantly, aUd 
^whout atiy Instructions, t<y$lgri it# Partly- on this alccDUit^ Uftd 
partly htcause an t^rtieJe Wjis inserted, reserving to IBnseii the 
pt>wer of making fegulatlpus for tho encouragement 'Of ttndc 

and navigation) * e/t Wr 
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Bretagne^ ’ the Engiish .ministry highly 4is^p]roy^d of Sir George's 
cotfimtf and refused to tatity i& treaty*, 
sul dtlter^^tion .of ^he e^pepticmable clause was obtained* Our pai- 
Un^t t^qbired^ .^t the Russian commissioners shoui4t^^venew 
full |>owei^ t but $11 George said» that he found this. * as 
ble, asit wwldhe -to heave Pelion.uj^n Ossa; ’ and he once 
risked * his own safety for the public service,"' by signing theiir 
mended treaty wi^Ut instructions. Whether it was^ howevei^^ 
that a change had happened in the Foreign office, or that our mn 
nisters did not like to have so sigfiwg an envoy, the ratification 
w^s sent, and at the same time another gentleman was appointed 
ambassador at Petersburgh. Some despatclies, com.phuuing of 
tldsj and of the other treatment he had received, are printed by Mr 
B'.irrow. They are very long, very plaintive, and. very ^ull of hj^ 
own importance and praise. He is * conscious of having acted 
in all things intrusted to his care, with the utmost Intcgrityji vigi- 
lance, and activity, having exerted every talent which nature and 
education have given him, for tJie scrnce of his sovereign and tip 
interest of the public;' he is also ^convinced of being able.tp 
prove, that no man in his situation could have obtained wh;>t 
has done. ' He intimates, that it is generally believed at ,?eteiv 
burgh, that be will not be permitted to depart, so great^is his 
icredit there! but this he prays God earnestly to forbid? ^,nd,,upt- 
withstanding all this, and a grcat^deaLmorc, he is very angry at 
^uy one thinking him dissatisfied. Quite the t;pntPary ; )xq 
is, like Sir Fretful Plagiary, rather extremefy well pleased, (t. 
4'ii20 It is amusing enough, to see Mr Barrpw eagerly pubjlsh- 
ing these and other compositions, which he seems to consider as 
highly creditable to Sir George's powers of composition* It is ik> 
doubt most wretclied taste* to tal^ in official despatcheWof Peiio;i 
and Ossa; to compare the Navigation-act to tlie bow oi .Uly^se* ; 
or to say, that something is as difficult, as * counting the billows 
pf the Baltic, or numbering the trees in the forest of Qneg^* ' Bijt 
surely it Is somewhat more absurd to admire these passages,, wli^ 
written by another, and force them into a narrative as proofs Kjf 
his eloquence and fancy. v 

Upon Jeaving Russia, Sir George returned to England; 
the gentleman who had been appointed to succeed , him declip- 
Ad tliiC employment. Sir George, was named as ambassador; 
for some msons, which do not appear, *ha xesigded :the, appp^- 
immediately, ar^d properly ^ye up at tjh^ 
time the waitante for plate, 

'•'.recewmg ^ (says his .bfegrapher) 
kind Irom his appointment, 
irhkh he partictUarly deeirod &6 aUow(rf;tQ 

' ' ■ "ting 
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tihg tlitts of ctisintereatednoas, perhaps the only one 

of fbe kind in the diplomatic history of this country. * 8d 
etOds a personage could not fail of pieasing the cottrtly ; atkd ae- 
cordingly he was soon after made happy by the haim' of lic^rd 
Bate’s daughter, a seat both in the Englisn and Irish pariSaihMi 
atid the office of chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutehant. Hts 
official conduct in this situation, forms the second era of Mr 
Barrow’s narrative, and is, as usual, altogether perfect. The 
administration of Lord Townsend, in which he bore sO lictiVe a 
share, was distinguished by the very beneficial change then ef- 
fected in the Irish government, of obliging the Lord Lieutenarit 
to te^de, and freeing the country from me dominion of Ldfds 
Justices. It is needless to add, that the period was a turbdlent 
and flfetious one ; and the ministers seem to have been fuHy sa- 
tisfied with Sir George Macartney’s management of the House 
of Commons. Of his oratory in that assembly, Mr Barrow gives 
several specimens, which certainly do not prove him to have ex- 
celled. We are toM, indeed, that he was one of the few who 
could keep Mr Flood in order * by his manly and spirited re- 
torts i ’ and of these a sample is given, which Mr Barrow is won- 
derfully delighted with. Mr Flood had made some allusion to 
the order of the White Eagle, and its i/uefsA ribband, which Sir 
George had received from the king of Poland, and used of course 
to wear ; and the * spirited reply’ consisted merely in saying, 
at great leogth, that the ‘ extraordinary proofs of distinction 
which adorn his person, ’ are * badges of honour, not of shame 
and disgrace. ’ He, perhaps, showed only his usual prudence^ 
in confining hk speeches, much as his biographer admires them, 
to the Irish senate. In both the Houses of this, country, he ob- 
served a ^constant silence; and seems to have discovered here, 
that * li more attention were paid to business, and less to speak- 
ing, the country would be no sufferer though should have 
fewer fine speetlics. ’ 

TJpon his return from Ireland, he was made a Knight of the 
J5ath, and Governor of Toome Castle, worth ISOOl. a year; but 
well merited by his disinterested conduct in giving tip a larger 
ainecure to accommodate the Lord Lieutenant during his admini- 
eirati6n. Mr Barrow, *ndeea, is never satisfied, ai^ cbmptains 
of this as a scanty reward Tor such services as Sir Geor^*^. 
he was soon after made Governor of Grenada, and an 

he reached the island, be found it distracted felegjfoiiu 
Uhirhotlties ; and we httertUy Uriah that certain governors 
arteitd CO the example whhdi ]he set in checking and wsrhposiek 
pemMoiis difierenoes WrhereveV they are to bO f^nd. * Tife 
pcoidfeants and Prendt papbte; 

> ^ such 
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a height ha4 thdr feuds proceeded, though the enemy lyas 
at ihe gates, that the former being the n^o^t raiicorou$« had tc^ 
tuafly resolved to demqjish all the Cjithplic churcheSf Jt^rd 
artijfey, far from taking part with these wretched b^g^t 
slave^riyers, who presumed to persecute men for ppinte ^ 
trine, immediately set about restoring harmony, by hta 
just, yet conciliatory behaviour to all parties ; and in f $tw: 
time succeeded so well, that no distinction of sect, or faction, 
or even nation> remained, to interrupt the gallant efibm irh$^ 
the island made against the French invasion in 1779. Let the 
rulcrg of a certain larger island, menaced with attack from the 
same quarter, and torn in pieces Sy religious diSereiKes, deign tp 
take example by this Govertior of Grenada, if/ was[ no pa|a'iot]i 
he heartily despised every thing romantic and specubttiffie $ he 
cared nothing for rights, except perhaps the privileges of the 
peerage, and valued the people according to their vayous ranks 
and quartcrings : he was as complete a courtier as any of the mi- 
nisters to whom we allude : bred up in office, and running the 
regular course of promotion like tliemselvesj he was, in £u:t, 
made of the very same vtufT, with only a little more sense apd 
discretion : he is, therefore, a fair example to hold up for tbetr 
regard $ and they may follow it without any fear of deviating into 
enlarged, or liberal, or uncommonly enlightened views. 

Notwithstanding the greatest eftorts ot spirit and loyalty on tl^e 
part of the inhabiunts as well as the military, and a disposition 
of the force, apparently very judicious, they were compelled to 
yield to immense superiority of numbers, and could not even ob- 
tain a capitulation. Count d’Ebtaing behaved witl^ great harsh** 
ness, and allowed his men to plunder freely. Lord Macartney 
lost his plate and other property, with all his papers and wa^^ 
carried a prisoner to France. He was soon released ^ on his 
return to England, was employed on a confidential and secret ser- 
vice in Ireland ; after which he went into Parliament, as was jhjis 
constant practice, during the short intervals of his official employ- 
ments. He was thus always in sight, and in the way, and wa^> 
able OGCoibionally to render little services to the party he beloqgod 
to ; that is to say, the ministry forjthe time being. This, ipde^flt 
was his golden rule — ^the corner-utone of h^ political system. 
We should have discovered it merely^frpm the dates of his vasi- 
ous appphitments and promotion^^ from seeing that one miiust^ 
kzughtod and sent him to Russiai^ gave him th^ 

riband and a sinecure, and emp%^ ^ tluit 

tteir successors he got an Irish ao4 two governmanlff 

^ipile u subsequent cabiaet« lasril^ a nsost ^UH^icious lengihiffp' 
showered down upfq jya 
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«a many governments, two pensiotiSj two Irish titles^ anil a Bri» 
fMi peerage* But hia jndkious biographer, nfrsdd lest we ahoiiii4 
1M to note what be remms pne of the brightest points in « hie 
diaracter, has called our^ttentiotT to k in seme pasiagel lifce^Bi^ 
jEbllowkrg, expressive of his own, as well as his patron’s hm 
homnee of thing that can ^ construed into opposkkm or 
independence. It is occasioned by the narrative of Lord Mao 
artney having met with the only refusal which he ever eapeiiei^ 
oed^in his career of ministerial uvour. 

* Notwithfbnding tlie treatment which Lord Macartney had expeti^ 
eaced from adtninittration was not exadtty fach as he conceived he had 
a right to expe£l:, notwithftanding the number of refpeftable friend# 
which he had among the leaders ojf oppofition, he nevci fuffered any 
circufilflance of .disappointment to betray the fmalled degree qT diflatia* 
laftfon, mueb lefs to incline him towards any fort of hoftiUty to, or 
public difapprobation of, the meafurcs of his Majefly’s government. 
He was in^ed of the moft eonciliating difpofltion ; and however he 
might at times fed himfelf hurt by ill treatment, tlijs made no differ- 
ence in his condnft towards thofe who he had rcafon to believe were the 
caufe of it. Through the whole courfe of his life, he felt the moft 
loyal and dutiful attachment to the King, and omitted no opportunity 
of exprediug Ids grateful feiife of obligation to his Maje fly, botli in 
public and in private ; and this attachment to the perfoii of his Sove- 
reign, added to the impreflion of the propriety of lupporting the exift- 
ing governmen^, induced him to jjive to adminittration his conilaiit and 
invariable fuffra^'c, except indeed in one inftance, where the public opf- 
nion was decid^ly againft the government ; to a fydematic oppofftiuii, 
lie never gave a hnglc vote in the wliole courfe of his political life. ' 
L 33^7- 

In cons|pquence of such prudent and truly courtmandiko prin-» 
ciples, h|f was but a very snort time unemployed after his return 
from the W'est Indies* A vacancy occurred in the government 
«>f Madras j and, through the influence of ministry, ^hough Mr 
fiarfow must needs question this, at the time that he has dearly 
^>roved it by his xtarrative, (sec p. 69. to 79.), he was appointed by 
Court of Directors to succeed Sir Thomas Rumbold. He 
found the affairs of the Carnatic in a situation almost desperate ; 
the country overrun by Hyder’s troops j a scarcity, approach!*^ 
to, and threatening famine, pressing upon the wgUsh settle- 
ment i disunion in the council | and, above all, a long continued 
sysrem of the grossest and most complicated abuse in;cv^ de- 
partment of the Cmupaiiy’^s service. The history of his^govern- 
ment at Madras, is the* best j^tece which we owe to Mr Itenitrw 

tliis work, though, beside the tiresome repetition of ^peixegy- 
wc, yre wish he had dso omitted the lame description of Hydei^s 
|uv4siQa. It seems really M the fate of bad writers to 
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file sublets which the fittest pens ha^e consecr<tte|t!. ^ ^oon n$ 
they resolve to be eloquent* it is odds that they iut Upon the 

g ^ueetr of jPranoe* the a{;e of chivalry, or the devastatbn of the 
arnatic. Xt is not our intention to IoIIdw Mr Barrow through 
this patt of his narrative* occupied as it is with ^ansactioiie 
width are sufficiently known in the history of the times* lt» 
administration of Lord Macartney was certainly a very useful one 
to the country, and hi](b1y honourable to himself from its no* 
suUied integrity* We sh^l extract a passage illustrative of this, 
agd presenting, at tlie same time, a lively picture of the abuses 
prevalent among our countrymen in those remote settlements. 

* His rigid adherence to covenaoss, and his pofitive lefuCil of all pre« 
fents from the firft moment of his arrival in India, were matters 4l new 
to them, tint they were totally at a lofs to what motive they ought to 
be atesibed* At one time fuch conduft was imputed to bis ignorance 
of the mode of govemuig the black people of India ; at another it was 
fuggefted that his avarice might aim at ffimething more than had yet 
been offered s and under the idea that, by encreafitig the bribe, the 
temptation to accept k would be ^lengthened in proportion, tlie ufual 
lack of pagodas prefented to a new governor was increafed to two, with 
an apology from the nibob for having, in the firft inftacce, offe'ied to a 
man of Ls rank in hfe the fum only whidb was due to a commoner* 
The efobarrafiment into which the refufrl of 8o,oooli threvv the whole 
Durbar was extremely amufing to Lord Macartney. Aj|K>ther lure had 
been held put to him at a very early period of bn gowrument. tfic* 
cording to a pbftpm, which it feeuis is very comiion among thofe 
povrers of India, who are faid to be under the Company’s protedtiun, 
e\crY governor, admiral, or commaader in idiief wiio may happen to 
wear the infigma of any order of diftindrion or merit, is alqiolt certain 
of being prefented with a diamond ftar^ho is g^ven to undie^nd that 
a plain filver badge ui India would be confidered as incoiupwKte with 
b)s rank 9^d fiation, and tliat he muft there&re allow them to iiipply 
hipi wkh one more becoming lus dignity — it is fan] to be only a \k* 
tie hotel among fi lends* ” Of this ceremony Ibire idea may col^ 
Wed fr^m XfOtd Macartney’s account of it in a letter to 4 gendemai?,. 
whom he had confidered for fome time as his frjCT|d* *- l^orc^ 
conclude. ” fays he, ** 1 muft tell you that yefterd^y bis iiighnef|i 
^ WiBati Jab, attended witli alt the royal family, gave a grand wak- 
^ ftA td Sir Edward Hughes, Sir Eyre ^uotc, Sir Hefior Mmtro, 
** Ac. mud sR tile principdl officers of the fquadron. Tlie latter 
invftdd to'be wwefits of his HIghfiefr’s tnunificence to thefr adnut^ 
^ xm aoebuat of hk eminent ferviees. 'l%e admiral arrived in lits un!- 
S9 3foHib lun^ imottier ajpaitoMnit^ vrffere he tm* 

imnusu* mo*«Sa tJ * ^ tttrifrd, 

' , * « fixtraAilii letter fruit) huri Madmnef to Mt 'M9ft|thcTfoi), dat« 
od Fort S^Oeoi;^ Jtil^ »6. ' 
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truffid, and then returned in a fine h^^cade coat a diamond ftar 
“ upon It that that far outftone 

•* The wealth of OmiuA or of Ijid. ” 

•* Charlcfl Binncy read aloud the nabob’s compliment upon the occafipu, 
** which was reechoed by Artluir Catliber^ who, iu ms turn, tead the 
** admhal’s reply. The captains were fpntdded Mith redc-water, h^- 
** dewed with ottar, and had rings of flowers pnt rouud their necks,' hut 
** no other fort of rings or even (hawh made their appearance, which 
I hear the fea fifh expeded to have had a bite at, and were liot a 
♦* littb ruffled at tlie difappointment. Entre h.id 1 knowtl it Ih 
tune, 1 fiiould Ijave contrived to put the admiral on his guard againit 
“ fpeh a ceremony, becaufe fome perfons may pc’flibly make an ill ufe 
** of it, and J really have a very gtot re^rard for him. I nmft add a 
*• particular which iiir Hector Munro told me. The admiral, it feemSf 
•* had defired that the go\ernor might be invited to this breakfaft, and 
both be and Sir Iledor were affured it fflould be fo. To their great 
fiirpri/e he was not there, and upon iiic^uiry it was found that Paul’s * 
preaching had prevailed againll theirs, and the goveruor was not invited ; 

Sic me Jervavlt jlpollo^ 

Tor it would have emharralTed me confoundedly to have been afl<ed, 
as the aft of Parliament fpeaks very fliong language againft this fame 
ftar ; and there is not a niggamuffiu htic but may recover in the 
mayor’s court double the value of it. It was once thought that no 
** Knight of the Bath could refill the davrh* of one of thefe gewgaws ; 

yet out of a dozen brethren there is one, at lead, who has not 
“ been hlindeoDy them. That lure, among others, was thrown out, 
** when ftill ilronger was rejefted, and was called only betel amon^ 
“ friends ; but it was a kind of hitel I was determined neither to chew 
nor ; and I wiih fome of our friends had been of the fame 

** way of lliinking* ” I. 245-^-7. 

Of his virtue, ns well as his various other good qualities, Lord 
Macartney appears on every occasion to be abundantly sensible. 
He, indeed, makes a parade of it, which is somewlmt awkward, 
and w^ould lead a captious person to suspect that he felt the full 
strength of the temptations thrown in his way. Nay, whether 
he is opposed or supported by his colleagues, and even when he 
h receiving the commctidations of his'employfers, he must write 
long minutes and letters in liis owm favour Mr Barrow has iii- 
pelted part of a dissertation which he wrote in answer to the 
unaniptous thanks of the Court of Directors* This extract fills 
above three quarto pages \ and the ungracious purport of it is to 
jblame' other people, and to prove that be is himself still 
worthf of pradse than has been imagined t and that as to hk 
real and activity ’ in the service, for which he has been dsaakv 
.a * 


^ < Paul Beufield, it is pmftnUeili is the perfon h^re alluded toJi*^ 
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ed, atld * td wUch he will add, Us unexampled dtaiateieateddess, * 
he has the testimony of his otvn heart, without which their applause 
wpu}d avail him littlCf Whatever we tnay think of the taste of 
all this* and much as the Sacrifices may h«ive cost him, the fact is 
undenii^Ie, that Lord Macartney was a most virtuous and dism*- 
tcrested governor ^ and after four years spent in a station ad lu- 
crative to other men, retired with a clear saving of only 28,000/. 

Mr Barrow enters at great length into the several disputes be- 
tween the Madras and Calcutta Boards, respecting the appoint- 
ments of General Coote and Mr Sullivan, the Northern Circars, 
and the alignment of the Carnatic. On these subjects his state* 
ments and c&cuments are so pAtial, that no steady light what- 
ever is thrown upon the several questions. But we wish parti- 
cularly to point out for disapprobation his invectives against all 
who adventure the defence or any Indian prince. Mr mrrow is 
pleased to abuse in the mass all the native sovereigns who stand 
between the British Government and the people of India i to 
blame exceedingly the policy of keeping tip such puppets > to trace 
from this as a necessary consequence, the impeachment of every 
governor who dares to do his duty^ and displease the aforesaid 
puppets and their united supporters in England. He io therefore 
quite clear, tliat the Company should at once put an eitd to this 
inconvenient establislunent, for the benefit of theh own servants 
as well as of the natives, and more especially for nie comfort of 
all governors and presidents. Suppose France were convulsed 
by the contending parties of different generals, and its provinces 
seized, some by officers claiming in right of Buonaparte, some by 
the lieutenants of the exiled prince. If, in this s^atOiof things, 
Austria Vtrore to interfere, and support one claimant of a pro- 
vince, and England were then to set up another with a better 
title, and to succeed in establishing him by her aims, Mr Bar- 
row’s view of the case is jUst this, that it is foolish to support 
such a puppet ; and that Brittany or Normandy, or wl atever the 
province is, should forihwnh be occupied aitd tieated as our 
own, and the puj^pet som elsewhere, to make wav for sonne led 
or blue riband from London^ Indeed tlie illusnation \thich he 
ilraws of his just and enlightened views, from the history of the 
Catnatio, is peculiarly unfortunate. Whether Mahomet AJi (bet-* 
ler known ao Wallah Jah) had a reversionary grant of the nabob-' 
ship from the Spubahdar of the t)ec(^an, or not, we found it for 
out interest to dspduse his cauaci when the IVench set up Chunda 
Saheb. Wft said not a word of tliis defect, or any other, hi Ins 
side, at that time ; nor did a whisper escape us respecting tW 
eotistitutional authority of the court of Delhi. Indeed, says Mr 
Barrpw, the Mogul’s u'as * a ya^atpd dominion, which conveiiecl 

tJ 2 ©Ciupancy 
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occupancy intp right. ^ ‘ViTell ; for our cand^date Jfajhji 

exerted pjlir s^nd oi|r arms i wo he^t bi«a 4lf * 

gonist, R^pportea ^ fee yzs by pur ciwmie 4 } wh titiil 
71 formal cpmmis^ipn {or Uxn nabob ; we imiled Ip the 
Dewapiy : zs^ a.99ignuient of the reYonopi including xf cptfipe 
restoration of thi<» laa^ oQce, wai obtained by l^d h^ouiitn^jr 
during I:{y4$r*s war» evidently meant to tcverf; to mt i^aWb 
the peace* Of the fulfilling of tins implied condH^vl Hr B^ow 
bitterly complains ; and he then is for us alt at pnc& di$cpverin|;; 
that our old candidate had l^> right ut all ; that be nevvr had 
title to the Misilud ; that he waa a mere puppet ^ that thef 
power which raised him should iipmediately^ on landing him 
Convenient) pull him dor n. He commits the copstaut error of 
such Indian politicians ; and conceives that it is sufficient to veat 
a full tight in England) if it bo proved that some other conflicting 
4tle is defective, 'fhe fijogurb commission of nabob (if it is noc 
mockery to speak of the t>mntN deeds) naay not have made Wal- 
lih Jah also Dowan ; but did this therefore make the * English 
East India Company Behauder ' the Pewan ? The nabob may 
have had an indiflerent title to the Carpatic origmaily s but does 
this give US) who made it efiectunl at least, though wc may 
not have thought it good, a right to pick holes in it now, and, 
by befying our foimer assertions, tp get into his place , — tstjf about 
whose utter want of title theie can be no doubt ? Vfe are told, 
indeed, that former go^erno’-^-general and presidents ^ted wrot^g, 
espoused the wor*?i fide, or blundered in other w^ys. matters 
not ; the deed is done, and the Company and England are boiiud 
by it, unless indeed, by rcscmdhig the act,, justice s^rall be ten* 
derod to^ those whom we in* ued, not gain secured to ourselves. 
< The goA'omoTS and si'-d.i (vaid Hydcr Ali) wlu) enter into 
treaties, after oito or two vx^uxt* return to Europe, 7giA their acts 
and deeds become of no effect ; and fresh governors and sii^ila^s 
ititrodact new conveisarions *, * and it was for this resell that hp 
refused io peace with us. Tliat Wallah Jah was deiihOtis 
of dilJiiiieri ing his eldest bon Omdut in favOuf of AiUUt, proven 
exaefly notlunc. lUe Bntiidj govovno’‘s might have refused to 
concur 5 but Jieir dia'ppiobation of his coiulupt in this, or in- 
deed in any other pai^ticular, gave tUm uo ri^t to minke them- 
ikclves his nein« 

Wc have iv^tiiccd these matters fro.n the pbvioua tii^fkncyii 
jtud indeed plain intention of Mr Barrox’s i^ratemoots, to 
lOPTfile pwbJv? tp dw lyluch JaFs ^nc- 

4^0ssora have vvit^eived, and to the whole of out g 4 H 

yqrnnicftt in flip East. Mr IJarroV^w;^^ 

Macartney's pupil and eulogist, wh^u he attempts to foi^e 
authority of that upright and prudent governor into the setrice 
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of those Gfther men have filled his place. It is evident that 
thete is nc^tfaUf dMe, eithet at Oude, Madras^ Bassein^ or else- 
vshofe^ which iha]r not he vindicated on Mr Barrow’s principle 
tX fiah^hs at|d lajahs (of course he most include the peishwas) 
eJdb^ poppets ot usotpers. It is equally evident^ on the 
Othet hahd> thsitj except in the single itist«inCe of Ids Unwil*- 
liiigijleSa to |dve np the assignment (for lltrhich many reasons may 
be jLord IViacartney’s principles of Indian government 

were at complete variance with the practice of all the Biitish sa^ 
traps whose maladministration has brought our empire in the 
East to the brink of luiuj and injured our nation J character 
nrost irreparably. , 

pass over the accounts of Lord Micartney’s various diiTcr^ 
encesi chiefly with Mr H istings and his couiicili and v, ith tlie 
conUnanding officers at his own presidency. He had open quar- 
rels with Generals Steuart and Burgoyne, .ind m as considerably 
at variance with Sir Edw^rd llughca and Sir Eyre Coote. V\^ifh 
Ms owti council he kept on the best texms, excepting only Mr 
Sadlier, to whom he rather incautiously gave the lie one day at a 
Board, 'fhis led to a duel afterwards : and he likewise fought 
with General Stcuait, on his return home. In both meetings he 
behaved like a man of high spirit, and was wounded. Mr JJir- 
rOw’s account of all thdsc necessarily disputed and now very un- 
important points, is of course parti d 5 but we think we can clcai- 
ly bee through Ms statemenrs, that Lord Micaitncy was enetally 
ill the right, and that his conduct was umformly calciibtcd to 1 'ad 
and gam oy conciliatory meins. That he should ha\c incurred 
the bitter enmity of Paul Bcnficid, and the other svearm> of his 
castCf v'as only natural : tlir fact has been indeed «inticip«tv.d 
by our statement ot his uvenuor . pubjjc wrtuc, aidhishatud 
of all manner of abuses. 

When the newly appomted Board of Coiitroul sent oul instiuc- 
lions to give up ihe Carnatic absignmcnt, they also named a suc- 
cessor to Lord Macartney, who was resolved not to w tness t! e 
evecutiou of wlwi*he believed to be dit>astrous orders, ani rcthoil 
immediately to Calcutta. Ifcrc he almost hu ilfemftnat- 
tetap^ unworthy his good sense, to intiodutc * oitain savings 
’iito ^he Viat* mode oi living, 

Lordrtup’s cont’i) jance at Calcutta wks protra(f.edl by an iflncf 
that tbtvatCfiiEjd hifc li'e. Ti wa$ occahoned by A ivith d Lxvng an ev- 
an^ple in hi^ own p'rfeti, vshich he conceived irlght attended uuh 
foiAt drj{rve of benent to the itihabitatitu oi the prdfidency It iii fcare^^* 
ly aedtfffary to obfeVve, that t‘ic ettabrtfluuent of palankeen a in Caleutca 
nqt only ottand^ with ferous evpetife to mvny iakiHiea who can but 
fil|,atf 4 )rd 10 bear iC| bht that every young ftrijfu^gi from the moment Re 

U S ' Ittb 
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frtB hU hut on fliorc, miift have hit palankeen mil hi# Qigfat bearer# t* 
<1afYc<f attendance upon hi# perfon ; and U often happcA that the greater 
p#rt of thJe poor creature#, if age and infirmi.y c'ould pkid for oof>& 
deration, opght iMth more propriety to be carried by bicntdf. Lord 
Magarfney wa# fufficiepily aware that the cliinate of Madra#» fr04» the 
regular fea admitted of the eaercife of walking with Jef# dan- 

ger than that the inlapd pity |#f Calcutta. StiH howeycr be deter- 
mioed to make the rxperimeot in the latter 5 but the coofeqiieticeB of 
much e^pofuie to the fun and the fatigue.of walking had neany proved 
fata'. * 1. 297 — 299. * > ^ y , f 


* One night a# he wa< fitting with a friend in Calcutta, an ofSeerfroin 
one of the Company**; (hips brought him a dtfpatch, addrtflVd to hitii 
08 govern«»r-geijcral of Bengal. He tore off the c^ver and caft it to hie 
frifnd, 1^0 wa^-mly congratulated him on an event fo wholly unespe£f* 
ed ; but Macartney very calmly obferved, before be had read the 
clefpatch, that he did not mean to accept the intended honour. He did 
not however immediate ly commiinicite this intention to the pinvifionU 
go\crnor-gencial who i*- (411 t*' ^»ave felt himfclf in a very awkward fi- 
tiiation; and all ihc legal auihoiitie# in Calcutta are fuppofed to have 
been confultec), whether Loid Macaitncy, appointed by the Court of 
X^utiutorfi to iucceed Mr Hailing#, could legally flep into the chair oc- 
cui ied by 1I1 Maepherfon. The anxiety of the fupreme council to 
keep thfir appointment# could not fail greatly to amufe Loid Mac#n- 
jicy, who had no dt-iVie to deprive any of them of ihtir fi^uationf. 

1. 300, 301. 1 


'rhe lustory of this unexpected appointjjient is then given by 
Mr BnvTovr. Tt seems poor Lord Macartney had Jud the niisfo:. 
tunc to be greatly praised in the debate on tlie India bill, by Mi 
Fox and his fiiends', for his upright and obedient conduct j and 
this begat a very natural prejudice against him in the minds of 
Mr Dundas and other such enlightened statesmen. Certain tc- 
pre- entations sent home against him from India, (probably from 
Mr Paul llenlleld,) strengthened this prepossession \ but it was 
effaced, says Mr Barrow, as soon a$ Mr Dundas had carefully 
an vl attentively gone through all the papers connected with these 
uflai|?. We presume he was during this study prefty careful!^ 
informed of his mistake in supposing Lord Macartney to be po- 
litically attached to Mr Fox, or indeed to any extra-official cha- 
racter, and that Mr Fox had no intention of sending him to In- 
cji-i, should his plan be adopted. Indeed, we arc entitled to infejt 
,|[lsis from our author’s attentive insertion of the circumstance, as 

S rt of I^rd Macartney’s defence a^rainst the prejudice crej^ted by 
r Fox’s praise of his hero. Th^s appointment, however, he 
AlecUncd accepting, partly 911 account of his health, and partly 
|))&cause> withotit reform in various par^s of the Bengal system, 
. god chan|es in the Calcutta Bgard, he could not hoyc to execute 
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the.iolSce cQmfo^ably or usefully. Ii^accp|dingly,:^j|^arned to 
Engkndy and Ikrived early in 1786.. He laid Wfprp 

the 'phrase ift) bis propositions,*— .the«oiidkioiiSvani wJiich' he 
was^ witling to undertake thee iSoveniinem* These were, an in^ 
erdased power to the first in council i the ^subordination of the 
Comi£nan<ler-i»Krhief i* a change in the members of tite Board, 
and *j[)articu!ariy General 'Hope*s aid Mr Macphersou’s removal 
The Ministry having consulted on these points, ftjcedaday V 
confer with him. . ' » 

In the mean time, a debate took place, in which Mr Fqx once 
more loaded hk Madras adminktration with ample praises \ but 
as the other party now knew tlieir man, and as indeed he tuMS on 
the spot, to counteract the bad effects of such encomiums, by 
such positive assurances and e^folanations as might be required, 
|:hey seem to havu passed oyer his head this time without, doing 
him any material injurv-. Accordingly, the ministers informed 
him at. their meeting, tnat they agreed to his first proposition, , pf 
allowing the Governor -General to act upon his siT\gle responsibi- 
lity, on great occasions ; but as to the otlier points, they eitlier 
wholly declined touching them, or waved the discussion for the 
present. They, however, -expressed great goodwill towards Lqrd 
Macartney, and repeated their offer of the place. Upon this his 
liordship seems to have been fully satisfied with the fate of his 
former propositions 5 but he had in the mean time discovered a 
new one. He had found that he should have m #.y enemies, and 
all active against his power ; that it * would be uecesfeary for his 
own reputation, and for the public service, that he should mmr 
suck a distinguished mark of favour^ as would uneqmvofoliy show to 
the world,’ how high he stood with * the the Ministry, 

and the Company. ’ He disclaimed all idea of startiitjgdifficuW 
ties, or * making what is called terms or bargains ; ^ he was not 

* that soft of man ; ’ but he had hoped they would have antici- 
pated his ideas on tliis point. He added, * that tite distinguished 

* mark to which he alluded, he had long lool^edto as.'an object of 

* hohest ambition, and had therrfore preferred distant, laborious, 
‘ and ttoublesome employments abroad,as more likely, from ojvm 

* portjunities they might afford for distinguished exenionsj to lead 
him. tb it, than the usual routine 6f tire boards and parliamentary. 

* oiSces at homej he observed, that lie had passed twenty -two y ears 

* of liis'Jife in public business of that kind, and hoped it was' riot 
‘ uilfeasohablc to aspire to the king’s favour, as a reward for past 
^ si^f viebf \atid ati encouragement to future* ’ (I. ^§25, S2(i;) - IJe 
prbt'eededV of ebrirse, to disavow all Oiigern^ss after; the oflke,— 
talked riiucK;bf his health and the tKfficultiea of the station^-^arid 
jddscanted hfter^ati edifying man n^t onhis IndhTerenco to \yeahH,f 
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and his IdMre of tranquillrty, and taste for domestic {mrsuHv^and 
*the other established topics open sneh opoasions. When he bad 
made an ending, he perceiteds by the usnal symptcmiB, that the 
minister had every desire to oblige him^ * but bbouned under 
some difficulty in assenting to bis vietrs. ’ He accordingljr began 
his retreat, and accomphabed it like a skiiftil tSetieian) in very 
good order, under a fire of llomptiments ,to whomsoever they 
might appoint instead of liitni and of protestations that ho had no»t 
* the slightest disinclination to the ministry as it then stood ; ’ but 
would suppcMTt them at all timesi ^ consistent and affreesffile with 
those principles which, through tho whole course of his life, had 
uniformly guided him. ’ Nay, so perfectly reguLiv and counier-Hke 
were his iraole proceedings, that, three clays after this interview, 
when he heard of Lord Cornwallis being appointed, he went to 4 
large evening party where Lady Mac«utiiey being 

able to get near her, * took out a card and wrote with his pencil 
upon the back of it as foUowB* Jam thfiappiat man in E^land 
at this hour* Lord CorniyMlIts^ 1 hear, ts Govtrnor**Gesierai ^ In** 
dia. ” — * The card, * says Mr Barrow, * is still in her Ladyship's 
possesion, with the pencil^writing upon it ; and what better 
proof can r.^y man liave of his Lordship having exulted in losing 
at once the government and the entra mark of favour which he 
had demanded ? ->As such our author views it $ and he adds, that 
this < mark of favour to which I^ord Macartney conceived him- 
self entitled, independent of public considerations, was a 
British Peerage ^ but he would not have asked it on any other 
croimds titan the fullest conviction in his own mind, ’ and so 
forth.— We have thus minutely given the details of this cuncuv 
negotiation, because it affords a very pattern of the manner in 
which all such matters are carried on^ It is indeed perfect in all 
its parts } and from beginning to end, we will venture to say, tt 
does npt contain one step which is not gone through every day, 
in some of the ministerial closets of all well regulated goveni<* 
ments. The narrative and remarks of Mr Barrow, furnish also a 
correct vievy of the manner in which such afiairs arc afterwards 
represented by tlie losing party and his friends. Upon the 
whole, the piece is bigidy instructive and amusing, and cannot 
fail to recall various parallel instances to almost every reader, 
whether in great or in little life. 

Unhappily the glories of thi^ eminent courtier, were now doom- 
ed to undergo an eclipse. As soon as he awoke from that de- 
lirium of joy into which his own failure and Lord Cornwallis's 
appointment had thrown him, he found himselt, for the first 
time, neglected by ^ his Majesty's i»trson and government. ' He 
was no longer the liappicst maxi ahvc* ' It is painful to read 
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tba (Udifiil Mr Barrow's wxKngs on dtis «» hh 

ofikul caven. Notwithstanding this forottniMit es^es- 

ad by noinieN | notvklistatuliag his kr^ and lAMilftrbtti tet*- 
aioes; nay^ adds hty widt scMiie n^veti^ (and it isr ht vOOK'Vfoo^ 
dofai) * notvtdMatading a steady and unilonn attachi^t! to M 
Mtje^’a pentoa and lorerameiit^ Lord Macartney had dM mor^ 
dficatiiM of exyetiehriaf the nc|^i and inattttttHm of 
ment * YTe iearn^’ after a long dcscripticm of what lie 
that the edase of this neglect was * Dir alktr vh»M e$t, * The 
gods^ hoarever, we find immediately aftcr^ allowed hint a pension' 
of \&aoL a year* dtroagh the East India Ceffl{iatm of wluch 
*■ rery scanty recompense * and * parsiniony, * says ttfr BatroVi 
he did not eomptain. There was-also some ether caoso than the 
gods, if wo may believe the anecdote told Immediately aftwi vir'. 
that Mr Pm sent him a message, * deririttg to know if ho fontid 
himself inelmcd to accept of office;* to whkh he aiiswerod; that 
certainly he <Ud; but not a seat at the India board ; and he heard 
no more about the matter, but was saftered td cultivate his estatd 
in the north of Ireland for five Iwtg years. 

At length; hi die fulness of time, it was teseltkd to send an at!ti<> 
bassador to the Emperor of China, in order t» estahlisht a closer cmW 
noxion with that monarch, and obtain a mote extensive traffic wil^ 
his subjects ; or, at all events; give them ahigh idea of oat hatlotial 
char.lcter and magnificence. W hatever the partial biograpller may 
say to the contrary, this was a post of Httle more than mert /iaff/, 
and its duties were confined almost solely to rtepresentatioti. It 
was indeed a sad falling off ftom the govemmeftt of the East ; 
but whether it be that seclusion from the sunshine of court favjltf 
had rendered him tractable, or, ae Mr Barrow asserts, ‘ tiurt hd 
had laid down a rule never to refuse any public empioymeof 
wherein he might be useful, ’ certain it is, tliat he accepted the 
appointment of ambassador to Pekin ‘ without the least hesita.^ 
tioH ; ’ and; wise from experience, made nO other condition this 
time, than that he should chuse his own suite. The mfinistry^ Od 
their p^s, were abundantly libera!; artd besides servants, guard^s, 
secretaries, &c. allowed him 15000/. a year of salary, * Oh ffio 
ground, that his Ixirdship should not be permitted to dtnlWe thd 
Cape at an inferior salary to what he had formerly enjoyed in* 
those regions. ’ Before he set sail, they also gratifiW him wldi s/ 
privy councillor place, and raised him to dte dignity of an Irith 
Vhicoutlt. ^ 

In this enffiafl^ he Was engaged about tWo yeatS', rif which olw 
ly a few irs is wcH khowtt, wert; (jpeth in Chirta. In «lv 

rooft all i tt jdp t <!)fcje£l:S, the vndertaklt/g'*faii^d entirely ; bat cetu' 
dun indiredpKd fubordinate advuntsces tyete no doubt gaitiM by 
' it. 
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irr Of ^diefc^ 4 be which we hare prociircd vof the 

Oihicfe rmpste caMdc be reckoned aa one ^^aa it certain* 
tjp^waanot v(t Ma'EhincUi^aAOGtntetnplai to fpend money in the 
prolncrtion ^ fciente md iit^atiufre). but kawl]r9 though the 
mere point of an ungmemed traffic aa hyfonamd 

bobtat uta not afacompUffied» 0 multitude of ralOablo lights were 
ckbiaiardi fear whiph um phUofepfaer is accideiitsally iiEndebtoi to a 
cptjqoer* of <all others the kaft likely to affifl: his riews^ Upon 
iiOrd Mkcattney^a return in 17949 he was highly detighted to find 
than he had grown an Irifiii earl in his abrence :-^and tlie year af* 
ter, heiwa$frat to Italy on ^an iinportant mifTiony of a delicate 
and confidentiai nature, * which Mr Barrow will by no means tell 
us any thing more about: If common report may be credited, 
ibis fervice maned a whimfioil oontraft to the lafl: on which be 
had been employedi It is generally believed, that after being fens 
ambalTador to tne fbvereiga of by tar the greatell refources in this 
gkibe» who rules pm nearly half its inhabitants, hU Lordfliip 
was defpatched upon an errand to a prince pofiefled of neitbrt 
territory, fub}e£ts, nor revenue* Having found out the court to 
which be had been fent, and delivered his meflage to * the entire 
fdtisfafliioii .of his Majefty^s tnioifters, ’ he returned to England ; 
and, joyful to relate, was at kngth. made a Britifli Peen 

iu 1797, he proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope sfs governor; 
and, as he was not to double that promontory, his falary, on this 
cKC^ifion, was only io,oool., with 2000L additional, as a penfiou 
for life* ^ He acquitted himielf to the admiration of all, particu- 
larly Mr Barrow gave up his falary as foon as he reiigned hts 
office ; andi upon leaving the colony, made oath before the Fifcal 
Mynheer Van Ryncvelt, that be never had received any prefents, 
except a little fruit, wine, venifon, and other trifles, which may 
poilibly excite the pity of fome few of his Lordlhip’s patrons, as 
we dare fay it did of tlie Dutchman ; but which bfiers to our 
view an example above all praife, of a regular placodiunter, by 00 
means wealthy, remaining in the lafl: of a life devoted to his 

profeflion, altogether uncorrupted by half a century (pent anaidlt 
the bribery of lenates, the tricks of cmbafiies, and the plunder of 
the Eaft* 

He retmned to England early in 1 799, refolved to give up all 
further concent with the buftle and fatigues of public life# * To 
this refolution be even adhered, when Mr Pitt, ^ finding it expe- 
tfient to place Mr Addington at the head of a new aommiflia* 
tion, * judged that Lord Macartney was made of the very ifidte- 
fials which he wanted ; and * ftrongly urged him rh« Pro* 

^dency of the Board of Controul, with a feat 
Mr Barrow further mfinnuctcs, that he kal a ^thc new 

^ miniltry j 



Umiiftyyi ^bcil» tbat miv fitch f4KHf}g ftMH operale m 

iiiAA who ha« heaird^ m the ooofiris^liioii ^ thvt^^cobiiMt^ «tid atf 
rnidcd to rise fcMPcgoing^ ocoount of fNOlitacal lsfe» 

eati for one moment betiere. Howeoer, the left of hU days were 
ffMffitin de^t^tethehrenti and to the fi^ckty of his friends* 
His tftfirnitm kUnre^&d him $ be was deeply 90 k&cd by 
rite mibfbrtones m the Continent in 1 805, and by Mr Pittas death ; 
after which, bis friends defpaired of his recovery. It is to be pre-' 
fumed ^Ifo, though Mr Barrow has omitted this caufe of illnefs, 
that the fate of another miniftcr, feme months before, mud hare 
fenfibly diftrefied a man of Lord Macartney's high feelings and 
pure condu6k in money matters— the more cfpecially as with that 
perlonage he had been peculiarly conneded for feveral years. In 
March 1806, he died full years and titles, —covered with ho- 
nours and badges; and, what few (latefn'>eni and ftill fewer 
courtiers can boifl of, equally beloved by his friends, and refped- 
ed by his ofTicta! connexions ; having given offence to none, but 
fuch as were put to lhame by the contralt of his integrity, or iCv 
fented the meafures of his juftice. 

It is not for the purpofe of qualifying this praife, that we muft 
now pick out a portion of Mr Barrow’s general' fummary of bis cha- 
rader ; but in order to vindicate his memory againll the attacks 
of this mod injudicious eulogiit, * He held the flave trade and 
jlavery, ’ fays our author, < in utter abhorrence ; but did not en- 
tertain thofe cnthufiaftic notions refpeAing the abolition of the 
latter, which have prevailed in this country for fomc few years 
pall : ’ and then come fome reafonings put into Lord Macartney’s 
mouth againd the emancipation of Daves ; for this is the meaning 
of the paflage, tliough Mr B irrow ebufes to term it < a hafty abo- 
lition. ’ He proceeds to fay, that bis Lordfhip ^ was moft decid- 
edly againll the continuance of the trade | ’ and refolved not to 
allow a fingle Dave Blip to enter the Cape colony during his go- 
^ vemment. We are told, therefore, in his praife, that he was a 
decided friend of the abolition $ and then comes a cafe of excep- 
tion, wherein he was induced, by the urgent entreaties of the co- 
loniib, to licenfe one flave (hip. This, to be hire, was wrong, 
whatever arguments of neceiTity might have been pretended. 
But what ihall we fay of an abolitionift writing, upon this occafion, 
a letter, and to Mr Dundai too, containing the following paflage i 
The qoeftion wa‘t, whether in a ftate of at^ual neceflity we were 
to Nfteu moll to the dilates of good fenfe and public duty, or to the 
whims and ravlf'gs of ignorance and fanaticifm i It appeared to me an 
indifpeniable obligation rather to provide for the fuflenancc of the peo- 
ple committed to my care, and of his Majefty^a fleet and army in 
to argpe with myfelf wltat might be the pnifible felicity of fretdom 
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to snkniMnk UicIwtffiaoH. 1 fnid Itoi^ntar fudt f«%di tike flr^ 
dices of tbe 4<t» M toccMficeeajr Keeafe tft • indilnttfie 

camiotm ia eat^kg it (91 dk pitoper aothontf ^AoU Mv* Ace^td Mi 
poMt» WIticb ftdM *0 biTe wn •! iffoe for fome jreow p»A<Wni>|Hp 
rsdiBcfa and ettperienee, tbtmgbtkfljieis and ncflcAiioat uctmt tritdiMO 
and modcra pinWophy> *’ 1> 

IKifrBBnow faaa thoi broa^t on X^ord Macanaef tb«<l«sivy 
(^rge of bolding ceruin ferioiu t^nio&s on s more naftoreant 
fub}m» and yet conceatiag them ; nay» adopdng tbe very wwft 
lasgOi^ of the oppofite party, in a letter to me leader of t3tat 
party, , No' man who underllands the queftion, however, cm wad 
the pawge to wliich we have refetr^i without percehrmg that 
bk Barrow, in his zeal to praife, and in hif uttci* ignorant^ of 
the fubjed, (a hackneyed one furely), bds millated Lord Macart* 
Q^s opinions. We will not believe him goilty of fach mean da« 
pKcity. We are Iktisfied that he wts not an aboHtioniil with r^anl 
to /dr /rodtj^that he was what is called a gradual abolitioniii }-~and 
that Mr Binow has confounded this with his l^ing a friend to gra» 
dual aboGUon ^ flavtry^ and to the immediate abolition of the trade. 
U his vcdomes pver fee another ecUtion, he Ihould coneA this, in juf- 
tice to h>S l»tron’a memory, which he has unwittingly afperfed. 

The Second of thefe volumes is compofed of feveral tra£ls from 
the pen of Xord Macartney ; and the whole putdicaoen fiiould, 
in our hiifnble opinion, have been limited to the mod intending 
of them, with a Ihori biographical fketch by the editor. Tho 
tra^ are four in number, extrafis from an account of the Ruf' 
ihn epapire ; a iketeh of the Hidory of Ireland } his journal of 
the Chinefe BmNady ; and an appendix upon tbe date ot China. 

The account of Ruflia, though didinfily, and wc prefumc very 
coneflly, drawn up, has now lod the greater pair of tbe inter^ 
which it may have bad when it Was written. TiiatigTeat empire 
is indeed fb much tdianged fince the accelGon of Camerine, that 
we can fcarctly recognize in an old Iketch of it, the features hy 
which it it known at prefirnt. Some of the traits, however, fUil 
remain ; and among others, tbe charadler of the Rudian nobles 
is modi lef» improved than might have been expedled, fince the 
period trf Lord Macartney’s miffton. Tlie following pipage is 
net wlihoilk merit as a |^ce of compofition ; and from its comity 
pretty near the mark even at piefent, we guefs thit it was a mod 
accurate doHaeadon when it was taken. 

* The RufiSso gentleSieo are certainly the lead informed of sH athcri 
in Europe ; the chief point of their ioftroflion is a knolAedge of qto* 
detn hwguagifa, parttcutariy tbe French and Geiman t baifc vrhicli they 
ufhrily $eak ve/y gmat {Sciilty, thongh incapaUe of writi^ ei* 
ther vdtb prCcfficA or propriety. Thofe wbo can afOr^ iw 
and ifldeea tdany who cannot afford it, corpUtc their edutatioi/ by a 

' » tour 
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Uit>r tp frtvcc : <9li«n» ^orant fod ao}«!m]^t>M '** i>tei 
<at^ at every Mt the iaptey «r {n^ji^ the f thcM 

they find amide foer M both i they gnedfly devoar hll tiuit it $f Wtpire 
them vithowt {tik^)<int fpd (ofe tl^ 4«He»sy of tafte i» of 

aMctite: to f they become defptea^e fLoffiaiw, t« Raif^ea 
delpicaUe ‘Frenchnpn^ others equal ohje^a^ of pity v>4 chmcaapitk 
So lidqom dothey derive advantage from tWe eirewmftancea mhla form 
apd ae^p}ilh the gentlemen of other coiuite^ thet, ipOead of if ■> 
ftro^n or rml ih^rememeott they raixly acquire more than perfimf} 
affed^tlon amd meqtjil diftort)Of> and, after al) their trardti retoni 
homo ihr raferioTf tn the virtpft of a good cittoeDi (o thofe who have 
newt travdM at all 

* Their natural parts are tolerably gondi but they nniverfally mmt 

the difcrhnlnating faculty ; whence fati>into the moft abfard imi- 
tatioM of fbreigo life a^ mannera, aOdi abaadoning the cottmpn fenfe 
of oature, adopt faduona and culomt totally emtrary to their climate 
sad trouUWome to tbeaafclKS. Tliaugh firceeing ondv the doth de> 
gree of northern latitude, thev build their hopfea hke the airy palaces 
of Florence aad Stennt* In France it u thf cti^etfe of fafltioo (9 be> 
gin the fpring feafon at Efftsr, and to mark it imitatioe 

Aufliao does the fiimei ond fltW o|i his winter garments vh'lft the efrth 
is covered with faovr, fad himw (brvering with cald. It is>the peeo* 
liar privilege of the noblefle at Paris to haw Swifs porteva at the gates 
of their hotds ; at Peteribu^ a Rnfs gentleman of any ff fhkm moR 
have a ^wifs a^fo, or fame t«u fellow with a laced belt and baagar, 
which it feenw are the iiidifpearahle accantrobents of a I'anhan janitor. 
It vt'ould be an en(fl«fs tafle to recite the follies and abfurditiet of thh 
IJnd, which they every day fail into ; bof tlieie feu egapiples will, I 
prefome, appear fufficieqt. ’ U. 35^36, 37, 

^rhere i$ much good fenfe, tod^ in the autjioi’s ctitipifip on 
the Great ; thojugb, in defining the iiferirmnQtk^g /ocg//jit, 
ts he calls ir^o Calls into his worft taiie. We prefqntc tnrtas 

ihat ex^rffllon, commqn fenfe, or found pncliofl qndet^nd- 
ing, as oppofed to genius and fancy. 

* This reign fiarms the gtqnd era of that reformation which, though 
much mote eatfnfive thgn the precedinc, is falfely believed to have ttw 
tf^ difngrd 9^ drUized tbe whojle RuiSaf nftion. Peter, • thouj^ 
endowed yrith ftqing aaturd abilkies, and whb wondrrfol talents, 
like Rufflaiii (.Jiave met with, he pof&ffed not the dlfqyim^'iiMg 
fwphfi that divine fagapity whidt cxplwws the diatnonii in tbf otj^, 
fei/.es its value, aad gt once decides, amkii vatieut decrees of eg celicace, 
which, is mgR rsoeUent. 

< 'IV tbe w^ of this pmeur f ne to be attribtttied all tbe ioiperfeiRi^s 
mhkh his were stteadod with c £wrj ig the mdour of akeration 
aji 4 impr(^«dwnV‘ indifcrwuhaielr « d < qUn| a thott&md forsign.«Bf« 
tofoiggd mUimytis, w^dbopt reganlmf tgoe, idace^ nv(qiTiet]r,^oif,/w.. 
cpiepag^'i v^id qf wfAuug his pe^tUBOd fidgvUlity, heVict^sd 
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tlieni fnto iuSttttln, «mf injadu iooHjr drpn*rd them of tlteir AidMt 
diar>fi«r, without «<benaiikittg th« prafticabilitjr of glnbg th«n a bet- 
ter. ' II. 55. 

The hiftoncat fkctch of Irehiid ie gentfal indehd, aiitf for the 
haoft part void of details ; but the lubjeA is in itfelf far from in- 
terefttng or impoitanti. until we come to the later periodir^ and 
thrfe ate very well handled by Lord Macartney, oonfiftdijl^ -with 
bis objed of only exhihiring an outline. We meet, no doubt, with 
frequent marks <of bib couroy and official prejudices t his rerped* 
fill adherence to Poynings'a la-Ws his invariable and unquaKfiod 
contempt for * tie Patnets; ’ and his horror of alt meafores 
which/ by e«han£btng the fix^, hereditary nevCnoe, tended to fe- 
cuje the exiftence of Parliaments. He feems, too, ftrangely in- 
attentive m the very progrefs Of the country and its coofiitution, 
which he is bimfelt rtlattng, when he forgets how impoffible it 
was for any eftablifoed revenue to have placed the trown above 
dw nece^ty of calling parfiaments. 1 m meafures wfaidi he 
aferibea to the fafkious views of the oppofition, were exafk coun- 
terparts of the ftmggles between the Commons and the Crown in 
Eaj^nd, a^tmtury and a half before ; and the political independ- 
ence of Ireland, which was gradually grovring up under his eyes 
with the growth of her rcfources, though he docs not feem ever 
to have d'%amt of it, was deftined to attain maturiOf' a few rears 
afterwards, much more Airely than the liberties of this counwy in 
tdhS flowed from the reigns of James 1 . and his fucceflbr. For one 
part of this inGt, however, the noble author is entitled to alnxdl 
ttdmingled praife he deferibes in its true colours, the abomina- 
ble ffftem of per'emtion, embodied into law, in the various fta* 
lutes again A popery j and he delivers his fontiments at fuch length/ 
rad with fitdu honed indignation againft thofe odious a4ks, that 
though the freater part ot them are now repeated,^et w^ foould 
be amid 10 follow him, or quote all his inve&ives, left, pend* 
venture, in this moft proteftant sera, we fhould expofe to tiSt/ or 
at leaft be accufed of difttfpedl to the * wifdom of oUr anceflots. * 
Indeed, with the excimtion of a fingle qualifying daufe in p. 1 18, 
the whole of Lord Macartney’s diflertation on this topic claflea 
him among the warmeft anta^mils of the prefont courtly doc- 
trines. He vtotXt it is true, before the royal cohfeienCe had been 
difturbed by the jeftdtli'al aits of intriguing hypocrites ; yet do we 
marvel hoUr his aifereet oiompher could ventoie, under the ex- 
idlng admlnlftratum, to edtte fuch paflages as the folio Mring, wifh 
the debate on the Maynooth gram before his eyes. * Inf faW 
of Ireland s|atnft papifts are the harfh dictates of ;perfoenti(i% 
uot the calm li^rfUons of renfon and policy. threaten dte 
paptds vUh prnaKies, ip cafe of foreign education } and yet al- 
. low 
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49 ?)ir them no education at home. They {hot 4hO'4^rs^of sthdlr 
^wn uiiifcrfity againfl: them $ and forbid to eilteir awif ntherw 
No man fliaill go to le&ure, who will not go to &a 

?The whole of the bitter inireflive agarnft thefe 
wicked prqudiccSi from p, 1^5 ;to p« 1 ^ 3 , is well woxjhytiif at- 
■Icntipo^^houghi for the reafou aboTC given^ wc mnft^deicfine ’irp- 
traai?% any more of it, ' , ^ 

, - The journal of the Chinefe cmbafly is bowser, in every point oC 
view, the moft interefting part of the prefent pubUc*tioo,V and we 
lament eJ^eedingly that the letigdi which this article has already 
reached* muft. prevent us from giving our readers either a full ac^ 
count iof Its contents, or a fuflicient fpecimen of it by eppibus esc- 
tra<3;s* It contains an ample but not tedious or ovei^minute nar- 
rative of each day’s trapfadlk^s and obicnations, m^ithe . courfe 
of a journey and rcfideiwCf every hour of which prefentcu fonie- 
thin'g interefting and novel. We here get rid of XiOrd Macart- 
ney’s heavy and. artificial ftylc of writing; and as he Was taking 
notes for htmfelf, not preparing defpatches for ah office^ he is 
rural and eafy^ as well *a 3 peffpicuous. Many additional %hts 
are thrown upon the charaAer Of the Chinefe, wbich^ indeed; 
finks in out eftimation everv ftep we approach to it. A' variety ct‘ 
the moft curious and authentic particulars are recorded of 4hc 
ftate of the empire, its refources and inftitutions. The:^jiftory of 
thc tmbalTy, and the progrefs of the negtErtiation* aie d^'tailea hi 
a way ^culated to give us ftUl more accurate notions.of the 
Cliincfi^olicy and manners.. And what renders the general in-r 
fei^ence from the whole fads the more cpnclufive againft this boaft- 
td people, we plainly perceive that the noble author went among 
thorn with the ordinary prejudices in favour of their virtue, 
dom, and kappineis; and came away without exp^ieitcmg in 
himfelf that dbmpkte cure of (uch notions which ^ labours of 
» his ocijffion have done fo much to eS&fX in the Himry world at 

The following passage contains a speSmbn of the kind of 
trifles on which, the Chinese ei^au^t their mgenuity. as negoda^ 
tors., , , ^ ^ ' 

« They thea jnwoducvd the fubje£l , of the couiS cercnwnics, wkh; 
adegm pf^, addrefs^amd iitfinualwri, th^t, 1 co^d vo; svoid 
ing. .They began by t^ng the couyerfation upon % different modeft 
ofnre& that^revaSea S^ng and after pretending 

es^iiie oujr» psiticttlarly, tp prefer their own un accoi^.af? ity 

hjM^ jobfei |ind frec'froiii li^tn^ of hi npt impe&tf or obftriia^* 

iMthc aiid proffiaiions wKch were (they coflonwry . 

tow mkde whoever ,the en^rpr ajipeared iii 

laach U edhveniendb to us from oui^* 
riid gaxtex^ afnd b^ed to us that it would be betu^r to diTeu* 

^ cumber 
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QwWlr«f of -dm^# h^fore mp ft^nU go to O 0 M* I tfcU iimih 

likft thty need,w>t Jte umfy ^u|t Xhdt^ ^ I p^fpfiM 

wtoi^er for ibe CbW^f^ to fitnpbf 

ror wouM ^vei^r ^ papog Utn the (^ap obe^fimcti wl^h 1 4i4l to ipf 
ofwn ipvifri'^tu 1%^ uud they foppofe^ the octomcm}^ in hK^h fO|}^f 
tries mn& be neiidy ; that in Pijmi the form ^as fo do 
upon both koees^ and thtke nine prostrations or mclinetiojis of w^c 
to the grotMRid ; and that it never had been and naver oould h^ 

'With, i told them that ours was fomeivhat different, and that thcosli - 
1 had the eameft define to do every thing that might he'agTe^fii$ 
to the empMr, my ^rfi duty muff be to do what mi|^t be agxtesAid 
to my own king ; tmt that ir they were really in eameft in ^bjedtlng to 
iftf following the cti^nette of the fngiiAl court, 1 fltould deliver to 
my reply in writing, as foon as 1 arrived at Pekin* They then 
taUted of the length ana dar gera of our voyage, and faid that as we 
|ild come to fudi a dtftance moOi home, our king would naCtirslly he 
for our return, and that' the efnpcror did not mean to hunt this 
Outonih as ufioal, but to remove with his court very early to Pekin, oo 
por{jio& thjft we might not be delayed* I ^hem that his Imperial 
iBffajeftf wouU judge feom the Ki^s ktter, and from my sepre&rnta«> 
ritwf* what was e:x|i«<S:ed fwn me at my ret om to England, and wbai 
lidsa sifiould^ fuffirient to enable me to traoiadl the huftiefs I was 
clNU|;ed with# wd tu defcrifoe to my foveirign the glory and virtues <!>f 
liba t^^hperor., |he power and fpktidou? of his empine, the wilidpm of his 
Jlitwp tu^ a;iQi^ inftitutes, the fame of all which bad ahsady reached to 
atoft diftant n^ns* II xp 9 |ppf« 

Oor gmhi^s&adpi, it appe^rni pould enter f^n aman into aimilhr 
01 4 l 30 vt half of his diplomatic labour 

to have b«en entl^oyati in adjusting the ceremonial, and 
omiinbig- hy Ik dfxM^rity^ good terms for bis sovereign in thia 
j||9tppitard; airm« f 

/ Tbinfday, Augwlt rpdi* ’Ibk day I pnt up the ftate canopy and 
iUir Piajt 9lics* pi^Uics in the prefeoce chamber, and delivered 
per relative to the ceremol^a], to be tmnfmiued to Oehol. * t h^ 
fenced a good deal of difficulty in peifuading Father JR-aua; to jM H 
tianfiated mto Chioefe^ and tp put it into tne pi^er diplomatic loitn^ 
fo imOKrit is 'every perfon here afi^ of intermeddling in any ftate matter 
*be fpeciol authority pf govcritment 5 and he opTy oonfentpd, <m 
that nehberbis writitig nor that of lus fset^idy Aould ap- 
|wii^.bW^that t ^^luld get it copied by fome other luhi 4 Littlf ^un* 
^Sjtiiil^l^ablC tor^mj%my wants on^this pccafion; %, Uvmg very eiriy 
' Vbritge begun to tbe CWoefe wider tny two iiitwj»ret)ere,^ne 
lUade conftdmme progvefs ht but had kptu^ ^ wHte 
i^radm grrat neatnell ^nd csekyityt to that he was of 
^ to me in th|soecadlon, ^ be mA beet already befinfu t|iafh« 
dcfil^'^e cauk^u«i of the prriw{ts. In the paper, t 
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to do wUatever I thought would be moft a^eeabl® to 
; but thati^ bjeiug the reprefe^^ the ^rft m00ar<^U of 

weueto ufodd# hia dignity muft be the meafure of my .icotiduA ; 
mi^ thki iu Order to reconcile it to the cuiloma of the court of China^ I 
woa wi^dg to conform to their etiquette, provided a perfoh^ of equal 
rahk with miqe’ wcre appointed to perform the fame ceremony before my 
pi$ure» that I (hould perform before the emperor himfclf. 
The Impute foook his head ; but yan^ta^gin and Ciou^iamgin faid it was u 
, ^j^ienty and offered immediately to go through the ceremony 
thMfelvei on die fpot ; but zs they had no authority for tlie purpoio; 
1 chnlly ikcli»e4>heir propofal. ’ IL 22^ 22S* 

.^/Tueff^y* September ipth. This day tlic kgate Van-ta-gin and 
Ciou^ia^pn renewed the converfation of yefterday, relative to the cere* 
ipprvy; in the courfe of whicji I told them it was not natural to eKpe& 
tib^t nn ambaffador ihould pay greater homage to a foreign prince tlian 
tp hie own liege fovereign, unlefs a return were made to him that ought 
warrant him to do more* Upon w'hich they alkcd me, what yr^ the 
c^rtmuuy of prefentatiou to the king of England ? I told the^t waa 
perfonned by kneeling upon one knee, and kiiling his Majefty^s liand. 
Why tlien, cried they, can’t you do fo to the emperor i Mod readily, 
faid I ; the fame ceremony I perform to my own king, I am willing to 
go tluough for your emperor, and I ihinK it a greater compliment than 
any other I can pay him. I (bowed them the manner of it, and they 
retired feeroingly well fatisfied. In the afternoon Chm4<i^gm came to 
me a}one, and faid that he had juft feen the minifter, and had a long 
conference with him upon tliis bufinefs ; the refult of which waa, that 
4 ^her the Englifti mode of prefentAion (which 1 had ftiown them in 
the morning), or the pi<fture ceremony fliould be adopted t but, he had 
not yet decided which. 1 faid nothing. — Soon after iJie legate arrived, 
and dcclai'ed that it was finally determined to adopt the Eugli(l\ cere- 
mony ; only, that as it was not the cuftom of Qbina to kiis the empe- 
ror’s band, h^F'propofed I fhould kneel upon both knees inftead of i^* 
1 told him 1 had already given my anfwer, wliich was to kneel upon 
oae juiee only, on tlKife occafions when it is ulual for the Cliinefe to 
ps^lnate tliemfelves. Well then^ faid they, the ceremony of 
the emperor’s hand muft be omitted. To this X aileuted, faying, as you 

fi afc ; but remember it is your doing, and, according to your prppo- 
j is but half the ceremony : and you fee I am willing to pcrftr h. 
wliolje one. And thus c:id^ this curious negociation, which has 
me a tc^Vable infight into the charader of this court, and that puli 
a^drefs n|/on which they fo much value thcmfelves. * ll. 

^Ifreipass itver the other preparations, and the grand pTbcessidn 
into Geiiol, vviuch seems greatly to have delighte;d the worthy am.^ 
»h;j^asador, and to have received the emperor’s approbation ; wd 
haisiten to , the ceremony itself of presentation, which may indej^d 
ht feejumod the whole sum and substance of embassage. 

^ f&t, ah ao. aa, ^ ^ Saturddry, 
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« Saturday, September i 4 tb. This Mornintt at fodr A. M. 

vre fet out For the court under the convoy of Fan-ta^in and €b0UJfa*j^, 
and reached it in little more than an hour, the diftanee bein« about th^ec 
miles from our hotel. I proceeded in great ftate with aff my train of 
tnufiC, guards, See. Sir George Staunton and I went in pabnktedtf, and 
the officers and gentlemen of the embaffy on horfeback. Over a Wfch 
cmbrM/VIcred velvet, I wore the mantle of the Order of the Ba^h^Kh Ac 
collar, a diamond badge and a diamond ftar. Sir George StacAton was 
diefled in a rich embroidered velvtt alfo, and, being a do^or of lawt in 
the univei *ity of Oxford, wore the habit of his degree, which is of fcarlet 
filk. All) and flowing. I mention thefe little particulars to fboW the at- 
tention I always paid, where a proper opportunity offered, to orbhtal 
cuftoms iud ideas. We alighted at the park gate, from whence wc 
walked to the imperial encampment, and were Conduced to a large hand- 
fome tent prepared for ns on one fide of the emperor's. After waiting 
tbete about an hour, his approach was announced by drums and mufic, 
on which we quitted our tent, and came forward upon the green carpet. 
He was seated in an open palankeen, carried by fixieen bearers, attended 
by numbers of officers bearing flags, fiandards, and umbrellas ; and, as 
he paffed, we paid him our compliments, by kneeling on one knee, whilft 
all the Chinefe made their ufual proRrations. As Toon as be had afeend* 
ed his throne, 1 came to the entrance of the tent, and, holding in both 
my hands a large gold box enriched with diamonds, in which was e iclof- 
rd Ae king’s latter, I walked deliberately up, and, afcendtng the fide 
fleps of the throne, delivered it into the emperor’s own hands, who, hav- 
ing received it, paffed it to the mtnifter, by whom it was placed cm the 
Culhion. He then gave me, as the*firft prefent from him to his majefty, 
eU’^ou or giou^giou^ as the fymbol of peace and profperity, and ex- 
preffed his hopes that my foverelgn and he fiiould always live in good 
correfpoodence and amity. It ia a whitiOi agate-looking itnoe, about a 
foot and a half long, curioufly cat ved, and highly prized by the Chinefe; 
but to me it does not appear in itfelf to be of any great value. 

< The emperor then prefented me with a ju^u-jou^ of a greenifh colour- 
ed ftone, and of the fame emblematic character ; at the fame time very 
gracioufly received from me a pair of beautiful enamelled watches fel^'tli 
diamonds, which 1 had prepared in confequence of the information given 
me, and which having looked at, he paffed to the miniRer. 

s $ir Gecrge Staunton, whom, as he had been appointed minifter ple- 
nipotentiary to a£t in cafe of my death or departure, 1 introduced to him 
aa Ciich, now came forward, and after kneeling on one knee, in Ae fiunc 
manner which 1 had done, prefented to him two elegant air guns, and 
received from him a ju^en^jout of greenifii ftone, nearly fimilar to mine ; 
other prefents were fent at the fame time to all the gentlemen of my trOin, 
then defeended from the fteps of the throne, and fat down upon 
culbi<>>)s at one of the tables on the emperor’s left liand ; and at other 
tables, accordia(>‘ %o their different ranks, the chief Tartar princes ; and 
• 4ke Mandarines of the court at the fame time took Acit ph^ at dreff- 

cd 
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i<d h Jjie pn^r rotes of thrir refpediyi^raiik^ fables were then 

oiipoyertdf SH^ exhibited a fun^ptuoos banqueU Ti^ Vppeyor fent oa 
fcteml di%8/roiD bis own tab]e» together with ;Wh|ch the 

. Chioefe cait wiDe» not however exprefled from the gi^pe» ^but pr 

> extrsAed from rice, herbs, and hooey. |n about h^lf an. bppr he Tent 
^ for Sir George Stauotoo and me to come to him, au4 gave to each of us, 
yrii;b.Ul. own hands, a cup of warm wine^ which we immediately drai^k 
. in hi^^fence, and found it very pleaiant and comfortable, the morning 
being eoM and raw. Among other things, be aflccd me the age of my 
king, and, being informed of it, faid hoped he might live as inapy 
years as htmfelf, which are eighty-three. His manner is digniljed, 
a&ble and con^fcending, and his reception of us has been, yery gracious 
and fatisfadory. He is a very fine old gentlemsn, ftill ^healthy and vigo- 
rous, not having the appearance of a man of more than fixty. T)m; or- 
der and regularity in ferving and removing the dinner was wonderfully 
exa£f, and every funfiion of the cerennony performed with fufdi lilcnce 
and folemnity, as in feme meafure to refemble the celebration of a religi- 
ous myftery. The emperor’s tent or pavilion, which is circular, I (hould 
calculate to be about twenty-four or twenty-five yards in diameter, and 
is fupported by a number of pillars either gilded, painted,, or varnifhcd, 
according to their dtftance and portion. In the front was an opening 
of fix yards, and from this opening a yellow fly-tent projeded, fo as ^to 
lengthen conGderably the fpace between the entrance .and the throne* 
The materials and diflribution of the furniture within at once difplayed 
grandeur aud elegance. The tapeftry, the curtains, the QarpetS|,lhc 
lanthorns, the fringes, the tafTels, were difpofed with fuch harmpoy, 
j. colours fo artfully varied, and the ll|rht and (bade fo judicioi^fly uiamged, 
that the whole affemblage Glied the eye with delight, and diSufc4 pyer 
. the mind a pleating ferenity and repofe undifiurbed by glitter ot aScij%ed 
embeilifliments. 

« The commanding feature of the ceremony wa? that calm dignity, 
that fober pomp of Atiatic greatnefs, which European retincmenjts have 
not, yet attaiued* 

^ forgot to mention, that there were prefent oi thispccafion three 
a|H^fbdors from Tatzi or Pegu, and fix Mahoroedan ambafladors froin 
the Kalmucks of the fouthAreil 2 but their appearance was not very 
fplendid. Neither muft 1 omit that, during the ceremony, which lafted 
five hours, various entertainments of wrefUiug, tumbling, wire^lancing, 
,;tcgeUier with dramatic reprefentstions, were exhibited oppofite the , tent, 
kutat a confideraUe difiaoce from it. 

. ‘ .^hua tb^ hsavc I feeo Ki^g SAmon in all hU ghry* , T ufe this ex- 
.pte$ons the fenc recalled psrfe^ly to my. memory a puppet-lhbw of 
ibut name, If hicth I recolleft. to have fcfo in my childhood, and ^bich 
, imjprelBon onjmy mind, that 1 thep thought, it a)ruc 

. the Jugbeft pitdh of human greatnefs and felicity^’-— 

, . impjearial g?iydi?ijB at G^WjN>Te 

X ? 'Wglily 
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highly animated a^id interestihg : but they afe a gre 2 fet deal Idb Iqhg 
for either quotation or abstract- Soon after' their 
attempts were ;^ade to eiiter upon business ; but ih faSUi 
M'^ere told to till the court i^nt to Pdtih> 
they were theimsdves speedily ordered to proce^. alCeyAad dot 
been long thert% when the court followed them; and in a t^Y/: da^s^ 
the shortness of their subsequent stay in China, rd^ 

peatedly been hinted at, was more formally unfolded! to'^em. 
Lord Mareartney had made another attempt at proceeding to bosi^ 
uess, when ^ , 

< The mtnifter, with his ufual addreft, avoided entenn|f{oto any dtf- 
co/Tion of rhtfe poiatf, which 1 bad taken fo much paiUs to 

him, and turned the difcourfe upon the ftate of my health, affurtft^’*|||p 
that the empeior^s propofal for my departure arofe chitily from li5 an- 
xiety about it ; for that otherwife my (lay could not but be agreeable to 
him. 

< Altlvottgh from the courfc of the con ver fat ion, and from the deport- 
ment of the minider and his two afTelTors, 1 was led to draw rather aa 
unfavourable inference relative to my bufinefs, yet when I vofe to take 
]<^ve, nothing could be mote gracious, or more Battering, than the eipref- 
fiona which he made life of to me upon the occahon, in fo much that my 
interpreter cciiigratulated me on the fair profpeft of my negodation, and 
faid that be expelled the happieft iffue from it- Neverihelefr, fince my 
return ^me, I have received two dilFerent communications, by M'hicb I 
am ififormed, that the emperor's anfwer to the king's letter is already 
prepared, and fent to be tranflated into Latin from the Chioefe. This, 
I hnd, is an infallible indication of the court's intentitme, and as a flgna} 
for lis ten take our leave, i am afiaid that there is good ground for my 
apprehctjfion, as Van^Ui-gh and Cbou-ta gin^ who have juit been here, tell 
;Be that I lhail have a melliige from the miniiler to meet him to-mprrow 
at the palace- Thty fay, chat the emperor’s letter for the king will ptth^ 
babiy be then delivered to me (for they pretend not to know certainly 
ibat it will), in which cafe, they advife me to aBc permilTson to dc^4; 
without delay. 1 fuppole they have beeo deeded to bold this 

to me. '~ll. 299. 

A few more suggestions were given next day ^ aixd^, in short# 
they were so pressed from different quarters, that it was absoluC!e+* 
Jy necossaty they should demand leave to set out, in ^oedbr to 
prevent some still * broader and coarser hints. ’ h was immedi^- 
utely granted, and they began their joufney on the 7th October. 
Tfife account of this journey is very intettstingw * ^ > 

foirowiiig passage does not certainly coikfirm ^lie highidbi ' 
tlohd which fanciful writers hate conceited of th^e Chfe&e 
histrafibn. ’ ^ 

< In ii\k courfc oi converfatlon, they faid that, 
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fafetjr vje^els employed on oar prepnit c:$pe3it)Ot)^ and upwards of 
a 'pjBr(tms atiiacbi^ to this (ervle^, ’ T^jat the 'cfiipcw>r alJowft 

fiwf jAop&tjlid per dajr (each tael equal to 6 p. decaying the 

eape.^ qf ft ^ ^nd that,'iif that fum Ihonld fail fhort, it levied 

on pro^'hces wc pafa through. That one tbonfand £ee ‘hundred 
taelfi per day wrt allotted for the expen fc of our refidence, at Pekin, and 
that ,|I^J were fearedy fufficlent« Although the inaiutenance of the 
enohifiy uiifft have undoubtedly been very confidcrablty 1 can hy no 
ineanB cpncciw it in any degree adequate to fo large an amount. That it 
has been fuUy charged to the emperor is highly probable; but between the 
ipo^n^, cli»rged« and the money a^ually expended^ I underfland there is 
^ very material difference ; for, though the emperor’s warrant 
for a great fum, yet the checks of oflure, as they are 
caileds are fo numerous and fo burdenfome, that before it arrives at its 
Ud fegc* it ip ahnoft fwcated to nothing, i remember Chou’^ta gin 
telling me one day, as an indance of this, that an inundation in the 
CQurfe of lad year had fwept away a village in the province of Chan* 
to fiiddenly, that the inhabitants could favc uothiug but their lives. 
Tlvc emperor (who, from having formerly hunted tlierc, was. well ac- 
qu.ajnted with the place) immediately ordered one hundred thoufaod tacii 
for their relief, out of which the firft Lt foi took twenty thoufand ; the 
fecond, tco thoufand ; the third, dve thoufand ; and fo on till at kit 
there >re,mained no more than twenty thoufand for the poor fufferers. 
So we find, that the beaded moral inditutea of China are not much, 
better obferved than thofe of fomc other countries ; and that the dif- 
ciples of Confucius are compofed/of the fame fragile materials as the 
children of Mammon in the wedern world. ’ II, 517-31 8- 

We recommend tlic following answer to a charge of pro^^ 
selytizing, to the attention of certain weJl-disposetl persons m , 
this island, who have conceived so earnest a desire for the con-^ - 
version of our Eastern subjects. 

To this 1 replied, that whatever might be the praftlcc of fome Eoi. 
rdjp^ins, the Englifh never attempted to difpiite or difturh the worlhip 
or tisnets of others, being perfuaded that the Supreme Governor of the 
univerfe w%s equally pleaTed with the homage of alUhis creature^, when 
proceeding from finccre devotion, whether according to one movie or 

the various rx^ligions which he permitted to be pubUilted ; that' . 
the Eogliili came to China with no fuch views, as was evident from their = 
merd^nls at Canton and Macao having no priclis or chaplains belonging- 
toi tbem^^ap the other Europeans had ; and that fo far from an idea of 
that Jtiod entering into, roy mind, or ray cpm million, I had nut in my / 
whole tma any peifoii of thf clerical charade r, and that it was fuch 
were employed as the inftruraents of converfiori f 
that it wqis true, as ftated in the IcUer, il.c Kuglifh had betn auclenljy 
cf the Portuguese and ihe.olker miffioinTicsj.iud 

i^ifdqpted.Al^Qth^^ Uu,iliat one of die princjpil difFmmccs 
pf.^d them was our not. having the fame zeal for maJ«fug proXelylea 
whiten they had. ’ If. p. 327. ’ 
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We must ,iw>,w ijiakcy.^,,end of 6ur extracts jiwJ^itn 
fpllowmg ariec^gtesk jnustr^^^ of the sTtilj and l^roficieli^W,^ 

Chinese. in, the Useful arts.' omit , a most execra&le.'pii^*^ 

fine v?rit}ng, ,Tyhlch is da^ed into the passage; abbot \me" ^ 
tog nature;’- of . the mtod * adamanlJs, fibres, spfeettos/ pjrei ab^ 
ther figures,, ^ ‘ 

‘ having pfUD obfijrved numbers of blind perfons, but 
met fegj or a deformed limb here, I concluded that gopd beu- 

lifts were very rare, , and that death u^as'thc ufusl confequrHcc df a frao^ 
ture. The vieeniy told me I was right in my conje^ure ; but when 1 
told him of many things in England, and which I had brought pepjdc 
with me to inftru6t the Chinefe in, if it had been allowed, fuch as the 
reanimating drowned perfons by a mechanical operation, reftoring fight 
to the blind by the extraction or depreffion of the glaucoma, and repair- 
ing and amputating limbs by manual dexterity, both he and his compa- 
nions feemed as if awakened out of a. dream, and could not conceal their 
regret for the court’s coldnefs and indifference to our difeoveries. From 
the manner of thefe gentlemen’s inquiries, the remarks which they made, 
and the imprefGons they feemed to feel, I hnvc conceived a much higher 
opinion of their liberality and onderffanding^ Whether in thefe two 
rcfpc^ls the miniftcr be really inferior to them, or whether he afts upon 
a' certain public fyftem, which often fuperfedcs private conviCkion, I 
Ist^ow not ; but certain it ie, that in a converfation with him at GehlD), 
when i mentioned to him fome recent inventions of European ingenuity, 
particid^rly that of the air-balloon, and that I had taken care to provide 
one at Peking with a perfon to go up in it, he not only difeouraged 
that experiment, but moil of the others which, from a pcrufal of all the 
sprinted accounts of this country, wc had calculated and prepared for 
^ thcmc|rIdjart .of China, Whatever tafte the emperor Cam hi might have 
.fhown for the fcicnces, as related by the Jtfoits in his day, his fucceffota 
hayc.not inherited it with hia othefr great qualities and pofTeffions ; 
would nbiv fetm that the policy and vanity of the court ^ually cciA- 
curred in endeavouritig to keep out of fight whatever can 
pre-cniincuce, which they undoubtedly feel, but have not as yet leiliud 
t6 make th'c pfOp*'^ ufe of. It is, however, iu vain to arrcfttCljg 

the progreffl of human knowledge. — am indeied very much miftaken^ if 
" at! the authority and all tlie addrefs of the Tartar government^W® be 
' abl^ ihUj^hionger to diBe the energies of their Chioefe fubjeds, Scarc^- 
iy a year ' now paffes without an infurredkioa in fome of ihe prayjnces. 
It is ti^e, they are ufusH/foon fuppreffed ; but, their frequency .is a 
'ffroftg fymptom of the fever within. The paroxyfm is repelled J Imt 
the difeafc is not cured. ^ H- 363 — 365% ^ ^ , t ' 

:. £Frqm Canton, the embassy proceeded to M^cao ; 

^Macartney, falls into that breadt of the tenth comn^andmentij^o 
committed by Englishmen, because the*pQ§sessiii^on" pf 
tot settlement is hold by the Ponuguc^,/ on.terms,eq,^y 
r vi»».c}ess and degrading to them ’ (wJiich we should fancy is )PatJicir 

tfiei?: 
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tljeir qvfn affaij than out ’ s ), he is for our getting it from them by 
iMaps. If, ’.says he, * they iniade ^ diractilty of pamng 
with it to u^i on fair terms, it might easily be izk^n from them 
by a small force from Madras, and the mripensqiUh and Ihrpguldri^ 
ty be settled afterwards. ’ — p. 396. This mbnstrou^ ^Wtimetit 
is so unlike the rest of Lord Macattney’s conduct, thaft’wfe ^ish 
his hipgrapher had omitted it, although he found it in his ]5rivat$ 
journal. To publish is rather worse than to write such a thing, 
liord Macartney was not bred under a late govemrhent at Calcht- 
ta s nor had England, in his day, bowed her lofty head to the 
ample of France, in the profligate policy of later times. 


AaT. rV. Nouvtlles Ohfervations fur Its Abdlles^ adrejfei^ h M. 
Charles Bonnet^ par Frangois Huber* 

New Objervaiions on the Natural Hijlory of Bees. By Francis Ilu- 
ber. Tranflated from the original, i amo. pp. 300 . J, 
derfon, Edinburgh. Longman & Co. London. iio6. 

'T^he natural hiftory of the common bee has been more carefully 
* examined, and more amply treated of than that of any other 
ef the infef); tribe. Tet fo complicated and extraordinary are 
fome of the proceffes of nature, that the moft dihgenf obfervers 
were long utterly unable to account for fome clrcumttances In the 
liiftory of this infeft, and publifhed to the world the moft oppo- 
fite explanations. Several of the moft important and intricate 
|>rob]ems, however, feem now to be finally refolvcd by the GCne^ 
vefc obferver M. Huber, of whofe valuable little work we purpofc 
to lay before our readers a pretty full analyfis. We regard the 
fa£|]S contained in this volume as extremely important to the nafu- 
.ndift ; for they not only greatly elucidate the hiftory of this wbn- 
derful infed, but prefent fome fingular fa£l 5 in phyfioiogy hitheV 
CO unknown, and even unfufpe&ed. 

For the fake of thofc who may never have made bees the parti- 
eular obje£l of their ftudy, k may not be unacceptable, preyioully 
ttf* flcCtch, in a very few words, the ftriklng outlines of their, htC- 
'tdry ; and to explain fome terms generally employed in treating pf 
them. ,r 

A hive contains three kinds of bees. i. A fingle queeu^-htte^ dif- 
tth^uiffiabte ly the great length of her body, and the prdpor- 
tlonal flfettnefi of her wings. 2 . iVorking'^bee^^ female ‘mskrbrHd-^ 
<>4 or, as they were formerly called, sieutfrs:^ to the amount jpf 
^^dnftlimfaiids : thefe arc the fmailcft fized in the feiyeii;ain(l 
^ - X4 ' ■ ^ ^ ' --.are 
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are irmcd with a 3, linmt or fWrtfrr, to tHe tmiiAd? |>eiw 

ha.pao£ 1,500 or aodo: thcfc are larger than the workcra^ diid rf 
a darker coiauri nij^ey make a greater noifein flying,' and havbm 
iting. The . whole labour of the community is' performed by ^thfe 
workers :^they 'elaborate the wax, and conftru£t tbexidls; they 
collefl; the honey, and feed the brood. The drones, minermia 
ns they are, fem no other purpofc than to infurc the imj^gnla* 
tion oi the few young queens that may be produced in the oourfis 
of the feafon ; and they are regularly mafi'acred by the worker 
in thc^begiuiihig of autumn. 

It is the office of the queen-bee to lay the eggs. Thefe temain 
about three days in the cells before they are hatched. A fmall 
white worm then makes its appearance, (called indifferently wurmji 
Urva^ maggot or gruh ) : this larva is fed with honey for fomc 
days, and 'then changes into a nynifh or pupa.* After puffing a 
certain period in this ftate, it comes forth a perfefi wing^ Tnfe£t- 
Mw Huber fets out with defcrilMiig the kind of improved glafs 
hive which he employed in his experiments, and which he himfelf 
invented. He ftyles it the itaf-hive or htk-hivey \ruche enfenil^ 
iftSf or ruchf en iivre\ from its opening and (hurting fomewhat 
in tlie manner of, the leaves of a book. It confifts of feveral 
frames or boxes a foot fquarc, and in w^idth fifteen French fines, 
or fixteen Engliih, that is, an inch and one third : the boxes are 
placed parallel to each other, and conneded together by hinges: 
Availing himfelf of a known inftind in the bees leading them to 
jicwripJete any pitce of a comb in the direftion in which they find 
^'begunit unlcfe they meet with fome infurmountablc obftade ; 

placed pieces of comb in each box, in fuch a pofition as to in- 
dude them to build perpendicular to the horizon. The lateral fur- 
the combs were thus only three or four lines dillant from 
tlie glffs panes \ and, by opening the different divifiems of the 
hive fucccffively, both furfaces of every comb were, at pleame, 
brought fully ii to view. M. Huber did not experience any diffi- 
culty m introducing ('warms into thefe icaf-hives; and he (bund, 
,tbat aftjjr the lapie of about three days, when the colony wais 
fa&ly.eftabltfl>ed, the bees fubmitted patiently to his daily infpec- 
riotis*. Their tranquillity he afciibefe, whh fome probability, to 
furprizc, and perhaps fear, produced by the fudden udiniffion 
' I ‘V-i; ' ^ . . ' ' . of 


employ the terms thryfaTts and /tureUa in 
as -if they were fyuonymous with nympba : but . a istdiC- 
by always rather, foft, of a pale or didt doloutr 4ifid 

)^|^|y^tipg|the traces of the eattremuies ; while ^ a €hryja!lu ot aMrdia\’0 
ge^ncraJly, as implied ipxbe oame, oi a golden 






'Ar lie .«}b)fei^Gdi Aat ^ihcy www 

iirft«c4]|i?e^' > Ati^girained^l^ of tk«: 9€C9Di»{Kinfe8 tlie 

work f smtl frcmi it| along with thte ast^lanation gt«cik^y^ au- 
ttaOTj ^ve haiid m Houbt that any * p^on, .fc^ the 

wohd^nftii oooBG^ >4he bufy tnhei ea^ c0i»ilTt»fi fttdi 

»«n4 we bdlieve that he would ^tib find it moft eacdkmiy 
;idapt(Mibe ttie ^puqpofe in ^ew. ikth tke^ qneafi^bee and the 
drofies being ^eonCderably larger than the wo^rkmg bees^ by adapts 
kBg;^g]aGs*tubes exaiSlIy to the fiee of the worlcera^ botli queena 
and drones may be eiFeftaally excluded or effeflujjUy kept prifon*^ 
«ps*. afi the ^Nature of the expetimentR may reqnirei. ^ 

fThe work appears in the form of letters^ written, Qr m]*pofed 
t>9 be wrftten, by M. Huber to the late M. Boimet, die cd^assed 
asifitor of the iJiGnt€mplati(m de la Nature. Nine of the letters are 
occupied Airith the natural history of the queen bee ; three treat 
of tl^ formation of sw^arms ; and the last, or thirteonch iettsr^ 
contains some economical cxmsidcrations on bees« Tbe experi* 
ments are detafled with great perspicuity ; pretty much m tbe 
familiar style in which they had been entered in M. Hubei^a jomv 
nd : by this means, the reader is in some measure led to consider 
iiiinseif' as looking on, or assisting the author to perform thensk 
•Siibpioed to the first letter, there is an epistle from M. Bonnet^ 
mo Huber, m which that philosopher suggests a number of ‘eatpe#- 
rimonts, the prosecution and results of several of whieh^ at© ue^ 
kited in due eubsequent part of the work. 

In the first two letters, he treats of the impregnation cf the 
queen bee, a subject hidierto involtred in the most profound oW 
scurity* The drones are evidently males ; but the most catef A 
observation had never been able to detect any thing like sexual 
tOTOonrse between diem and the queen bees. Schirach (a 
man natarahst, well known for his discoveries concerning bees) 
btddly . denied that such intercourse was necessary to her impCBg*' 
rtoion; and in this he is stoutly supported by our cd^mttyman 
Bonner. iSwammerdam, again, remarking that the drones, at cer- 
tain 'seasons, wheir collected in clustersS, exhaled a Ftrong odour, 
bivkihedHan opinion that this odour, proceeding from wlisrfeichMl* 
ters^of drones, was a kind of aura mninaHs^ which prokluced fo- 
tmktlaition by penetrating the body of tbe femak\ Thero 7^9^ 
nerally from 1500 to ^000 males in a hive, while there are only 
two ordhonee queens to be impregnated in a season ; and Swarnmet- 
ddib^slseBied to have found, in his hypodiesis, an easy eaipia- 
j^tk)n ,^€vf;d;tiB enormous disproportion in ’#ie numbers c#' fbe 
‘sexes;^ > R*^umuri however, combated diisfandfti! dod^rine^j^iUtM 
-our author has confuted it by direct experiment. He 
•oU-tiie- drones of a hive in a tin case,’ pcrfcrited with’ "Oiiniite 
holes, sufficient to allow' any emanation to escape. This tfn c^’se 

was 
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was {slace4 in a well inhabited hivey where theie waS.a 
(]ueen> who cauld.not, fail to be subjected tp the. odour ; • but she, 
remained bsureuk"' ' , 

Maraldi; ws^ the Arst to suggest another hypothesis* 
parently possessed a greater degree of prob^ility.; he imaging 
that the eggs were fee undified by thedronesy after t^ingdepc^ited. 
in the cellsy in. way analogous to the fecundation of the^s^awst 
of fishes by the inilters^ Mr Debraw of Cambridge, (in iPhil^r 
Tranifi^i 4777)j strenuously supported this doctrine, and .gswe 
k a certain degree ol plausabtiityy by referring to namerouji 
experiments :; h^ even affirmed, that the milNlike fluid , of tho 
drones might be ueen in the cells* The supposition thatthp, 
dfones performed this important office, satisfactorily accounted 
{ctfp the prodigious numbers of them found in a hive. But 
Sebtaw does not seem to have attended to this circumstance,—- 
that great numbers of eggs are laid by the queen b^ween the 
months of September and April, which prove fertile, although in 
that season there exist no males to supply the milt-like liauor^ 
Id.. Huber is of opinion, that the appearance of a fluid had neen 
merely an optical illusion, arising from the reflexion of the light 
at the bottom of the cell. He made the direct experiment of ri-^ 
mdly excluding every male from a hive, and yet found that eggs 
hid by the queen in this interval were as fertile as when the males 
were admitted. Mr Debraw’s opinion, therefore, must be erro- 
neous ; for the fertility of these eggs must have depended on the 
previous impregnation of the queen herself, and not on any thing 
|hat could happen after they were deposited. 

J jM. Hattort, in a memoir published in Schirach’s work, * en- 
deavoured to allow that the queen is impregnated by herself, 
lliis was also M. Schirach’s opinion ; and it seems to be that 
of Mr Bminer. . It is an opinion, however, that requires no re- 
futation. The cautious Huber, remarking how much confusion 
Itad arisen from making experiments with queens taken irdis* 
crimiuately from the hive, (the source of the error just mention- 
ed), thenceforward selected those which were decidedly in a vir- 
State, and witli whose history, he was acquainted from the 
moment, they had left the cell. 

. '4 Tlie illustrious Luinuius was of opinion that the queen^bees form- 
union with the drones ; and he seems even to have 
lascted ^at thi^ union proved fatal to the latter. His .opinion jon 
iKJtb has now been verified. For, from many experfoa^lS 

xnade course of the years 1787 and 1786, M. Huber 

thidi tbe jbuiig queens. are never impregnated as long as tbey^ier 
h'lferior of the hive: if confined within its walls, 
... they 


* Hiftoirc Naturelle la Rdne des Abeillcs, tyys. 
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dNy OOntlniie barren, though amidst a sih^glkt To re- 

c^ive the approaches of the male, the qoe^n scats high iit the air, 
choosing that time of day when the heat has indoo^ the drones 
to issue from the hive ; and love is now ascertained^ to he the 
motive of the only distant journey which a young^ iqueen ever 
makes^ From this excursion she' returns in the space of about 
half Seh hour, with the most evident marks of fecundation ; for, 
far from being satisfied with the prolific uuraoi Swammerdam, she 
actually carries away with her the ipsa n}erenda of the poor drone, 
who never lives to see his offspring, but falls a sacrifice to the mo* 
mentary bliss of his aerial amour. The most complete proof of 
these facts is afforded by the detail of a number of concurring ex« 
perimeiits. It is curious that our countryman Bonner should 
hkve remarked those aerial excursions of the young queens, with- 
out ever suspecting their real object, or observing the marks of 
fecundation upon their return to the hive. The worthy bee- 
master thought they were merely taking an airing. * I' have of- 
ten (says he) seen young queens take an airing on the second ot 
third day of their age. ’ ^ M. Huber also assigns a satisfactory 
cause for the existence of such a great number of malcs« * As 
riie queen is obliged to traverse the expanse of the atmosphere 
(he obssrves) it is requisite the males should be numerous, 'that 
she may have the chance of meeting some one of' them; ’ ^ Buf 
the reason why impregnation cannot be accomplished within ^tfae 
hive, has not yet been ascertained^ . ^ 

In Letter third, M. Huber states the accidental discovery of the 
very singular and unexpected consequences which follow from 
retarding the impregnation of the queen bee beyond the tv^ntiem 
or twenty-first day of her life. In the natural order of things, dr 
when impregnation is not retarded, the queen begins to lay the<eggs 
of workers forty-six hours after her intercourse with the male^ ^'and 
idhe continues for the subsequent eleven months to lay these alone 
* (only) ; and it is only after this period, that a considerable and 
nninterrupted laying of the eggs of drones commenct^. When, 
on th#contrary, impregnation is retarded aft«r the twentieth day, 
the quCen begins, from the forty-sixth houi, lo Jay the eggs of 
drones; and she lays no other kind during her whcle life.* It 
would be tedious to detail the experiments ; they weie numemus, 
and the results uniform. < I occupied myself, * (says M. Hisber), 
* the remainder of 1787, and the two subsequent years, with eiq» 
periments on retarded fecundation^ and had constantly the s^me 
results. It is undoubted; therefore, that when the copulation of 
iqUeens is retarded beyond the twentieth day, only an jmpevfebt 

imptegm^on 


’ T^pancr on Bees, 8vo edit. p. 165, 
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ifttprefijnatioh is operated ; instead of layittg tbe e^s of woriwA 
and of males eq^lly, she wiH ky those of males .only*^' (;>.^ SS.)' 

'fhis discovery is entirely M. Hobet^s own; and so d|fiSciilr.k 
it to offer any plausible explanation of the fact, that ite lomseif 
has scarcely attempted it. The difficulty is mueb increased 
we consider, that a single interview with the male is suficieiiitibr 
fecundifyifig the whole eggs that a queen will lay in the cemtsA 
of at least two years, (p. 64f ») ; and that therefore it wtmld he iit 
vain to say, i;bat an eady impregnation may be necessary fbrtbe 
eggs of Workers, end a later for tliose of drones. It will 
collected, that, in the natural state, the queen Jays the eggs of 
workers for the first eleven months, to the amount of many tou* 
sands, before she lays a single drone egg ; but tliat when her im- 
pregnation has been for a lew days retarded, she begins at once 
to lay the eggs of drones. The generally admitted principle of 
the successive expansion of eggs, renders this very puazling ; for 
how comes it that the eggs of drones, which naturally require 
eleven months to come to perfection in the ovaria of the queen, 
are, in this case, perfected in forty-eight hours What has be- 
come of the vast multitude of w'orkers* eggs that the queen ought 
first to have deposited ? It is certain that, during the ^fest 
twenty days of her life, the eggs of workers ought to be laid ; 
but it would seem that, intercourse with the male being denied, 
the first, ^et of eggs become effete ; they waste away, and perhaps 
drop, from the animal. A fact mentioned by M. Huber, hi a 
subsequent page, (p. 63.), seems to support this notion. « The 
}^pij m those queens whose impregnation has been retarded, k 
el^^ than common : the extremity remains slender, while <sht 
firsj fwo, rings next the thorax are uncommonly swain. * On 
dissfctmg the double ovary, both branches were found to »be 
equally expanded and equally sound ; but the eggs were appa*- 
rently not placed so closely together as in common queens, . 
queen, in ordinary circumstances, lays about SOOO eggs in the* 
space of two months, which is at the rate of 30 a day. .^was 
]i|p£ oernectly ascertained, whether the queens whose. 
tkm .was retarded laid a number of drone eggs correspqnlfi^ to 
the whole number of eggs both of workers and drones ^^idh 
they' ought to have deposited ; but it is certain that cbeyJaici#' 
gftaieri number of drone eggs than they ought naturally ip have j 
dclne* The hives in winch only drones were produced*, 
failed, and, indeed, generally broke up before tlie queens 
dope layingj for,. rafter the lapse of > some time, ! 

ii^ thetft«rlv<?s overwhelmed with drones, frt4g£j /:onmnme 

no. increase -of their own number, abando!ned’|:l^.: 
Hye, a^d at the same, time despatel^ their ^uafuttunatp. soye« 

. . ‘ , reign. 
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(Met t 6 thik)W same tight oti this M. 

^tcgge^B ptbpfiety of' in6titi|tifig atud()»g^ e^p^arknems 
<}Ti hf ktipp^t^^pn of 

the figfniales othet species of hee$> of wasps^ afid of. butter-- 

In the course of a number of experiments' made on; tm^ sub*- 
j&ct, other curious points in the natural history of the. bee 
H^effe accidentally illustrated. Thus, a queen, twentV-sev^ ^ 
old, having been impregnated on the 3 ist of October, did not 
b^in to lay at the expiration of forty-^six hours, apparently on 
accoiont of tlic weather having, in the mean time, become ex* 
tr^ely cold. She confineci in a hive all winter ; and On 
the 4 th of April ensuing, prodigious numbers both of Wvas and 
pap^ were found ; and all of them produced droOeS^ 

^ Here, ae in the other experimentf*, retardation had rendered the 
queen Incapable of laying the eggs of urorksrs: but this.refult fs the 
more remarkable, as Ate did not commence laying until four months and 
a half after fecundation. It ia not rigoroufly true, therefore, that the 
term' of forty-frx hours elapfes between the copulation of the female and 
her laying ; the interval may be much longer if the weather grows c^ld* 
LaAly, it follows, that although cold will retard the lading of a queen 
impregnated in atitumn, ihe will begin to lay in fpring whliDut reqair- 
kig sew copulation. ’ — p* dj. ' i * ’ 

Again, M. Huber had an opportunity of correcting th65e>a^ 
turalists who maintain, that tlie wwking bees are charged with 
the task of conveying into proper cells such eggs as may bk mis- 
placed by the queen. He put a queen, who was ready; to lay 
workers^ eggs, into a prepared hive which contained only the cellf f 
of drones, but which communicated, by a narrow tube (sulRcieifti:'' 
to permit workers to pass, but too small for the queen), 
other hive which contained plenty of the cells of workers; 
queen, taught by nature the kindof eg^ she was about to lay,‘^se;^rcb«^ 
cd about for suitable cells ; but finding none, she chose rather to 
drop her eggs at random, than place those of workers in the cells 
of drones. The eggs thus dropped, 3oon disappeared i and car^-^- 
less observers might have concluded that they were carried off by * 
the workers to tljie proper cells 5 but none were to be seen there ; 
arid' the author soon ascertained that they were r^ully eaten tip by 
the iVorifiers. Thus it w^as proved that' the cate of dcpositSig 
prop^iy die respective kinds of eggs, is left entirely to the* iti* 
of the queen, and that the workers running off with rni^- 
pieced' e^s in urdet to devour them, has been mistaken for thkbr 
tcaiderly conveying them to the right cells. — When the itnpreg-^’ 
of die queen-bee is retarded, her instinct seems to Wffeny 
for she dCeii lays her eg^gs indiscrlmifnitdy In large and in- SbalV^ 
cells ;; laid c^s-ptoducihg drot^^ those iiif 

small 
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small cells, small 4roiie9 j and she has been known tadnf 
eggs of drones even in royal cellSi 'Sonie of which kind 
the bees always take care ito'oonstrnct whenever the queen begins 
to lay male eggs. It is remarkable that the workers were, 
those last-oocasioo8 deceived, and treated the embryo drones as*ff 
iJiey had been wuiy of the royal brood. v 

The woikin^-hees had for ages been conlidered as entirely 
tituteof fcs^; and hence, in the writings of many authors th(^ 
are denominated neuters. From the experiments of Schirach aha 
of Hubar, it feems now to be clearly afcertained that the workers 
are really of the female fex ; but that the organs of generation are 
fmali and imperfect, being capable, however, of development^ if 
the larvae be fed with royal jelly. 

Letter fourth accordingly treats of Schirach’s curious difeovety, 
which is amply confirmed by Huber. The difcQvery was this. ; 
That when bees are by any accident deprived of their queen, they 
have the power of feledting one or two grubs of workers, and of 
converting them into queens; and that they accomplilh this, by 
gr^tly enlarging the cells of thofe felefted larvw, by fupplying 
more coptoufly with food, and with food of a more pungent 
ibr|; than is given to the common larvae. * All my refear^^ 
our author, p. 77.) ellablilh the reality of the difeovery. 
During ten years that I have ftudied bees, I have repeated M. 
Schirach’s experiment fo often, and with fuch uniform fuccefs^ 
that I can no longer have the lead doubt on the fubjedl. * The 
fame teltimohy is given by Mr Bonner, who declares, that * hav- 
ing repeated the experiment again and again, be can affirm it with 
idle utmoft confidence and certainty. ' * M. Schirach*^8 difcovcfy 
limy -now therefore be confidered as eftablifticd beyond controver- 
fyi‘and the late Mr John Hunter’s farcaftic ftrifturcs, in the Phi- 
lolophical Tranfaftions for i mud confequently faU to the 
grouUd. Mr Key’s violent fcepticifm mud at length alfb be over- 
ruled. That gentleman has declared that he made experiments for 
eight years on the fubjefl, without obtaining a fingie favourable 
rcfult ; f but this ill luck can now', we think, be aKiibed ohly to 
fome unaccountable awkwardnefs, or fomc unhappy blunder in 
perfetmiOg the experiments. * ; , 

\ M. Hboer gives the following curious account of ,^c manner 
ht Which'bees proceed in forming capacious celts for the wbf^eir^ 
gnibii dedined to royalty. ^ ^ 

* Bees fcon become Gcnfible of having loft their qaeen^ and in 
boura^fUoWB^^ neceflary to repair their ’iofs. 

'' II ' 

. ' • Boaucr on bees, p. 60. i 
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^edthe yomg common wormt, which the Wqiiifitc treatment is to 
CMMDveit into qaecnsy and immediately be^ki wHh the cel1% 

where they" are depoiited* Their mode of proceeding iii eftirioQs ; and 
ehe better to. iUnftratc it, 1 ihall defenbe the labour bettoai^dl on a finale 
ceB« which win apply to all 4he reft containikijr worm deftined for 
queens. Having chofen a wdrnn» they facriftcc three of the cbnHjJOOtw 
ccUa ; nptt they fuppiy it with food^ and raife a cylindrical eneldfnrc 
,around| by which the cell becomes a perfe^ tube, with a rhomboidal 
Tbottom \ for the parte forming the bottom are left untouched. If the 
bees damaged wc uld lay open three correrpondiog cells on the 

oppoilte furfacc of the t oir.b, and conftqucnily deftroy their worms, 
which would be an utinecelTary facnfice, and nature has oppofed it. 
Therefore, leaving the bottom rhoniboicid), they are fathfled with raif- 
ing a cylindrical tube around the worm, which, likej:hc other cells in 
•the comb, is horizontal But this habitation remains fuitahte to the 
worn, called to the royal ftate, only during the ft. ft three days of its 
exiftence : another (ituation is requifite for the other two days it is a 
worm. Then, which is fo fmall a portion of its life, it muft inhabit a 
cell nearly of a pyramidal figure, and hanging perpendicularly. The 
workers therefore gnaw away the ceils furrounding the cylindrical tube, 
mercilefsly facrifice their worms, and ufe the wax fn conftruding a dew 
pyramidal tube, which tliey folder at right angles to the firft, trod work 
it downwards. The diameter of this pyramid decreafes infeufibly Abm 
^bc bafe, which is very wide, to the point. In proportion as the dronw 
grows, the bees labour in extending the cell, and bring food, wbk^ 
^ey place before its mouth, and around its body, forming a kind or 
cord around it. The worm, which can move only in a fphrtd di region, 
turns inceiTantly to take the food before its head ; it in&ofibly defeeuds, 
at length arrives at the orifice of the cell. Now is the time' of 
'transformation to a nymph. As any further care is unnccelTary, the 
bees clofc the cell with a peculiar fiibftance appropriated for it, and there 
the wi-rm undergoes both its metamorphofes. ' p, 78,-~8o. 

Our author states several points, however, in which his experi- 
ence leads him to JifFer from M, Schiracli. The latter observer 
having remarked, that larvio: three days old were generally select- 
ed for the royal treatment, concluded that tliis age of three days 
was an essential requisite j but M. Huber found, that those two 
days old, or only a few hours old, were sometimes chosen to tlie 
Arone, and beqame perfect queens. We shall extract one expe- 
tinient at Jenglh, as it both demonstrates the reality of common 
larvae being converted into queens, and shows the little influence 
^yrhicb Aeir age has on Ae effects of the operation. 

' fon^ piwesof comb, with fome workers* eggs, intheodfe, 

'and of the fame kind as thofe already hatched, into i hive deprived of 
the quwn. The fame day feveral cells were enlarged by the.bee«,^»4md 
converted InW royal cells, and the worms fappUed with a thick bed of 
|elly. Five were then removed from Aofe cells, and five commem 
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worms, ftirtv^ri^^ hours befew^^Mre <;ociie> fftoil ite 

ep[^, fubftitiited for tficmif Tllb bees &eai avrm^ afi^ eftlttgpK^) 

tfiey watched ovet^'^tbe mW'Wdrm# tiMet&tm ti thifevicii^^ 
ihem(!flvd8 tb^ ^nti?^uei «V)laft*gm{;|^ avi4;. cldfci4?. iheiri^Mia^ 

tifual timo. Wii^n lWd'brQi3td«d on them {for 
Ii)uber’s epifiidto) for fcren (kya^ ^we ranove^ tho iJelkifAo tm ^hte, 
queriM that v^lKX^ ta he^produced. Two were ext:lude«^ ^at tfaa 

fame Mmen$> >of fize^.aud well formed ^ evar^Vofpei^,^ 

Tlie term of the other cells having elapfed, and uo quetm^appeifr^, wp 
opened them, In.^hio was a dead queen*, but lliH a nymph : .the other 
two were empt3G, The worms had fpun their £tlc coccopnsi b^t.died , 
before suto tlicii' nyinphine date, and prefeuted only a dry; ilcia»^ 

1 can uolhhig more couclufive tliari thh experiment, ' It de- 

mon llrates that bpi^s have the power of converting woniits of woi^kers inii ‘ 
to qik'Pmt) fm<ie they fucceeded in procuring queens by opcr^U;iifg oh tlie’ 
\v9rn1s wliich we oUrfclves had felcAed. It is equally deihonftratedi' 
that the fuccefs of the operation does not depend on the worms T>eitig 
threte days old, as thofe entrulled to the bees were only two. ^ p. ^1, Ba. " 

He mentions another experiment, by which it appears, thaft ' 
larvae only a feW hours old (as already hinted), ate sometimes 
liestinW to replace a lost queen. 

In his fifth letter M. Huber relates some experiments vriiich' 
ednfirth the singular discovery of M. Riems, conceniing the ex- 
ist^nce, occasionally, of common working bees that are capable of' 
laying eggs,— which, ^re may remark, is certainly a most *0611- 
vincing proof of their being of the female sex. were 

served to increase iil number daily in a hivein which there W(^: 
116 queens of the usual appearance ; but suiaiJ queens corfsidehi- 
bl^ resemble wotkets, and to dUciiniiiiatc them required riihiute 

^.^|ify ajertant ' (fays M. Huber) ‘ then ofTered to perform an cp^* 
ratOT that required hoih cour^jge <iud patience, and which I could not 
reiblve to fugge^ft, though tile lame cyqKdieut had occurrccT to myfelf. 
He pTOpofed to cxiuniue r^ch b’ce h: the hive feparately, to difeo>*er 
hether forhe fmall queen had not iy.flmitcd b( rfrlf among them, and 
cfc^iped Oiir firlt wftatdws. — It was liS^mry, therefore, to feTO the 
whok h«?rs, with Handing ti^eir irritation, and to examine thit^ir 
iic With the utmoil care. This my alTiRant undertook and 

exenpt^ wit% .^eat addrefs. Eleven day^- were employed m it i and, 
duffoif all that timt^, he fcarccly allowed bimfclf any reliction,. but 
the^f^vf «tf hfs eyes requiied- He look every -bee in his baud 4 he at- 
tentively cixamioed the trmik, the hind lin-bs, and ths ihng^; and be 
found that there was not one without tbf'- cliarafte/iftics of the.coiqri!Ra<^u 
hL^d4»:;riiut is, the little baikct o« the bind legs, the long trunk, au^ tlm 

Thc\ afterwards tidied a fertiit? worl^er [n tko.vcrf actpf lay-^ 
ing i sji'i her -wpejuaw^ (p^ ‘ She.pre- 

’ > . ' seiat^^d 
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tettei kH dh# ekte^W fefaanotmiaties Of OMUntn lia only 
iliArtiiee «oi»Id t«toi^ei $a4> tbkt vm s vi% dHsibt ttoe, 
cMnsted hk iIm Mi)r imitaMe •I«ii4or dMM tfK(t<|(>f 

Utnten. hMr «««M fmuid iteore 

BwAidM, «mI f O BHww ^ (tf fentrat amticts than ilHr o*«rbi «f 
qtteeala. #e isettilM oleWA em iwatotUa aiM« «om« of 
Wikll a ppi feMtd tipelwrUyiwgt ^ia ovary «rai dooUe, like<rine 
of 4|Aeeiiik * How OV wiietl these fiartile ssorbstv a»e tet f i rqgft rt x 
ed 1v quhtd oitknoWn. 

tWile wotleen resemhie qveens d^hose htn bees 

retarded! in this, that ^ey lay the eggt of dnmea only, neVelt 
those of Ororkers} and also in this, that they sometii^ jptsoO 
tiieir eigi in toyal ceHs. ^ tt is remarkable, however, Qft in 
case ofqaeent, odtose impregnation has been retarded, laying 
their eggs in royal cells, die bees build them up, and brood orec 
them dntil dhe tart metamorphosis of the included drOnM ) btit 
that when ^gs are deposited in toyal cells hy fertile Worketa* 
the bees, although at first they pay due attention to the lanOta 
never fail to destioy them in the Course of a few days. 

Sdiirach’s discoveries certainly proved, that commoh WOtking- 
bocs are ladicaBy of the female soa. Htiber, we havC seenwdstect* 
ed and described their ovaries } and the notion, long eatOftaanpi^ 
of their being of the wttftr gender, is now justly e\^oded ai a so* 
leoiatnia animated nature. Hete, we cannot help observing, that 
m doctrine of workers being of the female wk, has aCcidtmtilily, 
and most unintentionally, received a Very striking cnllatetil cpn* 
firmition from one of its most eminent opposers. Linnafus had 
asaetted * that there are ten joints in tneontennw of queens s 
eleven bt dttne of drones { and fifteen in those of vorkers i f»d 
hit aaaevtion On this point natutally passed Cur'ent as «ut!iWltc 
fact Taking It for granted, therefore* that ther* cxi«rtad suA u 
discrepancy in the structure of the vafpriiip pF qOeenr and of 
woriuers, naturalists were startied at the new dopfine drat betia 
were females, and that the IjUP* of workers could be converted 
into queens. Mr Kirby (f^^ar .:c and labonons atttbt ’ of the 
Mimtgnf^a Apum Attglat. in which he has desctfiied above S8Q 
speoieih natives of England,) has eol rented tiie Swedish hn'igbt, 
and bifotjBS us, (hat there arc poaltivtdy th* same number of aiM 
tibtthtiona in the antenn'o of queers, as in these of workers. 
This teS(«a<W i# not the lets deS'.rVing pf cred 1, th?r ‘«'ll^i(ttea 
amanst Afr Skbyhl own notions, whv PontiBi.(W wguo for 
vwuni Ittikig pMtier n*»tter% V 

VOL. XL w. Y M. 
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M. Huber imagines be has discpverejd the cause of the partial 
expansion of the sexual organs in those workers that ptove rertile. 
.He observes, that fertile workers appear in those hives only that 
have lost tlic queen, and where of course a quantity of rojral jelly 
is prepared for feeding the latvse. intended to repl^u^ her. 
suspects that the bees, either by accident, or by a particular hv 
stinct, the principle of which is unknown, drop SN^me particles 
of royal j^^ly into cells, contiguous to those containing the worms 
destined for queens. The hirvse of workers that mus casually 
receive portions of this active aliment, are affected by it, and 
their ovafies acquire a certain degree of expansion : from the 
want of full feeding, and owing to the smallness of their cells, 
tliis exjiansion is only partial, and such fertile workers remain of 
the ordinary si7.e of working-bees, and lay only a few eggs. The 
royal jelly, when pure, may be known by its jpungent taste * ; 
but when mixed with other substances, it is not easily distinguish- 
ed. M. Huber repeatedly tried to feed some of the larvx of 
workers in other parts of the hive, with the royal jelly, in order 
' to observe the consequences ; but he found this to be a vain at- 
. tempt, the bees immediately destroying such worms, and them- 
, selves devouring the food#- It has not therefore been directly as- 
certained, that all fertile workers proceed from larvx tliat have 
received jx)rtions of the royal food ^ but M. Huber observed, that 
they wTre uniformly such as had passed the vermicular sta^, in 
cells contiguous to the royal ones, * The bees,, (he remarksV in 
their course thitlier, will pass in numbers over them, stop,»and 
drop some .portion of the jelly destined for the royal larvx. ^ 
/rhis reasoning, though not, jqcnclusive, is plausible. The result 
is so uniform, that M. Huber says he can, whenever he pleases, 
produce fertile wwkers in hi^ hives. They are probably, he adds, 

. always produced, in greater or less numbers, whenever the bees 
have to create to themselves a new queen ; and the reason that 
they are so seldom seen, probably is, that the queen bees attack 
and destroy them without mercy whenever they perceive them. 

Letters sixth and seventh, treat of the combats of queens; the 
mas^cre ipf the. males ; and of, the reception a smnger queen 
m^ts with in a hive. When a supernumerary q^een Is produced 
,14 a hive, or is introduced into it in the course of experiment, 
^ either 

* Mr, Benner puzzles much abuut this royal jelly, ^ w^iet her it be of 
a ^fner£;^vi or a nutritive nature: he inclines to the foriner opinion, 
while he at the fame time admits, that in this cafe we mtisrtake it for 
granted tha: the working-bees arennales ! But this difficulty be plea- 
fakiily chough conPders as counterbalanced by one on the other hde ; 
for if the jelly be merely of a nutritive nature’, then, fays he, the quecu 
* is ielf-prolihc, or a htrmaphrodite ' 
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cither ^he or the rightful owner soon perishes. The German na- 
turalists^ Schirach an 4 Riems^ imagined that ' the working-bees 
assailed the stranger, and stung her to death. Reaumeur con- 
sidered it as naore probable, that the sceptte was made to depend 
on the issue of a single combat"' between the claimants; and 
this conjecture is verified by the observations of Huber. The 
same hostfl% towards rivals,' and destructive vefngeanct against 
royal cells,, animates all queens, whether they be virgins, or in a 
state of impregnation, or the mothers of numerous broods. The 
working-bees, it may here be remarked, remain quiet spectators 
of the^destruction, by the first-hatched qiieen, of the remaining 
royal cells 5 they approach only to share in the plunder presented 
by their havock-maVmg mistress, greedily devouring jiny food 
found at the bottom of the cells, and even sucking the fluid from 
^ the abdomen of the nymphs before they toss out the carcases. 

The following faft, conneded with this fubjeft, is one of the 
moft curious perhaps in the whole hiftory of this wonderful in- 
feft. Whenever the workers pirccivc that there are two rival 
queens in the hive, numbers of them crowd around each : they 
leem to be perfe^ly aware of the approaching deadly conflifl, 

, and willing to prompt their amazonian chieftains to the battle ; 
for, as often as the queens fiiow a difinclination to fight, or feem 
, inclined to recede from each other, or to fly off, the faces imme- 
diately furround and detain them ; but when either combatant 
a difpoCtion to approach her antagonift, all the bees form- 
11^ the clutters inftantly give way to allow her full liberty for the 
attack, (p. ny,) It feems ftrange that thofe bees who in general 
ihow fo much anxiety about the fafety of their queen, Ihoiiid, in 
particular circumftanccs, oppofe her preparations to avoid impend- 
ing danger, — fliould feem to^promote the battle, and to excite the 
fury of the combatants. 

W^ben a ^ueen is removed from a hive, the bees do not imme- 
dietely perceive it ; they continue their labours ; ‘ watch over the 
young, and perform all their ordinary occupations. But, in a few 
hours, agitation enfues ; all appears a feene of tumult in the hive. 
A fihgular humming is beard ; the bees defert their young ; and 
ru(h over the furface of the combs with a delirious impetuofity. ’ 
They have pow evidently difeovered that their fovereigU is gone ; 
and the rapidity with which the bad news now fpreads through 
the hive, to the oppoGte fide of the qombs, is very remarkable. 
On rcplaci^ the qu^n in the hive, tranquillity is almoft inftantly 
reftored. The bc^s, it is worthy of notice, recognize the indi- 
vidual perfon of their own queen. If another be ppmed upon 
them, they feize and furround her, fo'thaiL (he is either fuifocated 
or periflies by hunger ; for it is very remarkable, that the workers 

Y 2 ^are 
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are nctet tnown to attack a queen bee ^th ifade If; h0w-r 

ever^ more than eighteen honra hfttve elapf(^ tttkxvgcir 

queen be introdvo^^ flie hat feme ^^e tcytifcsi^^: ilie^lb^s do* 
at firif fel^e and confine her-| fefir^rtgkiijF'i^ and'th^ 
gin to difperfe, and at fengA leate her 
which fee was at firft treated as a ji^iibner^ If twenljiP^Ottr hourt 
have elapfedi the ftranger will be weH received from the Ifeft/and 
at once admitted to the fovereignty of the hive, itt'^n, it bp-' 
pears thatf the bees when deprived of thetr queen^ Ute ^town in« 
to great agitation ; that they wait abotrt twenty bout 3 y'ap|»aftentIy 
in hopes of her retofn ; but that after this imerregflEiliq* tfie'agi^ 
tation ccaiies ; and they fet about fupplying their lo&bf begbinmg^ 
to conftnidl; royal ceUs^ It is when they are m this temper, iind 
not fooner^ that a (tranger queen will be gracioufiy received : and 
upon her being prefented to them, the tcml cells, in whatever* 
ftate of forwardnefs they may happen to be, afe mftatitly aban-* 
doned, and the larvx deflroyed.^ K^nmenr muft therefore haVe 
miftaken the reWt of his own experiments, when he aflierts, that 
ailranger queen is infiantly well received, tbongh prefented dit the 
moment when the other is withdrawn. He had feen the bees 
crowding around her at the entrance of the htte, and laying thdr 
antenna over her 5 and this he feems to have taken for careffing- 
Thc ftrufture of the hives he employed, prevented hhn from feeing 
further : had he ufed the leaf-hive, or one of fimilar cbnftrvciipnr 
he would have perceived that the apparent carelies of the guards 
.were only the prelude of a£liial imprifomnent. 

It is well known, that after fee feafon of fwanning, a general 
mafiacre of fee drones is commenced* Several authors ^rt irr 
fheir writings, that the workers do not fling the drones to death, 
but merely harafs iliem till they be banifbed from fee hive and 
pcti(h«r M* Huber contrived a glafs table, on which he placed 
feverai hives, and he was thus able to fee djftin^kly what paffed 
in the bottom of the hive, which is generally and concealed : 
he witnofT^d a real and furious maffacrc of the males, fee work- 
ers thrvriling their ftings fo deep into the bodies of the def€v»€elef3 
drones, th^ri they were obliged to turn on themfehres as on ft pivot, 
before they could extricate them. The work of death commenced 
in alltbe hives much about the fannfe thne. It is not, however,, by a 
blind or indifcriTninaLing inllinfl that tlie workers are impelled feus 
to facrifice the males ^ for if a hive be deprived of iu queen, no maf- 
facre .of t/ie males takes place in it, wfeHe the hotted perfecotion 
rages in all the furrounding hives.> In this cafe, the ftre aUpw - 

ed to furviv? o/er winter*' Mr Bonner had obforveii this faft > he 
foppofed, however, that the workers thus tolerated fee drones for 
the fake of the additional heat they generated in the hive ; but we 

now 
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tmt fcci the rcafon i» be, that their aid is needed to impreg- 
nate a near ^neeik* 'droisea' are aUo fuffered to exift in hives 
that pqfleib tevtUe avoriEersi but ao proper queen and, what is 
cematkablei* tbejf: are likewife Spared in hives governed by a queen 
whofe unpfemattmhas been retarded^ Here^ then, we perceive 
a counter in&idltqi^pofed to that wiudi would have impeOed them 
to the nfual maffatre* ^ ' 

Letter el^bdk is oceumed wkh mUcdlaneous topics* The au- 
thor fiifi inveftigates whether the queen be really oviparous; and 
this po^ he clearly a&ertains in the affirmative. 

lie :nent atsrtes the different penods at which the transfoi'ma- 
cions occur^in the case of the didexent orders of queen, worker, 
and drone ; and his information beii^ cniuute, and no doubt cor- 
rectly accurate# we shaU extract it. 

* The worm of workers paflcs three days in the egpr, five in the ver- 
fnicalar date, and then the bees clofe up its ccU with a was covering. 
The worm now begins fpinning its coccoon, in which operation thirty- 
fix hours are confiMned. In three days It changes to a nymph, and it 
pafTes fix days in this form. It is only on the twentieth day of its ex- 
i/lence;, cpnoting from, the moment the egg is laid, that It attains the fly 
•ikie#r*rThc royal worm alfo pafles thrpe days in the egg, and is five a 
worm ; the bees then clofe its cell, ^nd it immediately begins fpinning 
the coccoiWj which occupies twenty-four hours* '^he>tenth and ele- 
venth day it remains in complete repofe, and even fifteen hours of the 
twelfth. T^hen die tranoFormation to a nymph takes place, in which 
date four and one-third days arc pafied. Thus, it is not before the fix- 
teenth day that the perfeS date of queen is attained. — The male worfn 
pafles three days in the rgg, fix and a half as a worm, and met^mor- 
phofes into a fly on ifa’e twenty-foutth day after the egg is Ji,Id. 
p. lyi, 152. 

The author th«t examkos the effects of position on the growth 
flf the Jaryte* Tito bodies of tlie larva-, in the cells of workers 
und drones, are placed perpendicular to the horizon ; those hi 
royal cells lye horiz'ontailiy. It was sufjpected that the hcrizontai 
posture somehow promoted the iacremont of the royal grub; but 
i\f. Hitbor found, that a complete reversal of the position w-s fol- 
kvwed by no perceptible consequence to the larva:. 

Wie havei. in the next place, some remarks on the' eoccooiis 
npun by the different larvre- Workers and drones both spin connh- 
niefe^cdccaons, ot c-nclcs'e themselves on every side. Royal larvie, 
iidw<rve¥^,"^ons^^ Only imperfect coccogns, open behind, and 
eiiv^roplfig ouly the hetid, thorax, and first ring of the abdomen. 
'M.'Tfabey Concludes, without any hesitation, that the final cause 
of t3ie royal iuvVsc’ forming only incomplete cOccoons, is, that they 
rtiay’dilius be exi^osed to the mortal sting of the first-hatched 
4ue^; v.'lio;'?' instinct badj her instantly to seek the dcstruttion 
- Y t) ^ of 
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of those that would soon become l^r rivals ; and he calls upon 
us to admire the providence of Naturei in thus exposing the royal 
larv'je to fatal danger, (p. 159.) 

In the close of the letter, we have an account of an experiment 
instituted to determine the influence which the, size of the cells 
might have on the size of the bees produced in them* All the 
larvse were removed from a comb of drones’ cells, and the larva: 
of workers substituted in their place. The bees, it may be remark- 
ed, immediately showed that they were aware of the change yrhich 
had been efiected ; for they did not close the cells with tlie convex 
covering always placed over the males, but gave them quite aflat top. 
The result proved that the size of the cells does not materially in- 
fluence the size of the bees \ or, at least, that although a small cell 
may cramp the size of a worker, yet, that workers bred in large 
cells do not exceed the ordinary bulk. 

In letters ninth, tenth, and eleventh, the author treats of the 
formation of swarms- But in the first place, he gives an inte- 
resting account of the hatching of the queen-bee. When the 
pupa is about to change into the perfect insect, ^he bees render 
the cover of the cell thinner by gnawing away part of the wax 5 
and with so much nicety do they perform this operation, that the 
cover at last becomes pellucid, owing to its extreme thinness. 
This must not only facilitate the exit of the fly, but, M. Huber 
remarks, it may possibly be useful in permitting the evaporation 
6{ the superabundant fluids of the nymph. After the transform- 
ation is complete, the young queens would, in common course, 
immediately emerge from their cells as workers and drgnes d(^ ; 
but the bees always keep them prisoners for some days in thcii 
’iiells, supplying them in the mean time with honey for food ; <i 
small hole lysing made in the door of each cell, through whicii 
the confined bee extends its proboscis to receive it. The royal 
prisoners continually utter a kind of song, the modulations of 
which are said to vary, 'rhe final cause of this temporary iir.- 
prisonmenr, it is suggested, may possibly be, that they may be able 
to take flight, nt the instant they are liberated. W'hen a young 
queen does at last get out, she meets with rather an awkward rc- 
ceijiion she is pulled, bit, and chased, as often as s!ic happens to 

m the hvve. The put^osc of nature 
here seems to be, that she should be impelled to go off with a swarm 
ad soon as pos‘iible. A curious fact was observed on these occa- 
sions ; when the queen found herself much harassed, she had 
only to utter a peculiar noise, (the commanding voice, we may 
presume, of sovereignty), and aiJ the bees were instantaneously 
constrained to submission and obedience. 'Fhis is indeed, one of 
the most masked instances in vrhich the queen exerts her sove- 
reign 
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reign ppwer. It seems entirely to have escaped the notice of Mr 
Bonner, who declares that he never conld observe in the. queen 
any thing like an exertion of sovereignty. * 

The conclusions at which M. Huber arrives on the sub^'cet of 
swarms, are the follovolhg. 

ij/, * A swarm is always led olF by a single queen, eitlier tlxe 
sovereign of tiie parent hive, or one recently brought into exist- 
ence. If, at the return of fpring, we examine a hive well peo- 
pled, and governed by a fertile queen, we fliall fee her lay ,a pro- 
digious number of male eggs in the courfe of May, and die work^ 
ers will choofe that moment for 'conllrufiling feveral royal cells. ^ 
(p. 202.) This laying of male eggs in May, M. Huber calls tlic 
great hying ; and he remarks, that no queen ever has a great lay- 
ing till Ihe be eleven months old. It is only after fJnifcing this 
laying, that die is able to undertake the journey implied in leading 
a fwarm ; for, prcvioully to this, * hitmn trahit ahmm^ * which 
unfits her for flying. There appears to be a fecret relation be- 
tween the produ£tion of male eggs and the conftrutlion of royal 
cells. The great laying commonly latts thirty days : and regularly 
on the twentieth or twenty-firft, feveral royal cells are founded, 

zdlyy * When the larvae hatched from the eggs laid by the queen 
in the royal ceils are ready to transform to nymphs, diis queen 
leaves the hive, condutEling a fwarm along with her ; and the firft 
fwarm that proceeds from the hive is uniformly condudled by* the 
old queen. ’ (p. 205.) M. Huber remarks, that it was ncccflary 
that iiiftinfl fhould impel the old queen to lead forth the firll 
fwarm ; for that fhe being the ftrongell, would never have failed 
to have overthrown the younger competitors for the throne. An 
old queen, as has been already faid, never quits a hive at tlie head 
of a fwarm, till fhe have finithed her laying of male eggs ; bl?i: 
this is of importance, not merely that flie ‘may be lighter and fit- 
tor for flight, but that flie may be ready to begin with Uie laying 
of workers^ eggs in her new habitation, w^orkers being the bees 
firft needed in order to fecure the ^continuance ajid profperity of 
the newly founded cjommouwealtli. 

3^//v> * After the old queen has condinJled the firft fwarm from 
the hive, the remaining bees take particular care of the royal cells, 
•and prevent the^oung queens fucccffivcly hatched, from leaving 
them, unlefi^ at an interval of feveral days bei ween each. ' (p. 207.) 
Under this head, he introduces a number of general remarks, 
fome of which may prove ufeful. * A fwarm (he obferves) is 
never feen, unlefs in a fine day, or, to fpeak more corrc£Wy, at 
a time of the day when the fun ftiines, and the air is calm. Some- 
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times we have ebfenred all the precoribis ef fWaeimfqf» difofdqr 
and agitation | but a cloiid paftd before the fun^ tranquUKifr 
was redored ; the bees thought oo more of fwaraung^ An hbuf 
afeerwardst the ion having again apfieared, tfae^tumok 
newed i it ratiidly ao^ented ; and the fwarm dqparted^ * (p.. gi u) 
A certain degree of tumult commences as fora as the young 
queens sue batehedt and begin to travcrfe the hive t the ag itackm 
ibon pdrvades the whole bees ^ and fuch a ferment then rage^ 
that M< Huber has often obferved the thermometer in the hive rifo 
foddenly from about 92^ to above 104^ ; this fufibcatiiig heat ho 
con&ders as one of the means empbyed by nature for urging the 
bees to go^iff in fwarms* In warm weather^ one ftrong hive has 
been known to fend off four fwarms in eighteen days* 

< The young queens conducting marms from theirnadve 
hive, sue ftill in a virgin date.* (p« 22 1.) The day after being 
fettkd in their new abode, they generally fot out in qucil of the 
males, and this is ufuahy foe finh day of their extftence as qudens. 
Old queens eonduAing the firft fwarms require no renewal of 
their intercourfe with foe maki a fmgle interview being fufBcient 
to fecundate all foe eggs that a queen will lay for at kaft two years^ 
This is ooniidered by Mr Bonner as quite an incredible circum* 
ftanceii infomuch that he remarks, either in a farcaftic* of in a 
very iqnoccnt ftylc, that if a queen-bee * ihould cominue for 
ievtn or eight months with about 12,000 impregnated eggs in her 
ovarium, it certainly would make her appear very large I ’ ^ Tlte 
wo. thy lc.*-mafter feems to have fancied foat an egg could not bo 
fecundwt *d tu! it were of the fuU and ready for excluiioii* 
It is a fa£i, however, afoertained beyond controverfy by M. Hu'^f 
ber, that * a iingle copulation is fufficient to impregnate the whole 
eggs that a queen will lay in foe courfe of at leaft two years* I 
have even reafon to thhik (he ji^ddb) that a Angle copulation will 
impregnate all tlie eggs that (he will lay during her whok life } 
hut I want abfolute proof for more than two years, ’ P* 5^^ 

Towards the clofe of the ckvemh letter, we have fome remarks 
on the wonderful inHiiK^s of .bees-, and in hai^arcling fo&fe, 
Huber is duly cautious. He teiokes all foto what Shakei^eaFe 
calls a * ruling nature j ' 4md difapproves both of iReaumeur for 
aferibing wifdom and furcAght to them, and 
Adering them as mere automata. We do not imagine he would 
be at all niore indulgent to out learned ooumrynian Mr Knight* 
who^tn a lat^ paper on the economy of bees,^ has fotimal^d his 
^hebet that they can LgJd confultatious, and communicate differi^ 
cut kinds of intelligence to each other. ^ If their language (he 

goes 
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% not in Ibipe 4^gvie a ltflgua]ge of 

&fts^r<it.ap]M»pr& t0)1»&iomethmg very fimiliur. ’ 

. in the tv^lfdx letkr, we find addidonad ob^nretiohs isn^ queens 
Outlay (bonee^ or adioee fecundsdion has been 

Vetard^. of such queens seems to jbe impaired ; 

they alrow no smtipathy toTGyat cells, but pSSs quii^j over them 
without indicating any emotion, while other queens exhibit; the 
geeaue^ enmity against those of chetr own seit> that are m the nym- 
slliine state.^ Some observations are added on the effebts prbdujirSd 
^oy mitfilatsiig the bodies of queens. Swammerdam had ass^ied^ 
that, if' the wings of queens be cut, they are rendered ateriie. 
'This * appeared rather strange and improbabiei M. Hilbert ac«* 
cordingly found, that the catting of the wings of impregnated 
queens produced no effect on them } and he coneltides, certainly 
ydth great probability, that Swammerdam had cut the wings of 
virgin queens, who had not therefore been able to seek the males 
in the air, and so remained barren. The amputation of one- an<« 
tenna, M. Hidier found, had no bad effect on a queen $ but when 
deprived of both, she was much deranged : she dropped her eggs 
at random i and when the bees fed her^ she often missed her aini 
in '^tempting to catch bold of morsel they presented to her. 
M. Huber placed two queens deprived of the antennsB ih the same 
hive ; the loss of their feelers seemed to have put an end to theb 
natural animosity t they passed and repaSsed each other, without 
taking the least notice. Both of them const^Hy endea'/pbred to 
leave the hive. M. Huber declares, that he caimbt say whether 
the antennae be the organs of touch or of smell ; but h? suggests 
that they may possibly fulfil both functions at once. It seems 
fully as probable that they are the instruments of a peculiar sense, 
of the nature of which we have no conception, and for which, 
consequently, we have no name. 

In tibe -thirteenth and last letter, we have several useful obser* 
vations oh *the economic^ dreatrUent of bees. It has already been 
hinted, that M« Huber’s leafrhive might be employed with ad- 
vantage by practical men. It is well calculated, for example, fpy 
producing ktifkial swarms, on the principle of Schirach’s disco- 
very, • In i4ie leaf-hive we can see whether the population is 
sui^i^m to admit of division, — ^if the bfbod is of proper age, — 
if males exist or are ready to be produced for impregnating the 
young queen, ’ By means of It, also, bees may be induced to 
work much more in wak 'than they wc 2d naturally do. * Here * 
(says M. Huber) ‘ I ara led to what I believe is a new6bserva-t 
Vion, While naturalists have directed our admiration to die pa- 
rallel position of the coiabs, they have overlooked another trait 
iu the industry of bevs, namely, the equal distance uniformly 

between 
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between them. On measuring the interval separating the combs,: 
it will generally be found about four lines. Were they too dis^-- 
tant, it is very evident the bees would-be much dispersed, and 
unable to communicate their heat reciprocally ; whence the brood 
would not be exposed to sufficient warmth. Were the combs too 
dose, on the contrary, the bees could not freely traverse the in-, 
tervals, and the work of the hive would suffer. ’ (p. 263.) This 
instinct being admitted, it is evident that bees may be induced to 
construct new combs, by merely separating those already built, so 
far asunder, that they may have room to build others in the interval. 

The cause of the bees, which has been so eloquently and pa- 
thetically pleaded by the Poet of the seasons, is supported by M. 
Huber on a principle more intelligible perhaps, and more per- 
suasive, to most country bee-masters, — viz. interest. He depre- 
cates the destruction of bees, and recommends to the cultivator 
to be content with a reasonable share of the wealth of the hive ; 
arguing, very justly we believe, that a little taken from each of 
a number of hives, is ultimately much more profitable, than a 
greater quantity obtained by the total destruction of a few. 

M. Huber, in the conclusion, promises to give to the public 
a separate work on the economical management of bees. This 
has not yet been published ; but the experience and sagacity of 
the author lead us to anticipate in it, the most useful practi- 
cal book that has ever appeared on the subject. We may ob- 
serve, however, that to the edition printed at Paris in 17556 is 
subjoined t ‘ Manuel-pratique de la Culture des Abeilles, ’ by a 
Frenchman. This little tract contains, in our opinion, a good 
deal of useful information, exhibiting the most recent and im- 
proved plans adopted in France. A translation of it, we con- 
ceive, would have been a valuable addition to the work now be- 
fore us. 

Upon the whole, M. Huber's treatise is both an entertaining 
and an instructive little volume. ThrouglK>ut the performance, 
however, a want of arrangement is conspicuous 3 and in this re- 
spect the original is still more faulty than the translation •, for the 
translator has with propriety removed to an appendix some mi- 
nute anatomical details, which interrupt and darken the narrative; 
and has, on the other hand, engrossed in tJie text some important 
and closely connected passages which are improperly thrown into 
foot-notes in the original. 

The author mentions in his preface, that he had long been de- 
prived of sight, and was obliged to depend on an assistant in 
making his experiments. We should not wonder if the reader 
should agree with us in being at first somewhat mortified at this 
intelligence, and should wish that the author hul seen every thing 

with 
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with his own eyes : — we should really be surprised if he did not 
smile with us at finding this untoward-looking circumstance ac- 
tually considered as an 'advantage by the translator ; for, after 
mentioning the circumstance, the translator, in his preface, imme- 
diately adds, Thus these discoveries may be said to acquire 
double authority ! ^ Now, it seems prettv evident, that though a 
naturalist’s assistant may possess a pair o/ very' good eyes, he may 
yet be quite inadequate to the task of intelligibly describing what 
he sees. M. Huber, however, fortunately enjoyed, in Francis 
BurnenSf a philosophic assistant, who himself appears to have en- 
tered with enthusiasm into the pursuit, and to have conducted 
the experiments, not only with the most ptitient assiduity, watch- 
ing every occurrence oculis emissitiis, but with great address, and 
no small share of steadiness and courage — qualities indispensable 
in those who attempt to work among the stinging nations. 

In respect to the translation, it is anonymous ; but bears in- 
trinsic marks of Scottish extraction. In his preface, the transla- 
tor obferves, * It is vain to attempt a tranilation of any work 
without being tb a certain degree (killed in the fubjedl of which 
It treats. Some parts of the original of the following treatife, it 
muft be acknowledged, arc confufed, and fomc fo minute, that 
it is extremely difficult to give an exaft interpretation. Bat the 
general tenor, though not elegant, is plain and peripicuous j and 
fuch has it been here retained. ’ We fhould be forry to detrafi 
from this modeft claim. The tranilation is certainly always plain, 
and it is generally perfpicuous. The extrafts we have given may 
be confidered as aflbrding a fair fpecimen of the whole. We muft 
not conceal, however, that in fome few inftanccs it is carclefs and 
faulty. The fenfe is entirely millaken at p. ii2; and at p. 33 
inextricable confufion is produced by his chufmg to render * reign- 
ing queens ’ by the extraordinary phrufe of * virgin femalesM ’ 
Upon the whole, however, the tranfhtion is better than that of 
inoft French books. 

As Mr Bonner’s treatife is pretty well known, and his opinions 
generally circulated, efpccially in Scotland, wc have thought it 
not amifij, in the courfe of the preceding analyfis, to ftate the 
chief points in which M. Huber differs from him v and wc con- 
fefs that it has appeared to us that in tliefe cafes our countryman 
generally (lands correfled by the Geiicvefe obferver. They appear 
hoth to have been engaged in making their experiments and ob- 
fervations about theTame time, from 1788 to 1791. M. Haber, 
however, poffefled fevcral eminent advantages. He was dirc£ted 
in his refearches by one of the firft philofophers of the, day, M. 
Bonnet ; he was not rdlrained in his experiments by any confidcr- 
aiions of time or expenfe ; and he was aided by an afiilLant pccu- 
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liarly expert workin».arooi^ bee*. Our J^onnec, m tbf 
band, was much reftrioedj both as to fxpenfe and 
a family to fupport by nis dsily earnings at the loom ; and he Img 
bboursd undet,s( very peculiar and al^ft incredible di&dv^t^y 
— that of reiiding in the «n»d^ a popujops city j for wc ^nwl:- 
fiandjit to.be a.f^, th;^ his apiary w;is for fome years l^ept in 
garret in GlasgplWt 

The practical dlrp^ions contained in Mr Bpnner’s, book, * are. 
we have no da^bt, in general excellent} many, of foem are o| 
partial ^^pHcatioa only, being peculiarly adamed to the climal^ of 
North Britaio } and it must not bc conceide^ ^at this cl^te K 
unfavourable to the. cultivation of bees. In this respect, it in- 
ferior not uuly to the climate of France or Italy, but even to that 
of Denmark or Russia : for in these last countries, the ^ees re- 
njjtin, during the whole winter, in a state approaching to torpor, 
and never leave their hives till, the frost have fairly broken up, 
wben, as is well known, the genial season inimedlately comnaen- 
ces, and continues steady for several months. With us, on thn 
contrary, the great changcablchess of the weather in the months 
of March, April and May, opposes almost an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to that extensive culture of those insects, so enthusiastical- 
ly projected by the worthy bee-master j and if we be not misin- 
formed the issue of some pretty extensive trials made by the au- 
thor himself, under the patronage of tlte indefatigable President 
of tlie Board of Agriculture (Sir John Sinclair), has not much 
tended to encounige those high expectations. 


Art. 


* His work is entitled, ‘ A New P«n for f|Hcdiiy incrcafipg the 
Number of Bee.hives in Scotland ; and which may be extended with 
cqad fuccefi to England, Ireland, or America, Sic. By James Bon, 
ner, Bee-mafter. ’ ( 5 ne volume 8vo. Edinburgh, 1795, — The book 
feems to be little knbwn in England : for, in Mr Knight’s paper on 
the Economy of Bees, jn the jid part <lf the Piiilofophical Tranlaftions 
ftr i8oy, the circumlVances or bees fending ,out a tqiiadron of fconts 
to St on a habitation, before the day of fwarming, aid of the fw^tm 
then flying in a direA line lo the feleAed fpot, &c. ic. are annOtmeed 
as if they' were neW difeoveries ; wltile it fo happens, that thefe very 
faAs are •minutely artd ciillinAly ftated in the Sobttilh bee.imiflerM w#*', 
pp. 156, lyy. 'Ancihet of Mr. K tigh:^ remark? wiH be foun'd rnfici- 
pated’afp. '137; ' • ' 
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Art. V; 'tfitifes tfjhe Ihcreafi rf and pj^tifton. By 

Acklem fngtam^ B« D« . )(la|c^s^d. . 

IS tKe pToduSlian oi an lioheft inartj pdl&lfcd of a faif 
(hate of Tindctilanding. He erics oift fitftiljr (ahd nbthcfore 
it is time), uofon the tiicreafe of Alethodifih ; propofes raVibaS re- 
medies for the diminution of this evil} and fpeaks his qpiniahs 
With a freedom which does him ^eat credit, ^d, convinces its 
thai he is a refpeftahle man. The ctet^ are acchfed of hdt ex- 
erting thcmfelves. What temporal motive^ Mr fhgratn a^, have 
they for exertion ? Would a curate, who had fbl^ved thirty years 
upon a living in the moft exemplary manner, focute to him- 
feif, by fuch a condud, the ilighteft right or title to prbmotion in 
the church? What can you expe£t of a whole ptbfeffion, in 
Which there is no more connexion between merit and reward, than 
between merit and beauty, or merit and ftrength ? This is the 
fubdance of what Mr Ingram fays upon this fubjeft } and he 
fpeaks the truth. We regret, ho%vcvcr, that this gentleman has 
tnought fit to ufe againft the diflenters, the exploded clamoqi^. of 
Jacobimfm ; or that he deems it neceflkry to call in to the aid of 
the Church j the power of Jptolerant laws, in ^ite of the odious 
and impolitic tests to which the diflenters are (till fubje^Iedt Wc 
believe them to be very good fubje^s 5 and we have no doubt but 
that any further attempt upon their religious liberties, without re- 
conciling them to the Church, would have a direA tendency to 
render them difafFedied to the State. 

Mr Ingram (whofe book, by the by, Is very dull and tedious) 
has fallen into the common miftake of fuppoflng his readers to be 
as well acquainted with his fubjefi: as he is himfelf ; and has 
talked a great deal about diflenters, without giving u$ any diftindi 
notions of the fpirit which pervades thefe people — the objeds 
they have in view— ♦or the degree of talent which is to be found 
among them. To remedy this very capital defeft, wc IhaB en- 
deavour to fet before the eyes of the reader, a complete fedrion 
of the tabernacle ; and to prefent him with a near view of thofe 
fedlaries, who are at prefent at work upon the deflrudtion of the 
orthodox churchps^ xnd are deflined hereafter, perhaps, to aft as 
confpicuous a part in public affairs, as the children of Sion did 
in the time ot Cromwell. 

The fources from which we fhall derive out^extrafts, are tbs 
Evangelical an 4 ll^thodi{|Ical Magazines for the year 1807}^ 
works which am faid .to \k circulated to the amount of 18 or 
20,000 each, every month } and which contain tite fentiments of 
Arminian and Calviniftic methodifts, and of the evangelical clergy- 
men of the church of EnglaiicU Wc (bail ufe the general term 
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of Methodiftn, . to defignato thefe three claiTes of fanadce, not 
troubling ourfelves to point out the finer ihades^ and nicer difcri- 
minations of lunacy^ but treating them all as in one general eon- 
fpiracy againll common fenfe» and rational orthodox chriftianity. 

In reading thefe very curious produQions, we feemed to he in 
a new world, and to have got among a fct of beings, of whofe 
exiftence we had hardly before entertained the flighted conception. 
It has been our good fortune to be acquainted with many truly 
religious perfons, both in the Prefbyterian and Epifcopalian 
churches ; and from their manly, rational, and ferious charafters, 
our conceptions of true pra£t!cal piety have been formed. To 
ihefe confined habits, and to our want of proper introdu£bions 
among the children of light and grace, any degree of furprife is 
to be attributed, ^)i*hich may be excited by tne publications before 
us ; which, under oppofite circumfiances, would (we doubt not) 
have proved as great a fource of inftruftion and delight to the 
Edinburgh reviewers, as they are to the moft melodious votaries 
of the tabernacle. 

It is not wantonly, or with the moft diftant intention of trifling 
upon ferious fubjefts, that wc call tlie attention of the public to 
ihefe fort of publications. Their circulation is fo enormous, and 
{p increafing, — they contain the opiuions, and difplay the habits 
of fo many human beings, — that they cannot but be objcQs of 
curiofity and importance. The common and the middling clafles of 
people are the purchafers ; and the fubjeft is. religion, — though 
not that religion certainly which is eftabliflied by law, and en- 
couraged by national provifion. This may lead to unpleafant con- 
fcquences, or it may not ; but it carries with it a fort of afpe£l, 
which or.ght to infure to it ferious attention and reflection. 

It is impolRble to arrive at any knowledge of a religious fe£t, 
by merely detailing the fettled articles of their belief : it may be 
the fafhron of fuch a fe£l;, to iulift upon fome articles very {light- 
ly ; to brhig forward others prominently j and to confider fome 
portion of their formal creed as obfolete. As the knowledge of 
the jurifff'rudence of any country can never be obtained, by the 
perufal of volumes which contain fome ftatutes that are daily 
enforced, and others that have been Glently antiquated: in the 
fame manner, the practice, the preaching, and the writing of fe£t$, 
are cotrtments abfolufely ncccflTary to render the perufal of their 
creed of any degree of utility. 

It is the pradice, wc believe, wi^h the orthodox, both in the 
Scotch and the Eriglilh diurches, to iiifift very rarely^ and very 
difcreetly, upon the particular inftances of the interference of Di- 
vine Providence. T^^y do not contend that the world is govern- 
ed only by general laws, — that a Superintendiug Mind never inter- 
feres: 
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feres for partlcnlar purpofes i but fuch putpofes arc repre{ente 4 
to be of a nature very awful atwl fublinfic^*-*whcn a guilty people 
are to be deftroyedi— -when atv opprefled nation is to be Kfted up, 
and feme remarkable change introduced into the order and avrange- 
ment of the world. With this kind of theology wc can have no 
quarrel ; we bow to its truth ; we are fatisfied with the moderas- 
tion which it exhibits ; and we have no doubt of the falutary ef- 
fefl: which it produces upon the human heart. Let us now come 
to thofe fpecial cafes of the interference of Providence as they are 
exhibited in the publications before os. ^ 

An interference with refpeB to the Rev. Jaims Moody. 

‘ Mr James Moody was defeended from pious anccllors, who refided 
at Paifley ; — his heart was devoted to miific, dancing, and theatrical 
amufements ; of the latter he was fo fond, that he ufed to meet with 
fome men of a fimilar call, to rehcarfe plays, and ufed to entertain an 
hope that he fliould make a figure upon the ffage. To improve hirnfelf 
in mufic, he would rife very early, even in fevcrcly cold weather, and 
pra^life on the German Hiite : by his flcill in mufic and finging, with 
his general powers of entertaining, he became a dcfireable companion ; 
he would fometimes venture to profane the day of God, by turning it 
into a feafon of carnal pleafure ; and would join in excurfions on the 
water, to various parts of the vicinity of London. But the time was 
approaching, *when the Lord^ who had dejigns of mercy for Inm^ and for 
many others by his means ^ was a hut to flop him in his vain career of fin 
and folly. There W’ere two profefling fervants in the houfe where he liv- 
ed ; one of thefe was a porter, who, in brufhing his clothes, would fay. 

Mailer James, this will never do — ^you miift be otherwife employed— 
you mull be a miniftcr of the gofpcl. " This worthy man, earnellly 
willing his converfjon, put into his hands that excellent book which 
God hath fo much owned, AUeitds alarm to the unconverted. 

* About this time, it plcafed God to vifit him with a diforder in his 
eyes, occalioned, as it was thought, by his htting.up in the night to 
improve himfelf in drawing. The apprehenfion of loling his oc- 
cafioned many ferious redeiElions ; his mind was iinprefled with the 
importance and neceifity of feekiiig the ialvation of bia faub and 
he was induced to attend the preaching of the gofpek The hril: 
fermon that he heard with a dehre to profit, was at Spa-fields Cha- 
pel : a place which he had formerly frequented, when it was a temple 
of vanity and diflipation. Strong convidions of fin fixed on his min<| ; 
and he continued^ to attend the preached word, particularly at Totten- 
ham-Court Chapel. Every fermon increafed his forrow and grief tliat 
he had not earlier fought the Lord. I, was a confiderahte time before 
he found con^fort from,the gofpel. He has Hood in the free part of 
the chapel, hearing with fuch emotion, that the tears have flowed from 
his eyee, in torrents ; and, when he has retutiiied home, he has conti- 
nued a great part cf the nigtit oil his knees, praying over wliat he had 
heard. ^ 

^ The change efleded L\ power of the Holy Spirit on his heart. 
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ISD^ bteklte to Nor did he hah between two ophiioiflk, m 
fome perfons do ; be becatne at ooce a decided charadter, and op 
Sar mt all his Tain purfoits and amnfeoienCfl | demoting himfelf iTidi as 
SBttdi lefolation and diHgeiice to the fetrice cn OcmI* at he faad'fbrincxv 
ly done to folly* ’ Mag. p. 194* 

An Jnfe^in*ence respectifig Cards^ 

* A cleiigymaD not far cniUnt from the fpot on whSdh thefe ItiM 
were writteni was fpending aa evenings— not in his clofet wteflling with 
his Divine Mafter for the communication of that grace which is 7 o pe- 
culiarly neceffary for the faithful difchatge of the minifterial fundton^— 
not in his iludy fearching the facred orades of divine truth for materials 
.wherewith to prepare for his public exercifes and feed the dock under 
his care,— *not in paftord vifits to that flock, to inquire into the ftate of 
their fouls, and endeavour, by his pious and afFedionate conva-faiion, 
to conciliate their efteem, and promote their edification, but at the card 
table. ’ — After dating that when it was his turn to deal, he dropt down 
dead, ‘ It is worthy of remark (fays the writer) that within a very few 
years this was the third charader in the neighbourhood which had been 
fumqaoned from the card table to the bar of God. ’ Ev. Ma^^ p. 262* 

Interference respecting Swearings — a bee the instrument. 

* A young man is dung by a bee, upon which he buffets the bees 
with his hat, uttering at the fame time the mod dreadful oaths and im- 
precations. In the midd of his fury, one of thefe little combatants 
flung him upon the tip of that unruly member (his tongue), which was 
then employed in blafpeming his Maker* Thus can the Lord engage 
one of the mcaned of bis creatures in reproving the bold tranfgreflbr 
who dares to take his name 'in vain. * Ev* Mag. p. 363. 

InterfereTict with respect to David Wright^ ivho was cured of 
4 AtreiM and Scrofula by one sermon of Mr Coles. 

This case is too long to quote in the language and with the 
evideiKes of the writers. The substance of it is what our title 
implies. — David Wright was a iiian with scrophulous legs and 
atheistical principles ; — being with difliculty persuaded. 4 q hear 
one sermon from Mr Coles, he limped to the church in extreme 
pain, ^d arrived thereafter great exertions ^-^uring church time 
he was entirely converted, walked home with the greatest ease, 
and never after experienced die slightest return of scrofula or in« 
fidelity.— Mag, p« 

7 hi displeasure of Prtnndence is expressed at Captain Scotfs going 
to preach in^mr Romaif^s ChrpeL ^ 

The si^. of this displeasure is a violent storm of thunder and 
lightning just as be came in to town. — Ev. Mag. p. 5 fl 7 « 

Interference with respect to asi innheper who was destr^ed for hav^ 
tag appoifjted a cochfght at the very time that the service was 
heginttuig at the MethaMst Chapel. 

« Never mind, fays the innkeeper, « Mi get a greater congregation 
liiin :h€ Metaodift perfon wcTl hare c cock-fight. ^ But what is 

man! 
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man ! how Infignificant hi's defignay how impotent his ibengtht how ill* 
fated hia plana, when oppofed to that Being who is infioite in wifdom, 
boundlefa in power, ternble in judgment, and who frequently remfea, 
and fuddenly renders abortive, the projects of the wicked ! A few ikfs 
after the avowal of hia intention, the innkeepet fickened^* dec. &c. 
And then the narrator goea on to ftate, that hta corpfe was carried by 
the mcejting-houfe,' * m the day^ and exaBty at the time^ the deceafed had 
6acd for the cock-fight. Mag*, p. 126. 

In page 167. Metk Mag. a father, mother, three sons, and a 
sister, are destroyed by particular interposition. 

In page 22^. Metk Mag. a dancing^master is destroyed for irre- 
llgion, — another person for swearing at a cock-fight, ~and a third 
for pretending to be deaf and dumb« Tliese are called recent and 
authentic accounts of God’s avenging providence. 

So much for the miraculous interposition of Providence in cases 
where the Methodists are concerned : we shall now proceed to a 
few specimens of the energy of their religious feelings. 

Mrs Robertses feelings in the month of May 1793. 

* But, all this time, my foul was flayed upon God i my defires in- 
creafed, and my mind was kept in a fweet praying frame, a going out of 
iDyfclf, as it were, and taking ihelter in Him. Every breath I drew, 
ended in a praycrv X felt rnyfelf helplefs as an Infant, dependent upon 
God for all things* 1 was in a conftanti daily expe£lation of receiving 
all I wanted ; and, on Friday May 5 1 (1, under Mr Rutherford’s fer^ 
moD, though entirely independent of it, (for 1 could not give any ac<^ 
count of what he had been preaching about), I was given to feel that 
God was waiting to be very gracious to. me ; the fpirit of prrayer und fup- 
plication was given me, and fuch an aiTurahee that I was accepted in the 
Beloved, as 1 cannot deferibe, but which 1 fhall never forget* * Meth. 
Mag. p. ay. 

Mrs Elizabeth Price aftd her attendants hear sacred music on a 
sudden. 

« A few nights before her death, while fomc neighbours and her huf- 
hand were fitting up with her, a fudden and joyful found of mufic was 
heard by all prefent, although fame of them were carnal people: at which 
time file thought file faw her crucified Saviour before her, fpeaking thefe 
words with power to her foul, ** Thy fins arc forgiven thee, and I love 
thee freely* ” After this flic never doubted of her acceptance with God 5 
and on Chriflmat<day following, was taken to celebrate the Redeemer’s 
birth in the Paradife of God. Cousin. Mag, 137. 

21 i. a Sailor on hoard the Stag frigate^ Jms a spuial revelation 
from our Sennour. 

< Odiiber*a6tb, being the Lord’s day, he had a remarkable manifef- 
tattoo of Ood’<»love to.^hi8 foul. That blefitd: morning, he was much 
grieved by heating the wicked ufe profane language, when Jefus revealed 
hrmfelf to htm,aiQd,t4iipreiredcin his min^ tbofe words, •* Follow Me. "’ 
Thiswas a precious day to him.^ — Metb, M^^g. p* 140. 
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The manner in which Mr Thomas Cook was accustomed to ac* 
cost JS. 

‘ Whenever he met me In the ftreet, his falutatlons ufed to be. 

Have you free and lively intcrcourfe with God to-day ? Art you 
giving your whole heart to God ? I have known him on fuch occa- 
fions fpeak in fo pertinent a manner^ that I have been aftoniflied at his 
knowledge of my ftate. Meeting ifte one morning, he faid, ** I have 
been praying for you, you have had a fore conflia, though alt is well 
BOW, ** At another time he aficed, Have you been mtich eitcrcifcd 
thefe few days, for 1 have been led to pray that you ml^t cfpecralty 
have fuffering grace. — Meth. Mag, p. *47. 

Mr John Kesiin on his dcatfdfuL 

“ Oh, my dear, I am now going to glory, happy, happy, happy* I 
am going to ftng praifes to God and the Lamb ; I am going to Abra- 
ham, Ifaac, and Jacob. I think I can fee iBy Jefus without a gtafii be- 
tween. 1 can, I feel 1 can, difeern * my title clear to manfions in the 
Ikits. * Come, Li rd Jefus, come ! why arc thy chariot- wheels fo long 
delaying — £v, Mag, p. 1*4. 

TIte Reverend Mr McaJs sorrow for his sins^ 

* This wrought him up to temporary defpcTation ; his inexpreffiblc 
grief poured itfclf forth in groans : “ O that I had never finned again ft 
God ! I have a hell here upon earth, and there is a hell for me in eter- 
nity ! One Lord^s day, veiy early in the morning, he vras aivoke by 
a tempeft of thunder and lightning ; and imagining it to be the end of 
the world, his agony was great, fuppoliug the great day of divine 
wrath was come, and he unprepared; but happy to find it not fo. 
Ev, Mag, p. 147. 

Similar case of Mr John Robinson. 

* About two hours before he died, he was in great agony of body 

and mind : it appeared that the enemy was permitted to ftrugglc with 
him ; and, being greatly agitated, he cried out, ‘ Ye powers of dark- 
nefs, begone ! * This, how'ever, did not laft long ; ‘the prey was taken 
from the mighty, and the lawful captive delivered, ’ although be was 
not permitted to tell of his deliverance, but lay quite ftill and compof- 
c<L Mag, p. 177- 

- The Reverend William Tennant in an Heavenly Trance, 

While 1 was converfing w'ith my brother, * faid he, ‘ on the flatc 
of my foul, and the fears 1 bad entertained for my future w'elfarc, 1 
found myfielf, in an inftant, in another ftate of exiftence, under the di- 
redion of a fuperior being, who ordered me to follow him. I was ac- 
cordingly wafted along, 1 know not haw, till I beheld at a diftance an 
ine&bk glory, the imprefEon of which on my mind it is impoflible to 
communicate to mortal man. 1 immediately refie&ed 00 my haj^y 
change ; and thonght, Well, blefied I^c God 1 I am fafe at laft, notwith- 
ftandiog all my fears* 1 faw ai* innumerable hoft of happy beings for- 
Totndiog the incxprdfible 'glory in a£U •£ adoration and joyous ,wor« 
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fKip ; but I did not fee any bodily ihape or rq)refentat!on in the glori- 
ous appearance^ 1 heard things ufiuttera1>le. L heard their fongs and 
hallelitjahs of thankfgiving and pratfe^ with uofpeakable rapture. I felt 
joy unutterable dnd full glory. 1 then applied to any oondu£lbr, and 
n quelled leave to join the happy throng. ’ Mag. p. 351. 

llie follou^irig consider to be one of the mosi: shocking his- 
tories we ever read. God only knows how many such scenes 
take t^lace in the gloomy atinals of Methodism. 

* A young raan^ of the name of S— C j^grandfon to a late 

eminent Diilentfng miniiier, and brought up by him, came to refide at 
K— — g, about the year 1803. He attended at the Baptift place of 
worfhipy not only on the Lord’s Day, but frequently at the week-day 
ledures and prayer-meetings. He was fuppofed by fome to be feriouny 
inclined ; but his opinion of himfeif was^ that he had ne.ver experienced 
that divine change, without which no man can be faved; 

* However that might be, there is reafon to believe he had been for 
fome years under powerful conviAtons of his miferable condition as a 
(inner. In Juhe 1 806, thefe convi6lions were'obferved to increafe, and 
that in a tnore than common degree, r'rom that time he went into no 
company ; hut, when he was not at work^ kept in his chamber, where 
he was employed in finging plaintive hymns, and bewailing his lod and 
periftiing ftate. 

* He had about him feveral religious people ; but could not be in- 

duced to open his mind td them, or to impart to any one the caiife of 
bis diftrefs. Whether this contributed to increafe it or not, it did in- 
cre^fe, till his health Was greatly afie^ed by it, and he was fcarcely able 
to Vork at his bufinefs. m 

* While he was at meeting on Lord’s Day, September 1 4, he was 
obferved to labour under very great emotion of mind, efpecially when 
he heard the following words. •* Sinner, if you die without an intcreft 
in Chrift^ you will link into the regions of eternal deatlu ’* 

* On the Saturday evening following, he intimated to the rniftrefs of 

the houfe where he lodged, that Ibrae awful judgment was about to 
come upon him ; and as he fhould not be able to be at meeting riext 
day* requefted that an attendant might be procured to ftay with him. 
She replied, that Ihe would herfeif ilay at home, and wait upon him ; 
which Ihe did. ^ 

« On the Lord’s Day he was in great agony of mind. His mother 
was fent for* and fome religious friends vifited him * but all was of no 
avail* That night was a night dreadful beyond conception. Tlie hor- 
ror which he endured brought on all the fymptoms of raging madnefs. 
He delired the attendants not to come near him, they Ihould be 
burnt* He faid^that ** the bed- curtains wel-e in flames,— -that he fmelt 
the brimftone,i^hat devils were come to fetch him,— that thete was no 
liope for hittt* for that he had llnued againil light and convidlion, and 
that he Ihould certainly go to hell. ” It was with dijficulty he could 
be kept in bed* 

Z 2 
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* An apothecary being fent for, as foon as he entered the hourfc, and 
beard hi$ dreadful bowlings, he inquired if he had not been bitten by 
a mad dog. His appearance, likewife, feemed to juftify fuch a fufpi- 
cion, his cocmtenance refemUing that of a wild beaft more than that of 
a man. 

Though he had no feverifh heat, yet his pulfe beat above 150 in a 
minute. To abate the mania^ a quantity of blood was taken from him, 
a bliiler was applied, his head was (haved, cold water was copioudy 
poured over him,' and fox-glove was adminiftered. By thefe means his 
fury was abated ; b«t his mental agony continued, and all the fymptoms 
of madncfs, which his bodily flrength thiis reduced would allow, till 
the following Thurfday.. On that day he feemed to have recovered his 
reafon, and to be calm in bis minder in the evening, he fent for the a^* 
pothecary ; and wifhed to fpeak with him by hrmfelf. The latter, on 
his coming, defired ever)' one to leave the room, and thus addreifed him. 

C , have you not fbmething on youi* mind. * Aye, * an- 

fwered he, * ihai is it ! * He then acknowledged that, early in the 
month of June, he had gone to a fair in the neiglibourhood, in company 
with a number of wicked young men ; that they drank at a public-houfe 
togcUier tHl iie was in a meafiire intoxicated ; and that from thence they 
went into other company. whei*e he was criminally connc£ied with a har- 
lot. I have been a miferable creature, continued he, “ ever fince ; 
but during the laft three days and three nights, I hare been in a ftate of 
defperation. He intimated to tl»e apothecary, that he could not bear 
to tell this Rory to his minifter i But, '' faid lie, “ do you inform 
him that I diall not die in dcfpair ; for light has broken in upon me : I 
have been led to the gre^t Sacrifice for iin, and 1 now hope in liim for 
falvation.' '' 

* J’rom this Ume his mental diftrefs ceafed, hrs countenance became 
placid, and his coiiVtrfation, inftead of being taken up as before, witU 
fearful cxciarAations concerning devils and the wrath to come, w’as now 
confined to tht dying love of Jefus ! The apotliccary was of opinion, 
that if his ftrength had not been fo much exhaufted, he would now have 
been in a date of religious tranfport. His nervous fyftem, however, 
had received fuch a fhock, that his recovery was doubtful ; and it feeiu- 
cd ceidain, that if he did recover, he would fink into a ftate of idiocy. 

< He furvived this interview but a few days.' £v, Mag; 412-13. 

A religious observer stands at a turnpike gate on- a Sunday to 
witness the profane efrowd passing by ; — he sees a nian driving 
very clumsily in a gig ; — the inexperience of the driver provokes 
the following pious observations. 

What ( I faid to myfblf) if a fingle untoward circumftancc flunild 
happen !' Should the horfe take fdgUt, or the wlieel oh either fide get 
entangled, or the gig upfet,- in eitlier caie what can preferve them I 
And fhould a morning fo fair and promifing bring on evil before night,— 
ftioidd death o® his pale horfe appear, — W'hat follows ? ” My mind 
fliuddcEcd at the images I bad raifed, ' Hw Mag* p. 558-59. 
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Mifs Louifa Cookers rapturous Slate^ 

‘ From this period fhe lived chiefly in retirement, either in reading the 
facred volume on her knees, or in pouring out her foul in prayer to God. 
While thus employed, (he was not unfrequently indulged with vifits 
from her gracious Lord ; and fometimes felt herfelf to ^ furroimded^ 
as it were, by his glorious prefence. After her return to Briftol, her 
frame of mind became fo heavenly, that fhe feeraed often to be dilTolved 
in the love of God her Saviour. * E’v. Mag. p. 

Objection to Almanacks, 

* Let thofe who have been partial to fucli vain produ6:ions, only read 
Jfaiah xlvii. 13, and Daniel ii. 27. ; and they will the^e fee what they 
are to be accounted of, and in what company they are to be found ; and 
h*t them learn to defpife their equivocal and artful infinuations, which 
are too frequently blended W’ith profanity; for is it not profanity!', 
them to attempt to palm tbeir frauds upon maiikind by Scripture 
tations, which they feldom fail to do, efpecially Judges v. 2t , -l i 
Job xxxviii. 31. ? neither of which teaches nor warrants any fn ' 

lice. Had Baruch or Deborali coiifulted the ftars ? No luc!’ ’ 

Ev, Mag^ p. 600. 

This energy of feeling will be found occasionally to r,* 
with, and disturb the ordinary occupations and ainiiscnii . / 
life, and to raise up little qualn^s of conscience, wliich, i : .1 t 
of exciting respect, border we fear somewhat too clusd) 
the ludicrous. 

A Meihodiji Footman, 

* A gentleman's fervant, wlio has left a good place becaufe he a . i 
c'rdcred to deny his maftcr when ailually at home, wnflies fomethi) ..1 
this fubje£l may be introduced into this work, that perfons who u.t.* i.i 
the habit of denying thcmfelves in the above manner may be couvin^-.' i 
of its evil. ' Ev, Mag, p. 72. 

Doubts if it iS right to take any Jntercjl for Money, 

« Ufury.SiY^ i beg the favour of you to iiifert the following caf- t.f 
confcience. T frequently find in Scripture, that Ufary is particui : 
condemned; and that it is reprefenled as the charatlcr of a good iiim , 
that “ he hath not given forth upon ufiiry, neither hath taken any . - 
creafe," £zek. xviii. 8, &c. I with, therefore, to know how In. i 
pafTages are to be underUood ; and whether tlie taking of iiuere't h , 
money, as is iiniverfally pradifed among us, can be reooiiciled wii!; t: . 
word and w'ill of God ? Q, * Ev, Mag, p, 74, 

Dancing ill suited to a (ireaturc on Trial for Eternity, 

* If dancing be a w^afte of time ; if the precious hour- d 'voted to 
may be better employed ; if it be a fpecies of trifling ill iuited V' ■ 
creature on trial for eternity, and haiiening towards it on the fvvirt w’ ^ ’ 
of time; if it be incompatible with genuine r^:pentance, truc.iiiith 
Chrifl, fupreme love to God, and a Hate of entire devotcdnels to hir.' 
then is dancing a pratlice utterly oppofed to the whole fpirit and tei • 

Chriilianily, and fubverfivc of the beft inteixfib of riling gt* 
t;oi', ' Jllcfb. Mag, p. j 27-28. 
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The Methodists consider themselves as constituting a chosen 
and separate people, living in a land of atheists and voluptuaries* 
The expressions by which they designate their own sects, are, die 
people — the elects the people of God. The rest of mankind 
are carnal people — the people of this worldf 8cc. ice. The children 
of Israel were not more separated, through the favour of God, 
from the Egyptians, than the Methodists are, in their own esti- 
mation, from tlic rest of mankind. We had hitherto supposed 
that the disciples of the Established Churches in England and 
Scotland had been Christians ; and that, after baptism* duly per-? 
formed by the appointed minister, and participation in the cus- 
tomary worship of these two churches, Christianity was the 
id igion of which they were to be considered as members. We 
see, however, in these publications, men of twenty or thirty years 
of ago first called to a knowledge of Christ under a sermon by the 
Rev. Mr Venn, — or first admitted into the church of Christ under a 
sermon by the Rev. Mr Roniaine. The apparent admission turns 
out to have been a mere mockery \ and the pseudo-christian to 
have had no religion at all, till the business was really and effec- 
tually done under these sermons by Mr Venn and Mr Romaine. 

j 4 f! aivful and general dtparture from the Christian Faith in the 
Church of England. 

^ A fecond voluim- of Mr Cooper’s fcrmoiiB is before iia, (lamped 
with the fame broad feal of truth and excellence as the former. Amidft 
the awful and general departure from the faith, as once delivered to the 
faints in the church of England, apd fealed by the blood of our Re- 
formers, it is pleafing to obferve, that there is a remnant, according to 
the elt’Aion of grace, who continue riling up to teftify the gofpel of the 
grace of God, and to calfback their fellows to the confideration of the 
great and leading doiSlrines on which the Reforpnation was built, and 
the church of England by law eflablifhed. The author of tliefe fermons, 
avoiding all matters of more doqbtful difputation, avowedly attaches 
himfelf to the great fundamental truths ; and on the two fubfiantia! pil- 
lars, the Jachin and Boaz of the living temple, ere£fs his fuperiirudlurc. 
1. Julbficatinn by faith, without works, free and full, by grace alone, 
through the redemption which in Jefus Chriil, ftand# at the com- 
mencement of the firft volume ; and on its fide rifes in the beauty of 
{jolinefc, * Ev. Mag. p. 79. 

Mr Robinson culled to the knowledge of Christ under Mr Venns 
sermon. 

* Mr Robiafon was caPed in early life to the knowledge of Chrifi, 
under a fermon at &t Dunftan’s, by the late Rev. Mr Venn, from Ezek. 
.:xxvi. 25, 26; the remembranc? of which greatly refrefed his foul upon 
liis deathbed. ’ E*v. Mag. p. 17C. 

Christianity introduced int'' the Parish of Launton^ near Bicester j 
in the year > 807. 

? A very fpirit of ij(jinry havi-ig ?ppeared for feme time in 

‘ ' the 
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the village of Launton, near Bicefter, fome ferious perfons were excited 
to communicate to them the word of life. * E^o. Mag. p. 380. 

We leam in page 1^8, Aleth. Mag. that twelve months had 
elapsed from the time of Mrs Cocker's joining the people of Qod 
before she obtained a clear sense of forgiveness. 

A Religious Hoy sets off every ivech for Alargaie. 

• Religious Hffngrrs accommodated. — To the Editer, — Sir, It afford- 
cd me conliderable pleafure to fee upon the cover of your Magazine for 
the prefent month, an advertifement, announcing the eftalliflirnt'nt of a 
packet, to fal weekly, between London and Margate , during the fca- 
lon ; which appears to have been fet on foot for the accommodation of 
religious chara^ers ; and in which ** no profane convciTation is to be 
allowed. ” 

* To thofe among the followers of a crucified Redeemer, who are in 
the habit of vifiting the Ifle 01 Thanet in the fummer, and who, for the 
iea air, or from other confidcrations, prefer travelling by Avater, fuch a 
conveyance muft certainly be a defideratum^ efpecially if they have expe- 
rienced a mortification fimilar to that of the writer, in the coiirfc of the 
laft fummer, when (hut up in a cabin with a mixed multitude, who fpake 
almofi; all languages but that of Canaan. Totally uncouncClccd with the 
concern, and perfoiially a llraoger to the v orthy owner, I take tlie li- 
berty of recommending this veffel to the notice of my fellow-Chriftians ; 
perfuaded that they will think themfehTS bound to patronize and en- 
courage an undertaking that has the honour of the dear Redeemer for 
its profeffed objc£l. It ought ever to be remembered, that every talent 
we poffefs, wljether large or fmall, is given us iu trud to be laid out for 
God ; — and 1 have often thought that Chriftians a^ iiiconfiftently with 
their high profelfion, when they omit, even iu their mott common and 
trivial expenditures, to give a decided preference to the friends of their 
Lord. I do not, however, anticipate any fuch ground of complaint in 
this infiance ; but rather believe, tliat the religious world in general will 
cheerfully unite with me, while I moft cordially wi/h fuccefs to the 
Princefs of Wales Yacht, and pray that file may cati* fail under the di- 
vine proteftion and blefllng i-r-that the humble followers of Him who 
fpoke the ftorm into a calm, when croifing the lake of Gennesareth, may 
often feel their hearts glowing with facred ardour, Avhile in her cabins 
they enjoy fweet communion Avith their Lord, md Avith each other ; — 
and tliat ftrangers, who may be providentially brought among them, 
may fee fo much of the beauty and excellency of the religion of Jefus 
exemplified in their conduft and converfation, that they may he con- 
ftrained to fay, “ We will go with you, for we perceive tliat i'? 
with you. — Your God lhall be our God, and his people fiiall hence- 
forth be our chofen companions and aflociates. I am, Mr Editor, 
your obliged friend and filter in the gofpel, E. T. ’ Ev. Mag^ p. 268. 

A religious Ne%vspaper is announced in the Ev. ALfor September . — 
It is said of common newspapers, * That they are ahsoihid in Av;;- 
7 ^v%il concerns^ •while the consideration of those uhich are ft:i nai is 
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poned ; the business of this life has superseded the claims of im-»; 
mortality ; and the monarchs of the world have engrossed an aN 
tcntion which would have been more properly devoted to the Ssr ' 
viour of the universe. ^ It is then stated, * that the columns of 
this paper (The Instructor Price 6d») will be supplied by pious 
reflections; suitable comments to improve the dispensations of 
Providence will be introduced ; and the whole conducted with an 
eye to our spiritual, as well as temporal welfare. The work will 
contain the latest news up to four o’clock on tlie day of publica- 
tion, together with the most recent religious occurrences. The 
prices of stock, and correct markeutables, will also bo accurately 
cletailed. Mag, September Advertisement, The Eclectic 
Review is also understood to be carried on upon Methodistical 
principles. 

Nothing can evince more strongly the influence which Method- 
ism now exercises upon common life, and the fast hold it has got 
of the people, than the advertisements which are circulated every 
month in these very singular publications. On the cover of a 
single number, for example, we have the following — 

* Wanted by Mr Turner, flioemaker, a fteady apprentice ; he will 
have the privilege of attending the miniftry of the gofpcl; — a premium 
cxpcdled, p. 3. — Wanted, a ferious young woman, as fervant of all 
work, 3.— Wanted, a man of ferious charaAer, who can (have, 3.— 
Wanted, a ferious woman to aflift in a Ihop, 3. — A young perfon in the 
millinery line wifties to be in a ferious family, 4, — Wants a place, a 
young man who has brewed in a ferious family, 4. — Ditto, a young 
woman of evangelical piinciples, 4. — Wanted an adive ferious (hop- 
man, 5. — To be fold, an eligible refldence, with 60 acres of land ; gof* 
P^l preached in three places within half a mile, 5. — A Angle gentleman 
ipay be accommodated with lodging in a fmall ferious family, 5. — To 
/et, a genteel firft floor in an airy fituation, near the Tabernacle, 6. — 
Wanted, a governefs, of evangelical principles and correfponding charac- 
ter, 10. — ^The religious veffcl, we have before fpoken of, is thus adver- 
tifed, — The Princefs of Wales yacht, J. Chapman, W. Bourn, mailer, 
by d ivinc permiflion, will leave Ralph’s Quay every Friday, 1 1.*’ See. See. 
— Mag, 

After the specimens we have given of these people, any thing 
which is said of tjieir activity can very easily be credited. The 
Army and Nayy appear to be particular objects of their attention. 

* BrUyh Navy. — |t is with pecaiiar ple^fure we infert the following 
extraft of a letter from ihp pious Chaplain of a Man of War, to a Gen- 
tleman at Gofpor?, intimating the power and grace of God manifefled 
towards our brave Seamen. « OJ' Cadiz^ Nov, 26, 1806. — My dear 
friend,— A fleet for England found us in the night, and is juft going away, 
I have only time to tell you that the work of God feems to prof- 
fer. 14^07 ar? under contiftioLS ' — I Iruft, are converted. I 
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preach every night, and am obliged to have a private meeting afterward? 
with tbofe who wiHi to fpeak about their fouh. But my own health is 
fuifering much, nor ihall I probably be able long to bear it. The fhip 
is like a tabernacle; and. really there is much external reformation. 
Capt. — raifes no objeflion. 1 have near a hundred hearers every 
night at fix o’clock. How unworthy am I ! — Pray for up. — Ev.M. 84. 

The Testimony cf a Profane Officer to the Worth of Pious Sailors. 

‘ Mr Editor, — In the mouth of two or three witnelTefl a truth ihall 
he eftabliihed. 1 recently met with a pleafing confirmation of a narra- 
tive, Hated Tome time iince in your Magazine. I was furprized by a 
viiit from an old acqaintance of mine the other day, who is now an of- 
ficer of rank in his Majefiy’s nav]'. In the courfe of converfatiou, I 
was (hocked at the profane oaths that perpetually interrupted his I'en- 
tencoB ; and took an opportunity to exprefs my regret that fuch language 
ilunild be fc) common among io valuable a body of men, “ Sir,’‘ faul 
he, Hill interfperfing many folemn imprecations, “ an officer cannot live 
at fca without fwearing ; — not one of my men would mind a word with- 
out an oath : it is common fca-language. If we were not to fwcar, the 
rafcals would take us for lubbers, Hare in our faces, and leave us to do 
our commands ourfelves. 1 never knew but one exception ; an! that 
was exiroardinary. I declare, believe me ’tis true (fufpefting that I 
might not credit it) there was a fet of fellows called Method’fu on 
hoard the Vidory, Lord Nelfon’a (hip (to be fure lie was rather a reli- 
gious man himfclf!) and thofe men never wanted fweaiing al. The 
dogs were the bed Teamen on board. Every man knenv his duty, and 
every man did his duty. They ufed to meet together and fing hymns ; 
and nobody dared molcft them. The commander would not have fuf- 
f*red it, had they attempted it. They were allowed a mefs by ihcm- 
fclves; and never mixed with the other men. 1 have often heard them 
tinging away myfelf ; and ’tis true, I affurc you, but not one of them 
was either killed or wounded at the battle of Travalgar, tbougVi they 
did their duly as well as any men. No, not one of the pfaha-fin ring 
gentry was even hurt ; and there the fellows are fwimming away in the 

Bay of Bifcay at this very time, tinging like the D . They arc 

now under a new' commander ; but ftill are allowed the fame privileges, 
and mefs by tbcmfelvcs. Thcfe were the only fellows that I eve; knew 
do their duty without fwearing ; and I will do tlieixi the juilice to fay 
they do it.” J, C. — Ev. Mag, p. J19, lao. 

These people are spread ovfcr the face of the whole earth in ilie 
shape of niissioiiaries. — Upon the subject of missions^ we shall 
say very little or nothing at present, because we reserve it for an- 
otner article in a subsequent number. But we cannot help re- 
marking the magnitude of the collections made in favour of the 
missionaries at the Mcthodistical chapels, when compared with the 
collections for any common object of charity in the orthodox; 
churches and chapels. 

‘ Relighus Tioft Society ^ — A moft fali&f.',6tory Report was nrefcr.ted 

by 
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hy th? Committee ; from which it appeared, that fiace the commence- 
ment of the Inllltption in the year 1799, upwards of Four Millions of 
Kelfgiou« Trads have been iflued under the aufpices of the Society ; an 4 
that confiderably more than one fourth of that number have been fol4 
durintr I lie Id/t-year. ’ — £v, p. 284. 

'I'hese tracts are dropped in villages by the Methodists, an<J 
thus every chance for conversion afforded to the common people. 
There is a proposal in one of the numbej^s of the volumes before 
US, that travellers, for every pound they spend on the road, should 
fling one shilling’s worth of these tracts out of the chaise win*; 
dow *, — thus taxing his pleasures at hper cenu for the purposes of 
doing good, 

* Every Chriftian who txpefts the praredion and bleffing of God, 
might to take with him a^ many jhtllings •worthy at leift, of cheap 
Trades lo throw on the road, and leave at inns, as he likes ont poundg 
to expend on hiirfelf and family. This is really but a ttifling facrifice. 
It it( a highly reafonable one ; and one which God will accept. 

Mag. ?. 405. 

Jt is part of their policy to have a great change of ininisierj. 

* Same day, the Rev. W. Haward, trom Hoxton Academv, was 
ordained over the Independent church at Rendham, Suffolk. Mr Pic- 
kles of Walpole, began with prayer and reading ; Mr Price, of Wood- 
bridge, delivered the introdu6iory difeourfe and aiked the queffions ^ 
Dcnnant, of Haiefworth, offered the ordination prayer; Mr Sbuffie^ 
hoHom^ of Bungay ^ gave the charge ^ from AAs xx. 28 ; Mr Vincent, of 
Deal, the general prayer ; and Mr Walford, of Yarmouth, preached 
10 the people, from 2 Phil. ii. 16. ’ — Ev. Mag. p. 429. 

Chapels Opened.^* Hambledon, Bucka, Sept. 22.— Eighteen months 
ago this parifh was deftitute of the gofpel : the people have now one 
of the Rev. G. CoHifon’s (Indents, the Rev, Mr Eaflmead, .fettled a- 
Riong them. Mr Engliih, of Wooburn, and Mr Frey preached on the 
occaiion ; and Mr Jones, of London, Mr Churchill, of Henley, Mr 
Redford, of Windfor, and Mr Barratt, now of Peterhfield, prayed. 

£v. Mag. p, sp- ^ 

M*i/iodtsm in his Majestfs Ship Tonnant — a Letter from the SaiL 
maker. 

* It 18 with great fatisfaflion that I can now inform you Gcid has 

deigned, in a yet greater degree, to own the weak efforts of his fervant 
to tui n many from Satan to himfelf. Many are called here, as is plam 
to be feen by their pendve looks and deep fighs. And if they would 
be obedient to the heavenly call, inffead of grieving the Spirit of grace, 
1 dare fay we (hould foon have near hilf the (hip’s company b^ugtit to 
Q06.' 1 doubt not, however, but, as I have caft my bread upmi tte 

waters, it will be found after many days. Oor 13 arc no.v incieafed to 
upwards of 3c. Surely the L4>rd delighteth not in the death of him 
thatdieth. ’ — Met h. Mag. p. 188. 

It appears also, from p. 139. Metk, Mag. that the same prin- 
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dples prevait on board his Majesty's ship Seahorse^ 44* guns. 
Jkjid in one part of the E^an^ Mag. great hopes are entertained 
of the 25tli regiment. We believe this is the number^ but we 
quote this fact from memory. 

We must remember^ in addition to these trifling specimens of 
their active disposition, that the Methodists have found a powerT 
ful party in tlie House of Commons, who, by the neutrality which 
diey affect, and partly adhere to, are courted boA by ministers 
and opposition ; that they have gained complete possession of the 
India- House; and under the pretence, or perhaps with the serious 
intention of educating young people for India, will take care to in- 
troduce (as much as they dare without provoking attention) their 
own peculiar tenets. In fact, one tiling must always be taken for 
l^ranted respecting these people, — that wherever they gain a foot- 
ing, or whatever be the institutions to which they give birth, 
hfiism nvtll be their main object : every thing else is a mere instrument 
— tliis is their principal aim. When every proselyte is not only an 
addition to their temporal power, but w hen the act of conversion 
which gains a vote, saves (as they suppose) a soul from destruc- 
tion, — it is quite needless to state, that every faculty of their 
minds will be dedicated to this most important of all temporal 
and eternal concerns. 

Their attack upon the Church is not merely confined to publi- 
cations ; it is generally understood, that they have a very consi- 
derable fund for the purchase of livings, to which, of course, mi- 
nisters of their owm profe^ssion are always presented. 

Upon the foregoing facts, and upon the spirit evinced by these 
extracts, we shall make a few comments. 

I. It is obvious, that this defeription of Chriftians entertain very 
erroneous and dangerous notions of the prefent judgments of God. 
A belief, that Providence interferes in all the little adions of our 
lives, refers all merit and demerit to bad and good fortune ; and 
caufes the fuccefsful man to be always confidered as a good man, 
and the unhappy man as the objeft of divine vrngeance; it fur^ 
nifhes ignorant and debgning men with a power which is fure to 
be abufed ; the cry of, a Judgment, a Judgment^ it is always cafy to 
make, but not eafy to refift. It encourages the groffeft fuperflitions; 
for if the Deity rewards and punilhes on every flight occafion, it is 
quite impoffible, but that fuch an helplefs being as man, will fet 
bimfelf at work to difeover the will of Heaven in the appearances 
of outward nature, and to apply all the phenomena of thunder, 
lightning, wind, and every ftriking appearance, to the regulation 
of his condufl ; as the poor Methodift, when be rode into Picca- 
dilly in a thunder ftorm, and imagined that all the uproar of the 
ejeifents was a mere hint to him not to preach at Mr Romaine's 
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chapel. Hence a great deal of error, and a great deal of fccret 
mifery'. This doArine of a theocracy mull neceiTarily place an 
exceflive power in the hands of the clergy : It applies lb inllant- 
]y and fo tremendoully to men’s hopes and fears^ that it mull make 
the pried omnipotent over the people, as it always has done where 
it has been eftablilhed. It has a great tendency to check human ex- 
ertions, and to prevent the employment of thofe fecondary naeans of 
elFedling an objcdl which Providence has placed in our power. The 
dodlrine of the immediate, and perpetual interference of Divine pro- 
vidence, is not true. If two men travel the fame road, the one to 
rob, the other to relieve a fellow creature who is ftarving *, will airy 
but the mod fanatic contend, that they do not both run the fame 
chance of falling over a done, and breaking their legs ? and is it 
not matter of faft, that the robber often returns fafe, and the juit 
man/udains the injury ? Have not the founded divines of both 
churches, always urged this unequal didribution of good and evil, 
in the prefent date, as one of the ilronged natural arguments for 
a future date of retribution ? Have not they contended, and well, 
and admirably contended, that the fuppofition of fuch a date is ab- 
folutcly neceffary to our notion of the judice of God, — abfolutely 
necelTary to redore order to that moral confufion which we all ob- 
ferve and deplore in the prefent world ? The man wdio places re- 
ligion upon a falfe balis, is the greated enemy to religion. If vic- 
tory is always to the jud and good, — how is the fortune of impi- 
ous conquerors to be accounted for ? Why do they ere£l dynaf- 
tics, and found families which lad for centuries ? The refledling 
mind whom you have indrudled in this manner, and for prefent 
ede^l only, naturally comes upon you hereafter with difficulties of 
this fort; he finds he has been deceived ; and you will foon difeover 
that, in breeding up a fanatic, you have unwittingly laid the foun- 
dation of an atheid. The honed and the orthodox method, is to 
prepare young people for the world, as it actually cxifts ; to tell 
them they will often find vice pcrfeclly fuccefsful ; virtue cxpol'ed 
to a long train of affliftions ; that they mud bear this patiently, 
and look to another world for its reflincation. 

2 . The fecond do£lrine which it is neceffiary to notice among 
the Methodids, is the doftrine of inward iropulfe and emotions, 
which, it is quite plain, mud lead, if univerfally infided upon, ami 
preached among the common people, to every fpecies of folly ami 
enormity. When an human being believes that his internal feclinga 
are the monitions of God, and that thefe monitions mud govern his 
condu£t •, and when a great lircfs is purpofely laid upon thefe inward 
feelings in all the difeourfes from the pulpit \ it is, of courfe, im- 
poflible to fay to what a pitch of extravagance mankind may not 
bp carried, under the influence of fuph dangerous dodrines. 

' 5 . Tlie 
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3. The Methodijls hate pleafure and amufements \ no theatre, 
no cards, no dancing, no punchinello, no dancing dogs, no blind 
fiddlers; — all the amufements of the rich and of the poor muft dif- 
appear, wherever thcfe gloomy people get a footing. It is not the 
abufe of pleafure which they attack, but the iiiterfperfion of plea- 
fure, however much it is guarded by good fenfc and moderation ; 
- — it is not only wicked to hear the licentious plays of Congreve, 
but wicked to hear Henry the Vth, or the School for Scandal ; — 
it is not only diflipated to run about to all the parties in London 
and Edinburgh, — but dancing is not fit for a being who is preparing 
himfielfi for eternity » Ennui^ wretched nefs, melancholy, groans and 
fighs are the offerings which thcfe unhappy men make to a Deity, 
who has covered the earth with gay colours, and feented it with 
rich perfumes; and fhown us, by the plan and,ordcr of his works, 
that he has given to man fomething better than a bare exiftence, 
and fcattered over his creation a thoufand fuperfluous joys, which 
are totally unneceflary to the mere fupport of life. 

4. The Methodifts lay very little ftrefs upon praflical rlghteouf- 
nefs. They do not fay to their people, do not be deceitful ; do 
not be idle ; get rid of your bad paffions ; or at lead f if they do 
fay thefe things) they fay them very feldom. Not that they preach 
faith without works ; for if they told the people, that they might 
rob and murder with impunity, the civil magiftrate muft be com- 
pelled to interfere with fuch doftrinc:— but they fay a great deal 
about faith, and very little about works. What are commonly 
called the myftcrious parts of our religion, are brought into the 
fore-ground, much more than the doftrines which lead to praSice, 
— nnd tills among the lowell of the community. 

The Methodists have hitherto been accused of dissenting from the 
cluirch'of England. This, as far as relates to mere subscription to 
;:rticles, is not true; but theydiflerin their choice of the articles upon 
V liich they dilate and expand, and to which they appear to give a 
preference, from the stress which they place upon them. There iA 
nothing heretical in saying, that God sometimes intervenes with 
his special providence ; but these people differ from the establish- 
ed church, in the degree in which they insist upon this doctrirc. 
In the hands of a man of sense and education, it is a safe doc- 
trine in the management Ilf the Methodists, we have seen how 
ridiculous and degrading it becomes. In the same manner, a 
clergyman of the church of England would not do Iiis duly, if he 
did not insist upon the necessity of faith, as well as of good works ; 
but as he believes that it is much more easy to give credit to doc- 
trines, than to live well, he labburs most in those points where 
liuman nature is the most- Ihhle to prove defective. Because he 
does so, he is accused of giving up the articles of his faith, by 
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men who hare their partialities also in doctrine ; but partialities, 
not founded upon the same sound discretion, and knowledge of 
human nature. 

5. The Methodists are always desirous of making men more 
religious, than it is possible, from the constitution of human na- 
ture, to make them. If they could succeed as much as they wish 
to succeed, there would be at once an end of delving and spinning, 
and of every exertion of human industry. Men must eat, ai^ 
drink, and work ; and if you wish to fix . upon them high and 
elevated notions, as the ordinary furniture of their minds, you 
do these two things ; — you drive men of warm temperaments 
tead, — and you introduce, in the rest of the world, a low and 
shocking familiarity with words and images, which every real 
friend to religion would wish to keep sacred. The friends of the 
dear Redeemer nvlto are in the lutbit of ifisiting the Isle of Thanet^ 
(as in the extract we have quoted ;; -Is it possible that this mix- 
ture of the most awful, with the most familiar images, so com- 
mon among Methodists now, and with the enthusiasts in the time 
of Cromwell, must not, in the end, divest religion of all the 
deep and solemn impressions which it is calculated to produce ? 
In a man of common imagination (as we have before observed) 
the terror, and the feeling which it first excited, must neces- 
sarily be soon separated : but, where the fervour of impression 
is long preserved, piety ends in bedlam. Accordingly, there is 
not a mad-house in England, where a considerable part of the 
patients have not been driven to insanity by the extravagance of 
these people. We cannot enter such places without seeing a 
number of honest artizans, covered with blankets, and calling 
themselves angels and apostles, who, if they had remained con- 
tented with the instruction of men of learning and education, 
would still have been sound masters of tlieir own trade, sober 
shristianr., and useful members of society. 

6. It is impossible not to observe how directly all the doctrine 
of the Methodists is calculated to gain power among the poor 
and ignorant. To say, that the Deity governs this world by ge* 
Tieral rules, and that we must wait for another, and a final scene 
of existence, before vice meets witblits merited punishment, and 
virtue with its merited reward ; to preach this up daily, would 
not add a single votary to the Tabernacle, nor sell a Number of 
the Methodistical Magazine } — ^but, to publish an account of a 
man who was cured of scrofula by a single sermon - of Provi- 
dence destroying the innkeeper at Garstang for appointing a cock- 
fight near the Tabernacle ; — this promptness of judgment and im- 
mediate execution, is so much like human justice, and so much 
better adapted to vulgar capacities, that the system is at once ad- 
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Ikiitted) as soon as any one can be found, whn is impudent, ot 
ignorant enough) to teach it; and, being once admitted, it produces 
^too Strong an effect upon the passions, to be easily relinquished. 
The case is the same with the doctrine of inward impulse, or, as 
they term it, experience ; — if you preach up to ploughmen and 
artizans, that every singular feeling which comes across them is a 
visitation of the Divine Spirit— can there be any difficulty, vitdtr 
the influence of this nonsense, in converting these simple creatures 
into active and mysterious fools, and making them your slaves for 
life ? It is not possible to raise up any dangerous enthusiasm, by 
telling men to be just, and gpod, and charitable ; but, keep this 
part of christ&nity out of sight— and talk long, and enthusiasti- 
cally, before ignorant people, of the mysteries of our religion, 
and you will not fail to attract a crowd of followers : — verily the 
Tabernacle ioveth not that which is simple, intelligible, and lead- 
eth to good sound practice. 

Having endeavour cd' to point out the spirit which pervades 
these people, we shall say a few words upon the causes, the ef- 
fects, and the cure of this calamity. — The fanaticism so preva- 
lent in the present day, is one of those evils from which society 
is never wholly exempt ; but which bursts out, at different pe- 
riods, with peculiar violence, and sometimes overwhelms every 
thing in its course. The last eruption took place about a century 
and a half ago, and destroyed both Church and Itirone with its 
tremendous force. Though irresistible, it was short ; enthu- 
siasm spent its force — the usual reaction took place ; and Eng- 
land was deluged with ribaldry and indecency, because it had 
been worried with fanatical restrictions. By degrees hov/ever it 
was found out, that orthodoxy and loyalty might be secured by o- 
ther methods than licentious conduct and immodest uonversatioiu 
The public morals improved ; and there appeared as much good 
sense and moderation upon the subject of religion, as ever can 
be expected from mankind in large masses. Still, however, the 
mischief which the Puritans had done was not forgotten ; a ge- 
neral suspicion prevailed of the dangers of religious enthusiasm ; 
and the fanatical preacher wanted his accustomed power among 
a people recently recovereifcfrom a religious war, and guarded by 
songs, proverbs, popular stories, and the general tide of humour 
and opinion, against all excesses of that nature. "About the 
middle of the last century, however, the character of the genu- 
ine fanatic was a good deal forgotten, and the memory of the 
civil wars worn away ; the field was cleat for extravagance in 
piety; and causes, which must always produce an immense 
influence upon the mind of man, were left to their own unim^ 
peded operations. Religion is so noble and powerful consi- 
deration 
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deration — it is so buoyant and so insubmergible — that It may ber 
made, by fanatics to carry with it any degree of error and of* 
perilous absurdity. In this instance Messrs Whitfield & Wes- 
ley happened to begin. They were men of considerable talents } 
they observed the common decorums of life } they did not run 
naked into the streets, of pretend to the prophetical character ; — 
and therefore, they were not committed to Newgate. They 
preached with great energy to weak people \ who first stared — ► 
then listened — then believed — then felt the inward feeling of 
grace, and became as foolish as their teachers could possibly 
wish them to be : in short folly ran its ancient course, — and 
human nature evinced itself to be, what it always*has been, un- 
der similar circumstances. The great and permanent cause, 
therefore, of the increase of Methodism, is the cause which has 
given birth to fanaticism in all ages, — the facillfy of mingling hu^ 
man errors with the fundamental truths of religistu The formerly 
imperfect residence of the clergy may perhaps, in some trifling 
degree, have aided this source of Methodism. But unless a man 
Cif education, and a gentleman, could stoop to such disingenuous 
arts as -the Methodist preachers, — unless he hears heavenly music 
all of a sudden, and enjoys sweet exjKricncesy — it is quite impossi- 
ble that he can contend against such artists as these. More ac- 
tive, than they are at present, the clergy might perhaps be ; 
but the calmness and moderation of an Establishment can never 
possibly be a match for sectarian activity:— If the common people 
are ennu^d with the fine acting, of BIrs Siddons, they go to 
Saddlers Wells. The subject is too serious for ludicrous compa- 
risons j but the Tabernacle really is to tlie Church, what Saddlers 
Wells is to tl;e Drama. — There, popularity is gained by vaulting 
and tumbling, — ^by low arts, which the regular clergy are not 
too idle to have recourse to, but too dignified : their institutions 
are chaste and severe, — they endeavour to do that which, upon 
the whole ^ and for a great numhr of years ^ will be found to be the 
most admirable and the most useful: it is no part of their plan, 
to descend to small artifices, for the sake of present popularity 
and effect. The religion of the common people under the go- 
vernment of the Church, may remain as it is for ever j — enthu- 
siasm must be progressive, or it wfiJl expire. 

It is probable that the dreadful scenes which have lately been 
acted in the world, and the dangers to which we are exposed, 
have increased the numbers of the Methodists- 

To what degree wdll Methodism extend in this country ? 
This question it is not easy to answer. That it has rapidly 
increased within these few^ years, we have no manner of doubt ; 
and w^e confess we cannot sec n^at is likely to impede irs pro- 
gress 
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press. The party U'hich it has formed in the Legislature, and 
me artful neutrality with which they give respectability to their 
small numbers, — the talents of some of this party, and the un- 
imp^ached excellence of their characters, all make it probabl ' 
that fanaticism will increase, rather than diminish. Ihc Me- 
thodists have made an alarming inroad into the Church, aiul 
they are attacking the Army and Navy. 'I'he principality of 
Wales, and the East India Contpany, they have already accjuir- 
ed. All mines and subterraneous places belong to them ; they 
creep into hospitals and small schools, and so work their wav 
upwards. It is the custom of the religious neutrals to beg all 
the little livings, particularly in the north of England, from t^J^ 
minister for the time being*, and from these fixed points they 
make incursions upon the happiness and common sense of tlnr 
Vicinage. Wc most sincerely deprecate such an event ; but it 
will excite in us no manner of surprise, if a period arrives when 
the churches of the sober and orthodox part ©f the Englisli 
clergy, are completely deserted by the middling and lower classes 
of the community. We do not prophecy any such event*, but 
wc contend, that it is not inipovssible, — hardly improbable. If 
such, in future, should be the situation of this country, it is 
impossible to say w'liat political animosities may not be ingnifted 
upon this marked aiul dangerous division of mankind into the 
^c^/7//, and the At all events, we are quite sure that 

happiness wdll bo destroyed, reason degraded, sound religion ba- 
nicHiod from the world ; and that when f.maticism becomes too 
fooli Ji ainl too prurient to be endured, (as is at last sure to be? 
the case), it will be succeeded by a long period of the grossest 
immorality, nlhclsni, and debauchery. 

Wo are not sure that this evi^. admits of aiiy cure, —or of any 
considerable palliation. We most sincerely hope that the Go- 
veri’inentof this country will ncver be guilty of such indiscnlioii 
a-j to tamper with the toleration act, or to attempt to put c!c\v:i 
these follies by the intervention of the law. If expeikncc has 
taught Us any thing, it is the absurdity of controuling men’s iio- 
lions of eternity by acts of Parliament. Sorneihing may per- 
inipa I’.e done, in the way of ridicule, towMrds turning the I'lopulav 
opinion. It may be as well to extend the privileges cli'?- 

seiiit'i's to the mcinbcTS of the Church of England ; lor, as the 
h.w nr.w stands, any man who dissents from the cspabiislicd 
church may open a jdace of worship wdKire he pleases. No or- 
thodox clergyman can do so, without the consent of t]:c parson 
of the parish,— who alw^ays refuses, because he docs ik f chu;.e to 
have hiji monopoly disturhed ; and refuses, In parishes whave there 
are -not acconunudatiens for one half (f r':e p; who wiuh 
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to frequent the Church of England, and in instances where he 
knows that the chapeJs from which he excludes the established 
worship, will be immediately occupied by sectaries. It may be 
as well to encourage in the early education of the clergy, as Mr 
Ingram recommends, a better and more animated method of 
preaching ; and it may be necessary, hereafter, if the fcvil gets to 
a grcr.t height, to relax the articles of the English church, and to 
admit a greater variety of Christians within the pale. The greatest 
and best of all remedies, is perhaps the education of the poor y — 
we are astonished, that the established church in England is Hot 
awake lo this mean of arresting the progress of methodism. Of 
course, none of tliese things will be done ; nor is it dear if they 
were done, that tlicy would do much good. Whatever happens, 
we are for common sense and orthodoxy. Insolence, servile po- 
litircj and the spirit of persecution, we condemn and attack, wheh- 
eVer \ve observ^e them ; — ^but to the learning, the moderation, and 
the rational piety of the Establishment, we most earnestly wish a 
decided victory over the nonsense, the melancholy, and the mad- 
ness of the tabernacle. ^ 

God send that our wishes be not in vain. 


Art. VI. Exodus : an Epic Poenij in Thirteen Booh, By Charles 
Hoyle of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Domestic Chaplain 
to his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. J. liatchard, Lon- 
don. 

A CORRESPONDENT wTOtc US lately an account of a tea-drinking 
in the west of England, at which there assisted no fewer than 
six epic poets — a host of Parnassian strength, certainly equal to 
six-and-thirty ordinary bards j and Mrlloyle. wc believe, was not of 
the party. How unreasonable then is it to complain, that poetry 
is cn the decline among us ! We ought, on the contrary, to re- 
joice, that so precious (however ungainful) an article of our staple 
manufactures is the only one which, in these disastrous times, our 
inveternte enemy is either unable, or unambitious, to diminish. 

In addition to this, wre have the pleasure to remark, that our 
measure and numbers seem, from the specimen before us, to be 

improving.— 

* The’^e lo one circum (lance to wb»ch we have neglcAed to advert in 
the proper place,— the dreadful pillage of the earnings of the poor which 
is made by the Method if a. A cafe is mentioned in one of the numbers 
of thefe two ma;:<izinr8 for 1807, of a poor man with a family, carnirig 
only twcnty-cigln Ihill* s*. a we|k, who has made two donations of ten 
guineas each to tnt mjlicnary futtd! 
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improving.— -In the number of books in an epic poem, varying 
from six to two dozen, an odd number has l^en hitherto little 
known. It comes, therefore, as a gratuity In the present instance ; 
and Mr Hoyle, surpassing Virgil himseli in generosity, gives us 
thirteen books, as the conscientious baker gives thirteen rolls to 
the dozen. 

Yet this generous profusion of an author in multiplying his 
pages, though it may please the purchaser who loves to have bulk 
of volume for his money, and may read as much or as little as he 
pleases, is sometimes rather troublesome to peevish critics : and 
we must honestly confess, that on the first perusal of this import- 
ant article, our fortitude forsook us at the prospect of thirteen 
books, on which no ray of interest or entertainment appeared to 
dawn. Returning, however, to a sense of the duty and dignity 
of our profession, we resolved to scorn the trifling allurement of 
mere amusement, and apply our aged eyes to the task of measur- 
ing Mr Hoyle’s poetical altitude, not by the random guess of our 
own calculation, but by the quadrant and plummet of Aristotelian 
criticism. After applying this surer test to the performance, out 
veneration for the poem has considerably increased. 

Aristotle hath remarked, that the epic poem should be distin- 
guished from history, by its poetical form, and by the liberty of 
fiction which it assumes. Whether the reverend author before 
us has sufllciently fulfilled this ordonnaiicc with regard to fiction, 
we do not feel bold enough in so important a question to decide ; 
but certain it is, that his poem will never be mistaken ioi the book 
of Exodus in scripture. In the first place. Exodus of tiie Penta- 
teuch, is known to be an history j but the Exodiade is expressly 
named an epic poem in the title-page. In the next place, Exodu^j 
is divided into chapters of prose \ Mr Hoyle’s performance is 
divided into books of blank verse. In the third place, the bibie 
Exodus is inspired ; whereas the Exodiade of Mr Hoyle bsais evi- 
dent marks of human achievemebt. 

Instead of failing in attention to the rule abeve- mentioned, it 
gives us pain to remark, that our author has gone a little too far 
in establishing the distinction* between his work and holy writing. 
It behoved him, we think, as a grave divine, to have stuck cluSsjly, 
in all the important facts, to the text and order of Striptare. 
Every one knows how much of our interest in the original story 
■■ of Exodus depends upon the ten plagues of Fgypt- Of these, the 
stagnant and bloody waters were the fire, ; and irUi mediately after 
these, came the plague of lice ; a visitation .vhich, as ' coming 
home to the business and bosoms of men, ' we have :io doubt tor- 
mented the court of Pharaoh, more than ail the nine other plagues 
put together. Where so much 4<?pended oc the agency of those 
hcaven^commissioncd vermin, mui'h ought hay , been described 
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by the poet. Tlic rage of Pharaoh, and the confusion of his sera- 
glio under these tormentors, might have furnished sufficient horrors 
fer the page of Mr Hoyle, ©r the pencil of Mir Fuseli. What docs 
Mr Ifoyle do ? lie is afraid to name them ; he slurs them over 
by circumlocution. Now thiv^, we think, is abandoning truth, 
scripture, and simplicity, without any apology ; and making a 
cowardly submission to false and modern refinement. We trust 
we shall not be accused of national prejudices on so dehcate a 
subject : but to suppress a whole plague of Fgypt for the sake of 
a name, is really too much. No man who has had occasion to 
attend to the subject, will pretend to consider it as insignilicant. 
We dare swear Pharaoh himself thought with (ioldsmlth, that 
‘ Tiiesc little things are great to little men. * 

All that is said, however, of this sublime plague, is hurried 
over iji a slight allusion in a speech addressed to Pharaoh, by one 
of his jugglers, or high priests, or courtiers — for at this period, 
those professions seem not to have been divided. The Egyptian 
court show-men, it is well knowm, had maintained for some time 
an unequal rivalship with Moses, whose miracles they made ingeni- 
ous, l/Jt fruitless, eflbrts to imitate, — cither by collusion, as some 
suppose, with the devil, after the maimer of l)r Faiistus, — or, like 
llottz and Ikeslaw, by slight of hand deception. The latter, we 
think, is the more orthodox suppos^ition. Howsoever it happen- 
ed, they were able to play off but a few entertainments, when the 
genuine miracles of Moses laid their mountebank qu.jckeries in 
the dirt. Like true courtiers, they left tlniv deluded king to 
scratch his head without assistance, in the dls;>titsos which they 
had advised him to bring upon himself; and, when the vermin 
plague arriv d, were obliged to confess, that they had *ieiiher 
witchcraft nor hocus-pocus to disenchant his enemies. Observe, 
however, how one of tliose detected rogues addresses the monarch 
in the usual style of court adulation. 

‘ Migkticd of rooniirche, the defirc and dread 
Of nations !— on the wtlhappoiiued Hale 
That girds thy throne magniiicenr, we gfzc. 

Till ga^zing grvjwa to labour ; yet our fight 
FindiB no fatiety, while ruled in peace 
15 y thine expeiieiictd feeptrr. — We admire 
Thii.c cqu ly and fage paternal care ; 

To thee, as prtfent godhtadi we devote 
Our art and ftrvicc ; to thy bidding taflc 
Our utmoll facuhie.-, of no mean power 
By proof evinced. When Aaron turned to blood 
Egyptian ftrearrs. the obfequious element 
We fino.e, and colour!c& pellucid changed 
To fanguinc iVfd opaque $ and when be called 
Ecub'cdud repjle hotts o'er heufe aed h-hh 
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Wc too with facll imitation ralfed 
Til’ amphibious croaking race : but when he brought 
O’er man and bcaft the vermin plague, tufpenfe 
‘Our myllery failed ; for to tranfmiite the cluft 
Of Egypt, and with fwarms of infetSta loathed, 

Priells altars, temples, palaces defile, 

Ifig forbade, and, blarting our attempt, 

Her dreadful frown aCTumed, and name of wrath, 

Tithrambo : her dinionourM priefts (he mom ns, 

And rites polluted, (hence her aid withdrawn) : 

Or Typhon’s baleful uifluencc triumphs now 
Predominatit in air ; o? Ifrael’s G>^d, 

In higher fphercs prefiding, thwaits our charm**. 

T. 1. TC4. 

In the next plague our author make*? n still more alarming dc« 
t'iation from liis text. Instead of the simple plague of flies, he 
gives us, in a most heterodox manner, a plague of all animals 
■whatsoever, and tells us that this is the true meaning of tlie pas- 
sage in scripture, w'ithout adducing a little of evidence for the as- 
sertion. Now, we strongly suspect, that instead of pitying the 
Egyptians for such a plague, our true English sportsmen, many 
of w'hom belong to his own mother church, and will naturally 
look into a brother clergyman’s pcrfonntincc, will ratlier ci;ivy 
the Egyptians such a visitation of elephants and bisons, wild boars, 
flamingoes, falcons, 8cc. j and, ;:i spile of the snakes and ainphls- 
bxnas, wnsh in their hearts for a few shots at such e’sccllonr 
game, so infinitely preferable to fly-catching. Wliat w’ould a 
J)aniel or a iliornton say, to have the whole treasures of savage 
nature laid open to their field sports ? 

The passage we allude to is quite a natural history poeti/ed, 

‘ E-ircninit in whirls the iiiftrt millions came. ’ 

These are not so pleasant, to be siirej but Jet us come to the 
wiLifowl — ■ 

‘ Of longitude immenfe, and depth piofinind. 

Next with annoyance dire the fcaiheiM tribe 
Da kci.M the fnn ; flnmiiigots, falcons, herns, 

T!ie gicfdy cormorant, the fharp ey’d kite, 
doleful biticrn, and the fea-mew gaunt, 

Red ibis, ar.d the hawk of fteadicll wing, 

Kit fyiiihol of the winds, and facred held 
'Ehroughont the land of Nile ; the clam’rous crane, 

The broad-beak’d pelican ; the oil rich tali; 

‘The oflifrage and ofprey, and the chug 
Of eagles fierce, aa when afar they ken 
Havoc and battle ; when their headlong rage 
^Vith fpecd of lightning hurries to the plain. 

Nor itich alone as whom Norw'egia brtt ’s, 
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Or Thule, where, from beetling precipice, 

Surpenfe, the peafant plies his dreadful tradfc^ 

Plundering their eyries ; but of mighty boDCi 
And pqinons, rival to the condor^s plume^ 

Who ip the flony girdle pleas'd rcfide^^ 

Where winter fliiyers near the tropic fun 
On Cotopafi, and the lonely fnqwB 
Of Chimporaco ; there the monarch wings 
The depth of upper air. With eyes on fire ^ 

Darted the vulture ; next the bird that tends 
Hjh aged fire (and thence by Egypt’s fons 
Revered J and on ^lie royal feeptre graven 
Outfiretch’d his length of neeb ; nor lagg’d behind 
The raven, nor the difmal owl, whofc cries 
' Jnfcfl the night ; nor he of doubtful form, 

Th’ unhallowed bird of darknefs, though to beafts 

Fitlier perhaps aferibed, and by his fide 

The vaeppyre, kindred plague, that fucks the veins. 

And changes deep to death. 

Wc have then a procession of snakes with long names | and afr 
terwards this fine menagerie of quadrupeds. 

— < Now far and wide 

The dufty plain rcTounds with trampling fpced 
Oi beftia] ket $ now leapS, now proudly ftalks 
The panther, confeious of bis painted veil, 

And youthful ftrength redundant ; now remote. 

And now at hand, the lion’s hollow roar 
Appals the bold ; flow from the labouring wave 
Behemoth fnorting rofe, portentous (hape. 

His loins and ribs like folid plates of brafs. 

His tail like cedar waving, and his bones 
As iron bars ; the horned rhinoceros, 

The boar and fpottjcd ounce ; the bearded pard^ 

The fiercc-cy’d bifon, furious buffalo. 

The fharp-quilPd porcupine, and tiger fell, 
jPromifcuoiis roamM ; the yrild afs did not love 
That time his deiart haunts and mountains drear, 

But fwept the plain with favage fcom, deriding 
Affrighted man ; unwieldy in his might 
}iugc ftrode the lordly elephant, and feem’d 
A moving tower, o?er all the countkfs throng 
Preeminent, as o’er the tailed bark 
Some icy momt in Hyperborean fcas 
Loofc f’riftirg ^rom the pole, beneath whofe lee 
Navies migi't moor— fo vs»ft the giant length, 

The hafc fo deep, the nodding creil fo high. ’—Book I. !• 3^3? 
An epic poem, ;/t, <ire told by the critic, is to be considered 
’* ■ i • . lender 
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under three heads,— the subject, the characters, and the narra- 
tion of the poet. 

The subject ought to have unity, greatness and interest ; — in 
two of these respects, Mr Hoyle is remarkably classical. As the 
hero of epic song is in the handb of the poet not a drudge of all 
work, who is to shift from one unconnected adventure to ano- 
ther, but an articled apprentice, who is to be kept strictly to 
one business, with the exception of a few episodes intervening 
like holidays ; so the hero of the Exodiade attends, during ton 
thousand lines, very soberly to the main chance. Delays are in- 
deed interposed, such as the marriage of Moses, the parliiimentary 
intrigues of the devib, the country dances of the witches and 
clergy of Egypt, and the provoking obstinacy of Pharaoh ; but 
our unpleasant suspense is relieved by the ce^^ainty of what is 
ultimately to be done with Pharaoh, and the consciousness how 
well he deserves it. Indeed, the moral of our poet's work seems 
only an echo of the concluding stanza of another heroic poem 
on the same subject, by an author of no small celebrity in his day — 

* Now, was not Pharaoh a very great rafcal, 

Not to let the children of Ifrael, with their wives and their f ms and 
daughters, go out into the widernefs to eat the LordN pafeal ? ' * 
Nor is the gentle relief of the episode w«^nting to this work ; at 
least, we apprehend the interview of Moses with her scri&ne 
highness the Egyptian princess-dowager Thermutis (in the sixth 
book), having little or nothing to do with the main subject, to be 
an episodical flourish. Tlie evening party of those illustrious per- 
sonages reminds us strongly of that of Dido and iEneas, as far as 
story-telling goes : — ^but here the similarity stops ; for the moral 
tendency of the two passages is as different as that of the Short- 
er Catechism and the Nouvelte Eloise. Instead of a love- 
sick queen, we have an aged and devout gentlewoman consider- 
ably turned of ninrty. None of the madness, suicide, or ro- 
mance of Dido, which so much endanger the morality of youth 
in perusing the Roman poet, are to be found in this holy episode, 
— ^'I'hermutis is, indeed, the adopted mother of Moses ^ but if she 
were not, the greatest praise would still be due to our poet, for 
painting them in such grave and reflective attitudes, that the 
loosest imagination could conceive no more danger to tlwiir mu- 
tual virtue from the than from the meeting of two E- 

gyptian mummies. 

Under the head of charat^rs, much has been i^aid by criti- 
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* This admirable diflich h extracted from a metrical vcrlion of a con- 
fiderable part of the Holy Scriptures by Zachaiy Buyd — a copy of wln'c.j 
sfl^rcfciv.’d ill the library of the uflivetfity of Ghti^ow. 
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cal \vi Iters respecting the manners of epic poetry. — They cer- 
tainly mean, that good lioroes should be drawn with polite 
maimers, and evil ones with the reverse. In this respect, it is 
true, neither Virgil nor Homer can be* wdiolly acquitted, when 
we consider the ungallant courtship of the Trojan chief, and tlie 
foiiUmouthed epithets of Achilles. But difierent, indeed, is Mr 
Hoyle’s delineation of cliaracters. — Pharaoh, it is true, is as 
graceless and remote from good-breeding, and every way as dis- 
honourable, as a king of the gypsies might be expe<^ted to be; — . 
but Moses, besides the simple dignity of his scripture character, is 
here invested with the polish and dignity of the soldier, the stliolar 
and the gentleman, ’fhermutis having vainly attempted to use 
her influence at court in behalf of the unfortunate Hebrews, is 
banished for sedition to the land of Goshen. She retires from 
the palais-royal in a very dignified lady-like manner, and betakes 
herself to the country residence of Moses, to which, in passing 
at the ferry of the Nile, she is compared to Xerxes abandoning 
Greece, — though from w^hat circumstances of similarity, con- 
fess ourselves unable to perceive. Luckily, however, she finds 
the Hebrew leader at home, who receives her with all tlie cour- 
tesy of a kind laodlord, and beguiles the evening like an eloquent, 
amusing and instructive companion. He legaJes her first w ith a 
short liistory of the universal deluge ; and then, by an easy transi- 
tion, describes his own flight into the land of Midian, his courtship 
of Jethro’s daughter, and his subsequent felicity in a conjugal 
.•^tatc. Of all these enchanting passages, it is hoyojid our power 
to give more than a scanty fragment to tiie reader; but he may 
take our word for it, that the wdiolc conversation is cxceedinglv 
edifying. 

Pharaoh, in dismissing the princess, tlnis abuses her — 

* ! avaunt ! 

Anfwer me not, but fpeed thy banifiM fleps 
To Geflien ; — lhame and forrow \vith thee go. — 

Kc ccab’d ; and with imperial, grave deporr, 

Thermntis made obeifance, and withdrew', 

And call’d tid attendant damfels to fultain 
Her fetblentfR, and bent to Gofhen’a meads 
Her fleps. The dialing amplitude of N»le, 

Soon they arrived, and foou in fragile batk 
Ferried the flream ; in humiliation lik*? 

(But how unlike in virtue) Ferfia’a King, 

Xerxes, from Salamis, through Thracian wild**, 

\Vith labour huge efcap’d o’er Hdlefpont, 

Dcfpairing flvd. Debark’d, they fuon attained 
Th’ abode of Mofes ; him (the tumult qurii’d) 

In evening meditation lone tlicy found, 
lie flarted at thtir euirar ce, ani ari^azed 
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Beheld the royal dame. With love and awe 
To henefaftreis, as to parent due. 

He hailed to falute her, and inquire 
What chance had prompted, cloudy or ferene, ^ 

Her fudden comin^r. She in grief exclaimed ; 

With age, with angiiiih, weary and o’erfpent, 

Outcaft 1 come—* *♦♦***# 

Thermutia ended ; and with earneft words, 

Cordial til weWome, MolVs thus replied. — 

Here, then, thy country and thy fervants find. 

Much honour’d priacefs; here refide, atid rci^n 
OVr willing heart'-. Heaven’^ treafured comfort, all 
Wah balm of bleiTing, wait thtv, and aifuage 
Kach earthly panp^. Yc Icmale train, refi>c; 

And through the manfiou all things fo difpofe, 

As hell your royal miflrefs may allure 
'To due refection, nr relloring deep. — 

Immediate they withdrew. ’ See, S:c. See. — Book VT. I. v;?". 

After noticing thus imperfectly the subject and characters of 
Exodus, it still remains to consider, in the third place, tlie poet's 
narration, or the manner of his co.mmiinicating the story, toge- 
tJier with the style or diction. With respect to the former of 
these circumstances, viz. the manner of inq')arting the story, we 
tliirik he has greatly the advantage of some of the? greatesr mas- 
ters of epic poetry, in one particular. In compliance with tht*^ 
vulgar concern for the distresses of otlters, which plumes itself* 
on the name of sympathy, it has been usual for epic poets to k:ep 
their readers, during two thirds of their perform ancv-^, in p.'rpe- 
tual anxiety for the fate of the poor hero; who, before he gets 
Ins business accomplished, is so beleaguorM and beset by whai: 
they call the nodus^ or dilUcuIty of his situation, that we see him 
er\cIosed, like a reel in a bottle, with scarce the Jiope or possi- 
bilitv of release. How diiTcrently Mr Hoyle lias treated his hero, 
the reader (if he can read, to use the words of Martinus Scriblc- 
rus) will di-^cover in the course of these thirteen books. So dex- 
terously is the story managed, that our heart’s case is never for a 
moment disturbed. Storms, plagues, disasters and dililcultics 
sound in our ears like the rain pattering on the windows of the 
castle of indolence, only to make our slumber more secure. For 
Hebrew or for Gentile, for man, woman, ilevll or sorcerer, we 
never breathe a sigh, or are defrauded of a single tear. All is 
comfort and tranquillity in the calm creation of Mr Hoyle ; and 
the excellent treatise on Whist by his illustrious synonim, is fiillv 
as likely to betray the reader into unbecoming emotions, asS the 
exemplary Epic of the writer before us. \Ye venture to say 
tlut not the imost abject lover of kings will feel regret for the 

afflicted 
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afflicted majesty of Egypt j nor !s there a whig in the country 
zealous enough for the cause of liberty, to p;int for the deliver- 
ance of the Hebrews^ as their servitude is painted by'Mr Hoyle. ‘ 
It is laudable and salutary to read and cultivate acquaintance with ~ 
such authors in these perturbed and sentimental times. Who 
would not prefer sobriety to intoxication, — the security of the 
money-holder to the tumult of the gamester, — the calm dignity 
of a mind at rest, to the foolish excitement which romantic readers 
call the joy of grief, and words that harrow up the soul ? 

With regard to diction, our poet's style is the most perfect 
model that could be imagined for seconding the lulling magic of 
his muse; — ^it breathes the very spirit of repose. Such maybe 
called, perhaps, only the negative merits of this excellent per- 
formance. We shall not dispute about words ; but we think, 
they are positive qualities, and only such as Herculean labour 
could achieve \ at least, if we may judge of the poet’s labour by 
our own. 

The last object of attention in an epic poem criticized on re- 
gular principles, is the moral. That of the work before us is in 
the highest degree just .’ml interesting^ It is, we think, that 
people oppressed on account of their religion, will be supported 
by Providence in their endeavours after emancipation j and that 
bloody tyrants are apt to come to an untimely end. The first, 
we think, has a direct reference to the case of the Irish Catholics. 
The second, we imagine, to be intended for the use of Bonaparte. 


Art. VIJ- Letters from England. By Don Manuel Alvarez 
EsprieiJa, Translated from the Spanish. 3 vol. London. 
Longman 3c Co. 1807. 

^^His appears to us to be pretty evidently the work 

of some cxnerienced English bookmaker : and by no means 
a despicable specimen of th*: progress which hasb^fen made in that 
laudabk ar. The iiMne of Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, in the 
title-page, is no doubt placed there, however, for very useful pur- 
poses. We have of late been so overrun with travel ji, tours, wtrlks 
and joiirrta!s,.rhTougi' every nooM and corner of the island, and they 
have bet^n jrt-eseiJted to the public in such a variety of fomte and 
styles, — picturesque, senttmentai,sgricultural and evang^Heaf, that 
it was harrJly pns:“jible any longer to attract attention tog^orks of 
this uescrytiun, by etfort of native ingenuity. Observations on 
ottrW n ciiiU!»l*'y by a stranger or foreigner, on the other hand, ne-* 
vet fail to exciti cur'odty, and obtain at lettl a tempdfery circtife'^ 

* ' ' ntsm! 
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tion. We are all anxious to know what other people say of us ; 
and are apt to suppose, perhaps not very erroneously, that wc 
gain a new knowledge of familiar objects, by seeing them with 
the eyes of a stranger. This alone would afford a sufficient 
temptation to the deception which has here been attempted ; but 
the ingenious person who practises it has many other advantages. 
He is enabled, in the first place, to fill up his pages with a series 
of trifling and familiar details, that never could have been tolerat- 
ed in his own character. He has, besides, much greater latitude 
and freedom allowed him, if he chooses to discuss the more de- 
licate subjects of politics an.l religion 5 and if he brings his hero 
from a part of the world where we can reasonably suppose him 
to be ignorant of the arts and refinements and peculiar manners 
of our country, he can very successfully employ him in exposing 
the follies and vices that have been introduced with these refine- 
ments. This is adnsirably exemplified in the Lettres Persannes of 
Montesquieu. 

The author before us has made amph use of the first of 
these privileges ; and has contrived to fill a large portion erf his 
book with such trifling and minute descriptions of the inns, 
roads, stages, &c. as would have been quite iusufferabld and ri- 
diculous in his own person. What English man, tra veiling in his 
own country, would be allowed to enlighten the minds of his 
countrymen with such information as the following? * They 
burn earth coal every where ; it is a black shining stone, very 
brittle, which kindles slovily, making nrach smdke and much 
ashes ; but as all the houses are built with chinmies, it is neither 
unwholesome nor disagreeable. ' — * The hearth is furnished with 
a round tar to move the coals, a .sort of forceps to arrange them, 
and a small shovel for the cinders ; all of ,'ron, and so :>haped 
and polished as to be ornamental. Besuh s these, there is what 
the]^ call the fender, which is a little moveable barrier, either of 
brass or polished steel, or sometimes of wire printed green and 
capt with brass, to prevent the Jive embers fropi fahing or. the 
floor. ' In this manner, every article of househoM fu"n»>tti"e is 
described ; and wc have equally full accounts of '0-=*. d>de‘’'ent 
of travelling, with a most nccuiate descTiptioo jf ah ^he 
varl^ijps of stage-coaches, mail-cpache?, loug-coacJiei., 

To:*maintain the chatacter of Spaniard, Don Manuel is of 
course represented as a most 'jealous member of the Holy Ca- 
< 3 iolic C^lfch, which naturally affords the author ^'^t: opportUr 
*ity of nShg many pages with lamentations c\cr the ^nipcvable 
heresy whicJi prevails in our unhappy country : I*ut, ewpC 
abling. him to spin out his book to the requisite le ngth yath Ae 
least possible exertion of intellect, it serves no otl purpose ei- 
to himsdf or his reader, as it ucceasa:.!} t X'd. j ah ^ree dis- 

f.ussiott 
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rnssion on the nature and temlcncy of the Establishment, and 
harmonizes very ill with the tone of philosophical liberality and 
intrepid reasoning which is assumed on most other occasions, 
‘I 'he same thing may be said Vith regard to his political remarks j 
although, in the variety of miscellaneous discussions which oc- 
cur in these volumes, enough is said to convince us, that the au- 
thor possesses such a laudable zeal for freedom and love of- peace, 
that liowever w'e may be inclined to differ from him in many spe- 
< uiative points, we are satisfied of his pliilanthropy and the in- 
nocence of his intentions. 

From what we Itave already said, our readers may perceive, 
iiiat we do not think very highly of the plan of this book : in- 
deed, we arc pretty well convinced, that if tlie author l\ad ab- 
stained from all attempt at writing in cltaracter, he would have . 
>'cen much more successful, fie evidently holds the pen of 
:i practised writer ; and though he frequently gives .proofs of a 
had taste in composition, particularly in his attempts at wit, to 
which he is unfortunately too much addicted, yet there are many 
1>assages w'hich display a cenmand of language and power of de- 
‘ocription far above the common pitch \ — we allude particularly to 
the account of an excursion to the Lakes, w’hich is (xtremely well 
<‘xecuted, and, in our opinion, by far the best part of the book. 

Of his powers of reasoning we cannot speak very highly : he 
goes to the bottom of nothing ; when his subject leads him to dis- 
<juss any of the nicer points of political cconojiiy, or any subject 
M-hicli requires mhiure investigation, or close reasoning, he* is 
^siniformly superficial and declamatory, and, at the same rime, de- 
iivors Ills opinions in the most dogmatical and peremptory nvan- 
iier. He belongs indeed, on the whole, rather .to the sentimental 
^han to the reasoning class of composers*, lie ivS continually en- 
\cighing against tlie present constitution of society, and holds in 
■;he greatest abhorrence all those great commercial and manufac- 
ruring establishment*^, which, ‘ while they enable the rich to revel 
in all kinds of luxurious enjoyment, infaJlibiy tend to sink the 
great mass of the community into a state of the most abject sla- 
very and misery.’ Accordingly, whenever he approaches any 
great manufacturing town, instead of any expression of admi- 
T.ition at the wonderful exertions of ingenuity and industry 
uh^ch are there displayed, we are sure to be presented with a 
Lii.hly coloured and most lumentable picture of the miscrv and 
into Avhich a great portion of the inhabitants are plunged, 
in consequence of their hateful and pernicious pursuits ; and tluj 
cert-tin und total ruin of the country is most emphatically de- 
n-ounced, if vve arc* nud enough to continue tliis system. But, his 
-disconieiit hi not coniiiied to the remarks on our trade and conil 

nicrce : 
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inercc : the same querulous tone is kept up in his observarions on 
all our institutions. All this is the more provoking, as he never 
once deigns to give us the least glimpse of the clue by which we 
may escape from the labyrinth of error in which we are now in- 
volved ; and, after having exerted himself to show the darkness 
of the dungeon which we have dug for ourselves, he very hii- 
snanely leaves us to grope our way-out of it, the best way we 
can. In short, lie seems to have no very clear views on the sub- 
ject ; and finds it, of course, a much easier task to point out rlit* 
evils of our siruiition, than to suggest any scheme for its improve- 
ment. 

We shall not attempt to give a minute account of these vo- 
lumes; but we shall give a slight sketch of their miscellaneous 
contents, and make such extracts, as may enable our readers to 
judge for theuvselves, of their general merits, and style of exe- 
cution. 

Our traveller lands at Falmouth in spring 1H02, accompanied 
by an English gentleman, whose remarks, in the course of tho 
journey, are of essential service ; as, without this assistance, the 
knowledge he displays of the country he passes through, would 
have been quite out of character. The first sixty pages are oc- 
cupied with an acegunt of their journey to London, in which no- 
thing very striking or interesting occurs : it is chielly made up 
of djsscriptions of the toads, inns, and modes of travelling ; 
wliich, as M’e have already hinted, are iiisuftcTably minute and 
trifling. 'File whole ts narrated in a rather lively, but peit and 
flippant manner; and enlivened with a variety of little storiei 
and anecdotes, apparently gleaned from some of their volubj- 
hostesses. In the very first letter, there is a siring of them, 
which we will quote, as a specimen of fheir general merit. 

* A tnadman not rjinny yejrs ago caniecl his wife hci€ at low water, 
landed her on the rock, and rowed away in fpoit ; nor did he return 
till her danger as well as fear had become extreme. Some time fince, the 
pried of this place was applied to to bury a certain petfnn from tlie ad- 
joining county. “ Why, John,” Lid he to the fexton, we buried 
this man a dezen years ago : ” and in fad it appeared, on referring to 
the bucks of the church, tliat hif funeral bad been regiftered ten )t\5i i 
back. He liad been bed- ridden and in a Hate of dottage duMiii/ all 
that time ; aud his heirs had made a mock burial, to avoid certahi legal 
forms and expenfes which would clfc have been nectflary to enable them 
toieccive and difpofe of his rent?. I was alfo told another anecdote cf 
an inhabitant of this tovi'n, not ucwuriby of a floic : — his houfc was on 
fire ; it contained his wliole property j and when he h)und it was iu 
vain to attempt faving any thing, he went upon ihc ncarctl hill anti 
matjc a drawiui; of ihe conflagration ‘.-—an adir.iruble iidlance of Englifli 
phlegm 1 * r. 5, C\ 
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There are many examples of the affected livelineaa^ «idIcon« 
ccited torn of expression, ixrhich marks the close of the follow- 
iijg extr^t : — we hope our readers, will be aatisAed witji tliis^ 

* The perpet/iai ffir and buftle in thi« inn 19 as furpriiing aa st is 
weariTofne. Doors opening and Ihutting, bells rioging, roiees catting 
to the waiter from every quarter, while he cries ** coming ** tp One 
room, and bitfries aw jy ti' another. Every body is in a .huiay hffc f 
eiihtr they are going off in the packets, and arc haftenii:^ tbcfr pre^- 
rations to embark ; or they have jiiff arrived, and are impatient tO be 
on the road homeward. Every now-and-then a carriage rattles up ; to 
the door with a rapidity which makes the very houfe Jhake* The man 
who cleans the b<>f>t 8 is running in one direction, the barber with his 
powder bag in another: here goes the barber’s boy with his hot water 
and razors ; there combes the clean linen from the wafherwon^U ; anS 
the hall is full of porters and Tailors bringing in luggage, or bearing it 
away : — ^now you hear a horn blow becaufe the poft ip coming in, and 
in the middle of the night you are awakened by another becaufe it is 
going cur. Nothing is done in England without a noife ; and yet noife 
is the only thing they forget in the bill i ’ 1. 6, 7. 

description of the country, and the different towns they 
pass, we believe to be tpierably correct ; but we shall not detain 
our readers with any account of places so very generally known : 
the descriptions are by no means diffuse or tedious, and we ac- 
company the travellers without any sense of fatigue. We must 
confess, however, we are frequently annoyed with the author’s 
unlucky passion for jokes s he never loses an opportunity of in- 
troducing them ; and they are very often in ratlier a vulgar taste. 
For instance, in speaking of Bridport, he says the neighbour- 
hood is so proverbially productive of hemp, that when a man 
is iianged, they have a saying, that he has been stabbed with a 
Bridport Dagger. And again, on his approaching London, it is 
remarked, that the country had once been a forest, but has now 
no other nvood remaining than a few gibbets / which last ingenious 
witticism, we suspect, he borrowed from a certain auctioneer, 
who, in selling a piece of land, described it as beautifully adorn- 
ed with hanging woods ; which, the enraged purchaser found to 
be rio other than tlie useful machines above mentioned. We now 
reach London ; and confess we were under great apprehensions 
of being obliged to follow our traveller through the vast fidd of 
description that is now at once opened to him ; we were, how- 
ever,* agreeably disappointed, on finding only a very short account 
.4of the general appearance of the city, and a lively picture of the 
nibyipg scenery^ the wqnderful concourse of people, and the ac- 
tivity and bustle which pervades every corner. The opulence 
and splepdour of shops, it is justly observed^j is particularly 
stinking to foreigners, and give them the highest, idea qf the im- 
’*ichcs of the metropolis. 

It 
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It te impossible to follow the wnt&t throngli the great 
WJ|viat}r w matter which he has j^umbled together in the remain- 
ing of the first volume* &cept a visit to St PaurSf West- 
minster MAejf St Jameses, and Drury Lane theatre, there are 
few notices of our public buildings or places of entertainment. 
The account of St Paul’s, on the whole, is dull ^ though the fol- 
lowing short statemem, of the general effect of the view from tlie 
|lOp» on the mind of our sentimental Iberian, is rather a favourable 
specimen cS the style which England has lately condescended to 
borrow from Germany. 

* I would have climbed St Paufs, if it liad been only to fee London 
below me, and though there had been nothing beautiful or 
fubli^ in the view : few obje<^8, however, are fo fublime, if by 
blimity we underfiand that which completely fills the imagination to the 
utmoft meafure of its powers, as the view of a huge city thus feen at 
once houfe-roofs, the chimneys of w^hich formed fo mapy turrets ; 
towers and fteeplos ; the trees and gardens of the inns of court, and the 
diftant fquares forming fo many green fpots in the map ; Wefiminfler 
Abbey on the one hand with Weftmirifter Hall, an obje(Si fcarcely lefs 
confpicuous ; on the other the Monument, a prodigious column worthy 
of a happier occafion and a Icfs lying infeription ; the Tower and the 
mails of the (hipping rifing behind it ; the river with its three bridge® 
and all its boats and barges ; the (Ireets immediately within view black* 
•ned with moving fwarms of men, and lines of carriages. To the north 
were Hampflead and Highgate on their eminences, fouthward the Surry 
hills. Where the city ended it was impofiible to dittinguifli ; it would 
have been more beautiful if, as at Madrid, the capital had been ctreum- 
feribed within walls, and the open country had commenced immediately 
without its limits. In every dire^lion the lines of boufes ran out as far 
as the eye could follow tfiem ; only the patches of green were more fre- 
quently interfpei-fed towards the extremity of the profpedl, as the lines 
diverged further from each other. It was a fight which awed me and 
made me melancholy. 1 was looking down upon the habitations of a 
million of human beings ; upon the fingle fpot whereon were crowded 
togetlier n^ore wealth, more fplendour, more ingenuity, more worldly 
wifdom, and, alas ! more worldly blindnefs, poverty, depravity, difhonefty 
and wretchednefs, than upon any otlier fpot in the whede habitabl^ 
earth. ' 11. 14, 15. 

The following remarks on the bad effect produced by windows 
in our buildings in the Grecian style, we think quite just. * But 
the architecture of the ancients is altered, and materially injured 
by the alteration, when adapted to cold climates, where it is ne- 
cessary when the light is admitted to exclude the air ^ the win- 
dows have always a littleness, always appear misplaceo } they are 
holes cut in the wall; not, as in the GothL - natural and essen- 
tial parts of the general structute.’ Drury Lane theatre is mi- 
nutely described^ and due praise is bestowed on our two most 

celebrated 
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celobraM ^ pc^fiRiTOreaPsS; *Keftible: atTd^Mrs'Sld.d<m$stv 

ledged degeneracy of the drama is attributed to 4 %r^|MFC|^Mb!n^ 

size of OUT thff'atres; ‘ The finer tme^ €i 

criminated,* nor the finer movements of 'the 

ed from t 3 »e front, hardly from the mitidie of ' A'e 'hoW^i" 

thors therefore substitute what is called broad fartfe* fet^ 

comcdv ; their jests are made intelligible by grimice4‘ 

Sf)rt of mechanical wit which can bo seen; comefty'fe*fnidfe^^^i^^^ 
of trkk, and tragedy of processions,' pageants, battles ati:iid''exfifi^ 
sion^. ’ ■ There is, no doubt, much justice in this remi&^'imt 
we cannot receive it as a complete solution of the m^lan^qly 
fact; and it is indeed partly contnidictcd Jby the great ^pjpla^e 
constantly' bestowed* on the two great actors already ^meq, 
wdio certainly do not owe their celebrity to mere stage triejt and 
extravagant grimace. 7 ’he subject is a curious one, and \vprthy 
of more attention than has yet been bestowed on it. 

. He has now leisure to notice the public events of ihe d^y, 
such aSj the change of ministry, and the elevation of Mr Ad- 
dington, qf whom he professes great admiration, and delivers 
a long panegyric on his talents and virtues. - Our readers must 
be coiHentcd with this morceau, ^ Ills enemies have nothh^g 
worse to object against him than that his fatlicr wasS a physictaii* 
'rhey call him Doctor on this account. A minister of healing he 
has truly been ; he has poured bairn and oil into the wounds cf 
bis country, and his country is blessing him. * A whole letter. is 
filled with an account of the trial and execution of Governor 
'VV^^IL; which leads to some observations on the martial law and 
mUUsa^y affairs iof England. We heartily agree with the writer in 
his reprobation bf the cruelty of our military punishments. Tbe 
following description, we are afraid, is not exaggerated. 

• * The <iffeiider is (omet imes fentenced to i^ceive a thoiifand bflies ; — 
a fi^geoa (lands by to feel his pulfe dunng the execution, and <kter<- 
tniue hew lottg the dogging can be continued viithuut killing him* 
.When human nature can iuflain no more, he is remanded to ptifon ; his 
wound, for from the (boulders to the loii>s it leaves him one wound# is 
dceft^^fad.as fooivas it is fuificiently healed to be laid open again in 
tbe l^aih^jnanner, I»e is bmught out to undergo the Temairider of his 
ienten^-' ^iAt)4:*tlnB is repeatedly and openly pradifed in ; a cmipttj, 
where they in, their churches, and in their houfes,' that Bible, in 
fenguagT> which faith,. « Forty (Iripcs may lla judgies 
offender, «nd I. 109,1 lo* ^ 

1 ; W<b agret wtthvhim also in fifs opinion bf th^ miscrablw^tahecif oitr 
pr^nt mtlitary fhrmust isdd; iliat the hltals which ar4; 

hare out for Its iiTiprcvemsiot are; in genera V eith 

common- place|,orndiculouslypueTiie*ai)dab»hrd; 
uhfortunaiic, Ure deliv^r^ in ‘tbe rhost prcs^btift^td^i and 

*' »■ ‘ dogmatical 
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degmttieai irtamMrfc^ Kt> comment m on the tol 

« jqrniin. wmy tn ftciitf any nation Sat evt^ from a^ 

al«rpi*4|i^^4Ml Aioi^i ift to train every fcliootbdy to tke ofe of 

eraifs boya woidd djsGra^im ttetier amafenieui, oimI thaai to the coorfo 
of the iient genetvtwa* evtty man would he a foldiet. England bight 
th^dkfyi not alone, but the d^hole C<^tuient leagued ^tU 

eveo if the inma^able jpoj^h between this haj^y Uland tud ib 
eueyoy weie filled u|^* This wilT he done tooner or later, for England 
inijiifl; bei^’^ I’a armed nation* Kow long it will be before bet Kgilla<* 
tors Wlfl di&over thiS} and how long when they hare difcotered it, be« 
fore they wiQ dare to afi upon it, that iH befbfe they will con&nt to part 
WttK the power of alarming the people, which th^ hate fbtind fo conve-i 
nient, it would be idle to conjedare* * I. iiy, ti8* 

Can any man in htv Senses slfriously beliete, &at if all tho 
schoolboys in the kingdom were to abandon batS and balls, and 
amtire themselves, in their leisure hours, in learning the ush of 
arms, the next genei^tion would be at all more likely to be Sol<« 
diers, or the nation more ^artike i After a residence of a COU^ 
pie of months in London, our traveller seta out on another iotira 
ney, He first goes in thd 8tage*coach to Oxford* HiS mbw>^ 
travellers are ot course introduced to our acquaintaitce. We ard 
then presented with this delectable spedmen of their eOnirersaA 
tion. 

ji ^ The good lady g 5 ife us her whole hiftoty before we aitivied at thd 
of the firft ftage } — how (he had been to fire her filler who lived id 
the Borough, and was now returning home } that flie b4d been to both 
the playhoufes) Aftley’s amphitheatre, and tile Royal dacuS; had 
foen the crown aUd the lions at the Tower, and the vdetdi^nbat Eiseiei 
^ChanM t and that on the night of the ilhimbation fiie had been ouft 
till ha& after two o’clock, but never could get within fight qf Qt* 
to’s boufe* I found that it raifed me coufidembly in her eftuoat^ 
when 1 affured her that I bad been more fortvnate, lOtd bad a^oally 
£m it* She then execrated all who did not hhe the peace | tbld md 
inhat the price of bread had been duringihr war, and how it had &dWa 9 
Wkpvefied a hope that Hollands and French brandy wouldfaB aUo 1 fpohu 
With oompi^ncy of Bonnipmu as HtXf calbdhini, ^ ailed ndwthbr 
we l^ved mm sa well in qur country aa tbo peapb in SnglmK} loved 
king Oeqrgc* On my tefiing her that I wcin H^iasdi eota Fhenoh- 
muth Ike aoeommodated her cqncsriistkni acvcimlniglyi find it was n 
gqwd thing to'oo at pcaoo with Spmn, hreaofe annatto and 

jar raifins came finom that Ociuntry } and boW 9pai!|i(h llqunriosf 

wamad% at4if the wcr’n’a FapiOn,^ mid iwVar imm m the Bi« 
Ue* notbhme me fer bmiftfag'yf b fimpM, if 1 fay 

nra nnfivfrs wm fe4atiafitfhMry ahat t ptalad paruke of fast 

^Vken tired of the company tobidfe, kt takes bis? seat on *b«? 

vob*xi. NO* 39* &b roof 
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roof qf the coach, an4 gires us some |ittle sketches of smniOrr, 
mixed with anecdotes about the coachman. On Ox- 

ford, we have good descriptions of most of rile prioapi4cf4Hies, 
walks, nrdenS, &c. with a minute account of the'enstnu^o^enri 
mode of living of the students ; but a very meagre and edOSatis- 
factoty one of the present state of learning and science at rids 
celebrated seminary. Indeed, we have hardly a word dn &e sub- 
ject i though we cannot help thinidng it wonld have heegb quite 
as acceptable to his learned correspondent, as riie loiw "aeeottot 
we are presented with of their kitchens, dinners and Sresbfstts, 
or even the following description of the eknn at Balkri, winch 
we are tempted to extract as a specimm of the absurd minute- 
ness to which our author sometimes descends. 

* Thdr chain are, beyond companfon, the a^eft in which I ever 
late down, though made entirely of wood : the (eats are llightly con- 
cave from fide to fide t I know not how elfe to deferibe their peculia- 
rity of conftmAion $ yet fome thought and fome experience muft have 
twen requifite to hai^ attamed to thar perfoAion of eafinefv ; and there 
may he a fecret in the form which I did not difeover. * II. 67. 

However, in another part of the book, wliile on a visit to 
Cambridge, he makes some observations, from winch we may 
gather his opinion of both universities. 

< I inquired what were the real advantages of thefe inftitutions to the 
country st huge, and to the individuals vriio iludy in them. ** They 
are this ferviee, ” he replied, *' to the country at large, that th^ 
are the great fchools by which eilabhihed opinions are inculcated afid 
perpetuated. I do not know that men gain much here, yet it is a to. 
gnlw and e&otial part pS our fyftem of education ; and they who have 
Snt gone through h, always fed that their edneatinn has been deiktrte. 
A knowledge of the world, that is to fay, of our world, and of the men 
in it, la gained here ; and that knowledge remains vVh^ Greek Und 
Gemneay are forgottea. ’* I aiked him which was the heft of the two 
nnivnfitiM t he aufwered, that Cambridge was as much fuperior to Chu 
find, as Oxford was to Sshmsnes. I coidd not forbear uniliDg at his 
fisaleof depnsdatum : be perceived it, and begged my pardon, ftqdag, that 
he as Ustle intended to undervalue the eftabklbmentt of. my country, as 
t(> orcnste the one of which he was himfdf a member. ** We itfe bad 
enough, *' .ftid.he, •• Heaven knows ; but not fo bad as Oxfiud* They 
are now uttempring to mutate us in Ibme of thofe pdnts tvherds riio 
adsnnuw oU <onr part is too notorious to be difputed. eifidk mny 
he,laet<ia another generation {—meantime the inutatkm is a cain4Boa 
flf farinioiitjr. ** fl. >95— S97* 

To rite q^stkm, wberiier we might regard the ontvefbiries ah 
the scats Of learnmg and rim Mows, we have the foHdwittt pafw 
ticulMf smart krismer. * As for ^ Mlties, Sir, yea him tra- 
versed the banks of the Cam, and masfthnew whetbeffwlsavn 

'sten 
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nl^yans^er^’j^ir id^j^tibn. ’ He 

^ Ore^k and Latin which are 

ones alk>> after tke ne^^ |iod mpft 
tw^' lar Of Ieamin|r, fuch as i^ requited 

jMWjwffe ofiteitjoiV theie » much j — ^beyond it, except/ in ma- 
‘ '1[h this 6nljr ftiare th® commofi degenenmy* *11ie 


;nbfie/ 


wiinii *Gog‘4m4 Mi^gog are to come, \he 
rwit nf stgOtHQ ba^ dwindled to iach litfli^ntfs, that a fhoe of one 
of thk l^lwGbt Mietation will 6m them for a hoti&« If this prophecy 
tymcaf of the inteBoftUal diminution of the fpecies, Oog and Magog 
imay jpendBie espe^Ufd in the neig^i^uihoodof their ^own hilk 
** The truth is, Sir,^^ he continued, ^that the iuftitutioiis of men 
grow old Dial like thnmfelm, and* likfwoanea^a^ ihelaft to per- 

ceive their own decay. IViiai uoiverfitijes were the only fchools of 
iMDtDg, they.lOmOt great aod important utility; as foon as there 
wat otWs, they ceafedto be the h^, bttauife their forms were' pre* 
fortbed, and they eould adept no improveasent till long afta it was gt-« 
nerally acknOwMged. There am hther caufes of decIine^-^We edu- 
cate for only one profeiSan< when coHegea were* founded, Aat Oiw waa 
the moft inj^itant ; it is now no longer fo ; they who m deftined for 
the others find it necefiary to ftmiy eiCi^liei^.Bod it hegma to 
cw*ed thiav tbw if oat a oei^effiv, Ai^ lipan tha niad» • Tfatf niigbt be 
nanedied. We have prafeWt of cv«ry thing, 'who bajd theilr fituations* 

and do • lo £4u>b«igh, the inc^int of tte ]proie&rAepeo4i 
ppgo hif tftmaof { and, ia c^pi^utiKie, the icfriitatiMi of that 
ut|' if ihat Engiiihmen think it necdSu, to finifli their e^n»r 

don bfipawg a rear Smn* Thrf Itfiro ihlill^ fgeti^hrfica there, 
and earn 'aioiia thaii the, lafnt, imitiiHeh aa it if better to he 
enaty *’ II. « ^. 

On. k»«ins. Oxford, vt pi^noti^ tbioogb Wormtee to Bit* 
nunghadi: <tM aiigoantiwe of hkb jdace «hd ^ ManclMwtor, 
whteb he aherthr wer visii% itiiMlI' «nl$^ ll*e mhat mchmehdy 
tnagro is ^ MM^nttew'^of XlWi |tfnMWi3 Alrirek Kajuru^ta. 

of the umoofiiicturing 
tl^T'^tib^ef'&isehSM 
df'fheie 


h#*e* aln*uhf a«tI«M lii 

a bikkii A Akdiliibii^wn ^ 

ni) I aiKi no mws iiiiw’ian j 
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cident to l^uni^n nature^ is a position whkk weom 
be denied. To divert the course of industry from one dumtatl 
into another, w^ld be of no avail } it wouM thaMe 0 A but 
could not alter the nature npr dimM^h Ae quinSty ^ 

Tlierc is, no doubt, mtKh truth hi the meh^holy pictiite 
is here presented to u$, of the wretched state of the Imsrer elm 
6 f labourers $ and it is drawn with much force and ftreling. 
following extract wiU explain our autkor^s ideas on the street, 
and at the same time afford a good Specimen of that Idmd if de- 
clamatory' eloquence in which he exeels, and of which there are 
many examples in these volumes. 

* We purebafe Eqgliib clotb^ Eoghdi mufimSf Englifli baltsnS; lie* 
sad admire the excellent fktU with which they are fabricated^ atid won- 
der tl^at from fiidi a diftance they can be afibrded to uaat fo low a price, 
and think what a happy country is England f A happy country indeed 
k 18 for the higher orders ; no where have the rich many enjoyments, 
no where have the ambitious fo fair a field, no where have the ingenious 
Ibch eaooorageincnt, no u^ere have the intelle&ual fuch advantages ; 
but to talk of EpglHh happinefe, k like talking of Spartan freedom,-— the 
^luts are overlooked, la no other country can inch riches be acquir- 
ed by commerce ; but it is the one who grows rich by the labour of the 
hundred. The hundred-r^human beings like liimfelf, as wonderfully fa- 
Ihiontd by pature, gifted with the like capacities, and equally made for 
immortality, are fecrificed body and foul. Horrible as it muft needs ap- 
pear^ the affertmq is true to the very letter* They are deprived in 
Ihildbood of all inftruAipn and all enjoyment ; of the iports in which 
chQdhbod mftinftively indulges, — of firem air by day, and of natural fleep 
ifty night. Tbdr heahh phyfied and moral is alike deftroyed ; they die 
dir diieafeS in^ed by unremitting tafc work, by confinement in the 
knpure atmo^ere of crowded rooms, by the particles of metallic or 
^gik&le dull; which they are continuaHy inhaling ; or tb^ live to gi>ow 
Up withotft deoehey, without comfort, and without hope, without mo- 
Alf,' without rdigiou, and 'without flmme, and bring forth flaves like 
'thdtnfelves to tread in the fiime path of mifery. 

^ The dprelHugs of the'hbouring tnanufsAurers are in otrrpW (Iroett 
bldcked,iip foam %Iit and air, not (as in a«ur oqiiutr|) to ex* 
oMe gh jofiipportable ’but wwtod together, 

\mni is of vali^i Ihst mom for light Ind m p^n(4 be affp>^dtd 
Cbem^ HeXfjf i« ^ grtat proporifoa of ^ poor lodge !n 

eslWv d»mp and datlt, where kind of filth i» &%ed to 

m exertipps of 4<>»>5«fc carr ogp eseif mak^ foch Koipea 
Ifhsfe plaiqcs gre fo mi^y fljT fofo^ipu 5 apd fW poor 

fo l^ri^ low;us ave tauxly jmr nnw wkwt^an fofoaious fever lOioug 
meib,r**-a pmpe of theiV own, leavei ^ne hdbUatidns of the rich* 
like a'Gofoen of rlesnfinefii and cotpfoii:, 'ddgifited* 

« Weakh flows st|to thef boudtrjV biit tpvf does it dbcolile'^tbeiti i 
equally and hcalthfi<ny tbropgh the "Whole fyftetu ; it Fprodts into 

wens 
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And iind cfilkfii tti snairifctis Which (ti^rve and palfy the 

^ The indeed ralfes thillioM, eoWt ^ ^^rdy a« it 

tlifed tIMilfavtds m lb« dtaya of Elizabeth : the Aetfopolta l< fia timet 
tM fiha WMth it Ml a ceatuey ago ; it has nearly doubled during the 
iMTefent trigfi B a draulhsd eamagei drive about the ftrceti of Lcmooi 
thm genefatiom ago^ there were not an hundred ; a thouTand 
haekrrey cpacl^ are liednfed in the fame city, where at the fame diT« 
tehee of lime there wae not otje i they whofc grandfathers dined at noon 
woodey trenchere, and upon the produce of their own farme, fie 
down tl^ light of waxen tapers to be iierved upon filver, and to paN 
take of delicacies from the four quarters of the globe. But the num- 
ber of the poor> and the fuffeiingi of the poor, have continued to in* 
creafe : the pricc^ of every thing which they confumc hai always been 
advancing; and the price of labour, the only commodrty whichrthey 
have to difpofe of, remains the fame. Workhoufes are eredled in one 
place, and InfirmarieB in another; the poor-rates increafe in proportion 
to the taxes ; and in times of dcarfh, the rich even purchafe food, and 
retail ir to them at a i educed price, or fiipply them with It gratuitonily ; 
frill every year adds to their number. Necefrity is the mother of crimes ^ 
new priions are built, new puniihments cnn6led ; but the poor become 
year after year more numerous, more miferable, and more depraved ; and 
this is the inevitable tendency of the mdnufafturing fyftem.^ iL 14^, 

— M9- ^ .... 

Leaving with pleasure scenes so little congenial to his Teehng*?, 
our traveller proceeds by the canal to Chester, where a visit to 
ithe jail leads h^m to make some remarks on the state of the penai 
laws, and the excellent administration of justice in England. lie 
suggests the following improvements-*-* That a pleader should bf 
permitted fo defend the prisoner, as well as one to accuse him : 
where the innocence of the prisoner is praved, he ought to be 
indemnified for the losses he has sustained, and the expenses he 
has incurred by his imprisonment and trial : where he is convict* 
ed, the e\pcn<ie <rl bnngu.g him to justice ought to fall upon the 
public, not upon the iiklividual prosecutor, already a sufferer by 
the offence- ’ The first and the last of these regulations have 
long been established in Scotland. The difficulty of distinguish- 
ing arauittal from proof of absolute Innocence, makes us hesitate 
as to tne practicability of the s:cOiid, 

Out next stage is Liverpool ; of which we have a short de- 
^criptlotU Just praise is bostowbd on the liberality and enterprize 
of the merchants ; and literature is said to be in an uncommonly 
state for a commercial town ; in proof of which, we 
)tave an acqpuiijt of theii Ath'enmnm, a public library and read- 
ing room, which was set on foot by two of the inhabitants, and 
in * c^e day t^ulhcienc funds were subscribed to establish the 
^nest iiAStitutiozi of the kind in fhe kingdom. ’ 

B b 3 ' We 
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We flow. fxocBed to Kendal^ and c^me.tikrftliiffi il(iomMd 4he nit 
mafitic scetx^ about the Laloss^ a»f wbicb wt kave an idimraUd 
description in the aucceeding fifty or BfUfj^pagea. >We 
our traretler with great pleasure throogiiotit the whole of this 
excuraion: the narrative is very lively and entMaining* 'TBH 
subject appears to be quite congenial to the taste the writer, 
who shows a delicate perception *of the sublimity attd picturesque 
beauty of this delightful region. We bestow on d^is part of the 
book our Unqualified praise ; and recommend it to our readers 
as the best account we have met with of a part of the Countty 
which has been the subject of so many volumes of description. 
Wc would willingly make ample extracts, but our limits must 
confine us to the following. 

^ We walked once more at evening to the Lake fide. Immediately 
oppofite the quay ih a littlcMiland with a dwclling^houfe upon it. A 
few years agt^ it was hideoufiy dibfigured with foits and batteries* a iham 
church, and a new druidical temple, and, except a few fir trees, the whole 
was bare. The prefent owner has done all which a man of tafte could do 
in removing tbeie deformiticb ; the church is conveited into a tool-houfe, 
the forts dcmoHlhed, the batteries difmantled, the ftoncs of the druidi- 
cal temple employed in forming a bank, and the whole ifland planted. 
There is fomethiiig in this place more like the fcencs of enchantment 
in the books of chivaUy, than like any thing in our ordinary wdrld 
building, the exterior of which promifed all the conveniencts and elegan- 
cies of life, furroupdtd with all ornamental trees, in a little ifland the 
whole of which is one garden, and that in this lovely lake, girt round 
on every fide with thefe awful mountains. Immediately betiind it is the 
long dark wefiern mountain called Brandelow : the contrail between 
this and the ifland, which feemed to be the palace and garden of the 
Lady of the Lake, produced the fame fort of pleafure that a tale of 
enchantment excites, and we beheld it under ciicumitances which height- 
ened its iVonders, and gave the fcenc fomething like the unreality of *a 
dream. It was a blight evening, the fun fbining, and a few white 
clouds banging motioolefs in the There was not I breath of air 
fiirrin]^ ; not a wave— a lipple or wrinkle on the take; fo that it became 
like a great mirror, and reprefented the (hnres, mountains, fky and 
clouds fo vividly, that there was not the flighted appearance of water. 
The great mountain-opeoiag, being reverlcd in the ihadow, became a 
huge aith ; and through that magnificent portal the long vale was feen 
>o,,tween mountains, and bounded by mountain beyond mountainc^l ibis 
10 the watery the diftance perfi^t^as xa tbd adual £ceee; the fiogle 
jhouCes fianding far up in the vale— the fmokc from their cbunrteyi^ 
cvei7 thing the famc-^he fl^adow and the fubftance joining ajt their hfife; 
fo that it was impoffille to di&ingqifh where the reality ended and tlie 
Image began. "As wc flood on the fbore, heaven and the clouds and 
fun fi^caacd lyin^ under ns $ we were looking down ^to a ik;y> as 

heayenly 
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heaven^ and ns, benKtifijI at that overhead ; enountaiDfi, 

having one line of iummk under our feet^ and anotber^above us^ were 
f^fpQlld^brtweeual^rO:fim IL aia-^«4* ^ 

, . Tbobin fUMv^eeafe^^^ the c^ouda grew tb^nner* They. ft,i]|Lcoi)* 
eoaled tbe JUfomiim but now began to adorn the miHfotaiQ^ fa light and 
filvery did they b^ome. Ax. length they deared away from topi^ 
and wc perceived t;baphe,inottntain« whofe jagged and groteiqtite, rbckt; 
we. had fo ipucb> ad^ircdi vras of a pyramidal dbape. That on the.lbiuht 
ern fide of the dale head» which wai of greater magnitude^ and^th^e^t 
fore pTQbably I. though not. appar^dy, of equal heightt had tlire.^ fum- 
tpit^ Theobodfi Abated bn its fide, and feemed to ding to We 
thou^t bur (hore tamer than the oppofite one, till we recoUeded 
the road would not be Vifible from the water ; and J|>refently the moun- 
tain which had appeared of little magnitude or beauty while we palTed 
under it, became, on looking back, the nioft py ramidal of the whole, and 
in one point had a deft fummit like ParnaiTus; thus forming the thtid 
conical mountain of the group, which rofe as if immediately from the 
head of the Lake, the dale being loft. But of all objeds ,the 
was the moft extraordinary. Imagine the whole fide of a mountain, a 
league in length, covered with lopfe ftones* white, red, blue and greep, 
in long ftraight lines as the tofrents had left them, in Iheels and tu 
patches, fometimes broken by Jarge fragments of rocks which had un- 
accountably ftopt in their defeenty and by parts which, being too prt- 
cipitpus for the Hones to reft on, were darkened with moffes,— and every 
variety of form and cdour was reflected by the dark water at ka foot : 
no trees or bufties upou the whole mountain, — all was bare^ but more 
variegated by this wonderful mixture' of colouring than any vegetation 
could have made it. * II. 231 — 33. 

Durir^ the whole of this excursion, we lose sight ahubst en- 
tirely ot the character of foreigner which the writer has undcr^ 
taken to support. . It is quite impossible, we are convinced^ for 
any person, during a transient visit, to acquire the intimate know- 
ledge which is here displayed of every thing connected with the 
country around him, : he not only speaks quite familiarly of the 
names of all the villages and hamlets within Ids view, but no^ 
tices, with an accuracy that could only have been attained by. a 
residence in the neiglibourhood, many pf the changes and altera- 
tions that have taken place during a course of years. t 

Leaving the vicinity of the Lakes, we proceed on our .return 
to the metropolis, through Carlisle, ICork, Durham, &c« No- 
thiite particularly worthy of i^ptiee occuars during the j ' ivncy. 
Webave a short descriptiofn of die two famous cathedrals \ 
the' narrative is, as usual, interspemd with a variety of little 
itorids arid aii^cdotes, some of which ate amusing enough, bpi 
iutrrated, in gerieraL in no very good tadle, ' 

: : ■' ■■■ "Bbi ' •" 
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Once more in Iiondon, he ee^dms it% jgmt^ 

ral speculations. We shall tint 

tracts iffJim hi$ remarkf «m die etatef of theHicnte ^ | 

fats obj^eiyation^ are in genera! i]tiite commonplaceand 
and he ring^ the u^al changes oniiie iirell vem 
ery a^d ^ormption, rotten l^ougha} dec. &c. 

The excessive credulity cf, the people has been a fovourite Uh 
pie with alnjiost all the a4thors wno Imve attempted to ^fiOeafe 
the English character, if it a fact tliat they ate more gencr 
rally swjcct to this ves^ness than their neighwur^ it is a clr^ 
Constance that is not easily to be accounted for. But, contrary 
to the opinion of our trayellert who , boldly asserts * that the great 
mass of the people are as ignorant, and a$ well contented witli 
their ignorance, as any the mi^t illkerate nation in Europe,^ 
we are well convinced that instruction and information is much 
{more generally didused through all ranl^s of people m Great Bri- 
tain than in any other country on the face of. the earth ; besides^ 
DQ.inuipn is more addicted to tnavelhng than the. English; and 
jlheir immensely extended commerce leads a great number in all 
ranks of life to visit foreign countries ^ than which, nothing tends 
^ much to remove those prejudices which are the^ usual s 0 urce$ 
pf credulity. NoW) with these advantages, and many more that 
might be enupierated, such as the freedom of the press, and of 
discussion in theif public assemblies, that they Should continue 
the most credulous and easy to be duped of alj the nations in 
Europe, is certainly most extraordinary, ar*d in our opinion quite 
incretHble. The truth is, this notion seems to arise altogether 
from the circumstaoce of the great number of quacks that mfest 
thif country, and the great and rapid fortunes that hai^e been 
made by some of these impostors. But the great riches of Eng- 
land, and the rapid cirephtion of wealth thrquighout all parts of 
the country, is of itself sufficient to attract these needy adven- 
turers to its diore$ : and when we cqnsider the advantages and 
fidlities adbrde^ them by ^he quick cbmmunication and inter- 
course that ii?mdntaine4 with evety^ part bf the country, and, 
fiboye afU by'm^^ins of the newspapers, to which they chiefly 
trust for the CxteUsipn qf their fame^ tvb need no Iqhger marvel 
at rfieir . predilection for England, and their, untsdmmon si^cess,. 
U^ides, ih^ super^itious belief in (he efjicacyof relics, and. the 
mfsaculous power of thpir tutelary saints, which still maintains 
l?»:grbti«d .,‘ui msnj parts eperilte poweifi^Iy 

doctors.-, drivo tb^ t^ a- pan if th& 
rirdrld wese superstitions no .loRj^r.>preTaif ’t fdriv ii Cit-; 
tainly n jtut remark ijrlikb is ^re (mou4 froiti tke kgeniOus 
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Mii^ W. that ^ 

^yh^6'tl3tef«4ia«.&riaaa , 

. We 7 »t histt ptfs^^tSt with a variety jof aneefto*^ 6f some- of 
tfafe ^ thoae wortbiea^ and> ati att^ifsing bf 

a©me trf thrir trlcfca atitj a>tta of deception ; which 
a full dfetail of that tmtt exteaordfoary of all quatiriteriit^y. file 
theory of anknal toa^etisito^ which', to the diJjgrace 6f I^btOpej. 
not^fi^l^y yeica a^, attracted duch a share of the pubfio attentiok 
He takes tho - paiiis to give us the substance ’of the fecturW of 
Hainauduct ww was the teacher of this new system of physics 
in this country* Bictt we will nor^ by any oxtnA:tSj| attempt to 
draw our .r^erfif atteulio& .to a subject that is happiiy now al- 
lUost entirely forgotten < . 

A large portion of tlm JtHird volume^ on which we now enter, 
is occupied with an account of the different religious sects which 
chiefly prerril in £ngland« We have. a good account of ‘the rise 
and progress of Methodism, and a variety of anecdotes of Wesley 
and Whitfield, the Calvtti.and Luther^ as Our author calls them, 
of this schism. The character and adventures of th'^^e two' per- 
sonages is so very generally known to the public, that it would 
be idle to give any part of their hi^ory here* But the followinjj 
account of one Of the sect, who has chosen to seccde‘ ffom the 
government of iliC general body, presents sUch a curious picture 
of human nature, that wc are tempted to ex:tract it for the amuse- 
ment of our readers* , - 

< Oae of ihefe independent chieftains has pnblifhcd an account of 
himfelf, which Jie call? God the Guar^aa pf the Pbor and the Bank of 
Faith. His name is Williafn Huntington, and< he fiyks himfelf 8. ik 
which fignifles SiniKrr Sa¥ed. 

* The tale which this man teHs is truly curums- He .was t>rigioal}|' 
a coal-heavcr, one of thofe men whole, o<^Upatipft,lj«d fingidar appeat:- 
ance I have noticed jn a foi*mer letter j but finding praying and, preachc 
ing a mqre promifiiig trade* lie ventured, upon the eKptnjmtent of living 
by faith alone ; ' and the experiment has ahfweredf. . The bad t^lent^^ 
and foon obtained hearers. It was cafy to let them kW)w^ without 

jng for cither, that he relied upon |them for food aud,^j|otbii»g4 \ At iiri 
fuppiips canfc in flowIy,^a pound of tea^ and a ‘pound of fiigar at ji 
time, and fdmetimes an ola fuit of clhthes; | As he got more hearers 
they found oiit that it was fbr their credit he' iSiould ' ibake a beticr ap- 
pearance itt the world. If- at dny time thihgj'did hot come whXh thVy 
were. wanted, he prayed for' them, khowlng' well wh^re ' his pra^'Ci'^ 
would be beard. , As a fpecimen, take' a - fey which T Ihall ahh’ex lii 
bis own wit^dsi that tlie original may prove thb truth of thfe tranflati&P, 
which might elfe not unreafonaW/ be 

* Having now had my horfe tor feme time-^ and riding a gfeii^ Aeal 
,|arery week, I foon w^ore my treerhes out, as they were not Ixi to ridb 



^ t tKc ^ MiMthaamt; 4 he iroid^Mib^ 

li^eH { ihouli haine ^ ibfij|>tm^ WmM 

inu my miad, ^ I hadlfdFol««(j.|ft hm 
tkm tftiB kind pro^nce OpdL* < Aiid tjm flidk 
to coter their iiBkedaefB i fixm!| the lo^a etreo 

reach* ’ See. Exod. xx^ii* 4/^ 43. By which and three echa%i^jDliiii^ 
fy, Exek. xH^. 18 1 Ltif^ vL 10 ; and Ler. xru 4.)»* 1 iaw thit it waa 
no erfme to tnenlinn the word hrmUt^ nor the way iik which Gkid feiit 
them to me ; Aaron and his fons bmng clothed entirety by Providenee^; 
and God himlfelf condtfeend^ to give orders wha^. my fluiiild be 
made dl^ 'land bow they (hoiild be cut ; and 1 befievrlte &iiie Oodw# 
defM taine, as 1 tiaft it will appear 10 the IbDowiire hiftOry. 

<* *Tbe fcrtytnre tells us fo cah ho man maftert m one is .otw maft^ 
even Chrift* 1 therefore told my moft tymntifid and ever^dosed Maf* 
ter whai I wanted j and h^ who dripped Adam and'tEre of > tb fig- 
ktred ajeons^ mid ma^ coats of Ikina and clothed theii^ and w£i 
dothea the graft of the fieldt. which to-day is^ and ta^morroiy is caJk in* 
iipthooae% moft ejothie us» or we ihall fpon^o naked ^ and fp Iftacl 
found it when Ood took away his woob and his flax»^ which they pre- 
pared ftrr Baal : For which ii)|iq|^uit|f was their dcirts difcQVftred^ and. their 
Leek made bare. Jer. aiit. aa« . - 4 

1 often made, very iree in, my prayers i^ith my valuable Mafter for 
this favour.}; but he ftil} kept me fp amaxingty poor that 1 could not 4^0^ 
d^em at any. rate* At lad I was deteimoed to go to a friend of mine 
at KipgfipQt who is of that branch of bufineft^ to befpeak a pair } and 
to get him to truft me until my Mafter ient me money to pay him. I 
was that day going to I^ndout fully determined to l^fpeak them as Jt 
rode through the town. However, when I jwfted the (hcjp I forgot it } 
bat when 1 pame to London 1 cail^ on Mr Cropcher, a fhoemaker in 
Sbep^rdk Market, who told me a parcel was left tbere ibr but 
wliat it was Jie J^ew not. I jopened it, and bohold there ww a pair of 
, /or/fcir h-iechef .with a npte in them ! the fdbftance of which was, to the 
heft of my remembrance, as foUows. 

“ ^ Sir, — I have fent you a pair of breeches, and hope they will fit. 
I beg your accepteneje of them 5 and» if they want any alteration, leave 
in a note what the alteration is, and I will call in a few days and alter 
theib. J.S;*: , ^ 

I tn^ them on, and they fitted as welt as if I b<en meafured 
for ^ at which 1 liras amazed, having never been fuetfOied by Any 
leather bateches-make/ in LoUdoa. 1 wrote a& anlWer to the ’note to 

' *I received your jprefoht^ and tbaak-gou fiw it, Iwwaa-gojr 

hig to-order u pair of leather bnteefaes tp be mapet^ becaufe Jl, did 9^ 
i^w till now that jay Mafter^ had befppke them of < you* . Sf 
eery wcdlf .wkioh ,fu8y cciavir^Sjue; that rfie £^e ,God,.,wtyS; isi^v^ 
jthy Iwart.tp give, .guided thy hapd to cut i^becaufe be perfeflly Itnpwj 
my fize, haring, clothed me, in. a, ‘mUaculous meaner, for near 
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l^liea you are h 1 hope thisi 

jkad wliat yw'jm^ ^ . 

«« Tbia |m aliife t<>.xeUeJt ; aad , v, . 

. f 1 ^ Ilraditf iade^di and 

Si fos:fi|jfiiae^.^ Ibeoaufe you did tiot > found a trumpet be&re you as 
tW^iiyiKimtefr^*^ ' . ' *" ' 

,„- «c Abodtt&at time tundvemoutii 1 got anothen- pair of brifoi^i^.ui 
the lame eatmosdiiiafy maixaeri without my ever being meafurad. (ot 

* Sttp by nepf ^by drawing on bis bfafier as he caSs him, jOnd per« 
fuidfolt^tlmeOftgvega^^ to accept hia drafts, thisj Sinner Sa^ hargot 
two cbipefai^cif^ldt owQ^^ a houfe in tho 'countiy, and a (foach to carry 
hiih back waids and forwaida;'' IIL ao^aS. . 

Hre Metbodkts ceitaanly gain ground in all patts of the coxm- 
try; and their nnmbeia are so gifeat, and: their proeress^so rapid» 
dhat our author is of Opinion tltat the safety of dm estahfohed 
Church is seriously threatened; In the account of the Qixsd^ers^ 
there is little to attract our nodce. The follol^ing obsertratiohs 
on their character^ are certainly stri^ng. * > ^ -v 

< What is truly extraordinary w, thar though they feem to have aifc 
vanced tp the utmoft limits of enthuhafm as well as of herefy; To hkr 
from being enthufiaftici they are proverbially deliberate and prudent : 
fo far from being fullen and gloomy, as their pit^ibittoos might hiduce 
you to fuppofe, they are remarkaWy cheerful : they are uni^rfally ad- 
mitted to be the moft refpedtabie feA in ' England ; and thofligh they 
have a church without a pnefthoodf^and a government whhoiit a head, 
they are perhi^s the bed organized mid moft unanimous fbciety that 
ever exifted. * IIL 75. ' 

This sect is represented, and we beheve truly, to be in ntiier a 
declining state, We are next ptesenfed with a' number of ex- 
tracts from the insane ravings Of Emanuel Swedenborg, wMch 
our readers will readily excuse us for passing ov^r in silendc* 
The disciples of this very prolix and fanciful dreameit, have, we 
believe, made but very slender progress in fhis country, 

A number of letters follow, containing an account of some of 
those impostors,' madmen and fanatics, who, in spite of their 
gross, absurdity aiid yulgari^, have succeeded in j^tracung the 
public attention; such as {tiefaard Brothers^ loatina Sputhcc^t 
and others of thaf descrip^om The author has taken a good de^ - 
of pains in examining a great variety of pamphlets pubhshed by 
those wvetched impostory ^d thmr dupes. That the .writers m 
such a mass of blasphemous unpie^, idiocy and brutal vulgai^y 
^ is here exposed, instead of receiving rifo wholesome discipline 
of the hodse of correction, shpuW have stMiceeded in making riioi^ 
sands of prosely^s, and should even have been chertsbed mi 
(ppurag^d by some individuals itf'a res^cWhble station, is wOhdev» 
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ftiV infl (iertainly most di$grai?efttl fO ^fhls 
things shoAJd be, ih the present eOK^tened st^tc c# fs 

scarcely cteffible ; . but though out author n^iy hate sohS^bat 
exaggerated the numbers of those who have been lafiUefiOeA ^ 
this stranp insanity, we are afraid the main fact is to^ natoi^bf 
tobedema}* . > . , . ; ‘ ' 

The renewal of hostilities with France leads to siOme gdOerdil 
political specaladons. iTlie writer is of opinion that England hSs 
nothif^ l;^,feaT from the power of a foreign endmy | bitt'pt^icts 
our eemth min from the banefttl effects our manufocturiiijlt 
system, that object of his constant rebrobation, aB the etilstrf 
which he once more marshals in frightful ‘amy. OUr limits wfll 
not permit us ro* rttslce many more estmets ; mt We i^om 
for the folidwing striking tymarits on the effects of taxation' oh a 
cettain dass of 3te oommuiilty. 

• The gentry of fmall fdtthoe have i!fo difaftpear^d. The Colonial 
war bare hard upon theta, but the laft has cnifhed them* Inheriting 
what to their forefathers had been an ample ftibMcnce, they have faund 
themsefreft Hep by flep curtailed of the lintunei, and at lafl of the cotn- 
forta of Kfe, without a poflibility of helping themfelVet. ^ For thofc who 
were arrived at ‘ manhood* it wa« tod liite to enter Into any profeffion ; 
and to embark what they poffeffed in trade tvaa hazarding all, and pat- 
ting ihemfelm at the rafrey of a partner* McantinBc, year after year 
the price of every art We of treceffary confumption has increafed with 
accelerating rapidity: education has become more cdftly, and at the 
fame time more ii^ifperifaWc y and taxation year after year falln heavier, 
while the means iif payment become iefa. In vain docs hC wbofo father 
l;a$ lived fn opniencc, and whom the villagcra with hereditary rtfpe6t 
Hill addrefa hat in baftdi or bow to as they paf8,~in vain docs he put 
riowii the carriage, the footman, and block up windowa even in 

the houfc front* There is oo efcape* Wine difappeafs from his fide- 
board ; there is no longer a table ready for hia fric^nd ; the prieft ia no 
longer invittd after fervice will not do: his boys muft out to fca, 
or ieek their fortune in trade i his girk fmk loWcr, and become depend- 
ants on the rich* or maintain themfclvcs by. the needle, while he mort* 
gage# the jand, for immediate deeper and deeper, as the bor* 

ihfu of tlie times preites heavier dnd heavier ; and happy is If 
long enoi3)s;h to !keep him- from want befpre finks iiit;o the 

grave,/ Ilf. 119, 120/ . , ^ 

Tbe remaining part;^f the ^ book wUl ttot detain us long^ it,k 
particularly uninteresting anf . a few leftetf op 

iaard-|riaying, fr^hidn^, fops,,Ac- out Spauja^d leaves I^udon, 
through Bath, Bristol, &c* to. Fainiouth, vrlict^p. bo 
pmbarlis and ulces nis, fihal li^aivc of finglarid- l/i bk acepUnt ^f 
the Inshipn^ and fashionables* bp attempt to ,|nvC,any 

"description of the^i^iodcs of life oi^chose in the higher ranks ; ju- 

‘ " deed. 
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4«f4li if rdQurkftbk) that thxfWghput dvS' whole book, 

ifH9:ihe polite cpcj^-obout court. 

I»i»iwg04«thi» very.easHy for Don. Mainid ; 
^.•i»a pro^cwng.to give an accountot the nWapetf of a 
'if if a .very, koportani ormssitni. Ilie picture he gives us 
of. a fop^ seevfui to he drawn entirely from bis own faacy« and is 
a POPapinf4t'Cwioa^«« our readers may judge of the wholCj, ftota 
^ fplleuring j^etch ^ their intellecttal.'enwwments. 

, < .^byir .4xj|h.in>gbt' be lodged in a nutflndl witbout iocomipodi^ 

the-Wggotwbo previoofly tenmted it }■ and if the. whole ftock of tbeir 
»flwf,wfrerraiiiij<eiT«4 .to the maggot, t.bey; WM»ld not , be Ji^ecnt to 
copfvife hii ovfB, It ia.io^jioi&ble to de&rjbf tbeuiy beoule no >4c« can 
he fo^rined of ijsfinite Utt,leneft t yea might as reafohaMy, attempf to dif* 
fed a bubble, or to bottle mooDfbitte, as to inVeAigate . their dUi^Aera ; 
fliey prove lathfadorily the es:i(tence^of a t^num s tbe fum U^.of 
tbeir being is compofed of negative quantities.’ flf, jos, 303 . , . . 

There is a great deal of tliis flippant, affected style of writing 
in these letters, and many abortiye attem^ at 'vit and satire, 
which is often directed to subjects £ir above thc; author’s re^h, 
as ip the following instance. 

'* At preient the Eoglhh philpfbpdwra and pol>tirian% both mate and 
female, are in a (fate of great alarm. If has been di^vered that the 
world is over peopled, and that it always muft be fo,- from an error m 
the conllitution of nature f— >that tha taw- which, fays- M locrmfc and 
uiiiltipiy, ” was given without fufficient conflderation.}— «n (hort,.tbat He 
who made the world does not know how to maq^ {wt^mrly* and 
tbet^uro there ar« ferious thoughts of requeftipg the Enj^iQl pariiainenc 
to takj; the bttfioefs out of bif hande. ’ IH. 3 >P> yty- 
This, to say tbo lawt of it, is very piuM importit) 0 QC& In tlie 
journey to Falmouth there is ngririt^ that partiewiariy attracts, 
our attenttour We have short descriptions of Bath and Bristol, 
interspersed with a variety of anecdotes in his usual - taste, from- 
which we shall make no further mctracts, as we believe our read> 
era will think we have been already sufBt^ntly hherah 
Upon the whole, though we cannot eompiain of Don hbnuel 
for being a dull or tedious companionj we pari frein him without 
any feeling of r^tet or respect. He is very conceited, slmllowy 
and dogniaticali full of exaggeraficdis and discontents, , qnd quite 
destitute of that tone of good cqmpany whtch can make trifling 
graceful, and presurnprioft inoffisnsive.. His pleatantries and a- 
necdotes, are such W might Ism .collected in the traveUer’s apart- 
mert of any weU fTequeuted Wii and the ^eatcr part of bis rea- 
sonings are eyidehriy riie ptoducrionaof n mind acoustonred eitlier 
to indulge in solitary and unchecked speculation, or to predonii" 
n-ttp in a society of still humbler qualifications. There is a good 
deal of ckreiaess displayed in the work, and for the nsost pinrt a 

tone 
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totte 6f right feelhtg ( but fhe petnlatife §f &e M&ntx^i manner 
^ntifeljr destroys his respectability $ and thd value he evidently 
sets on the odd and minute ohservatSohs it rantainSf vniiim them 
appear, to an indiderent reader, stiil more msignifiquit 
than they really ace. No one, we conceive, w]^ reads dbe bo(«, 
can for a dnoment suppose it to be the work of a foreigner. We 
have seldom seen a character, indeed, worse dressed or suwofMed $ 
and no one Is in any danger of being imposed on by the Spanish 
titld, whd would not believe in the reality or gbosts at the |day« 
house, or vestal virgins at the masquerade. We have not thought 
it necessary to produce any proofs of a deception which we ctonot 
imagine intended to be effectual. 'Fhe whole strain of the sentt> 
ment and diction is manifestly English j and die author cannot 
even refrain from indulging himself in a variety of puiu and ver« 
bal pleasantrks, to which it would not be easy to find an eqitiva* 
lent in * the original Spanish. ' 


Art* Vni. 2h Bakenan Lecture on seme Chetnied! Agencies ^ 
MKirietty. By Humphry Davy, Esq. Sec. R. S. M. R. I. A. 
Prof. Cnem. R. J. 

{From the PKl> Tram, for 1807. Part I.) 

Tt is np small proof of Mr Davy’s natural talents and strength 
of mind, that they have escsqied unimpaired from the enervat- 
ing influence of the S-oyal Institution } and indeed grown prodi- 
giously in that, duck medium of fashionable philosophy. The 
paper now b^ore us is by far the most important addition which 
his labours have yet made to the stock of physical science } it 
contains one or two discoveries of considerable intrinsic value, 
and opens a field of research almost new and altogether unbound- 
ed. ffe has, since the publieafion of it, if we are not misinform- 
ed, begiiri to enter upon this field, and has been rewarded for his 
toil and ingenuity, by the most mlHant discovery which has a- 
domed the annals of chemistry from the fouijuiation of the new 
theory to the present day. As soon as his own account of these 
expeiWpts is mven to the world, we shall call die attention of our 
readers to it. In the mean time, it wdl both prcPm the way for 
eyaminipg that discovery, and divert someuhat m the imj^enee 
whdeh our readers, in commop with outsefres, dannotayoU feel* 
iub until the detaw pf it are made hoown, if we endeavour to^ 
s^e thorn .acquainted )if>th the substance and merits dl the pre* 
senrcpmwunicatip. ' . 

The first set of experiments desonbed in. this paper was iosti- 

tuted 
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Uited with a view |o afipMtoJiir with greamaccur^^ j^an had hi- 
theitdlWeh waine^^ 80 urce<» of ?akiH ^ observed 

^ be pMjdtttea When ilistilled w^atW is snWitted to me action of 
the galyahiO fliiid, . Mr.lfevyi; with-fieveral of ,o«r beet chemists, 
had ^acnbed ^is ^hetWlbienen to ceruln impuntiea in the w^ter^ 
and ingredient the glass and the . .con* 

ductors ^ Which, others d^ imetipr note had denied* ITbe quesr 
tion is how’ discussed in a very sati^actoty manner; and, we 
may say« set completely at rest. ^ We, cai^not pretend to follow 
the train the eitp^riniehtjf^ shall endeavour to give a ge* 
nefal dutlini of fhem. , . r 

Two cupsi tubes^ bones, of other vessels capable of contain- 
ing water, and made of varions substances .successively^ were 
connected * together by films of pure amianthus, and connect- 
ed with the positive and negative ends respectively, of the pile 
of Volta, by means of platina wires* The, pile was a ' strong 
one, generally consisting of 100 or 150 plates of ainc and cop- 
per, six inches square, and moistened with aliim, or alum and 
diluted sulphuric acid. The water in. the vessels being exposed 
to the action of this pile, after ascertain, time became acid in the 
positive vessel, and alkaline in the negative^ When the vessels . 
were of glass, the alkali was much greater in quantity (about 
twenty timesj than when they were of agate. The Same process, 
too, in the latter case, being repeatedly tried with the same cups, 
though the acid continued to be abundantly produced on the po- 
sitive side, the quantity of the alkdi was diminished greatly in 
the negative tube. Still, however, some was produced; and, 
after several repetitions of the process, die quantity cohtmued 
stationary, being^ extremely small, though perceptible. It was 
natural, therefore, to suspect the, wat^ of having some' alkaline 
impurities. The process was now repeated with small vessels of 
pure gold, and in ten mmutes the n^ative vessel had attainj^d 
maximum of alkali ; fo? the action oeing continued for foiihecn 
hours, while the water in the positive vessel becam^ constantly 
more acid, the watCr in the ne^rive side was not sensibly changed; 
and after three days lUore had elapsed^ the, acid became still 
stronger, the alkali remaining'as before. By evaporating a quart ^ 
of the same distilled ten^s of a grain of solid mat- 

ter were obtained, consistli^ df nitrate of sofe, and nitrate pi 
lead, the latter apparently iBroha ' still. The gstlvanic experi- 
ment vi^s then repeated m ag^e ^Cssds rbucli usedl, and in gold 
vessels, with the water thUs ^drifie^ by, evaporation ; and tip 
alkali was pfodut^ed in the negative vesseh , The substances of 
vessels being viuddd^ diHbreht adds ind alkalis were produced in ’ 
the opposite sides of the circuit. Ihus wax tubes gave for the'' 
acid a nilxtttre of sulphuric^ and nitric acids; 
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&r aUealin^t soda amd paiimh | and (^iTa«i^mdil>la)pTO lumn 
water ci^tinualiy^ and at first a miatnie of fimevatee andi&oid 
alkaH« But in all the experiments nkrous acid was |riNShiti9d.aic 
the positive side^ constantly to the end of the proeetO; andu samll 
quantity of ammonia tras regularly formed hi the nCttative tide$ 
at the faeginmng of the process* For the purpose ol^rtndetkig 
still more indfimtable the inference to which aB these exptrimeme 
pointi the process with purified water in golden vessels was pes^ 
fioTtn^ during many hours in the reoeiver of an air pml^ ex** 
hausted sixtjMour times ; and then in a receiver ' filled wm hy«< 
drogen gas* lu neither case was there tlio smellest partielq o£ 
alkali produced ; in the former, there was a most minUte portion 
of acid ; in the latter^ ncme wbatevter* 

Nothingi certainiyi can be more satUfactorj than^the result 
which all these most elaborate experiments concur in poine<* 
ing out) and we may conclude with perfect confidence, that 
wherever an acU, or an alkaline matter is produceid by aulw 
jectlng water to the action of the galvanic fluid, the latter of 
these bodies is' evolved, either from the impurities of the wa* 
ter, or from the materials of the vessels ; and the former from 
the vessels, or the inqmrities of the water, or the union of 
one of the constituent parts of the water with the axote which it 
has absorbed from the ain And the only case in which an alkali 
is really fotmed, is^ where ammonia reauhs from the union of the 
hydrogen of the water with the azote dissolved in it. 

There is one fact common to every one of these experiments, 
which indeed had attracted some attention from the first applica*^ 
tion of gaivanism to chemical inquiries, but was never placed xn so 
striking and steady a light as by the processes just now analyzed. 
We alluUe to the uniform and eitclusive appearance M the alkali, 
where any was evolved, at the negative surface ; and of the acid 
at the positive surface. Mr l>avy*s first sec of experiments, being 
made with a view to explain what effects certain impurities and 
extraneous substances produced on water in the galvanic circuity 
had no immediate or direct reference to the action of^the fluid 
on these substances, which were, indeed, accidental to the diflier^ 
ent processes. But the observation of the fact now menrioned, 
natuvaUy led him to examine more fully the lews of this aerion, 
hy exposing tq it a vaiiety of known substsittces* He began wkh 
u Set of txperimems upon insoluble bodice# epntatning lai^ quan* 
tiries of acid and alkaline iiuater, sepealing, in fact, the process sd 
ofom refemd to, with two ciups m^e suecessively of sulphates of 
&ney sw<nsti^ and barytas, and fiuata of lima, connected togo^ 
ther ait^v \rf pieces of the same earths,^ or by asbestos* The 
waterhiithe positive cup, was always, as the psoeess wont on, 
mixed with more and uvM sulphuric or fluoric add ; aind in riie 

negative 
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* 

negative cti]!s it warantfiyrmliir cofayatted into Umewater^ or had 
a mituift of* fttroiftieesy or a crust of barytesi carbocmted hj the 
oonCaet^ tbe atmosphere. losoluUe'substances, cont!ailiin|f my 
minmliepottioiM of^acid and alkali, tyere next exposed to a eimilar 
process} mid thonegadyo side uniformly extracted the alhalii the 
positite side the acid« be quantities ever so smaU* ^cduble 
bodies wece then examined m like mahner, being sub^ted to the 
galvanic fluid, in agate cups^ and dissolved in pure vraten The 
separation hete went on mu^ more rapkUyt but it followbd the 
same rulesv The negative cup contained a solutioh of alkalti or 
a deposlte of eatth or metallic crystals, according to the com-^ 
pound neutral employed } the positive cup uniformly contained a 
gtfizt excess of acid; a muriatic salt gave oxymuriatic acid in the 
positive dup. ' The stronger the solution exposed in these experi** 
ments, the oukker was the change produced ; but the smallest 
portion of acid and alkali was always detected) and the separation, 
ut the end of the process, was as complete as at first. 

Two foreign chemists of reputation, Messrs Htsitiger and Beiv# 
selius, had made an experiment, in which muriate of lime being 
exposed in the positive side of a siphon, and pure water in the 
negative, the action of the fluid made hme appear in the 

water : so extraordinary a discovery, merited every degree of au 
tention. Mr Davy immediately pursued it^ upon tne plan of his 
former experiments* His first inquiry was into the manner of the 
passage here remarked, through a menstruum not chemically at-* 
tracting the substance which passed ovet* An agate clip, for ex>« 
ample, filled with water, was connected with a cup of sulphate 
of lime, by moistened asbestus : if the former was positively elec- 
trified, acid soon came over ; if negatively, lime came oven Mew 
tals and metallic oxides passed over to the negative cup, like alka- 
lis and ^alkaline eardis } and, in one beautiful experiment, where 
nitrate of silver was placed in the positive side, the amianthus be* 
tween the cups appeared covered with a thin silver film. 'Ihe 
transference went on slower, in proportion to the body of water 
through which it was performed : when the wires were only an 
inch asunder, sulphuric acid came over irom sulphate of potash in 
five minutes } nor was contact with either dectilfied surface, ne-^ 
cessary in these experiments* A vessel of solution of muriate of 
potash, being connected by amianthus with two glas^ uibes filled 
with vi^er, the one negatively, the other positively electrified) by 
degrees, the alkali went over into the former, •and the acid in^^o the 
lateen But one of the mewtsing^ar parts of tiiie process, ii>, that 
the acid and the alkali, in palsmg tum uho vessel to anothet , 
through any hfiieitaediate body of'Wati^^.or over the Qurface of the 
amianthus, do aot.ohange,the vegetable colourj^ in 4hcir ywiy, 
cept in so far as they come m‘CQmsict wlun th^m , at, the pOsitko 
• VOJ.. XU NO. 32* C c and 
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ahd negative sidei red{>ective}y i v. the acid passes over the ne- 

native pomoji of a solution of litmusi without re^enii^^; "^ful 
ailtali does not render turmeric brOwn bjr passing over it at the 
positive side. * ♦ ' ^ 

A cemsiderabie step was now made from the point at which 
our author had set efut He had satisfactorily ascertained tthe* ws. 
galar decomposition of bodies containing acids united with alka- 
lis or metallic bases ; the constant preference of the acid for the 
positive sid% and of tlie alkaline or metallic base for the nefcsitive ; 
and the actual transference by perceptiUe motion of those ^ubatan* 
CCS from one part to anotner of the electrical circuit; circum^ 
<;tanccs which had been vaguefy remarked by former obsetrortu 
But he. now was led a Step further, and perceived a phenomenon ^ 
perfectly diiTcrent in kind from any thing which their experiments 
h»l made known* He fodtid, that the action of the acids aiid al- 
kalis on vegetable colours was suspended by the electrical state of 
those bodies ; and that the influence of chemical affinity, in this 
instance at least, w^as superseded by the powers of electricity : for 
on what, b\it chemical affinity, does the action of salts upon co- 
lours depend ? This singular fact, however, deserved a more 
careful examination, and obviously suggested a set of experiments 
upon die influence of electricity in varbus other processes of c- 
ketive atftraction. 

Tlte same general form of ^experiment Was here again employ- 
ed. Two glass tubes were connected witli the positive and negar 
tive wires of tlio pile, and each was connected with a third ves- 
sel by films of amianthus. In the third vessel various sub<^tance& 
were successively placed, having a known chemicaraffinity for the 
component parts of the substances in the two tubes •> and thos^^ 
parts were made to pass through the contents of the third vessel, 
hy the action of the galvanic fluid. Thus, sulphate of potasli 
being placed in the negative tube, dfetiJled water in the positive, 
and ammonia in tKe middle vessel, the action of the pile sent the 
acid over into the water, and through the ammoniacal solution, 
lit u longer or shorter time in proportidn to the strength of that 
solution. When it was weak, die acid would tinge the water in 
fiv^ minutes ; but, eVen through the most saturated lixivium it 
never failed to come in a certain time. The other acids passed 
in riicreame manner ; and by a similar process the alkalis and al- 
kaline eanhs were sent through tbe acids according to the like 
rules ; only Uiat strontites and barytes passed with veiy great dif- 
ficulty through* sulphuric acid, and transmitted sulphuric acid 
with proportionate skwOds, and in very small quantitivs* When 
4he and alkalis were passed through neutral saills isi dte in- 
tenmediate vessel, die alkali' of the latter soon appeared in the 

* . negatkft 
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nagative tnbe^ and passage of the alkali from jthe pofitttve tube 
went twi slowly^ sometimes aevet being completed; as ^hen it 
united with the remaining acid of the ic^termediate vessel and 
formed an insoluble compound^ which fell immediately^down be<^ 
yond the sphere of the electrical action* Thus barytes could not 
M transmitted through sulphate of potash, rlK)ugh the gaivauic 
piocess brought ir from muriatic acid in the positire, to the sul- 
phuric acid m the intermediate vessel, and at the same time 
brought the potash fri>m the intermediate into the negative vessel. 
Animal and vegetable substances were quickjy decomposed in 
aimilar experiments ; "and their constituent parts either separated 
purely, or recombined with qther bodies exhibited to them, ac- 
cording to the general rules which the salts apd metals follow. 

A few experiments only were necessary to demonstrate, that in 
all the processes now described, the matter, or energy, or galva- 
nism, or whatever it may be called, which operates in the pile of 
Volta, is identical witji common electricity. Our author pro- 
duced several of the same decompositions and transferences, by 
means of a powerful electrical machine, in the same manner as 
with the galvanic pile. * It will be a general expression (says 
Mr Davy) of the facts that have been detailed, relating to the 
changes and transitions by^ electricity, in common philosophical 
^ language, to say that hydrogene, the alkaline substances, the 
metals, and certain metallic oxides, are attpracted by negatively 
electrified metailtc surfaces, and repelled by positively electrified 
metallic surfaces ; and, contrariwise, that oxygene and acid sub- 
stances are attracted by positively electrified metallic surfaces, and 
repelled by negatively electrified metallic surfaces ; and these af- 
trartive and repulsive forces are sufficiently energetic to destroy 
or suspend the usual operation of elective affinity. * He thinks 
it further proved by his experiments, that a chain of homogene- 
ous particles is kept up f^rom one surface to another, along the 
circuit, by means of the electrical energy ; for he observed, that 
so long as any of the matter transferred remained ih the vessel, 
the chain of particles of that matter existed all along tlic circuit, 
and was only destroyed, or drawn over into the other ves^eh al- 
ter the first reservoir had been, exhausted* That successive com- 
positions and decompositions take place whilq substances pass 
through solutions, of neutral salts, he conceives, k rendered very 
probable by the impossibility of completely bringing over such 
substances as form heavy compounds in their way, and fall down, 
so as to escape the limits of ^ electrical circuit. 

The inquiries of out authofe are nexy directed to trace the ana- 
logy between the singular phenomena above described, and other 
fcnowri facts relating to the electrical <]|^ges superinduced mdif- 
• C c 2 4 * ferenr ' 
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{etent by tbeir mutual cont2M:ts^ anil tlie teiidehcies to 

unite whidli opposite ^tate^ of elee-rri^^ rtiay erestfe/ 'EM 
rious experimcynts whioh he imdtuted'tfj^ tm 
eapablp of a general abridgement We snail only 
found thal the acids and alkaliSf which could beexhtl^ied ms flXH 
lid state, gave plain jjidications of tiegatifehnd ^sirive eleitrJfciiy, 
respectively, upou being brought in Contact with metallic plates* 
Thus, bo^aciC acid, beij^ touched with an insulated cdMerpli^e, 
became nespt^e, and Im.the plate positive ; lime, oh the other 
hand, being treaty the Same Mray, was positive, and the plate 
negative,! Mr l>ayy is disposed,* from these and similar conside- 
rations, to conjecture, that the cl^muhtl afiinities of bodies de- 
pcTul on their natural state of electricity ; that sdmebeinfg always, 
when in thteir natural state,* positively, and others negatively elec- 
trified, the tiro classes combine in Consequence pf this ; that 
when their natural electricity is augmented, their tendency to 
unite is increased, and that this tepdency is destroyed by an elec- 
trization, of a contrary, and as it were, an unnatural kind. Thus, 
an acid and an alkali having opposite clectriciries, unite readily ^ 
*if their degrees of electricity arc nearly equal in opposite «dire(,-< 
tions, they unite with the greater force ; if tlxose degrees of elec- 
tricity are made stronger artificially, these bodies combine still 
more rfadily $ if they are artificially reversed, and the acid made • 
positive, and the alkali negative, no union is produced. Of the 
general theory thus hinted at, it is no siqall confinnatipn, that per- 
fectly neutral salts show no symptoms pf either positive or nega- 
tive electricity $ and that bodies having very strong degrees of 
opposite electricity, are restored to equilibrium, with an evolu- 
tion of heat, and even of light and heat 5 while bodies show a si- 
milar phenomenon, when their union is effected by means of 
themical action. It may likewise be observed, that Guyton de 
Mor\'eau found the meimanical adhesion of the metals to mci- 
cury was in proportion to their chemical affinity with it. Mr 
Divy, admitting this to have been established by his experiments 
(tliough wc wish he had repeated and varied th^m himself, as 
they were liable to a serious objectiya *J|, remarks, tb^t it supports 

. his 
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^ Mt Davy jnnts i^t this in a note, obferving * that amalgacpation 
mnft haVe interfered, but that refult fe^ms difttn^^. If wc 

rcmcnuber right, the pplifiied plate ht m<tai,waa let down upon the fur- 
face of mercury frtfm One end of a delicate balance, and the weight ne- 
cefiaty to draw it up from the contai^ was marked. It is cle^r that 
th^re tAud here have berti * ji chemi^l union at the common ferfaqe, 
Nvhere' the vaet^ Ofed bad a t^Bderahft alBnity with m^cdr^-^The 
emuloyliiirilt mercury a fufpicions circqiqftan^. l^oliffied 

plamof Mid metal cohere (tronglyi-*-4ind why doet the comparative trial 
not anfwcr bore i 





p»per cptuJuii^s with a oiumher of ingenious mi 
iiUjwtwit ohSfei'fjuJW® general ini^uirie^ to ^iqh his ea- 

p$:rmen^ lead* the phenomena which they epable us to eKphiuii 
au4 the nractical uses to which they may hereafter be 
^icd* As thib br/nch of the discourse consists of a series of 
tHciicd yemiMrks, we not attempt to an4y5'e it^ but shall con-^ 
tent outQclv^f with extracting a few of them for a speclme^ 

* A piece of cnufcular iibrey of two inches hng, anil half an inch in 

diameter, aftqr being electrified by the power of ij(f for five day**, be- 
rame perfectly dry and hard, and kft on indnerauon no falinc cnattcu 
Potafh, fbda, ammonia, lime, and oi^de^of'hou were evpl^ed from it on 
the negative fide, and the ^thiee common mlneial acids and the phofphoric 
acid were given nut on the pofitive fide. \ 

* A laurel leaf treated in the fame manner, appeared as if it had been 
erpofed to a heat of pr 600^ Fahrenheit, and was brown hnd 
paiched. Green colouring matter, with refin, alkali, and lime, appear^ 
ed in the negative vefiel ; and the pofitive vefiel contained a clear fluid, 
whiih had the fmell of peach blofloms $ and which, when neutralized by 
potaih, give a bloe^green precipitate to iolution of fjulphate of iron ; fo 
that it contained vegetable pruffic acid. 

* A fmaU plant of mint, to a ftate of healthy vegetation, was made 
the medium of connexion in the battery, its extieipitK^* being in contact 
with pure water ; the proceft was carried on, for 10 minutes a potaffiiand 
hine were found jn the negatively ele^iified water, and acid matter in 
the pofitlvcly cle^nfied water, which occafioned a piecipicate in folu* 
tions of muiiatp of barytes, nitiat^ of filver, and muriate of hme. Thia 
plant recovered after the prooeis; but a fiinilar one, that had been elec- 
trified for four, hours with like refults, faded an^l died. The fadts fliQur 
that the cde^iical powers of .decompoiluon aA even upon living vege- 
table matter ; and there are fdme phenomena which feem to prove that 
they opciate likewifc upon .living anio;al fyfljrmi. When the fingers, 
after having been carefully v^afhed with pure, wattf, are brought In con- 
tai 61 with this fluid in the pofitive pait of the ciicu<r, acid matter ,s 
rabidly developed, having the chkt'Xders of a mixtute of muriatic, phor. 
phoric,. and inlphunc acids : and if a fioular trial be made in the nega- 
tive paiC, fixed aljkaltne mattifr is as <jtnc.kl> exhibited, 

The acid and 4 h 4 fne tafies produced upon the tofigue, in Galva- 
nic experiments, feei4 to depend upon the decotnpofitton of fabne 
matter coiflam^ the bving iubiUnce, and pethaps in the 

Taliva. ^ ^ * 

* JiQ ^id ai 4 4 )ta?ine futflaacea are capable being feparatfd from 

Cim)btnatiD 4 s 4 n lining fytb^ms by povycis, triere is every 

^ieafo«4o bdJ^'lre that by coaverfc methods they may be likewlfe iutu*- 
diiCcd Into the diulnit economy, or made to pals through tlie auimoj 
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>gap6: and 'the fame tfain^ may be fuppofed of metallie oxfdef ; and 
thefe ideas oii^t to lead to Tome new iiiveltigations in medicine and 
I^^fiology. ' p, sa, 53. 

"We have th\is introduced out reader^ to the important (itta 
recorded in Mr Davy’s very interesting communication* Satis-^ 
fiod jhat the experimental investigation itself is the most material 
part of the work*, that we are as ♦yet only on the verge of a muc)i 
wider field, and that the f«^cts already within our reach are insuf- 
ficient for die fotinddtion of a general theory, we have deemed 
it proper to confine our attention almost exclusively to a history 
of the subject, in so far as it is before us ; and, without entering 
into any di'scussion of the hypothesis struck out by Mr Davy, or' 
even ot the inferences which he is entitled to draw, vte have re- 
served for a more mature branch of the Inquiry, whatever we 
may have to deliver on these heads. In so doing, we have in- 
deed only followed our author’s own example j for nothing is 
more praiseworthy in his treatise, than the caution and modesty 
with which he ventures to suggest, .rathef than lay down, his 
theoretical opinions ; and lie uniformly keeps them 'in the back* 
ground, applying himself almost exclusively to the multiplication 
of facts, and repeatedly admitting that the time for theorizing is 
not yet come. Even at present, however, and while awaitirlg, 
with impatience, the continuaned ‘of his investigations, we may 
be permitted to express the delight which we have received from 
his strict and patient induction. The chain of experiments by 
which he removes all the difficulties and obscurity that hitherto 
hung over the changes produced in water by Galvanic actipn, is 
sui passed by no inquiry of the kind, in modern rimes, for close- 
ness, copiousnes, and minute accuracy. The examination of i{ 
gives us an irresistible disposition to confide in all the other pro- 
cesses of the author, which he passes over more hastily, or only 
refcistp iq general terms. The felicity with which be, seizes 
and follows up the^^oose hints thrown out by other inquirers, 
and pursues also the varioub paths opened incidentally by his own 
prelimhiary course of cxperiin>.‘nt8, must take away all the envy 
one might be apt to fe^I towards a p'^rsoa who, without so ex- 
cellent a title, h id, by happy chances, made such a progress in 
’laluable discovffjras has rewarded his litboufs. ’Whatever* Mr 
Davy has done in this Inquiry, and ail the more wonderful things 
which he Ini? sinqe accomplished, ate the fait fruits of the indus- 
try and ability shown in the painful researches abov^ analyzed. 
We shall wait with some impatience, until the remaining part of 
ins Galvanic experiments are laid before the public ; >nd shall 
then gladly resume the disciisston, both jfor the sake df continu- 
ing our account of his progress, and of entering into an cxaiAin- 
Cipen of the ge’,cral leabonings. 
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contmning thiprmctp^ T^kn of lirs TiTja^ttm Wisrion : to 
. ntf^ch art addii^m Onfpmf Letters, i .®y ’ the ^J^ey. 'WilUam 
10 yplii^es Svo. lion^oo. 18.06* , ^ 

^OTRE is samet^ng pervert in tKe uregulwty lyith 
-L ,vKh^h fortui^ distributes to literary meia' their chief, ^ste- 
nance— reputatioiy. /To some sh^ gives full .measure, and present 
payment they live lyiidh nobles^ and ate b^rie^ among kings; 
they. ax:e wrshipp^* by friends and fatteferS; ^ey exercise a 
. sort of tyranny over the pbblic taste, atnd tV OPi^it or their cop- 
tej^ppraries ; and, after mt|ltiplymg/ tbw ackflowl^ged wr^itings 
rvithout any stint, but that which their pwn uidolence or discre- 
tion may inipose, there is still, an abundant harviki: remaining of 
private correspohdence, and whole volumes of Wa and anecdotes 
^re, hashed up out of their sayings^ A less fortunate class have 
nothing in this world to cotnfort them, but that last solace of poor 
poets and scholars^the. hc^pe^ of posthumous fame from a wiser 
posterity 5 and to take off again from even this scanty pittance, 
they must be aware th^, posterity, even if. it showers applause 
upon their labours, may be able to trace little, mor^ of themselves 
than could be discovered of P. P. clerk of the parish ^ that he 
walked about With a black and white cat, and sw^^owed loaches. 
Homer is, in fact, only a shorter expression for ^ anonymous 
author of the Iliad; M^e have just a trifle more about Pindar; we 
have some little UghI respecting Virgil ; can tell still more of Shake- 
speare ; ^d a good deal about HUton. But the three writers, of 
our own country at least, who seem to bask in the faljest sun- 
shine of reputation, ax^ Pd^ Swift, and Johnson. They have 
fallen into the hands of portrait-painters, who think ^d^adow un- 
necessary, and disdain that discreet management of the pencil, 
which keeps down certain parts of the picture^ were it only to 
give relief to others. ‘We own that the pubUc are against us, 
who seem to crave insatiably for these literary morsels V buf it 
does appear, to us^ that a matt may faavje too muci\ said about him, 
as well as too little ; and tj^t many i dicing .ivhed, character 
may be the loser by showing the world, amidst all nhe blasie pf 
hot«»pressed paper, in what terms he cave orders to his stewardi 
and with what compliments be returned thanks for'a haunch, of 
venison. Indeed, we almost doubt wrhether possible exist- 
ence of future Nicholses, Malones, and Chalmerses, events a-r 
gainst which see no security, is dot a^ drawback upon literary 
exertion; and we put it* to any modest yo^ig man who mteiida 
to obtain immortal rdnown, whpth^ ' the Consciousness tl^ijjiie is^ 

C c i ' viivin’g, 
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Hneg^ lile the ^oiisKie, ht'-a lnM»eoig}Mf>'thatiipbi3^w’%^ 
GMjpings i» sure to be u eternal at Us'etraiagsi ibeif aarjb^AMtt 
time .to time, >aq iritsome atxi painful amtsadcdlw > if i ' ' *' 




Ifp^daod mcecator'Warifartoa, ta nine e«dBine8, eoot4iniin|'ai 
well those ymems upon vhich I^fame moat dcfiimda, UA«a)*v 
lection of letttrs, coeious enough, One 'Would Umdtt toeatisfy 
the public curiobity lor such componti^os. , %-degfeea, « fttr, 
trifling poem^ and some more Jetten became fhibltc : and Z>r 
Joseph Warton, in 1797, added' these, With as mn<di more a» 
he could aUNtpe toe^er, to Wofbortdn’o ad«ioA} cuttilhg down, 
at the same^e, nls own 'esfay On the writmgs «n4 getiihs of 
P(^, pubUshed 1761, into shreds and 'patches of notes, which 
he interspersed lyith' tbdse of WarbUrtom Mr Bowles has now 
republished WaTtOn’s e^ion, with a fcW letters which were not 
included in it. His own share of this edition consists of a life, ■ 
a variety of notes, in addition to those of the preceding cditbis, 
and concluding Observations on the poetical character of Pope. 

The pardality of editors is nM more notorious than natural. 
If an author is as a parent to his works, an editor is at least a 
guareban } he is iocs pafentis / and while he js bound to potect 
the inheritance from ,wrong, niUy be expected also to 'feel some 
little tenderness for the hcii< There luve been those, however, 
who, from Hiis weakness, have seemed to lye under the oppostto 
bias, and have endeavdured, rather to dispossess the world of too 
favourable an idea of their aothoi;, than to vaniibh over his faib. 
ings. Of Pope’s three critical commentators,’ Warbottqn is an 
ipaiseriminate and sophisrical eulogist j Warton is, generally, 
candid and impartial } but Mr Bowles, we diink, almost always 
evinces an adverse prepossession. The tone, indeed, of his own 
poetical feelingsds so little in unison with his author, that one is led 
to Wonder that he diould have taken' upon him a l^our, the bur> 
then of which could not have been alleviated by much zeal and 
interest about his. subject. ’ > * 

The life of Pope is one of the iinest, as well as most elaborate,, 
whkh {plbisoU has written. He seeiUs to have been inoue on his 
guard tMn w^ usu|il with blm, agaiost a secret ilUwUl, and per- 
haps jealousy, which he had imbibed \ and, in the present State 
^pulsdic opuiion respecting IV>pe, that suffrage may be deemed 
motttable,'^hkh would Imve been spurned half a odntury rince 
as iSte frtdf ^ ba4 taste or mdignity. If he has left on the^Wdtid 
.an ' of dislike towards Pop^s moral character, the . 

cause, wd 'frfr, must be found rather in the plain truth of hik* 
sttffy, thaU in liis o«lh commiibtary. MV Bowles more kludi- 
Pgf Ip byiu^g forward and dwelung'upoa the blumiahes of his 
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dilspoatiati s b^t, in laoI« dwy apt^ plMtty pUinly for 
tjhM^sdm ) and we ataod in nead of no gnid^^ojioa^ to direct our 
contempt towards duplioity and cowardice. Perhs^^ however, 
an editor might have dotie mdre foe the brighter partd of the sub- 
ject, and pointed <mt more fully that remaorfcable sensibility 
tendetnessW heart, which beamed through Pope’s natural selfish- 
ness, jnid tumal '^his connexions, even with die great, into real 
smd ardent fritndsliips. 

The followwig account of the * Unfortunate JLady,^ 13 cu«<- 
riou^* ’ ' ^ 

4 The dory which was told to Coodereet by Voltaire, snd by Con« 
dorcet to s gedhman of high birth^and chata^er^ from whom 1 receivw 
ed It, is thi^* • That her sttacT meet was not to Pope, qt to any Enjr- 
]«<luoaii of uifttior degree ; * b'lt to a youfig French prince of the blood- 
royal, pliSiics Emmanuel Duke of Berry, whom, m early youth, (he 
had met at the coun of Fiance. In 1710, if give this date tq ibjc 
el( gy, the Duke of Berry muft have been in his twenty fourth year, 
being burn |686« ** 

* The verfes certainly Teem tmintelligible, miters they allude tb Tome 
coniuxion, to wbich her higlicft hopes, though nobly cunnefled herfdf, 
could not afpire. Wh 4 t other fenfe can be given to thefe words ? 

•* Why bade ye, elfty- ye powers, her fool afpire 
Beyond the vulgar flight of low defire ? 

4 * Ambition firft fprung from your bnght nbrdes, 

*4 The glorious fault of angels and of gods * 

< She was herfdf of a noble family, or there can he no mesiiing in 
the line, 

•4 That once had honour, virtue, titles, fame, ’’ ^ 

Under the idea here fuggeded, a greater propriety U given to the verfe, 
which otherwife appears fa ume a|KL commou place, 

44 ’T19 ail thou art, and all the pioud (hall be* ’’ Voh T. p. xxxiu 

Mr Bowles justifies Addison, at some length, from tlie charge 
which Pope and all the world, since the publication of Pope’s lines 
on Atticus, have brought against him, of dibingeiiuously writing 
a traiiblatio'h of the first Iliad m Tjtkell’j) name. There is a suni- 
lar defence 6f Addison m Bishop Hurd’s Life of Warburton, 
which Mr Bowles has not quoted \ it is said to haye been sati$-. 
factory to Warburton himself. 

The passion of pope for the Misses Blount, whicli h almost 
passed ^ver by Johnson, is put in a striking light by Mr Bowles. 

* Aftieadly but indefinite connexion, a' firauge mixtuie of psffiojn, 
g^aatry^ liceoiiopfiwfs, sud Sindoefs, bad long taken place betweea 
bfinfelf and the Mifll Bioaots, It baa been fam, that Terefli was the 
firfl: ohjtft ^ hif attention* Eor fome time hiu partiality feems to have 
been wavering, He w^s coofulted, and mteii?lted bunfclf m the ai^sirs^ 

tie family j fox the |ather died lu zyiQ, After fone 
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tnutu&l btckeripf(8, «nd com|4aifits with Tcrtfa# lie fitiatty fet |ii« 
heart on Matthe. She was neither fo handfpikie nor inteUigent aa her 
Hiler ; aod« to be admired by a man fo celebrated as i wijtf was the eDiorf 
Ijrrateful, as it flattered her uodefftandiagi the point in wWh ^ wa| 
moft deficient* * 

"file curtoti^s letters which |^assed betwdSen him and her lister 
Teresa, published in the tenth .volume, will show the decline and 
termination of their connexion, as well as evince bow nauch be 
felt on the occasion^ 

As these letters are without date, we cannot'say exactly when 
they were written. Pope seems to have fixed his regard solely 
on Martlu so early as 1714 ; for he says, inpne letter, 

** In thtfe overflowings of my heart, 1 pay you my thanks for thofe 
two obliging letter<^ you favoured me with, of the i8th and 24th in- 
fant. Th^t which begins with My charming Mr Pope ! was a 
delight to me beyond all expreflion. You have at lail entirely gained 
thie conqueft over your fair fifter. *Tii true, you arc not handfomc, for 
you are a woman, and think you are not ; but this good-humour and 
ttndernefs for me has a charm that cannot be refiftrd* That face miift 
needs be irrcfiftible, which was adorned with foiiles even when it could 
not fee the coronation. i 

« Though it is hardly worth noticing, my opinion is, that after this 
Utter, the public appearance of Tcrela in town at the aoronarion, reviv- 
ed all his fupprefled tenderoefb ; and the moft dircA addtefles to Martha 
were not conceived till after the coolnefs of Lady Mary, and the death 
of the brother in 1726. 

* Pope, bowevei, was in this refpedl a politician ; and he carefully, 
to the family at leaft, avoided any expreffion in his Utters that might be 
conftnied into a dire^ avowal ; and whqp his warmth fometimes betrayed 
him, he generally contrived to make old Mrs Blonnt and her other * 
daughter parties, fo that whatever was faid might appear only the dic- 
tates of general kindnefs. 

< On the death of their brother his intimate friend and correfpand- 
ent, he feems to Iprak more openly bis undifguifed fentiments to Martha, 
wh^ from this time became his confidant, having admitted a connexion 
which fubjeded her to Dome ridicule, but which ended only with his hfe« 
Piipe was now in his 38th year. He was never indifferent td female fociety ; 
and though his good fenfe prevented him, confoious'of fo many perfdnal 
jiifirmtlies^ from marrying, y^t he felt the want of that fort of recipro- 
cal tendernefs and cotiMence In a female, to whom hfe.might freely com- 
monicare his thonghts, and on whom, in ficknefs and infirmity, be doold 
itly* AU this Martha Blount became to him ; by degree flie beqamc 
'identified with his exiftence. She partook of his di&ppointmeius, bin 
vexatious, and bis comforts. Wherever he went, his correfpondeoce 
with, her was never remitted ; ja&d when the warmth of gallantry was 
over, the cherifhed idea of Jkmdnelfa and regard remained. * I. p, laU. 

Of this remarkable attachment, vthich enslaved the whole heart 

of 
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c# Poj^ei aiiij wety Ixrhediet irf $^!f-interest, 

ot would sp^ak with mot^ pity than 

ridfci^. !^ikjakY pii^^l ittteroour^ subsisted between' them, 
iS'qUiT^^ p/cxxviil), is highly improbable. 

She aj^ear^ jto have b^n a woman of a little mind and violent 
t^perJ'j incapable of estimating the honour which was Conferred 
qni het py Ae attachtneht of Pope, and careless of those feelings^ 
wblch her caprice and peevishness' kept in perpetual irritation. 
‘Fhe letters Aat are now ^published, are among the most humiliat- 
ing we h^ye ^er read. They present us with the picture of a 
man of line genius* and exquisite sensibility; and acting, in this 
instance, without art or affectation, chained at the footstool of 
two paltry girls. The foljowing is a specimen q|it of many. 

* TO THE MISSES BLOUNT. , , V 

^Ladies, . r. Thursday morn, 

* Pray think me fenfible of your ciVdity and good meaning, in' aikl> 
ing me to pome to you. , » 

* You will pleafe to confidor, that my coming, pr not, is a thing Jo- 
different ' to both of you. But God knows it is far otherwife to me, 
with refpect to one of you. . 

^ t fcarce ever come, but one of two things happens, which equally 
affli(E^B me to the foul : either 1 make her uneafy, or 1 fee her unkind. 

* If (he has any tendernefs, I can only give htr every day trouble, and 
.melancholy. If (he has none, the daily light of* To undeferved a coldneCs 
mult wound me to death. 

* It is forcing one of us to^do a very hard and very unjuil thing to 

the other. ' . 

* My continuing to fee you will, by turns, teaze all of us. My ftay^ 
ing away can fit worft be of HI confeqiience only 'to royfelf. 

‘ And if one of us is to be facrificed, I believe we are all three agreed 
who (hall be the perfon. * Vol. X. p. 84. ^ 

We shall now make a few^ desultory strictures upon Mr Bowles*s 
notes- " , 


, Vol. II. p. 377. ‘ 1 am inclined to .think, by Roxana was 

meant the Dutchess of Marlberpugh; this is my idea; but it i/i of 
little consequence to illustrate a poem, which Pope, perhaps, nevet 
wrote, ’ ' The poem, entitled Roxana, is a flimsy 
quite unlike Pope, and pobably written by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagb. But Mr Bowles’s notion, that Koxana v/as meant for 
the Dutchess of Marlborough, is inr*nelJottsly absurd. ' Was she 
* a pTivde, ’ who, * in glowing yputb, when nature bids be gay^’ 
sought Sertiisons, and with a mien severe, ‘ censured her neighbours, 
and sdd daily prayer'? • 

Vol. Wp p. 55. Cnh Sjpbrus ♦ In Ae first edition, Pope 
had tV name Pans, instead^ of Sporus; it seems a more suitable 
n?n)e.; There is, 1 believe, no account why it was klteredi * Mr 

Bowles 
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Bowles has made a similar remark somewhere else j from ^ch we 
infer^ that he does not know Wh6 the r^al ^pViis waiL Let hihi 
turn to Tacitus, or the commen^tatorS on JuvenaL he will 
find, that such was the name qf a minion of Kisro, and ihemfcre 
chosen by Pope as» suitable than Paris, because jut was more 
contemptuous and severe,. ‘ * ^ ys'- 

P. 131. * Pope? when he spoke with such 4i6re^p#ct ciif kingg, 
had in his eve the hou'^e of Brunswick. * Not in parliciubr : it 
was a branch of that idle affectation, which led hhu to ej^eak coti* 
temptuou&ly of all the great, while be was pantlng*for their socie- 
ty, a little heightened by the seini'^repubUcan tone* which the on* 
ponents of Sir Robert Walpole affected. ^ It is quite unfounded, 
la our opifaicai, to consider Pope as a jicobiro, which is a notion 
perpetually rerufring in Mr Boviles's notes* This, we think, one 
proof, how little tins gentleman knows of the times, or even of 
tlic autlmf on whom he comments. We doubt if any of Pope's 
fii^nds, at least his later ftiends, were attached to thei>tuart ta* 
miiy, Atterbury excepted. VVe cannot help subjoining, on this 
subject, the following note of Mr Bq}!j^leS,*ab an extraordinary evi* 
dence of acute and profound thinking. , « 

* It is a fifigulnr circumttance, that he was born the very; year of the 

Revolution and died the year before the lail effort was made to 
eftaMifh the throne of ibe SuiarN * * * 

We ha\c transctibcvl tliis note entire, and applaud Mr Bowles* 
foi^ not having diluted its pliilooophical energy by any explanatory 
context, which might vulgar reader in what the 

singularity consisted. Lost, however, too much wiwl<>na might 
be Tost under a bushel, the same note is lopeatcd in anotlwxo* 
lume,-with scarce any yariation. 

P. S71. 'I he $atire, dated 1740, which was first printed by 
-Warton, and sgems to luvp come oiiginally through tlie hancis of 
Lord Bolingbroke, is an extrjtu\linary composition. It is a bitter 
invective against Pope’s own liitnds and party, and m^y be deemed 
historically curious, gs it shows the suspicious which were enter*- 
tained of Walpole’s piiutip,J opponeins, *some time before they 
were justified. What Pope intended to make of this poetoa 
problematical. He could not have let it becoim^ pubhe, ^it Jeast 
in his lifetime; aild yet there seems JiUlo pleasure inivrUing a sa- 
tire which none is to knt^w but the hbfller lumself*' Nor dp we 
^ink, that Pppe apt to give ids loose unpremeditatod 
such strength and antm as reigns in the following, ‘^whicb 
may vie perhaps with any of his sitirics^l poetryji i 

< Cfi’tcrft;, hts pwo piCiad cupe, tbioka miinaroiu things ' ' 

^ firffdfot hiih, ae owicr I loU for kitigs ; 

* " Contronls, decides, tlifre^every hour, 

And antedates iLc hatred due to power. 


Thiougla 
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ThroMgli clotids of pafl^on Ptiltieikpy^a vifwa tfft cbai^i 
Me foams a patriot to fubfide a peer ; * t 

Impatient feea^is country bought and told, 

And ^mot the market where he takes no gold. 
#*«***«* 

BVitahi, the curfe ia on thee, and who tries 
To hive tKee» In th* infectious office dies. 

The firft firm Ptdteney foon rcfigned his breath. 

Brave Scarborough loved thee, and was doom’d to dea(h. 

Oood Marchmont’s fate tore Polwarth from thy fide, 

, And tby'-Jafi figb was heard when Wyndham died^ ^ 

A ridiculous idea is thrown out by Mr tSowle^ in his Life of 
Pope (p. cxriv.), that the concluding lines of this satire allude to 
the young Pretender ! '^They are obviously ntcant for Frederic 
Prince of Wales; but Mr BOwles ^having taken up the notion 
that Pope was a staunch Jacobite, is too ignorant of history to 
correct his oysrn misconceptions. What man of tolerable informa- 
tion could imagine, that, in the year J740, the young Pretender, 
who was a mere boy, and* obscufe even to his awn party, could be 
spoken of as ^ the one alone ’ on whom ‘ our al] rdies ? ’ 

Vol. V. p. 92. * Great Cibber's brazen brainless brothers stand. 

The comparison of Cibber to the fine figures of. Melancholy and 
Raving Madness, executed by his father, is disgraceful onljf to the 
author. ’ Is not this a proof of the spitefulness towards Pope which 
we complained of in Mr Bowles ? What can there be disgrace- 
,ful to the author in this very witty line ? and what has the merit 
of the figures to do with it ? TJny are not ridiculed, — unless it 
is a reproach for brass to want brains. * * 

Vol. VI. p. 172. In Mattinus Scriblcrus’s scepnd voyage, 

* he was happily shipwrecked on the Lmd of the Giants, now the 
most humane people in the world. ’ On this Mr Bowles inquires, 
innocently taking the whole of Gulliver for gospel—* Is it not a 
fact, that the more intimate knowledge we acquire of rude na- 
tions, the less cruel they appear? ’ With a great deal more about 
humanity and Esquimaux, too dull and trite to transcribe. Tlie 
whole ends with the following remark, which, for its weight and 
pithiness, is made to stand as a paragraph by itself. 

« Savage nations, ’ as they are called, are frequently. In this refpe^, * 
much * more finned againfi:, chan finning. ’ 

Vol. VI r. Appendix. * The following account of the family of Mrs 
Thomas, the miftrefa of Cromwell, who fold Pope^s Letters which 
were fiift jwbliflicd, was tranferibed by D. P. Olneden, Efq. from a 
manufeript In the leaf of a book in Trinit\ College, Cambridge. As it 
'is cttrioofl, it is prefented to the reader in its native fimplicity. This 
accoutitfls literally as follows the truth of it 1 can fey nothing ; or 
of the time or prrfon, where and by whom It was written. ♦ 
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the * account’ itielf^ k curious or faot« ^CaiXiwly 
cayi that Mr Olncndcli’s labour Was ill sftnplojred k^tfunaofflttug 
the manuscript lie found* We remember to haare read h tnany 
years ago in the supplemental rolume to the Biogtaphicial Bio- 
tionary." If we mistake not, it is taken from the preface 1:6 Mrs 
Thomas’s own works ; but, wheticesoevcr it comes, It ii as ab- 
surd and palpable a romance^ as any impostor ever inventccU Mr 
Bowles, we believe, has no ridit to 6ay that Mrs Thomas was thk 
mistress of Cromwell. We have made no secret already 6f the 
low opinion we entertain .of this gentleman’s proficiency in Eng*- 
lish luStory. In h|s note subjoined to Mrs Thomas’s tale^ he has 
committed two blunders, which will put the justice of our cen» 
sure beyond controversy. 1. He says, that tlie puke of Mon^ 
tagu, therein named, is ^ evident^ meant for Montagu Duke of 
Manchester, * Now, there is hardly any one, who does not know 
that the dukedom of Manchester was not created rill the reign of 
George I. The Duke of Montagu of King William’s time, had 
been a Mr Montagu, ambassador in France about 1678, and fa- 
mous for an important breach of trust towards Lord Danby. 2. He 
conceives that Lord Mulgravc, afterwards Duke of Buclcingham, 
(properly Buckinghamshire) ‘ had most likely a considerable share 
in the Revolution ; ’ whereas, he was strongly attached ail his 
life to the house of Stuart. 

Volt VIII. p. loi.--* What 1 looked upon as a rant of Barrow’s, I 
now begin to think a feuous truth, and could almott venture to fet my 
hand to it. > 

* H«c quicunque Icgct, tantiim cecinifle putabit 
Mxoiiidem ranas, Virgilium cuUccs. ’ 

AtUrhtiry in a lettfr to Pope on Mthon* 

Mr Bowles, always eager to comment, observes — ‘ The rant 
is not Barrow’s, but Marvel’s. ’ What pity that great poets will 
go out of their way to be wrong ! The rant is not Marvel’s, but 
Barrow’s -not, indeed, the great Isaac Barrow, as perhaps At- 
terbury thought, but a oertain Samuel Barrow, M, D/ whose 
Latin verses arc prefixed to almost every edition of Milton. 

Voh IX. p. d'GO. Mr Bowles is certainly right in supposing 
that Pope was not the author of the, Latin verses quoted in the 
' Guardian, NO* 173. Those addressed to Bethell, whicli Wartoa 
seems to have conceived the production of Pop^, 

miht ptTHc 0 runt auri Ane crimine mores^ -Stc.* 
are in the first book of the Epistles of Joanna's Secundus. - The 
lines in the Guardian belong probably to some other Dutch 
poet. 

Whatever severity Mr Bowles may sometimes show |owards 
the dead, the living of all classes meet with {he very gentlest trea^ 

' ment 





. ' * 

nmt at ^ h^s; Time would fail if we wete tq tedinufit the 
eulogies which are shpweved on the head of Mr Gojce* Ele^nt, 
accurate^ interesting^ able) most judicioUT) best mfornled $ ^ he shines 
. a whole aeck shoulders higher than common meB)r*^the Mag* 

nb% ApoUd) the historic oracle of Mr B^les. In tmth^ we^be* 
liere wt he is entitled to some gratitude ^ as we much question^ 
whether our editor has a notion of hikory) as to those timeS) 
whtoh is not gleaned from Mr Coxe’s quartos. But the follow* 
ing condiment to a gentleman) who iS| we beliere, no author) 
t^ttgh a great master of manuscripts) is unparalleled, both for its 
dehcacyr and appositeness. Pope is severe, m one of his letters, 
upon the ^erks of the Post-OliHce, whom he suspected of prying 
mto hb correspondence. Whereon thus saith Mr Bowles— 

. < Pope and Swift were coniUntly declaiming agaiad the gtmkrnen of 
the Polt«Office« Whether their obfervationa were true or not, we can- 
not fail to contrail the liberality of the prefent condii6toria, and farti^ 
cularly of the nmrtby fceretaryy Mr Freeing ! * — ^Vol. IX.* p. 241. 

We can readily credit that Mr Bowleses letters have never been 
opened at the Post-Office. Antoni gladios poterit conten^nere. 

The tenth volume concludes with observations on the poetical 
character of Pope, which, coming from the pen of Mr Bowles, arc 
justly entitled to respect. We think highly of some of this gen- 
tleman’s productions, especially those of an early date $ ^nd, un* 
tainted as he has appeared by the grosser heresies of our day, it 
is natural to expect sound criticism as the result of a successful 
application to his art during full twenty years of authorship. 
Yet, in this judgment upon the merits of Pope, we conceive Mr 
Bowles to have failed, and the cause of his &ilure to be derived 
from principles of criticism by no means peculiar to himself, but 
which have obtained too great an influence over the public taste 
of our agp. * 

* I preiumc, ’ he begInB, • It will readily be granted, that all images 
drawn from what is beautiful or fublime in the works of nature, are 
more bea!iitiful and fublime Ihan any imagee drawn frotxi art ; and that 
they are, therefore, per yjr, more poetical. / 

' In .the very outset we withhold our aslsent frbm this maxim, 
unlimited as It now stands in expression, — ^which Mr Bowles 
deems indisputable. Whether the sentiment of beauty results 
from harmony of form and colour, or from moral associations \ 
whether that of sublimity depends upon terror or upon' energy ; 
thsf works, of , art, as well as those of nature, are alike capable of 
exeitJSg t^m, either in their immediate effects, or by the refleo- 
tion of poetied imagery. D<5es Mr Bowles conceive, that an of- 
Ainary |nountain wifi raise vStrpager emotions than the pyramids ; 
4kx that the vf fse of De Lille respecting those structures, *- 
Leur masse indestructible a fatigue le iems^ 
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less kioblc (Jiin any description wiiate<«r'6f totftdS 
* pxce%, MThtch may l>e found in the num^roua clasd df 'VM'jtififirtt' 
who paint ppetkal la!}dsodpe 9 aft^r nature ? ' u ^ ^ 

Mr Bowles proceeds to oKsenre that, • in llkife thoy 

pa^ions of the human hearty which bclodg to nature ijH gertetf#jr 
a»*e, per je^ more adapted to the higher species of poetry, than 
those which are derived from incidental and transieiit maMerS. * 
Of *this pTOTositlon there ran be no doubt. Prom* these two a-/' 
xioms he in ws, that* * the rule by which we would estimate Pope^s 
general poetical character, would be obvious. * But aS he seems 
hastening to a conclusion, a new rule of judging comes across Mr 
BoivleS’s mind, which is likelyto renderourcritical^alculatibn soihe- 
vi^hat more complex. ‘ Let me not be considered, ’ says he,' ^ aS 
thinking that the siAJett alone constitutes poetical excellency. The 
execution is to be taken into consideration at the same time ;* for 
we might fall asleep over the creation of Blackmore, but be a* 
live to the touches of animation and satire in Boileau. * By exe^ 
cQtion, he means, ‘not only the colours of expression, but me de- 
sign, the contrast of light and shade, the masterly management, 
the judicious disposition, and, in short, every thing that gives to 
a great subject relief, interest, and animation, * , Tne subject and 
the execution, therefore, we find at last, / arc equally to be con- 
sidered : the one respecting the^ poetry ; the other, the art and 
powers of the poet. ’ And it is, in Mr Bowleses opinion, for want 
of observing this rule, that so much has been said, and so little 
understood, of the real ground of PopeN character as a poet. 
Now, it appears to us, we confess, that Pope's, or any other 
mail's character as a poet, must Mepend upon ‘ his art and 
powers ' solely, and in no degree upon the subject he has select- 
ed, however judicious or otherwise that choice may be, as to the 
oqd of displaying his talents to advantage. "We submit to Mr 
Bowlps, whether he has not fallen into a pu7zle of ideas, not un- 
common, of confounding the pleasuic wliich a poem produces in 
us, with the degree of genius required for its composition. In 
estimating the poems of Pope^ the subject may justly claim some 
consideration, though we are inclined to believe that to men of 
cultivated taste, it enters but in a very small proportion to ihe 
execution, into the feelings of poetical delight- But Mr Bowle& 
is expressly considering the merits of the poet; and tliese can only 
be appreciated by examining his reach of thought,^ powers ov^r 
th^ passions, command of expression, and every other ifypi which ^ 
caters into the accophts of Parnassus. ^ ^ \ 

Irtierc iifi however, one sense, undoubtedly. In which the 
cal of Popl‘ mt^y be #ald^to depend uponTiijjsjul^^'^ 

,, > woe 
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credit Ibr greater than ^7, display i and 

soojp SHF6 lesi compatible than others with the ntawesta- 

tion ot oarticular talents oi eucuHon. 

U fS 4 il^|i<xhap 8 » which Mr Bowles mean8> whein he says, 
8u|gp<;f is equally to be consklercdi with the execution } it is this^ 
ai least, whiw he ought to mean. * Pope must be judged, * he 
continues^ * according to the rank in which he stands atnong 
thos^^of the Frendh school, not the Italian t among those whose 
deliueatiohs are tidmn more from manners than from nature,' 
is peifpc^ intelligible but is it true ? Is there no differ* 
eace octween Pope and Boileau ? Does he sgpak so little to the 
imag^ttoa and the heart f Does he borrow his delineatioiia 
from manners only, and not from nature ? Mr Bowles excepts, 
inched, from his position, the Epistle of Eloisa, on which he be» 
Stows 00 more praise than is just, when he says, that * nothing 
of the kind has ever been produced equal to it for patbos, paint- 
ing and melody. ’ But are there no other parts of his works, in 
wmch Pope has reached a high tone of real poetry, accotding to 
the strictest notion of the term i Is poet^ found in the mortl 
sublime, in the excitement of high and dignified emotion, through 
the medium of harmonious and forcible numbers ? Tbe epistle 
to Xiord Oxford displays this reach of noble sentiment, moth 
uniformly, though not, perhaps, more conspicnously, than some 
other passages of his moral writings. Is the sprightlincss of a 
jsb^dte fancy, the play of varied imagery, a oiStingmslung 
characteristic of the poet i '^ere is this more striking, dian in 
the Rape of the Lock, — and, indeed, in many paits of the Dun- 
ciad ? Is the fervour of passion, tbe power of exciting and ex- 
pressing emotion, the soul of poetry ? We have already pointed 
to it in the Eloisa. What then is it that we want i and for what 
reason does Mr Bowles, like the vain herd of modern versifiers, 
carp at the poetical merits of Pope ? That he is not of the class 
of Milton and Shakespeare is inmsptitable i and, notwithstanding 
the two volumes, in which Dr Warton thought it necessaory to 

S rove this truism, wc doubt whether any critic, even during the 
stteiy of his own age, ever thought of placing him so high. 

The true reason, we suspect, of this perpetual tendency in 
the present age to demciate Pope, is an inordinate preference of 
descriptive poetry, following extract wUl prove, we think, 
tl^e truth ot what we assert,* so far as Mr Bowles is concerned. 

^ In vfbat has been £iid, 1 have avoided the introdudlioa of pw» 
tlWelqae delcription } that is, accoiXte reprefetttations from exteratil ob* 
jeda of nature : but if the premifeS laid doam in the eomfflenceitaent of 
are true, no One Oan ftand preeminent as a great poeb 
tmfcftlie has not only n faeatt fuiceptibla of the aoft patbetie or moft 
*vnt. XI. DO. 21. D d exalted 
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cKaRed ftitlmg* of ^Mcure, bot «i cft attentive ta^ tmd hfaiHkt 0itkf ov 
verf ejfrtemal appcaTioc^ that ihe may exhibit^ io^ emy^cjlmgfM 
fon. every variation of light and fhade* every rock* eeei^ ^^ 9 ft(SWf 
leaf, in her foKtai^ places. He who ha# not an eye ti 9 cMevva 
and who cannor^ with a giancct diftinguifli every di^vj^riiiy of p^y hu< m 
hei variety of bcautiesi muft fo far he deficient in one of 
quaJiticp of a poctr ^ 

< Here Pope, from Infirmities and from phyfical canfes 
larly deficient. When he left his own laurel circus at Twidkenltoniy'l^ 
was lifted into his chariot or his barge; and, with weak eyes, ^knd''t6t<' 
tering flfrength, it is phyfically impofiible he could be a defimptiVe barA 
Where defeription has been iotrodueed among his poems, as filirifsii/!| 
obfemtion could go, he excelled ; more coul4 not be expefted* lu tbb 
defririptionB of the eioifter, the feenes furrounding the melandioly cofi«' 
vent, as far as could be gained by books, or iuggefted by imaginatioft, 
'^he was eminently fuccefsful ; but even here, perhaps, he only psoved 
that be could not go far ; and, 

** The ftrearos that ftiine between the bills, 

** TTbe grots that echo to the tinkling rfils, 

\vere jsofiibly tranferipts of what be could moft eafily tranrcribe,-^his 
own views and fccnery. ^ 

It woirid be pexbapa idle to notice the anachronism with which 
this passage concludes, were it not a proof of that cavilling di&- 
poskion which we noticed above, and which is perpetianlly On 
the spent for some ilUnatured remark towards Pope. Mr Bowles 
Icnows very well, that Pope was not possessed of * his own views 
ard scenery, ’ meaning his house and grotto at Twickenham, till 
long after the publication of Eloisa’s epistle. But we object, a& 
critics, to the spirit of the whole para^aph. * That picturesque 
description is a fruitful source of poetical pleasure, we readily 
confess : but we deny that it is essential to the pdetical character, 
or that no one can stand preeminent, who has never,ex<^^ll^ irt it* 
Images, indeed, drawn irom natural objects, are indispensable in 
poetry, as they are in all animated prose ; but accurate and detail* 
ed description, which, in some species of poetical composition, is 
wholly Inapplicable, is, in most others, rather valuable tlian necea- 
sary. * Does Mr Bowles reqnine, that the eye of the lyric poet, 

of the tragedian, should be * familiar with every variation of 
light and every tree, and cv^r^ leaff Such petty cimuia^ 
stahces of external nature are scorned by him who aims at a 
nobler quarry, the excitement of powerful emotion, and the deiineis- 
tion, not of trees and leaves, hut of the passions and aentiiuCfits 
of the human mhidu Even of those, whose subjects may 
led them to the mdrodocrioa of this species a£ omamnSi J(m 
painter’s eye, which Mr Bowheli reqtfires, has been the lot of 
few< Poets are said to be but kluu|4d|bai^^ 

we 
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we-believ^ dbsit mst of them have lived in cpuit!».o||Citie8> witli^ 
mt much tii<|uiiy after any * external appmancje?^ of nature, 
beyCnd' thode vrluch ait^ tolerably obvious, and which all men rtv 
cogniaie *pret(y e^urfly. A poet feels, and expresses what he 
fed^, hiotte forcibly than an ordinary person : the most common 
pliiidoihcna of the visible world, therefore, strike more in his de- 
scriptions, thj^n in reality ; they are better selected, better com- 
bined, anii more richly associated. But if the nice skill of land- 
scape painting, the power of showing * w'hat the reader wonders 
he aev?r saw oefore,* for whicli Dr Johnson has praised Thom- 
son,. be essential to poetry ^ valuable as, in its judicious exercise, 
i^,may be deeq^d, few indeed i^he poets. There is something 

this, hut not a great deal, in Homer. There is, as we observed 
on a %wer occasion,* an eminent degree of picturesque skill in 
Virgil ) k k one of his peculiar excellences y and perhaps he has 
a claim to rank higher, in this respect, than any ancient or mo- 
dern poet. But we say this, on account of the good taste with 
w'hich he has refrained from excessive and particular detail. Ho 
falls very short of Mr Bowles’s exaggerated requisition 5 he docs 
not stop ‘ to distinguish every diversity of every hue in nature’s 
variety of beauties $ ’ his descriptions are beautifully sketched, 
but the perfect finish must be supplied by the picturesque reader. 
The Italian poets are equally deficient, according to Mr Bowles’v«^ 
canon \ even Spenser, if nicely examined, will not be found to 
have composed landscapes $ and, with the ‘ weak eyes ’ of Mil- 
ton, * it is physically impossible, ’ in Mr Bowles’s own words, 
* that he could be a descriptive bard. ’ 

Jn truth, we are become sick of this deluge of descriptive ppet- 
ry, which, since the days of Thomson, has swept over the low- 
er regions of Parnassus. It has its charm, and to us a very pow- 
erful one : we love the forms of external nature, and are ple'ised 
to find them suggested, whether by the painter or poet, in combi- 
nations more attractive than themselves generally present. But 
it readily degenerates into a very low style of poetry ; a monoto- 
nous enumeration of rocks and rivers, birds and beasts, variegated 
dnly with the still more dreary embellishment of sickly and som-* 
W semtiment. Will those, who are conversant with modem 
iccuse us of injustice ? It is the price wluch we pay foi 
Thofl^n and Cowper j their successes, and the extreme easiness 
of idtaseti^thre poetty, have raised up a lamentable scliool, which 
regeftvto thmk toe public taste has too much encouraged. Iii- 
ewe some grudge to the two Wartons for tlieir cxceed- 
Mwe^of mere descriptioa,r— though no one will impute to them 
t * ^ ^ * D d 2 ^ too 

. ^ 
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too great knomrWge of nature, in any sense of the w<)n|. Iifinilte 
description, however, independently of its tende^ it» becoint 
heavy and tedious, seems to labour under one inevitable fimlrt it 
Is too teciutica! ^ it is hardly understood, but by du>se who luH 
watched the slight and evanescent difl'crences of visible dungs, with 
more attention, than is usually given by the .studious or the bnsyt 
Unless where a fondness for painting, or habits of much seclusion, 
have accustomed the mind to sift and discriminate the sSnsatiotlS 
of the eye, it is not, we think, very common for men to look Oft 
nature in detaiL Her striking features arrest the most careless | 
but a thousand varieties of shade and colour play over her counte- 
nance, without being heeded before they pass away, or temember- 
ed when they return. 

We have thought this much necessary to vindicate what wC 
deem the cause of poets and poetry, from a narrow and exclusive 
system. WC will not permit the bards of former days to be thus 
arraigned before a jury of tourists and draughtsmen, for the want 
of cxceUcnces of which their own contemporarleshadnever dreamed. 
But lest, in defending the poetical character of Pope against false 
principles of criticism, we should inadvertently have appeared CO 
raise it too high, let it be understood, that we do not believe hhn 
possessed of that diviner spirit, that energy and enthusiasm, which 
Sre required for the epic, the tragic, or the lyric muse. Not 
choice only, but nature, prescribed a diiferent range j and, 
within his own sphere, there are surely very few who could 
be placed over his head j much less could any critic of taste and 
candour refuse the name of poet to one so highly gifted by nature, 
and so improved by skill. May we be permitted to suggest what 
we, perhaps singularly, deem a striking deficiency in tlie poetical 
faculties of Pope ? He seems to hare never acquired tliat facili- 
ty of conception, or that ready use of his own instrument, vetsifi- 
cation, which Jong habit has given to other poets. His hasty 
lines, whenever they have come to light, seem almost always 
feeble and ill expressed. There cannot be a stronger prdof diaft 
an epigram which Mr Bowles has printed, (Vol. IV. p. 32.) It is 
surprising, that a man like Pope, who * lisped in numbers,' could 
have suffered such wretched lines to escape him, eVen if he never 
intunded them to be public. His frequent infelicity of dictibn, 
fnom its harshness, its obscurity, its hardness, or its grammatical 
inaeeumey, seems to hare proceeded ftoftt the same ckuse. 'Pbet- 
vf was his ihdly labour } but the task does not seem to have 
Ugbiter by use. Ihere is, perhaps, more ease in bis early 
rions, riian in those tof his maturer life) and most of su mlw 
Homer. We Imow, hbwerer, that even this translkdod ^ 
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Ducbdd ui almost every line ; and the manu*scr^pt exists in the 
Battish Museunij vhkb Contains his interlineations. 

IWe have cestainly been disappointed in Mr Bowleses edition of 
Pop^f irhich exhibits neither the industry of a comfnentatorj nor 
die ^eleganee of a poetical critic* There may be a few good re* 
manksi but wc sincerely think they are very few : if were to se- 
lect one for praise, it should be his general critici^^m on the Rape of 
the Loohk Upon the whole, we recommend to this centlertian to 
abstain from prose, and to think rhyme quite as indispensable to 
{us appearance in public, as a bag and sword arc at court. 

- - ^ - 


Akt. X Tbi Works of Sdluf : to wbirb are prfiseti^ tiw Ef- 
fays on the Lije^ Literary CharaSiery and Writings of the Htjio^ 
nans nntib Notes, Hiforical, BiograpJncat^ and CriUcaU By 
Henry Steuart LL. D., Fellow of the Royal Society, and of 
theSocie^of Antiquaries, Edinburgh* a vol 410* pp. 1300. 
C. dt R« Baldwin, London, 1806. 

*T'h^ moft remarkable thing about this book is its enornious bulk ; 
^ and thofe who, like us, have been accuftomed perufe the 
noble hiftorian in an edition about the Gxe of a hand at whift, 
will eafily conceive with what amazement we contemplated the 
magnificent amplitude of the work before us. Ifi examining its 
contents, we cannot fay that this amazement has fettled into ad»> 
miration ; although we ftill wonder a little at fome of Dr Steuart’s 
literary qualifications, befides his gift of amplification. 

< It is fingolar, ’ obfervea this learned perfon ia liis preface, * that, 
(in England) with a numerous body of clergy, whofe leifure is liberally 
patronized by the nation, and who pique themfelves on claflical acquire- 
ments, there fhould ftill remain a fingle ancient writer xoaccefliUe to 
thofe who cultivate only the language of their native country. It ia aq 
extraordinary circumftance, however diferrditabit to Eneflilh learning, 
that, with tranflations of the ancient poets, beyond qaeftion the fineft 
exifting, we (heuld ftill be outftripped in our verfions of the profe au- 
thors ^ Greece and Rome, by the greater part of our European neigh- 
hours, who have any pretenfions to tafte or literature. * 

Now in this we fee little to be wondered It is no ioubt 
true, that, before we can have tranflations of the clailicsi; we mutt 
hava men capable of tranilating them ; but it is equally olvious, 
that the more men of this fort we have, there will be the lefs oc- 
csfiw fpr their fervices : and die hfk is, that not only the clergy, 
but almott all who take ai^ intereit in clailical fubjeds, are, in 
country, capable of ftudying them in the original authors# 
tf'^here clafTical inttru£lion is lets generally diffused, tranllations 
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areirtorc likely to be common'; fo that, tak{n|';iltl tjie 
gethcr, wc arc Very Lr ftpni tonfidcrlng their pi 

as any thing like .m imputation upon our (dbolarfttipf \ * ' 

With poetry, indeed, the case is somewhat diilefept 
is III this, as well as in other nations, a considetahIi6 dl^Wmale 
and female readers, who amuse themselves with translatidn^ if 
the poets of Greece and Rome ; whilst they entertain for 
historians, and indeed for their prose writers in general, jthe mOfct 
profound and tranquil indifference. The reason of this, too, 
suJBclcntly obvious. 'J''he beauties of poetical composition afe> 
in their own nature, more striking, and far more discernible to 
the generality of readers, than the more retired graces of history. 
Hence numbers, who are capable of apjsreciating strength Of seri- 
timeiit, or suavity of language, yet find in history nothing Worthy 
of attention but the facts which it records. For these, however, 
an English reader is under no necessity of applying to translations of 

E aiticular authors. In the common histories of Greece and Rome, 
y his own countrymen, he pursues the thread of the natrsl- 
tive, spared at once that tediousness of partial repetition, which 
he must have frequently encountered in taking up successive au- 
thors, and uninterrupted by those lamentable chasms, which have 
been made by the hand of time in so many of the ancient histo- 
rians. Accordingly we shall find, that, for one person who has 
read in Murphy the death of Germanicus, or the victories of 
Agricola; there arc at least fifty who are familiar with the woes pf 
Andromache in Pope, and the fatal passion of Dido in Pitt or 
Dryden. 

Upon the whole, though we should be most happy to cooper- 
ate with Dr tSleuart in his laudable endeavours to avert in this 
country any decline in classical learning (Pref. p. 38,,), we really, 
cannot say that we expect tliis object to be much ' promoted by 
multiplying translations. 

The translation itself, which fills about one fifth part of the 
huge volumes before us, is insulated by vast masses of disserta- 
tion and annotation ; through some part of which it is necessary 
for us to work our way before we can get at the main body^ 

In the composition pf ancient biography, we are told (Vol. I. 
p. 4.), * the want of incident is severely felt j ' most veriuhle 
and innocent prm)osition, with which we should be the last 
people in the world to quarrel, if Dr Stcuart had not attemyfted 
tp make it stand as an excuse for so many hundred pag^ ‘Of 
triteness and insipidity. Now, we really cannot allow it H JjasS in 
this Ught| till we are further instructed xti the obligation Wlnc;h'^ 
lay under to publish two vast kjuarto volumes ; nor, are wi^‘ exacts 
ly of opinion, that all * tlic c^mdid are wiled dti to be pfea^d 

witlt 
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wbh Itfiiiijpprtant ^flails aud trifliaig anecdotes.’' {Vol. I. p. 3.) 

4^s^ptipn is certainly ijot very attractive % but tnust 
allow It the meri^ of accuracy as well as of modesty. ^Xhe reader 
mast be enabled to judge jTor himsjj^f. 

the anecdote (we are informed^^VoL L p. 324.) < concerning 
ld[uminius*a notion of the productions in painting and statuary 
by the ablest mastersi is well known. * Dr Steuart does not how«- 
ever on* this account forbear to recite It; but gives it at full length, 
first: in £ngtU3i| and tlaen in Latin. Again (Vol. I. p. 343), lest the 
reader ahould not have learnt from his Lemfnierc^s dictionary 
(a book from which, if we are not mistaken, Dr Steuart has 
learnt a great deal), that ‘ ^HiUcydides reckoned amongst his 
oestors the great Miltiades ; 'that he shed tears when he heard 
Herodotus repeat his history at the public festivals of Greece ; 
that, during die Peloponnesian war, he was commissioned by his 
countrymen to relieve AmphipoHs ; that the quick march of Bru- 
sidas the Lacedaemonian general defeated his operations, and tliat 
Thucydides, unsuccessful in his expedition, was banished from 
Athens ; that he wrote in the Attic dialect, as possessed of more 
vigour, purity, elegance and energy ; and, finally, that his his»- 
tory has been divided into eight books, die last m which is im- 
perfect, and supposed to have been written by his daughter ; ' 
(Lempriere’s Diet. wr. Thucydides) : — lest, we say, the reader 
should cliance to be uiuicquainted with all rthis, he has, in the 
volumes before us, an opportunity of informing himself of it in 
almost the same words. 

‘ Thucydides was born at Athens, about 475 years A. C. He was 
both a fcholar and a foldier, and a defeendant of Uae great Miltiades. 
His noble emulation, when a boy, is well known, which prompted him 
to Ihcd tears, at witneffing the honours beilowed, at the Olympic games, 

■ upon Herodotus. (See Suid. voc» Thucydid.) Dining the 8th year 
of the Peloponnciian war, being fent with a body of troops, to relieve 
Amphipolis, be failed in the attempt, through tlie quick march of Bru« 
fidas, the general of the Lacedarmonians ; whereupon be was banifbed 
from Athens by the fadlion of Cleon. (See his own biftory, Lib. IV.* 
p. 321.) During his exile in Thrace, Thucydides cotnpofed an account 
of the twenty-one firft years of this war. (Plutarch, in Cim. de exiho, 
19.) lliat of the fix remaining years was afterwards added, by Xeno- 
pboii «nd Theopompus. Thucydides wrote in the Attic dialeft, as be- 
ing eminent, above aD others, for vigour, purity and elegance ; hence 
comproCKon and energy are the great charadcnlHcs of his dyle. I'his 
celebrated work is divided into eight books, of which the lall is imper- 
<|ln 4 fuppofed tp have been written by the daughter of rhe hifio- 
vian.' (Vol. 1 . p. 343.) 

’ In the 4tb section or the first epistle to Caesar (Vol. I. p. 433.), 
oVjrJeArned Doctor has the good, rbrtune to miotakc a tiplerabty 
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$ and ibis happUf |«es«tit« with an owwim4iir 
Dftoae tj^n aia pa|(ei of ^upeifltKms nott. (VoU h 
6$» 97) 99g S0(K) In another place (VoL IL p« lld)» ya ain 

treated urith the rape of Luer^ia^ and the exptdeiM *n£ 4tiie T^wu 
quinH. But perhaps it is nDk surprising that StMart thonU 
imagine his readers might wi^ for information retotfe to dbis 
last transaction^ he himself (as wc shall afterwards aieewifft to 
prove) being but very iU informed on the sul^ect. Agutiy as CSU 
ctro*s orations arc not in everybody’s hands, we have one 
quotation in Voh 11* p. Idi, and a still longer in Vipl*ll« p. 879, 
in Latin and English* In the same way, il oiur readers should wbb 
to peruse the 50th page of Adam’s Roman Antiquities (about Pa» 
trails and Clients), in a larger type, and on better paper, than^t 
less assuming volume can boast of, they may have wat sajtisfactioo, 
by turning to the 932d page of the work now before us* 

In his account of the Sibylline books (VoL II. p. 241, 42, 43*) 
our author is again kind enough to accommodate the homely an-* 
tiquary in hi$ splendid pages. On this occasion, however, it is to 
be regieted, that he did not copy what was before him a litde more 
accurately ; a& we much doubt, notwithstanding the mention of 
the edidon (vis;/ Retsk), his finding any part of tlie contents of 
this note in Dionys. Hal* L* 6* 62 :«-^ur edition certainly has it 
L. 4. 62* On the subject of sieges. Dr Adam is again transcribed 
by the learned translator, (Vol. II. *p. 573, 74, 75, 76.) We will 
conclude these proofs of Dr Steuart’s diligence and originality, by 
observing that we have met with one story (namely, what Cicero 
thought of Brutus’s commendation of him) iittfes over in La- 
tin, and twice with an English translation prefixed : the story, in- 
Yle^, is not a long one* (Vol. I. 375.*— Vol. II. 236, 276.) 

Having fhus given our readers a few examples in the art of 
collecting materials for quarto volumes, we shall proceed to exa- 
rhine how far the tiitcness of tliis heavy compilation is atoned for 
hy Its accuracy. For the information of some of our readers, it 
iuay be neceissary to premise, that at Rome, under the emperors, 
* there prevailed a practice, in the schools of declamation, of as- 
^lUmirtg some real cnaracter, and then giving or addressing to it a 
fictitious oration. ’ -(Vol* L p- 86.) There are extant two pieces 
of diis description, composed as invectives of Sallust and 6icetto 
'agitiinst each other, some time in the latter end of the reign cf Aq- 
f usi usl l?rom these, it seems, many of the biographers of th^ 
nkn haVe selected anecdotes for his life, <Uo$t of them, as & 
supposed* not highly favourable to his moral character. . 

' others, *th{s has be6n done by ^ M- Meisner, Professor ql the MH-* 
versity qf Prague, and one of the most lea^^ned men, as 

Gerpiany.’ (Vol, t p. 120^ 
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l^tthds tkougji the^e ora- 

^fS«nifli 9 reJBctitioA 8 » sl^ the wcumstaaees^ which Are t^ated in 
4iies% ma^ihe ti^ue^ inannuch as the authoi^s of such oompoti* 
l|jms muU be guided hj reports current at tlie time in which they 
4mlie. Whh ms opinion^ DrSteuait makes himself very merry, 
ikfter ree^g) howSver^ all that he says on the subject, we profess 
that we cannot see the absurdity of it : nor do we think that Or 
fiteeart bss any very good right to undervalue either Profe^r 
Meisner, or ourselvt^ for ourdulness in this particular; as he 
self, not long afterwards, seems to have come round to the same 
opintan, and refers to this very invective of Cicero against the his*- 
torian, as authority for two facts, which he inserts in his text ; the 
first, that in the year of Rome 704, Sallust joined Caesar's army 
in Gaul (Vol, I. p. 48, 17?.), the other (what, by the by, we 
diink extremely improbable), that Caesar, when dictator, received 
frotn him a sum ot money to stop the prosecution brought against 
him by the Africans for extortion in the capacity of their govern- 
or. (Vol L p. 89, 195.) 

In the copious extracts from Cicero’s Orations, before objected 
to, 4re have a proof, that at least some of those productions are 
familiar to Dr Steuart ; but this can hardly have been ihe case 
with regard to the oration for Milo ; or surely we should not meet 
with the following mistatement. 

< His fticnd Brutus had advifed him to reft the merits of Milo's 
fence on the fervice that he had rendered to the community, by ridding 
it of a pernicious citizen. The fentiment was conftftent with the warm 
and animated temper of Brutus ; who, though he did not fpeak b the 
caufe, amofed himfelf with writiog an exculpatory pleading upon that 
principle. He afterwards publiftied the piece } and it exiftcd in the days 
•f Quintilian, Cicero’s better judgment, however, rejefted the idea. 
He frankly dec]ai;ed to Brutus that fuch an argument coi;ld not be 
maintained, on any grounds of law or equity : fqr, how felutary foever 
it might be to point, againft the ftagitious, the cenfure of mankind^ 
yet it did not from thtnce follow, that they could be put to deaths 
without the femblance of juftice, or the forms of trial. ' (1* p* 1 66 *) 

Now, if the reader will take the trouble to turn to the oration 
in (j^uestion, and to the part of it which begins — ^ Nec vero m^p 
jjudices, Clodianum crimen movet' — (Orat. pro T- A. Mil. j27. 
e4it. Schtivel.) ; and to read that, and the four following sections^ 
he will find that they are totally occupied with stating and en- 
forcing that very argument which, Dr Steuart here assures us, 
* Cicero's better judgment rejected ! ’ 

In 416 following passage, we think Dr Middleton is improperly 
ponrected. 

^ There is another opinioh, in regard to the chronology of SaOu^f 
IvyiriAgi, adopted by Dr Middleton, in his life of Cicero, which, on ac- 
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ih^ rcfp5e3ft4WEty ot, th« q^iirttf frw 
t«|it?^feyf tlE> n^itice \n thU place. fiailuft, {le ^egca# >i^i 
^]i;t^e^c]y Hhie jjraife q£ Cicero j firfl, pp a^ccouQjt ^jhe 
al ejamity whSch^. according to ^ra(Htioa»,Tubri&|^ 
fccon^Wy, on jaipcoppt of tKe time poi>Uibtng hf« jliHlbiy in t^e rdgn of 
Augolwe, wJiUc the n^me.of Cjccto ^ ftSl obnoxioiiastd envy.' Ting 

qp{ip,iOO,^B anliypotlicfifl. pf Dr Mid 4 letbn'*si it eafy tb 

^ the grotoflda dn which 1 hav^ conirdverted that of I-e 
0erbi But thi« h^camey wholly Ortneceft^^ from the confideimtiofti 
that & ' was iinpcffihie for Sallult to have puUilhtd ,hU Gtt3itie ** dOr.* 
tng/tbe reign of Aogaftus, " as he hlmfelf di«J A^U. G. yt'S, nokfa 
thgn foMt years previous to its ebmmencement^^Mn^ Wi pre^aus 

Atliwn, '* 1. p- 249. w ■ 

This appears to us little better than quibbling. We do not 
ftieait to say, that the fear of giving otifence to the ruling party^ 
Was in fact the chief, or even a partial, inducement with Sallust 
tb' refrain from bestowing on Cicero his due share of praise ; -hut, 
ce!taihly> the historian was not less likely to be actuated by sticli 
. ft^^niotive during the joint reign of Augustus and M. Anthony^ 
^ho was the orator’s bitterest enemy, and whilst the memUiiy of 
! Cicero’s assassitiarion was yet fresh in every one’s mind, th^u He 
; W|aS afterwards, when Augustus was sole emperor. The mention 
: of" the battle of Actium, therefore, seems wholly irrelevant to the 
peSnt ih Question. . , 

^ We <jome now a little nearer to the translation. DrSteuait 
|i^ls US (VoL I. p. 285.) that ‘ it has been already observed, ^ in 
jthis £ssay^ and will be admitted by every impartial scholar, that 
jtfce' vmtings of our author are intelligible throughout, and in* 
ifiniteiy more so than those of either Livy or Tacitus; insomuch 
ithbt he may be accounted the most perspicuous of the Roman 
llii^toriahs. ’ Whether this be so or not, we certainly will net 
^^ume to determine 5 but that he is not always intelligible to 
ilif Steuart, appears to us to be manifest from a variety of hiS 
^HittiYpretations. We shall lay a few of them before the reader 
tSit' his cOilsideration. 


following sentence from the Jugurthine War, (§ 34, 
Var. edit^ Svo. — ^Vol. I. p. 431.) * Ac, tametsi mtiltitudo, 'qua 
feu*"ifc<^ut:lQne, aderat, vehementer accensa, terrebat Pum clkmore, 
V{jftij,^!siaspe impetu, atque aliis omnibus, qua irz i vidt 

Jifenirfaptidditia’— he plainly conceives, that the plural 

^jqminative to thq siriguiar am'ai. ' His reasons for ihlS' 0 |S 


qf ^ which we confess we do not see'the force, are^ that'tbi 
j^ipy^es verbs d agree with nouns of number 


with (^s might have been guessed) sirt|ttlat 

r^ We come now to tW passage in tlje first Epi'^’tW to dw, 
I : . which* 
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Dt Steulflt W iia^e mijta- 

It ;Js^ fitSllirtfeJ, At hercule nunt ctfcxn Caton^^ I*. Domi- 

factionis, <|uaciragmta senatcjijfesi fftulti 
|>f;^Gr^ '^el^ sicuti hosti^, niactaH aunt : 

genera homitium tot n^iserorum ci- 
^j^mne riequiverurit : non orbi Itberi, non pstf^iites 
non .gemitus virorum, luctus mulierum iitimzr^m 
ej^u^ animutn quin, acerbius. in dies male faciendo ac 

' 4^UQaQ| civitate eversum irent. ’ (Epist- ad 

ed^t. Var. 8vo. J659.) ^ Cook translates it thus. * But 
now, when by CatO| X« Domitjus^ and the rest of the same facr 
tion, forty senators, , with many young men of excellent hope, 
sacrificed like victims ; when, meantime, this most ontt^ge- 
om set of men could not be satiated w^ith the blood of sp many 
miserable citizens : not orphans, not parents of decrep^ ag^, not 
the groans of men, or the wailings of women, could prevail iipon 
their cruel dispositions, but still they went on ^ith greater sharps 
ness every <Uiy in evil works and words, to deprive some of dig- 
nity, others cn their country^ ’ In this sense we ourselves have 
always understood the passage — nor does any difficulty strike tis, 
vidiicn might lead us to hesitate in our opiiiiom i^allust was of 
Cesar’s patty ; and, addressing to him this epistle, be naturally 
inveighs against the sanguinary proceedings of Cato, L. DomitiuSi 
and others of that faction. In anotlier part of the same epistle, 
speaking in terms of censure of the same set of men, he again 
mentions by name the same two individuals. * An L. Pomitiji 
magna vis est, cujus nullum membrum a flagitio aut facinpre 
Vdcat P lingua vana, manus cruentsc, pedes fugaces ; quae hones^ 
nominari nequeant inhonestissuma. Unius tamen M« Catonis in- 
genium versutum, loquax, callidum baud contemno. Farmitur 
haec disciplina Graccorum. Sed virtus, vigilantia, labos, apud 
Graecos nulla sunt. * (Epist. ad Caes. edit. Var. 8vo. 2. p. 52S.) 

To' us, all this appears very clear : and to all the commentators 
on Sallust, one only excepted, il was probably equally clear, since 
they have observed, as Dr Steuart informs us, an entire silence 
in regard to the passage. ; 

: The Abbe Thy von,, (the one editor above allu4ed to,}, inftead of 
above unintelligible reading, fubfiitutes the following^*'* At betcu)^ 
cum Carlone^ Domitio, csterifque tjufdem laAionis, &Cf..; 

be ealily fuf^ofed to have been millaken for an^ 
^itkrfarly for CaianCf \hj the copyifts, as the latter name Wils 

fo ii!X,uck«fcublber. lo thenw, From this improved flate of the teapot, 
tb? prefiim; tranfl^itioq 19 made, iut it furpaffes my cblwpreheitfioti, pu 
what pniiciple^ of Latin fyntaic, not only the FrefidCnt De Brofies, but 
Jdr apd IVIr Cooke (both certainly fcholaTs) Ihobl^ 
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fo rendered Uie vords^ as to make oi^an adv^b, inftead pf ^ mnuk 
and Cato (or Carbo) and Domittus, tbe perfit^i^w^ of |jbe miE 

facrr.> (VoKtp.494-) . 

We shall not here dwell on the inaccuracy of statil^» ^ that 
Cooke makes cum an adverb, ’ whereas he in reality maK^s it a 
conjunction; but proceed to express our counter-astonishment^ 
how t)r Steuart could imagine cum to be a preposition ; and further 
to inquire, how, in this mode of interpretation, he disposes of tho 
second cufff (i. the cum interea)^ lliese two conjunctions go- 
vern the verbs maciati sunt and mqutvertmU thus making b^eseit 
the principal verb in the sentence* We give Dr Steuarrs trans- 
lation. 


* But, under the domination of hU adherents, what deplorable 
ceSb have we not feen committed i Not only Carbo and I>amitiMS> 
and other perfoos of like principles, but forty Senators have alfo beeo 
eqt olTi together with the dower of our youth, all vifitms to their fury, 
llwvrhile, did the civil blood, which they thua made to Sow, (bfioe 
tq appeafe them f Deaf alike to the cries of the orphan, the taro of 
the widow, the entreaties of youth, and the groans of age, they maUit 
tawd their coorfe of uubridltd violence. They grew daily fiercer with 
infolence and brutality ; and, whomibever they regarded as hoftile |# 
their vjews^ they degraded from his rank, ox elfe expelled from bit cosin'* 
try. " (Vol. 1. p. 453 .) 

Another argument against the reading proposed by the AUbe apd 
Dr Steuart, is Uiis, that if Sallust had been speaking of Caesar’s ^nd 
his own friends, instead pf their enemies, he would never have used 
she word faiUoms, A neutral historian, indeed, might have called 
both parties factlmfs ; but a partizan would not have termed his 
own side factmem. It is further curious, that after all this 
trouble to depart from the plain track. Dr Steuart, when he m^kes 
Domitius the slain, instead of the slayer, is obliged, in order ajt 
all to reconcile the fact with history, to change ms name, and to 
contend, lyithout the least authority, that Lucius is a corrupted 
for Cnseus. Indeed^ the only plausible argument brought 
forward by him in defence of this reading is, what wc cannot al- 
io^ much vyeight to, that Sallust, in lus second epistle to Cassar, 
mentions, that the opposite party did, on some occasion, put tp 
death Carbo and Cnmus Domitius. Now, according to Dr Steuart 
himself, there were, at this period, not fewer than five Dpnutih 
* An ilia, quae paullo ante hoc bellum in Cn. Pompeium victors 
apique Syllanam increpabantur, oblivio abstuUt ? interfiecit 
mitium, Carbonenii Brutum, alios item non armatos, neque ki 
pmlio belli jure, sed postea sujmlices per summum scehis inter- 
iectos.’ (Epist. ad Cses. 1.) (Vol. L 473, 493, 537.) 

In a^isv/er to Cxsar, in the debate on the sentence tb be 

passe# 





^ Trafiitditoh ^ iK^fiS^il. isl 

fhe'^complic^s of (Jatifitie^ liire tciriijiefjffe 
pSssaj^ to qiiite misrepreschted in the translaiiimi. f Jpso^ per 
municipia in custodiis haWndos,) videlicet) ile^ ii sint^ 

I pojpnlaribiis conJurationi$, aut a multitudihe cfoiidtitt^ per 
^in etl|>iantuf / atque scelesti tahtummodo in 

et non per tdtam Italiam sint ; ant non ibi plu^ ppssit^u* 
ubi ad^defehdehdum opes minores sunt. Quare variiiilr^ 
ei^uideirl boc consilium est| si perkulum ex illis metuit. C^l 
vnr. edit^ Sm) ’ Dr Steuart renders this as follows. 

"* Me has hioTed, that their fortuires be confifcatedy and theni&l^eji 
tbroiVn into pHfoii) charging, with their confinement, the great fritinici* 
pal towns of Italy. Without doubt he prudently forefaw, that ih 
Rome, at any moment, they might be ix*fcned by force, either by their 
confederates, or by ti mob, hired for the purpofe. But I wbrild de- 
Itmnd of Catfar, by What ngbt the city of Rome iliall thus monopohx^ 
ihe'whol^ vice? of Italy, and the municipal towns be denied their ? 
If ‘tlieir pretenfiOflB be admitted, is it not alfo true, that vice tftuffe hi 
move formidable, in proportion as h is removed from the eye of gov^.: 
atlent, where there is lefs vigilance to detedl it, and lefs energy to check 
itf The propefition of Caefar, therefore, is clearly nogSttory, iif thW 
plot or the confpirators be really dreaded by him. ’ II. 75. 

Here, the specific position as to the comparative probability of 
the prisoners being rescued by profligate persons in Rome, or the 
municipai towns, seems turned into an assertion concerning vice 
ib 'general : and the word ////>, which evidently refers to the malt 
and sce/esti who were to rescue the prisoners, is made to stand ibt 
conspirators themselves ! 

In the Jugurthine war, just after the death of Micips:^ 
meet with a passage, in the interpretation of which we must a- 
gain difler from Dr Steuart. The original is — ^ Sed Hiempsal,> 
qtii minumus ex iJlis erat, natura ferox^ etiam antea ignobilita* 
tem Jugurthat, quia materno genere impar erat, despiciens, dex-^ 
tera .Adherbalem adsedit : ne medius ex tribus, quod et apud 
Numidas honori ducitur, Jdgurtha foret. Dein tamen, ut xtati 
concederet, fatigatus a fratre, vix in partem alteram transductus- 
est. * {Beil. Jugurth. r. 11,) Englished, we think unintelligibly, 
tims-— 

He thfuft himlelf down by his brother, thereby occupying the 
right? baiid of the^pirmce, aiid excluding Juguriha from the plac<^^ of 
bfikhir, •vdtkh is Uienss^ei ihs midjl of threes in Numidia, Afi. 

tmKmudh imponunhy from Adhei^ he was with difficulty perfusded 
remove atid^to give place to fuperior years. * il. 556. 5x2. 

^ We take the meaning to^b^ very plainly this,. Hiempsai wish'^i 
^ to e^hidevJttgtirthafrom the middle seat, which, amongst* 
At Ntmridhms^ (^} as well as at Rome^' Was accounted the s^at 
dl^^hmour: at last, however, he gave it up to him, on the in* 

. terfcrcnce 
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tcirference of AcUierbaL In At snnienoe «(iAich unmAiitel^/ fi|{<v 
lowt, we cannot clearly determine, wheAer jDr Stetud't hiM eM 
actly reversed the meaning of his author, or only expresses fato* 
self unintelligibly. (Vol. "Q. p. SdS } ‘ And he ha<C movebver^ 
secured them against an unequal contest wiA an enemy supurioir 
in numbers, as m discipline* ’ The original is~* Qvice A 
ratore decuerint, omnia suis proviSa : locum supeHorem 4 iSfi 
prudentes cum impqritis, ne pauciores cum ploribus, aut xudeu 
cum beilo melioribus manum connercrent* ’ {BoiL Jugtirth 4 ( 91 ^} 
'Phere can be no doubt of the right sense of this passage, viz. that 
Jugurtlia had taken care, that his forces should be equal in numbei^ 
and in discipline, to the Romans. Whether Dr Steuaft’s transla- 
tion carries this, or the contrary meaning, it appears difficult tp 
determine. But to do our author justice, aa a translator of Salluslii 
it is not in his translated matter, that we meet with hia most 
merous or most glaring errors It is to his onhappy propensity 
to dissertation he is indebted for Ae most seiious of his mislii^^ 
tunes. Of these, we must add a few more bpecimens. 

In the extract from Cicero’s epistles (1. 517), we do notims^ne, 
that Ae orator means to sneer at Bibulus ; and consequently are 
of opinion, Aat the words, * Quod, in pares copias ad cotffiigen- 
dum non habebis, non te fugiet ud consilio M. Bibuli ; qui se 0 |i- 
pido munitissimo et copiosissimo tamdiu tenuit, quamdiu m 
provincii Parthi fuerunt— (Epist. ad Fam. 1. 12 . 19), are irtpro-- 
perly translated. ^ But should, &c. I trust at least you will not 
forget the va/ofcus example of Marcus Bibulus, who, on the first 
approach of the same terrible people, retreated, %vuh great presence 
rfinwd^ to Antioch, one of his most cfftnjortnble^ and best fortified 
towns, aiid there closely shut himself up, till they had quitted the 
country. ’ Of the wo^ds which immediately follow, however. Dr 
Steuart has indubitably mistaken the sense. ^ Sed hxc melius ex 
re, et ex tempore consiitues ; ’ which he renders, • This, how- 
ever, I mention only in case of need, and that you have no better 
expedient to suit the emergency * ’ The sentiment, ‘ Facile im- 
perium cst in bonos, ’ Dr Steuart Ainks ‘ not greatly dis$ittil- 
lar ’ to ‘ regibus boni quam malt suspectiores Sunt } sempefqtre 
his aliena virtUs formidolosa cst. * (Vol. I. p. ,$28.) Tb oiir 
cpmprehension, these sentences carry meanings precisely contt?rry 
to each other. Again (Voh I. p. 532), *^111111 actuA 
Fompeto nostro sapienter, nihil ibrtiter, * is trattsJited,*^ * (jMlf 
ffiriend Pompey has noAing in him that savours rf eiAfer abllifjnfe 
courage, * But if we turn to Ae epistle (Ep. ad Att, 1. 
from which these words are taken, we shall find nothlijg to 
rant this general attack on the character of Pompejr. TJevOT 
meaning is, that, of$ a partiouhr occaston, his measured 
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wMmi and activity* We are iihproimly ii^emd ( VoL TL 
{k 4 $&), foe ar<pasiiage;» to Tacitus’s history: should be to his an^ 
mlsg 1. 4u S%. We think ^ faicanos (Voh IL 190^ 19 h) should 
not be rendered ironmongerst but cut-throats, assasuls^ that is, 
Catilhie’s profligate associates* 

die craftslatton of the following sentence from di 

Gratoref ^Sedtamen ita^ solet narrare Scsevola, conchas eo^fCt 
utbbilicos, ad Cajetam, et ad Lauremum,*iegere consuesse, et a4 
pmtiem animi remissi^nem ludumque descendere’ (I* 2 * 6 .)» we are 
at a loss for the Latin words of * delighted with throwing them 
on the amooth surface of the waters. ’ (Vol* I. p. 519.) 

Wehave consulted all the passages referred to (Vol. II* p. 5 d]li.)f 
on «he subject of King Solomon’s fleets ; but in none of tliem do 
we find it made out to our satisfaction, that one of the voyages 
accomplished by this navy was to the coiist of Guinea ^ nor are 
we less sceptical on this point, after the perusal of the following 
atjgument. < For although gold made a part of each return, yet 
seme of the articles composing the cargoes, such as ivory, apes, 
and peacocks, were certainly not importeid on both occasions* ’ 
(pi 531*} We shall afflict the patience of our readers with the 
iiivesti^tion of only two more of Dr Steuart’s mistakes* 

Witn the usual partiality of editors, he thinks fit to depteciatil^ 
the merits of Livy, in order to exalt those of his own author. 
We do not, however, look on this circumstance as a very decided 
proof of bad literary taste, as we think it likely that Dr Stcuarl 
might admire this historian more, if he was better acquainted with* 
him. In the following pleasant tale, any deficiency of knowledge 
is amply atoned for by ingenuity. ^ 

f Among the dcclaicners at Rome, in tbe time of Anguflus, Livy, 
ia a letter, as it is fuppofed, addreffed to bis Ton, celebrates one teacher 
in particular, who ufed to recommend to his fcholars to dtjgmfi or 
darken their meaning as much as poilible was the Greek word 

he ufed to exprefs his idea) ^ thus intending that they fliould obtain the 
haghefl poflibie excellence of ilyle. On one of his fcholars, accordingly, 
who had been fuccefsful at bis cxercife beyond the red, be beftowed 
tld 3 incomparable eulogium. * Tanto mclior ; ne ego quidem intellexj ! * 
— Moft excellent ! ” fays tbe mafter ; fo very good, that 1 am even 
upald^ to upderftand it myfelf. ” Vol. I* 399 . 

IJ^ethqr Dr Steuart dreamed thi$, invented it waking, or fibm 
h^ got itj we ate utterly at a loss to divine. cws, 
passage from Quintilian, which contains a part of tho 
^^ry» b^n^tfain^ certainly, which connects it with the $tyl 6 of 
Wei^ubjoia it j but we imagine ljhi& reader will not fintf 
pliable .of Livy*s ceidraUng this delightful tesdheifjf 
a 'letter to Kis son ; iSieeij, from the five' 
l||^^||9s of the sentence, we should rather be ted to 

that 



Mri»‘teeaMrtlif die ^wdob, ulMcjhtldf i»(W|Miiig>i* 
* ViMii Ut aoViitn VitiuM eM $ Cttm ^ta ajpOd^TIterii iJhAlitt' 
inveniam faisse |irs£ceptorem aUquein» qui di$dp<rloA obi^l 
)-^^'^'qu^''«l!>:^ent, juberet, GrifcCo verfid utM^ 
de adlicet egregia laudatio, tarih’ ttufkr i W iM 


ftaj^ 6f mis Same historian ate, in Di‘'Btehait''S 
h:$nly dark and ttnintelili^le i and a learnt 
friend of his (vol. 1. 40oJ could not explairi'tteiri'Idm^dHn^ 
Sevdtai closely written quarto pages. * It^Utias, e^ iion'¥e<UB^*' 
ret^)^ l^dlere, qose repetitx sint, et igp regSm 
cantam hujtisce esse nelli, andisse vraedrT dec te dulridi)''?^lffliij,, 
prae te ferre. * (lib. I. ’23.) * In Hlo tantarntn edmtlt/ 
H^e rcrunl, solliciti civitatC, dictatoris primum dreandi mMl b ■ 
om ^ aed nec quo anno, nec qnibus consiiHhiis, ijuia exf fdlifSo^ 
l^quinil esSent Hd quoque eniih traditur) parum cttedltuth KR, 
nCc qdls priMum dictator creatus sit, satis constat. * (lib. IL'c^ld.*) 
Stenatt should not here have omitted to state, that in 

. TV t It • ^ ^ ■# jet 


otit s^ilt^nce within another, not at atl harder to be cjiphined 
than the ^ w«//ix sibi quisque itnperium petentihus* Of 
which, pn another oesasioi^, Dr Steuart is at no loas to nliHftr- 
stind (Vol. I. 28D.), and which he will not iuffer honest 
Ascham to stumble at. ' 

* But of the moft extinorc^my paffages in all Ltvy is 

pj 40c.) where the hiftortan fa^s, * Angebatur feroa Totlm, nflffl 
iti)»t<‘na» in viro oeqn<! ad copiditatifmp neqae ad audadm ’ (h f * 
46.) t and then adds of htr, * fpemvte fororemp quod WtUtit nafta 
ittulfAri ceflaret audacia. ’ (/Z'Mf.) 

This really appears to us infinitely ridiculous. We remember 
construing these passages, and perfectly comprehending them, sit 
lestot a year before we left school. Nor can we beliere, that my 
moderate scholar can fix his eye on them for five mitmtes, widths 
out most satisfactorily apprehending the meaning Of the historian. 
Bat Dr Steuart has not yet done with Livy ; no¥ have we qidte 
iono JCrJth Ih Steuart on the same subject. 

• The ;j[rcat peculiarity ^ be tells us, (Vol. 1. p. S9J.) in fld ftjrle 

of I4«y teems tube thi4. tnat wMfi hts narrattte is ahd 

fay more ta, indeed, than that of either Salttkff ot llincydtdes, lie ft-' 
vmtWintQ aii'abrupt ahd aj9e6ted manndf fii the fprediW/of^^TMIE^ 
very ^erfe wds rather to haVe bceU ttpt^ed. Take, ftr the 
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cin kkng^ t. «• d 2. fit i^dd be c. 124) ; tbe fpeedics agllnfl the de« 
ceoivb^ L 3 « c. Tihty are by fAr too Itmg to be qaotcd la this 

pi^?c«* * 

A&et the dj^cintens i^e traVe already seen of Dr Steuart^s mo- 
deration aa to the ledgth of bis quotations, we should not have 
s^speetied him of ddieacy on this head : we are therefore Half 
melined to suspect, that he may not Very lately have seen die 
speeches refetred to ; aS, ivhen taken all together, they do not 
amount much more than fifty lines in an octavo page* But if, 
by this insinuation, We slander his character as a scholar, he can 
doubtless set himself fair again with the world by pointing out 
* the Speech of Junius Brutus, in an assembly of me people, af- 
ter the fdl of Tarquin, when he endeavours to persuade the de- 
throned prince to go into exile ! * Our Journal is liable to fall 
into the hands of mere English readers, or we would not insult 
those of another description by informing them, that by this non- 
sense, Dr Sfeeuart evidently demonstrates his utter ignorance of 
the latter part of the first, and the former part of the second book 
of Livy^ The Romans rose against the regal government, whilst 
Tarquin Was absent from Rome at the siege of Ardca ; nor was 
he ever afterwards admitted within the gates. Consequently, he 
never could have been in an assembly of the people ; and, had he 
contrived to get amongst them, they most lifcdy Would have tom 
him to pieces. Neither, after the first rising of the people,, did 
Brutus ever come to a personal conference with the dethroned 
prince. The speech which is rhe subject of this lamentable blun- 
der, is made by Brutus to Collatinus, his colleague in. the corisul- 
ship } of whom, as allied to the blood-royal, the people, though 
probably with little cause, entertained a jealousy, which compel- 
led him to quit not only his office^ but his country. 

Thus much for Dr JSteuart’s pretensions as a critic upon Livy, 
Let us now see how far lie atones for this ignorance of so cele- 
brated a Latin classic, by a more accurate acquaintance with a 
Greek historran. In Vol- II. p. 531, we have the following quota- 
tion from Herodotus. 

Except in that particular part which is contigoons to Afia, tbe 
** whole erf Africa t» furrounded by the fea. The firft perfon who 
•* proved this, was, as far as we arc able to judge, Nccho, king of 
** Egypt* When he had dcfifted from his attempt to join, by a canai, 
** il]« Mile with the Arabian Golph, he defpatched fome veffcls, under 
the condu^ of Phoenicians, with direftions : . pdfs hj ihc columns 0/ 
*^.Mercules^ and^ nfter penetrating tbe northern to return to Egppt 
Thefc Pboeniciacu), taking their coiirie from the Red-fea, entered the 
** foiubern oc^n. On the approach of autumn, they landed in Libya^^ 
‘Vand ptahted fome com in the pWe where they happened to find- 
ihtrnftlves : when this was ripe, and they had cut it down, they again 
departed, tfdvfng tKCis cOnfumed-two ycarsi they, in the third, paf- 
Vot. 3 tJ. NO. 22. £ e fed 
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fed the columns of Hercules^ and cetutiied t& Egypt.” 
Traiiflation* Vnl* II. p. 219— iiy.) 

" With this Mr Beloe we have fortunately no: immediate* cpur 
cern. It is the: forfeiture of Dr Steuart’s claims as. 4, Greek 
scholar, in adopting this piece of choice tramlation, /vvfhich we 
ihave to lament. Now, the only meaning which the exception- 
able part of this version bears, is this:-^that Necho ovderM tbe 
Phoenicians to pass the columns of Hercules, and, after penetrat- 
ing the Northern (which might with more propriety be termed 
the Western or Atlantic) ocean, to sail southward down the 
western side of Africa, till tliey doubled the Cape of Gk)od Hope, 
and thus to return by the eastern side. Now, it is certainly ra- 
ther remarkable, that the Phoenicians, in receiving these orders 
from an absolute monarch, whose nod would probabljr have been 
a sufficient signal for taking their heads off, should immediately 
set out in their voyage precise^ the contrary namely, sail- 

ing first southwards down the eastern coast of Africa, and then 
returning northwards by the western, till they came to the co- 
lumns of Hercules, which they passed, and finished their course 
to Egypt by the Mediterranean. It remains to be inquired, if 
this rash and pervicacious conduct of these Phoenicians, appears 
in the original Greek. It runs thus j — 

A«iSu*) i^aiAo7 l«fvrr,9f at^et eo-^f uvrn? idk 

Aetnf th Atyv^tm Kecrot 

Sij^etvTCS' oq iTm Ts Tf}> e^«i<r0(ro e^vre-afy, rtiv 6 k n NeiXv itvateay 

fg r^y Ko?^7ray, xynTn^'^pt <PfimKets xv^^ctg 7r?io»»te-t, tg t* 

ewiirh cmfiMm Mg gg tuk 6»>M(reuy^ tcatt i/r» 

tg Atyvxrrov »7rixyiie‘0»t. a^fX9i0ivr€g m ot ^Jfemxtg^ fxrng E^vSpig xaXso^gxng 
0tt?iwoiKt i:rXioy rijv Not^hv 0at/^t6ev'»y0 tTrug y«y««9o 
TE$ «ty o^i^sc'xov Tuv yfif, hx ixeco-roTS 'AtjSvn? fFhiortfg yfivototrs, 

Hitncty ft 69 UfLinrw Bt^ieumg »y ro$ etrcf tTrMov, uen ^vo vnvv }i£^cA^«ju 
TA»y, irtt xufCfj/etyrtg 'H^xxXfitag omXxg, axrtxoyr6 sg Aiyugrrcy. ” (He- 
rod. Melponi. I'Si. Sat.) 

The literal English of the words which cause the blunder, is 
this : — He (viz. Necho) sent away some Phoenicians (of course, 
from the place where, in the words immediately preceding, he is 
Stated to have been, i, e. from the Arabian Gulph), ordering them 
to make their homeward voyage, or, in their return home, to sail 
^tg T« •vteta gxxxisiv) through the columns of Hercules, till they got 
into, the northern sea, that is, the Mediterranean, which bounds 
on the north, and thus to return to that country. 

'rhough there are some passages of the translation expressed 
with neatness and animation, we cannot help saying, mat Dr 
St**uart’s general style is very far from attractive. Sometimes it*is 
re/Mle^ed, ridiculous by a sort ;>f counterfeit grandeur; at oth^s^ 
it is extremely deficient in perspicuity i whitet its general diffd^ 
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iifenesa is but ill adapted to tonwey to m Bullish reader an idea 
of that nervous brevityi which is the peculiar xhatacterisdc of 
his original author. :We shall give a few examples. The pomp- 
oUs verbosity t>f tlie following passage is quite ludicroiis^ 

* A few days- dfter the debarkation t>f the troops, intelligence being 
brought that a valuable magaaineof eorn and other ftores ,bad been 
formed at CoromSf then ihjib'e hands of the enemy, Saljuft was det 
patched with a det^ment of the fleet, and perem(^ory orders to make 
hiiu(df mafter of the ifland- « As to the.^offibility of the attempt,** 
fold Cieiar, :to his lieutenant in giving him his inftruftions,* ** it is need- 
lefs to delfoeratc : onr ciroumflances are foch as admit of no room for 
de!ay» and no excufe for difappointment* ’* The vigorous charaAcr of 
^Salluft was pot calculated to difappoint the con^dence thus repofed ia 
him ; and he executed the fervice with equal celerity Snd fuccefs. * 
(Effay I. Vol. I. p- 56. . 

The reader, we presume, would hardly guess, < that the whole 
of the vigour displayed upon this occasion, consisted in peaceably 
landing upon the island, from whence the former commander had 
Vigorously run away, and where the inhabibnts^ who wcr^ 
favourably disposed to the dictator’s interests, received his lieu- 
tenant with open arms. , Our next extract is a description of a 
garden ; which, we think, would do full as well for the gardens ^ 
of ^Alcinous, or of Babylon, or indeed for any garden that was 
ever described. 

^ The other front of Sallufl’s houfe looked to the gardens. Here, 
every beauty of nature, and every embellifhment of an, feem to have 
been aflembled, which could delight or gratify the feofes. Umbrageous 
walks, open parterres, and cgol porticoes^ difplayed their various attrac- 
tions. Amidft fhrubs and flowers of every hue and odour, incerfperfed 
with flatties of the moft exqiiifite workmanflrip ; pure flreams of water 
preferved the verdure of the earth, and the tenvperaturc of the air ; and 
while 00 the one hand the diflant profpe^ caught the eye, on the 
other the clofe retreat invited to repofe or nieditattioQ. ’ ( Eflay J. 

Vol. I. p. 64.) , 

Of the three passages which immediately folIotV, the twc^ first 
are, to us, unintelligible ; and, in the feeble periphrasis of the 
last,, it is with difiiculty that we recognize the meaning of the 
original. 

* Concerning your munificence and liberality, what further need t: 
lay, than 19 fo fully attefted by the world, whofe applanfe is unable to 
keep'pace with yoPr merits ; whofe diligence fhall fooner fi^k under the 
lait^r of commendation, than your efforts relax in the career of glory i * 
l.p. 450. I. Bpift. to .Cef;) 

, due confideration, nbtwithftanding. We (hall find, that than; 

above all creatures, is gifted with excellence aad energy; althdugh the 
qoe he degrades, and the other he mtfapplics ; in his purfult.*' far r.or^ 
frequently without diligegce, than talents to dirt^ it, or time for ttietr 
^ (VoL iL p. 3x3.) 

' ^ E e X ' 
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* But the ruffian, who fiaba }n ihe dark, mieir ^ toutsge Aiid mtoc 

are nut prepared td : they kr€ tgadrint of hia arfa,^ arnd wfu^t^ioila 
of his parpofea t And they too often petiih by ’tile (L|>. 45<d.}^ 

The Latin of i3iSs lant passage fe, * enrcWt^ p^siicvAi ne^ue &• 
dete, neque vitare, bonis in promptul est. ^ ^Oifat.' ad Cmi m 
Lat. edit.— 2. 8v^o. VUf. p. 522.)’ 

The dignity of hlftorical language might hat^e been betldt'main- 
taihed bjr a mofe fober EnglMi foir die vifdiPd Iff. j6.) 

than * he$Hfh artifice. ’ ia what foIk>w3> Thetd U ^ tedtrlfdabt 
minatlve, viai. 

* That profligate fet of men* feeing the iirtptefton tifcide by the hsit- 
tCTibg engines, and their Own fitnatioti whdily defperate,^ /j% 

td the royal palace all the gold and end cipher mtoablepi^pc^ 
they could colleft. ^ (vbL I t. p. 437.) 

Again, in the following pafiage, the members of the fbhtenfee 
are improperly disjoined : and the meaning of ad id htofum is 
Hiiftaken ; thefe words cefrtaihly refer to Mbiitis’s time of Iftc ; 
not to the period of Rome. ^ Tamcn is ad id locorilm (nani 
poftea ambitione prscceps datus eft) confalatton appetere fion au^ 
debat.* (Bell. Jugurth. c. 63* Sto. var.) 

< Such Was Marius once ; ere ambition corrupted his heai¥, sfnd fatal* 
ly urged him to the wildeft eaceffes. In that period, even a niau like 
Marius had not, as yet, ventured to offer him&lf for the ftipreme magi., 
llracy,* (vol. II. p, 420.) 

Dr Johnfon, who> In the fpirit of found crtticifm, laughed at 
Blackwell for his abfurd titles of ^ fccretafy at war, * and * pay- 
inaftcr and commiSary general, * in the fcrvicc of * Auguftus, * 
(Pref. p. 29,) would Hardly haVe been lefe amufod at ‘ pleOipotcn- 
tiaries* for ‘ Ugatos^^ (Jugurth. Bell. J03. v. 2. p. 484.) or the 
phrafe • pending the negotiation, * (v. 2. 485.) for ‘ inter * in 
following paflage. * Legatis potestas eundi Komam fit : ab 
confute iateren inducise poftulabantur. * (Jugurth. Bell. c. 104.) 
Nor do we think that the fame critic would have been much more 
tolerant to the following tranilation. 

* Refolving to alter the difpofition of his troops, be inffantly form- 

ed the line to the front, in the right eKvifion^ that flink being rtext the 
tnemy. The order he chofe was that of three Uncs, the tirft Covered 
and fupported by the two others^ The (lingers and archers were order- 
ed into the intervals between the companies of foot ; and all the Caval- 
ry polled on the wings. Having encouraged the men by a concife fpecCh,. 
fuch as the nature of his fituation, and the fhortnefs of the time 
permit, he cbmmsmdcd the whole to fde off frm the and lUai^^d 
down, coittnmf to the plain. ^ (voL 11. p. ^99.) r ‘ 

The original is, — Ibi commutatis ordinibus, in dettra bitere, 
quod proxumum hoftis erat, triplicibus fubfidiis aciem itt(tiU 0 .z 
hder manipulos funditores, et faglttarios difpertit, equitatdm o«- 
mnem in cornibus locat ^ ac pauca pro tempore milites fidrtatiis,. 
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laftmKejrat, tmfverib pjrwipM in dtfducit, ' 

{Sie^ 49;) J)r itenjait calls tkU * clothing the, military 

of m m appropriaito drefc .; witho\4 which* (he 

in tho wfeiM: diffWon of military ideas tbrooghout the 
iijandj it could Wo been perufed with no pleafure^ by a reader of 
difeernmeot. ’ ^Pret p, 29.^ 

IVom ^idba^W .beeja faid* our readers may without much di& 
^e,r> tbai wc are not Ukejy to agree with Dr Steuart, that 
this \ril| probably ‘ be tkfi Uft time that the true principles of 
tfjipflation wUJ to be defended by a formal dilcaljion- ” (Pref. 
Pf 2 . 3 ^ After jdl* howeirer* the rranjlation is tolerable enough * 
and if it , had printed by itfelf, in a cheap voliamc* might 
liayc had a fair chance of becoming popuiar arnong lazy fchool- 
boys* or even of being occauonally pored on by ladies who had 
pretenfipns to learning. As it is, we really cannot confeiemU 
oufly join the worthy author, in recommending it to the ufe of 
^ the great fchools of the kingdom^. (Pref. p. 39 . )» though wc 
conceive that there exifts, in its exorbitant price, a much rnoro 
ferious obflade to its being adopted In them, than the want of 
nujr approbation. Whether it will make its way into Germany, 
as its author feema to expc£t (voL 1 . p. 4 ^ 8 .), and, if it does, 
whether the pockets and the patience of German readers will 
enable them to benefit by it, we do not pretend to determine ; 
but wc will venture to predift, that, in our own ifland, its cir- 
culation will not be very extenfive. 


Art. XI. Britain independent of Commerce : or. Proofs deduced 
from an Investigation into the true Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
that our Riches, Prosperity, and Power, are derived from Resour^ 
res inherent in ourselves, and would not be affected, even ' though our 
Commerce were annihilated. By 'William Spence, F. L. S* The 
Third Edition. Cadell & Davies. London, 1807. 

TJ^hom the sensation which this pamphlet has excited, we were na- 
^ rurally led to expect that some important truths were brought 
to light in it, whlch-had been totally overlooked by preceding pof 
litical economists, although of a nature to afford peculiar cousoIa»i 
tion under the present lowering aspect of public affairs. , We MTre 
a goo<l deal disappointed, therefore, to find in it merely a restnte- 
mentimd application to the present state of things, of the doctrine 
of the French economists, wnth only one slight alteration for the bet- 
ter, and with two or three antiquatlM cr^-ors retained, which these 
ingenious writers had long since most successfully exposed. As, 
however, we consider the talent of making important truths fami- 
liar to. tlkc general mass of society, almost as valuable as the origt- 
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pal discovery of them, were prepared to riire Mr $jpence to 
small decree of praise, if it had appeared, mat die im^essidi^ 
which his pidilicatit^n had made, was' to be attributed to the pecu- 
liar force of ^nguage, or happiness of iUustrationi nHith which he 
had stated any old truths i but as, after a careful pmsal, ure are 
at a loss to point out to the reader any passages of this descrip^ 
tion, we arc compelled to conclude, that the present extraordiha-^ 
ry crisis of public affairs, which has given occasion to the ephe- 
meral title of the pamphlet, together with the attention which has 
been repeatedly drawn to it in a journal of great circulation, must 
more than divide with Mr Spence, the credit derived from its po- 
pularity. Such being our general impressions, we p^haps owe 
some apology to our readers for making it the suUect of serious 
discussion i but it will be recollected, that one of our professed 
objects, has always been to use our feeble endeavours in assisting 
the public judgment on those topics to which its attention was ac- 
tually directed ; and consequently, that the mere popularity of 
^y ‘work gives it a claim ujibn our attention, independently of its 
intrinsic merits. , , . 

'As Mr Spencers production is not very long, we will advert to thb 

I irihcipal parts of it, nearly in the order in which they occur; at 
east where his desultory mode of treating the subject will admit; 
noticing, as we go along, the errors into which we conceive he 
has fallen. 

After some preliminary matter on Bonaparte, and on the grati- 
fication winch the public must fc^ at being convinced by the ar- 
guments about to be propounded to them, — Mr Spence proceeds to 
express a very safe and laudable opinion, that gold and silver alone 
do not Constitute wealth,— and to give a definition of wealth, to 
which we by ho means object, but which we think will be found, 
together with his opinion respecting the value of the precious me- 
tals, in dir^t opposition to the doctrines which he afterwards 
maintains. 

Mr Spence divides the political economists, who have investi- 
gated the sources of national wealth, into two great classes,— the 
mercantile sect,, and the agricultural sect; without noticing the fol- 
lowers of Dr Smith, who hold a middle doctrine, and among whom 
we conceive by far the gireatest portion of truth will be found to 
lye.*i^ As Dr Smith has endeavoured* to refute both these sects, he 
certainly cannot be properly classed in either ; yet, enti^ly^ to 
exclude him frbm among those who have investigated riie'^urces 
of national wealth, does not ^m to imply much discrimination iii 
the outset of a discussion on a subject of political economy. Mr 
Spence next proceeds to state the well known argument of M. 
ij^uesnai on the unproductiveness of manufactures; and in a siibse- 
^ ' ' ' ...... , ^ queht 
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quent page,' alludes to the confused and unintelligible attempt of 
Dr Smith to refute it. Though we arc reviewing Mr Spence, and 
pot the economists, it may not be irrelevant to the general ques- 
tion, to the reflection on Dr Smith, here noticed, to observe, 
that if the arguments of Dr Smith had been expressly directed 
against the definition of productiveness given by the economists, 
as evidently too confined to include all national wealth, instead of 
against the natural consequences respecting manufactures, which 
followed from this confined definition, we conceive tint they 
wpuld have been satisfactory; as we are of opinion, that they really 
do prove, that manufactures are productive of national wealth, inde- 
pendently of thp circumstance of whether they do or do not pro- 
duce a net rent. We allude particularly to the third argument ad- 
duced by Dr Smith, * which has often been controverted ‘ by the 
friends of the economical system; but as to which we agree en- 
tirely with the illustrious author, viz. that the real revenue of 
the whole society is to be estimated, not only by all the food that 
is consumed, but also, by all the manufactures and commodities 
of all kinds which are produced during that consumption, or 
what amounts to nearly the same thing, by the value of all that 
each individual in the country consumes, which evidently con- 
sists, not only in a certain portion of food, but in a certain quan- 
tity of manufactures, and other commodities in addition to it. In 
confirmation of this opinion, we will only make one obsetvation, 
which to us, we confess, appears conclusive. If the food given 
to an artificer were, like the seeds committed to the earth, abso- 
lutely thrown away, unless they yielded a greater return, we might 
be disposed to agree with the economists, that the product ion of 
a net rent is essential to the increase of wealth ; but as we know* 
of no other important use of food but that of being applied in 
the support of human creatures, and as, in performing this office, 
it fulfils its appropriate and final destination, we cannot see how 
a country can be said to be poorer for this consumption ; on the 
contrary, we should say, and we tliink, that the economists ought 
to agree with us, that, putting manufactures out of the question, 
any particular district of country would be called richer on ac- 
count of its producing a greater quantity of corn, and of being 
able to support equally well a greater number of human creatures ; 
but: if this be allowed, it follows incontestably, that a country is 
enrithed by manufactures, not merely in proportion to the excess 
of their value abo^^e the food and raw materials of which they 
may be said to be composed, but ip proportion to the whoje of 
their value, when fit for consumption, in clear additipn , to the 
food consumed during their preparation. 
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- ]Mr Spence so far, 4iffers firom the ecpnomUt^ aeio ihn of :o|rir 
sijon, thatf in the state of landed property in ]Surope» whichh^ 
resulted from t]ie feudal system^ manufactures bai^ &nn.e4»:af]Kil 
must continue to formi the principal stimulus to agricuUui^* ' In 
thiSf he nearly follows the mode of treating the subject ado|y;od 
by Pr Smith ; . and this is the only point in which he appears to 
us to have difiered from the economists with success », out it is 
only a very partial improvement, as he StilJ retains the opiinon, 
that manufactures are * no sourcO at all of natipnal wealthy ^ e|i^- 
cept in as far as they furnish a powerful stimulus to an mcreased 
cultivation of the soil. The general grounds pf our entire dis*** 
sent from this opinions we have stated ip the preceding para^- 
graph s but we cannot qpit the subject of home mapufaciwes, 
without noticing an important errors into which Spenpp has 
fallen, on the subject of trading profits. 

He asserts roundly, that np addiUpn can bp made tp the pa?- 
tional wealth by the accumulation of profits in the hands of the 
home trader ; and to illustrate this position, or, ip the fUr,opger 
language of Mr Spence, to flemnstrate it, he tabes tJie instance 
of u coachmalcer, whom he supposes to sell a coach for sixty 
quarters of corn;, which it had cost him fifty to make \ and he 
observes, that if the coachmaker becomes ten pounds richer in 
consequence of the profitable transfer, the landholder or purchaser 
of the coach, whoever he may he, will be ten pounds poorer than 
if he had got it at the original cost h ?tnd, consequently, that the 
national wealth is just the same -after the transfer, as before. 
Taking an individual transacticpi of tliis kind after the commodity 
is made, wc might allow the first part of this observation % though 
the consequence with respect to national wealth would by po 
means follow, as both parties may fairly be said to have gained, 
by having obtained what they wanted, in exchange for what they 
did not want. But, independently of the consideration, we would 
observe, in the first place, that it is quite clear, the coach would 
never have existed, if the coachmaker could obtain no. profits 
and, in the next place, that the ten quarters of corn beyond the 
original cost of the commodity, and other quarters collected ip 
the same way by similar transfers, perform, in the hands of the 
master, manufacturer, a most important office' in the production 
of national wealth. Various sums which would otherwise be 
spent as revenue, are accumulated by these means into the form of 
capital,, by which the maste^^ manufacturer js enabled to^xpmaUd 
such a^su^tity of raw materials,— -such a quantity of food ^nd 
flo thing, in the shape pf wa^es to his workmen^enr-^nd such a 
quantity of the nece^ary m;^clunery for carrying oti his tirade, aa, 
\i\ tlie st^te of the marhetj is best sujt^ to that 



j^;ii£^^on g[ htf ^bich will enable 

himllG prpdiipe t^ greatest of od^nip4i|:i95^i ttve least 

cost } by which protiess^ not only future production is facilitated, 
g^d inuWplied, bpt, as a necessary csonseq^^c^, 

tfa^ cptne cl^^er to the purchaser ; and the whole society is 
4eoldjB4)y em^ by the greater abundance of consumable conii^ 
^prpduped in it. 

if it were not fyp the establishment of this system of com- 
merce' and msi^actttTes which Mr Spence is here attem{^tiiig 
to depareciatei and for the slcill and ^^erity which it engen- 
derSf it is p^feptly evident that the coach, which is now con-> 
stTji^tpd by a quantity of labour, which can be maintained with 
fifty quarters of gr^tn, could not have been put together by 
twipQ as much lab^r. If men had not been trained to coach- 
making by those gainful establishments and that subdivision 
of labour which constitute the commercial system, it is obvious 
tiia^ it w^Ud tf^ken at least twice as many men, and twice 
^ iong a time, to .manufaciture a coach, as it does now with the 
benefit of these establishments* There must also have been a 
proportionately greater waste of materials. If a coach, therefore, 
be a part of it la evident, that wealth must be increiised 

by that system of commerce and subdivided labour by which 
coaches ^re multiplied with less consumption either of foOd or 
materials. The case is precisely the sa^me with every other pro- 
duction of industry j and the multipUcatipn of every thing which 
contributes to the comfort i?r. delict of human beings, is eyi-c 
dently dependent, in a great degree, on that accumulation of ca- 
pital, and that perfection of manufacture, which Mr Spence coar 
ceives to make no addition to the wealth of a country.,^ For our 
own parts, we know not whence is derived that proud preemi- 
nence which England enjoys in agricultural and manufacturing 
capital, wldch jenablcs her to cultivate her lands so well with 
such few band3 ; and, with the price of labour at two shillings a- 
day, to contend in the low price of muslins witji the natives of 
India, who work fpr an eighth part of the sum,*— unless it be to 
the accumulation and skilful direction of the profits derived from 
the transfers here^described ; and it is to be sure a most gross in- 
consistency in Mr Spence, who Ainks that we arc not enriched 
by Weign commerce, and that expemditjiire is the sole duly gf the 
landholder, to treat as unproductive the only remaining sourc^^ of 
fhat ca^al which makes a part of Ids definition of wealth. 

Mr Spence, however, seems tp be of opinion, that fhere is an- 
other far more powerful som^ae of ric^s to a nation, which Dr 
Smith haS'Oyerlpoked $ and ^ th^:lhe extension of the wealth of 
a society depends on the yearly egpeiiditure of die revenue which 
•Jh? proprietors derive frpm. the soil. ’ It is abolutely neces- 
sary, 
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saryy he says, that they should spend this revenue; and, r* so 
long as they perform this duty, every dung goes on in its proper 
train. ' 

It must reallvbe a great consolation to the landed gentlemen of 
this country to near, that, in spending the whole of their incomes, 
to which they ^re generally sufficiently prompted by inclination, they 
are performing so patriotic a duty; and we doubt not that they 
will confer some signal mark of their approbation upon Mr Spence, 
if he succeeds- in establishing their very high publid deserts on 
account of thU.most usual and not very arduous part of their 
conduct. But without meaning to detract from the merits of a 
set of men for whom we have the most sincere respect ; we would 
fust observe, that in the present state of society, they would not, , 
with us at least, forfeit the fair character which they have liither- ' 
to enjoyed, if they were occasionally tq lay by a little for 
younger children when they have lafge families; nor would 
they, in our eyes, be guilty of any great crime towards the 
state, even if so many as were so disposed, and there would 
be no great danger of their numbers being prodigious, were 
to be as parsimonious as Mr Elwes. While the greatest 
part of the land in the country is let in farms, and all the 
rest is cultivated for profit, and is generally best cultivated 
where most profits are saved, the parsimony or some landlords 
would in no respect impede the flow of raw produce into the 
market for the general use of the society ; and the savings so 
obtained would operate precisely in the same manner on the ge- 
geral prosperity of the country, as the accumulation of the pro-’ 
fits of trade before alluded to. 

We are perfectly ready to admit, that consumption Aiust exist 
somewhere, or there could be no production ; and that there are li- 
mits to the accumulation of capital, though we do not know where 
to place them: but we are strongly disposed to believe, that produc- 
tion generates consumption, as well as consumption production ; 
and that an increasing capital naturally produces an if1creas(ri use 
of consumable commodities, from the greater cheapness of manu- 
factures, the comparative higher price of labour, the improved cul- 
tivation* of the soil, die more rapid increase of. population, and 
the constant ^growth of an important class of consumers living 
upon the profits of stock, and the interest of money. There ^ 
cannot, in our conception, be a more gross error, than to con- 
sider, as Mr Spence does, the land proprietors as almost the ?ole^; 
or, at least, the principal consumers in the country. They were 
so perhaps four hundred years ago ; but almost ever y. subsequent ' 
year has diminished their relative jmpprtance in this Ikht. Our*f 
landlords at present have not the distribution of much aboye 4 

- . , fomh: 
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fourth part of the value of the raw produce ra^cd in the country ; 
and our readers already know, that we consider the gross revenue 
of the society as greatly exceeding the gross produce of the soil- 
We can form no guess at the portion of manufactures cotfsam* 
ed in London by out land proprietors ; but we should conceive 
that it was comparatively not very considerable ; and that our 
cotton manufacturers would be more alarmed at a non-consump- 
tibn agreement among the wives, daughters, and maid-servants 
of tradesmen and labourers, than among the country gentlemen. 

It is very far from being true, that the manufacturer derives the 
whole of his revenue from the land proprietor. He derives indeed 
his food, and whatever raw materials he may want of home growth, 
which, we are most perfectly ready to acknowledge, are the most 
important, because the most necessary part of his revenue : but 
for his clothes, his houses, bis furniture, and numberless other 
articles of comfort and convenience, which unquestionably form 
a part of the revenue he consumes, and often the largest part, 
he is indebted to other manufacturers. Each manufacturer and 
artificer becomes a consumer to his brother manufacturers and 
artificers in difierent lines 5 and if history tells true, the states 
of Holland and Venice, particularly the latter, at the period of 
their greatest prosperity, experienced all the enriching, effects 
that can arise from a great consumption, without the aid of ma- 
ny land proprietors. Nothing can be more ridiculous than the 
importance whicH Mr Spence attaches to the circumstance of 
fifty landlords becoming parsimonious, which, according to his 
own calculation, could only occasion a check on agriculture and 
manufactures to the amount of a million, while he regards as 
insignificant a check from the stoppage of foreign commerce to 
the amount of fifty millions, which, in the actual state of things, 
would operate precisely in the s^ime way, and only be different 
from the greatness of its extent. We are quite certain that, in 
those feelings, the manufacturers in our great staples of wool- 
lens, leather, iron, &c. as well as cotton, cannot sympathise 
with him ; and, while they would treat with the most per- 
fect indifference the threat of a few landlords to imitate Mr 
felwes, they may not be able to contemplate, with the same un- 
concern, the loss of all the lack-land consumers of Europe or 
America. 

We come now to Mr Spencers main argument against foreign 
<:ommerce, which we suppose must be considered as the one by 
which he means to stand or fall, as it is only by the establish- 
merit of this argument to the satisfaction of the public, that 
he can justify his title-page, to which he has called so much 
attention. A few observations, we think, wnll be sufficient to 
^w how completely he ha$ bewildered himself on this subject, 

' ‘ ' in 
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iR one of the worst parts of the system of the economists, 
doctrine of the exchange of equhralents ; and hdw to^^ly 
oeioiis he seems to be of the true nature of foreign commerce^ 
But, lest wc should unintentionally misrepresent I^Ir Spence^ 
meaning on so important a point, we shall quote the passages 
which his principal positions and proofs are advanced ; and tl^y 
will serve as a fair specimen of the style in which the 
is written, 

< As all commerce naturally divides Itfelf Into commerce of 
and export, I fhall, in the firfl jdace, endeavour tp prpve, that up 
no increafe of national wealth can io any cafe be derived from com,iRcrf;^ 
of import ; and, in the next place, that althpugh national weaUh i^sy, 
in fome cafes, be derived from commerce of export, yet that Britain, 
in confcquence of particular circomilances, has not derived, pordoes 
derive, from this branch of commerce, caiy portion of her mtionai •wealth f 
and confequently, that her riches, her profpenty, and her power, are in- 
trinlic, derived from her own refources, independent of commerce, 
and might and will exiil, even though her trade ihould be annihilated* 
Thefe pofitions, untenable as at iirft glance they may feem, I do not 
fear of being able to eftablifh to the fatisfadion of thofe who will dif* 
tnifs ^from their minds the deep-rooted prejudices with which, on this 
fubjeft, they are w^arped ; and w*ho, no longer contented with examioing 
the mere furface of things, iliall determine to penetrate through every 
flratum of the mine which conceals the grand truths of political ccono- 
my* * 

After this bold intimation of his intentions, he thus proceeds 
to establish his positions j inclining, as the reader will see, rather 
more to that easy and impressive figure of speech called assertion, 
than to that more diflicult and duller one of proof, 

' £very one mufl allow^ that for whatever a nation purchafes in a fo« 
reign n^rket, it gives an adequate value, either in money, or in other 
^oods ; fo far then, certainly it gains no profit nor addition to its wealth i 
it has changed one fort of wealth for another, hut it has pot increafed 
the amount it was before paflefTed of. I'hus, when the India Company 
has exchanged a quantity of buUiun with the Chinefe for tea, no one 
will lay that this mere exchange is any increafe of n.^tional wealth. 
We have gained a quantity of tea, but wc have parted with au equal 
value of gold and filver ; and if this tea were fold at home for exa<^Uy 
the' fame fom that had been given for it, it would be allowed on ^11 
tiandv, that no wealth had accrued to the nation from this transter* 
BVl’ becaufe goods, bought at a foreign marker, and fold at home, have 
rlieir value confiderably augmented by charge of tranfporting jlhem, 
the duty paid to government, the profit of the me» chant, importer^ 
; it li contended by the diiciples of the mercantile fyilem, that this 
incr^fed Valup isfo much profit to Uic nation, -^fo mudi additiem to the 
ambtiikt of national Wealth* TKus, ai^quahiity of tea, fay thejf ^bicli 
has coft in China lOooL, will, by the charges and profits which l^ye. 

pcci|rre4 
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CfCjSVtrred %pan itf ^prcyfipw to its cxpo^m for fate in Englatndy hare iti 
Value aiigtmcuted .to 1500!., and V^ili be fold for that foot at home. 
Knee then the tea $:oft but loool. and has been fold for ijqoI.^ is not 
this jOQl. jsa addition fo national wealth ? To this queftton Z anfwer^ 
iV!?; certain^ not* I'here is no doubt but the peifons concerned in this 
l^antaftibn have gained a pfoht» and have added to their iodtriduai 
Wealth* The (hip-6 wner has added to his wealth by the freight of the 
tea ; the ' und^wrtter by his premiums of infuraiice upon it : the go- 
vernment has increafed the revenue by the duties of cullom and eacife ; 
andfhe Eaft India Company has augmented its dividend by the profit 
gaibed updh this artide; But the queftion is, from whence have thefe 
of the (hip>owner, the underwriter, the government, and the 
Eaft India Company been derived? Have they not been drawn froed 
the ctfftftftfters of this tea ? and is k not a» clear as the Jay^ that 
Whatever the fo'rrtier have galtted, the latter have loft ; that the latter 
ate ei’actly pooVer in ptoporlion as the fotitter arc richer ; and in Qiort. 
that a ti^nsftir, hot a ereatton of wealth has taken place r If this tea 
had fold fbr loo^i, the bare fam which it coft, would the nation 
have tsUeen poorer than if it were fdd for 1500L > CcrtaJfily not* lu 
thia cafe, the confumets of the tea would have kept in their pockets 
the ^ool. which, on the other fuppofition, they transferred to the pockets 
of the (hip-owner, the infisrer, &c. : but the national wealth would be 
neither increaled nor diminiihed. 

* The fame reafoniifg as applicable to all commerce of import* la 
every cafe /Air value of au article is mhat it has cojl in the foreign market ^ 
and whatever it is fold for more than this, is a transfer of wealth from 
the eonfumers of the aVttcle to thofe who gain a profii: by it ; but iu no 
inftance is there any addition to national wealth created by this branch 
of commerce. ’ 

ITiese arc the principal arguments by which Mr Spence, con- 
troverts file notion of wealth being derived from a commerce of 
import. The following are his concessions in favour of the com- 
merce of export. 

* If it be clear that no increafe of national wealth can be derived from 
commerce of import, it is on the other hand equally plain, that in fome 
ceifes an increafe of national wealth may be derived from commerce of 
export. The value obtained irt foreign markets for the manufadured 
which a nation exports, refolvts itfdf into the vahie of the food which 
has been expended in inunufadhirin'g them, and the profits of the mafter^ 
itianufffdurer and the exporting lUcrchafnt. Thefe profits are undoubt- 
edly national profit* TbUs, when a hce-manufaduret has been fo long 
employed hi the manufa^uriog a pOuiid of ftax into lace, that his fub- 
fiilence during that period has coft 3d., this fmn is the real worth of tlio 
hce % and if it be fold at homc» whether fiir 30!. or 6oh, the nation is, 
as has been itiown, no richer for this manufadlure. But if this lace be 
exported to another country, and there fold for 6ol*y it is undeniable, that 
the exporting nation has added 30I* to its wealth by iu fate, fince the 
coft of it was only ysl** 
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« . Now, if Mr Spence bad undertaken to prove tbe v«^reverse.^ 
t}ie proposition here maintained, and to show that commerce of 
import was profitable, and commerce of export not; weshei»h|l ' 
have thought that he had a much more hopeful task in h^^ 
For, to us, on the first glance, it appears inconceivable, hojar 
tion can get paid for its exports but by its imports ; ^aiid 'thou^ 
we have taken Mr Spence’s hbit, and have ^ no longer beenieon-* 
tented to examine the mere surface of things,’ but^ave en<^ 
deavoured * to penetrate through every stratum of the mine 
which conceals the grand truths of political economy ; ’ yet, 
strange to say ! our deep-^rooted prejudices still remain, and Wt 
cannot see on these subjects with the eyes of Mr Spence. „ 

To justify, in some measure, our. obstinacy, let us examine his 
last illustration ; and we hope that the remarks to which it will 
give occasion, will throw some light onthe whole passage quoted. 

Mr Spence allows, that if an English merchant exports laces 
or other goods which cost 30/* and sells them in a foreign coun** 
try for 60/., that the profit of 30/. is so much addition to the na* 
tioiial wealth. But how, we would ask, is this 30A to get home^i? 
If it comes in the shape of foreign goods, the whole transaction 
is immediately altered in the vocabulary of Mr Spence. It be-* 
comes a commerce of import, an exchange of equivalents, from 
which np national wealth can possibly be derived. It is neces- 
sary, tlierefore, that it should come nome in the shape of gold 
and silver ; and the inevitable result of Mr Spence’s reasonings is, 
that no foreign commercial transaction can enrich a nation, but 
the purchase of bullion. 'Ibis certainly is not the doctrine of 
the economists; and is one of the instances alluded to at th6 
commencement of these observations, in which Mr Spence re- 
tains some of the prejudices which they have so ably refuted. If 
he had attended to them on this subject, they would have told 
him, and told him truly, that a balance of trade paid in the pre- 
cious metals, is the pis-alhr of foreign commerce,* the last and 
most unprofitable resort, when one nation has exported a quan- 
tity of goods, and cannot find an equal value of foreign goods 
that are wanted at home, in return. But this result of Mr 
Spence’s reasonings, is not only contrary to the doctrines of the 
economists, but directly contrary to his own definition of wealth;' 
which, he says expressly, does not consist in gold and silver, but 
in * abundance of capital, of cultivated and productive land, and 
of tliose things which man usually esteems valuable. ’ f 

We are astonished that the manner in which Mr Spence states 
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the instance of the exporting merchant, did not lead him to the 
true source .of the national profit derived from the commerce of 
import i for, as to the commerce of export, we can only consider 
it as pro^table, because it is the necessary condition of ^tting 
importe. A slight alteration in Mr Spence’s statement will, we 
think, explahwthe matter. 

The Englilh merchant exports what coft him 30I., and fells at 
in a foreign country for 6 c 4 . With 30I. of this 60I. he purchafea 
a certain quantity of foreign goods, which his countrymen at 
home confider as of equal value with the goods exported ; and 
the undeniable evidence of their confidering them in this light, is 
their willingnefs to give 30L for them. Here, then, appears to 
be a fair exchange of equivalents : but, in addition to this, the 
merchant has got another 30I., which he lays out like wife in tliofe 
foreign goods which he thinks are moft wanted by bis country- 
men ; and thefe furplus goods flow in to the merchant, and 
through him to the nation, exz&ly like a rent paid in kind from 
a foreign country, which increafes by its whole amount the quan^ 
tity of confumable commodities in the nation which receives it. 
This view of the commerce of import, has, it mufl be confcfled, 
every appearance of contributing to national wealth : but all this 
fair appearance of profit is Jrt once daflied to pieces by Mr Spence, 
who fays, that the goods flowing in, as juft deferibed, will be fold 
and confumed at home; that what the feller gains, the buyer 
lofes; and that, though the merchants may obtain ever fo great 
profits, yet, as they muft neceilarily be colleded from their pro- 
portionably impoveriftied cuftomers, the national wealth cannot 
poffibly be augmented. This is, to be fure, a moft, diftrefling ar- 
gument, if true, from the almoft univerfal manner in which it 
may be applied ; but we conceive it to be quite evident that it in* 
volves a moft grievous fallacy. 

Let us fuppofe a cafe, which we hope may happen, though we 
confers that our fears that it will not, greatly preponderate *4et 
us fuppofe that the emperors of France, Ruifia, and Auftria were 
to fend to our fraternity of reviewers at Edinburgh, five hundred 
thoufand quarters of corn, fifty thoufand pipes of wine, and ten 
thoufand poods of tallow, as a Jlender teftimony of their fenfe of 
the benefits which they and their fubjefts have derived fromsOur 
critical labours, of which, to ufe the language of our great hard 
on a ftill more important occafion, ^ all Europe rings from fide to 
fide. ’ If, after having well lighted our apartments through the 
medium of one part of tlic prefent, and moft fully refreflied our- 
fcKes with the very feafonable fupply of the other two, we were 
to feel the very natural ambition of being well drefled, as well as 
well fed, and were in confeejuence to fell a large part of the re- 
mainder for the purpofc of improving our coats, and purchaftng 
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oiUner articles of comfort and ocmvcnten^ wonld Mr Spcflio^kfta 
jneciiately apply his unfortunate dodrine of eqafvs^t^arts^ Md a<^ 
fett, that though we might be enridved a little at tlie 
our foreign friends by what they cofrfiimed hi ktnd» yet ah di^lt 
we fpld was paid for by the poor Scotch ; that what oUC patty 
gained* the other loft \ and that the nation was not 4 grain the 
richer. Would it liot ftill be true* whether the gdods Were fokt 
in the countty or not* that the. confuihable commodities in Sebt^ 
land were increyfed by five hundred thoufiind qwarter^ of ts&nt^ 
fifty thOufand pipes of Wine, and ten thoufand poods of taHow^ 
and that the confequent increased confumptton and enjoyment of 
the inhabitants were entirely at dtP elcpenfe of the illuftfious po^ 
tentates who had fent fo handfome a fupply ? 

We really cannot distinguish the national profit derived from 
the incident here noticed, from that which is deriv^ed from 
clear profits of a foreign merchant to the same; amount, brought 
home in foreign goods : and the circumstance of their being sold 
at home, instead of being distributed gratis, so far from dc-* 
tractxng from the national advantage, would, in our oplnioh^ 
greatly add to it ; as the wish to possess these desiteable articles 
would stimulate many kinds of industry* and the consumable 
commodities of the countiW would be increased by much more 
than the goods imported. If Mr Spence were eunsistent in the 
application of his doctrine of equivalents, he would be cbifi-* 
peiled to say, that no part of the produce of a lainded estate 
which was brought to market and sold, could contribute to na- 
tional wealth, because an equivalent was always given for it by 
the purchaser. We have no doubt* that even Mr Spence hiriiself 
would start at this conclusion ; and yet it is certain* that at the 
end of his pamphlet, when he is speaking of our colonial posses- 
sions, he has advanced some positions which, in point of absurdi- 
ty, do not fall short of the conclusion here noticed. As the mis- 
takes to which we allude belong entirely to the present subject, 
we will point them out before we quit it, that We may not hite 
occasion to revert to it again. 

The economists would have told Mr Spence and he might 
have seen the point fully and clearly established iii Mr Btougham’s 
dbfe Ingtiity int$ th ColMd Policy of the Eutopiati Poi^ers, that 
U^ofUiee ought to be considered as provinces of the mother coun- 
try^ only to be distinguished from them by Wtfiit of conti- 
guity. This /Want of cotitigutty indeed % in sfome points Of 
view, a very im^tant liefect* particularly as it Otd^ects ihenfi^ 

and 
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and the capital employed upon them, to be cutoff at once from 
the main oody of the empire \ but there crtii be no doubt that, 
as long ad the connexion exists, the national wenith derived from 
them is of the same nature as that from a contiguous province. 
The principal part of what Great Britain receives iVoin her West 
Indian colonies, consists of remittances of rents and profits to 
the proprietors of West India estates living in England. ^ These 
rents and profits, of course, greatly exceed in value all that goes 
fromuliis country in the form of capital ; and the balance is sent* 
to the landlords in London, in the shape of sugar and rum, 

Now we own that our intellectual optics can perceive no essential 
difference between this transaction and that which would tak^ 
place in the case of a land proprietor Jiving in London, who 
might choose to farm an est de which he had near Berwick upon 
Tweed, by means of an agent, and receive his rents in kind. 
He might occasionally remit some capital from London, in the 
shape of improved farming machinery, or of oats or clothing for 
his labourers, when these articles happened to be cheaper at Lon- 
don than at Berwick 5 but a large balance, in proportion to tlie 
value of his estate and the capital laid out upon it, would evi- 
dently be due to him 5 and the agent would remit it in Berwick 
smacks (if they were not too much crowded with passengers), in 
the shape of wheat and malt. But Mr Spence observes, that the? 
sugar and rum would be sold, and the profits collected from the 
consumers in England. — So would the wheat and malt. Where 
then is the difference ? 

On the subject of wealth derived from colonics, Mr Spence 
makes one of the oddest concessions which we ever recollect to 
have met with. He admits, ‘ that if the greater part of our 
colonial produce were sold with a profit to other nations, and 
if this profit were drawn either in gold or silver, or in any 
other wealth, into the mother country, we should then gain an 
r.ccession of wealth ’ This, the reader .will sec, for we quote 
tiie author’s words, is merely an expression of Mr Spence’s 
opinion, that gold or silver, or any other wealth, is better 
than colonial produce. Now we really think that tins is a ques- 
tion which should be left to the choice and taste of the public 9 
.and ac we have great reason, from experience, to expect, that, if 
they were left at liberty, they would employ the gold or silver* or 
other wealth acquired in the way proposed by Mr Spence* inthe pur-^ 
chase of colonial produce, we really cannot see w'hat great acces- 
sion of wealth could be derived from this very roundabout modfe 
of getting at what they want. 
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The cultivaiion of the West India iislands^ howe^r, 6y British 
capital, on account probably of the strong.reseniblance which.it 
occasions between an English and a West Indian landlord, seernis, 
in a slight degree, to have staggered Mr Spence; and on this sul>-> 
ject, he does not appear to us to speak quite in his usual high 
tone* But as soon as he looks towards the East, all his confidence 
returns, and he exiiltingly exclaims,, ^ No one will pretend that 
the tea, &c. which we import from it, are raised by British capi- 
tal ; and consequently every one must admit, that whatever may 
be the profit of the East India Company on the articles they im- 
port,, the whole of it is drawn from the consiimers of these arti- 
cles, and therefore that the dividends of the East India proprie- 
tors, are a mere transfer from the pockets of the community to 
them. ’ * 

The first part of this observation wc are by no means^ disposed 
to controvert. We are far from pretending, that the produce of 
the East is raised by British capital ; but this acknowledgement, 
instead of detracting from the ivealth we derive from India, ap- 
pears to us to increase the net amount of it. A certain number 
of gentlemen and ladies living in Great Britain, however strange 
it may appear at first sight, are in fact territorial sovereigns of a 
very large part of India. A portion of this territorial revenue, 
their servants and factors in the East invest in Indian and Chinese 
goods, to an amount which, in the estimation of the people of Great 
Britain, is equal to from six to ten millions: and, that their real va- 
lue in London, whatever they might have cost in the East, is this,. 
IS clearly evinced by the voluntary offer of English coin, English 
bank notes, or English goods, to this amount, w^hich is made to 
obtain them. It is allowed, that very little, comparatively, is sent 
out to India; that the balance consequently is prodigious ; and if 
this great balance, flowing in to the country in the shape of con- 
sumable commodities, be not an accessioi> to the national wealth, 
all our ideas on Uiese subjects are at once confounded, and we 
must go to school again. We would willingly take lessons in po- 
litieal economy, even from Mr Spence, if he would wnrite a little 
consistently, and in a manner to produce conviction ; but^ unfor- 
.tiinately, when wc attempt to begin his publication again, we 
stumlde upon his definition of wealth, and are at once bewildered 
ifr our attempts to reconcile his present assertion, that a great ac- 
cession of Indian and Chinese goods does not increase the riches 
of a nation, with a definition of wealth, winch makes it consist in 
the abundance of those things which man usually considers as va- 
luable. 
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Spencers plan for getting real wealth from India, like his 
plan for getting it from the West Indies, shows an unusual kind 
knowledge of t}ie suUect. He says, that * the only way in 
\i^htch any national profit could be drawn from our East India 
tenritories, would be from taxes levied upon the inhabitants tliere, 
and transmitted to England. * * This, we conceive, is exactly what 
is done at present. Taxes are really levied upon the inhaoitants 
there, and transmitted to England in goods ; and the only effect 
of transmitting them in bullion instead, would be, that the bul- 
lion, On account of its greater plenty here, compared with India, 
would go out again as fast as possible for the goods ; and we 
really are a little at a loss to conjecture, how this double voyage, 
or the bringing home one commodity instead of another which 
is more wanted, should at once make our connexion with India 
profitable, when it was unprofitable before. ' 

Mr Spence, as a kind of corollary to his grand doctrine about 
commerce of import, indulges himself in a few financial specula- 
tions ; and we are truly sorry that we cannot compliment him on 
a greater degree of skill, in this branch of political econ 9 my, than 
in others. He says, that * the arguments made use of to show 
that no national wealth is derived from commerce of import, will 
serve also to show the absurdity of their notions who talk of the 
importance of such and such branches of commerce, because of 
the great duties which are levied on them at the custom-house 
or excise-office. Such reasoners will insist upon the vast value of 
our East India trade, because of the three or four millions which 
the public revenue derives from the duties imposed on the arti- 
cles imported from thence. They do not consider that all such 
duties are finally paid by the consumers of the articles on which 
they are laid ; and that these consumers are equally able to pay 
the sums they advance, whether or not they consume the arti- 
cles on which they arc levied. ^ f He then instances the cases of 
the consumers of tea and ale j and intimates, that if they were 
to substitute for them tlie wholesome beverage of water, they 
would not only have the same, but a much greater power of 
contributing to the state in taxes. We would recommend to Mr 
Spence to improve this hint, and to suggest to his Majes^'s 
ministers the propriety of obliging all people, by law, to connne 
themselves to mere necessaries, that what they now spend in 
conveniences and luxuries may be at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. As this is at present a prodigiously large sum, it might 
answer their purpose completely, and enable them to carry oti 
the war with vigour ad infinitum^ Yet, somehow of other, we 
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shrewdly suspect, that this fund, great as it Is at present, woujd 
in a few years most rapidly diminish. The same people who are 
now seen exerting every nerve to obtain tea, sugar, wine, ale, to«- 
bacco, &c. would, we are afraid, soon slacken their efforts, when 
they were convinced by experience that they were never to enjoy 
these objects of their desire, but were to pay the sum that would 
have purchased them inro the exchequer. 

Mr Spence has chosen, as the motto for his pamphlet, a pas- 
sage from Hume’s Essays on Commerce. We wish that,, instead 
of fixing his attention upon so small a part, he had read and di- 
gested the whole. He would then have learned, that, in the 
common cou/se of human affairs, sovereigns must take mankind 
as they find them, and cannot pretend to introduce any violent 
change in their principles and ways of thinking ; that the less 
natural any set of principles are which support a particular socie- 
ty, tlie more difficulty will a legislator meet in raising and culti- 
vating them ; that that policy is violent which aggrandizes the 
public by the poverty of individuals j and that, as our passions 
are the only causes of labour, these must be called forth by ade- 
quate incitements, or (except under very peculiar circumstances) 
industry, and its oflTspring, production, will infallibly languish. 

It is not enough for a chancellor of the exchequer to recom- 
mend to his Majesty’s subjects to leave off tea and ale, that they 
may be better able to pay taxes, unless his eloquence in favour 
of war has power to persuade them to like paying taxes, as well 
as drinking tea and ale. Nor do we think that Mr Spence wHl 
succeed in convincing the good people of England to go without 
wine, and to hoard Birmingham manufactures, unless he can com- 
municate to them the same extraordinary passion for hardware 
which he himself seems to possess. * In these matters, as Hume 
says, wc must take mankind as we find them : And though we 
feel ourselves, in some sort, bound by the office we have under- 
taken, to enter our protest against any striking depravity in the 
public taste ; yef, in this instance, we are disposed to be silent, 
and to leave people to their own tastes and judgments in regard 
to w)iat most contributes to their happiness. To say the truth, 
indeed, we are ourselves inclined td go with the stream in this 
particular ; and though we abhor excess, we should decidedly 
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pirefer a present of a glass of claret, or port, to refresh us after 
the weary task of reviewing Mr Spence, to the hardest atid most 
everlasting button that was ever constructed. Nor would tht* 
consciousness of our being able to hoard such articles to ^ an im- 
mense ai^ount, * in any degree alter our decision, having neither 
inclination, nor warehouses, for such a species of hoarding ; 
and having, besides, those dull intellects alluded to by Mr 
Spence, * which prevent us from seeing that Sir Richard Ark- 
wright’s great fortune arose from his spending his gains in 
hardware, instead of tea and sugar. Wc rather tliink, indeed, 
that the fact is against Mr Spence in the present instance; 
and that, if he will take the trouble to analyze Sir Richard 
Arkwright’s capital, divesting himself for a moment of the idea of 
a circulating medium, he will hnd, that by far the largest part 
•of it consisted in flour, me^l, tea, sugar, ale,, gin, rum, tobacco, 
soap, candles, and vrearing apparel as the wages of his workmen, 
added to a great stock of raw cotton, and as little manufactured 
cotton as he could belp^ all articles, these, which in a few years 
would leave not a wreck, or at least only a rag behind. The 
other great branch of Sir Richard Arkwright’s capital, would 
indeed be found of a more durable nature— machinery ; but itsS 
value, we conceive, by no means arises merely from the circ urn- 
stance of its hardness, but from its power of saving human la- 
'bour, and of rendering consumeable commodities more abundant 
and cheaper. o have the greatest possible respect, as our read- 
ers already know, for the accumulation of capital, considering it as 
the great mean of future production, and of future consumption, — 
but no respect whatever for an accumulation of pots and pans, or 
knives and scissars beyond the use of the possessor, or the wants 
of his customers, — for such an accunvulation, in vsliort, afi would 
be the result of depriving ourselves of wine, to hoard our Bir- 
mingham manufactures. Our difierence with Mr Spence, in this 
respect, we conceive, must arise from tl>e very dijTerent opinions 
v/e have of the nature of capital, and c>f the objects of which it 
is composed. 

W e intended to have noticed a few other topics in Mr Spencers 
.production, such as his deviation from the economists into a wrong ' 
path on the subject of price ; f his inconsistency in allowing hotnc 
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made laces to stimulate agriculture, and not foreign wines and 
teas ; his hopeful recommendation to wear more coats than we 
want ; his strange project for a standing navy, &c. &c. But our 
limits forbid us 5 and we have already extended this article so 
much further than we expected, and so much beyond what the 
size and merits of the pamphlet might seem to require, that we 
must hasten to a conclusion. 

Though a regard to what we believe to be truth, and a sense 
of the folly of exciting false hopes, have induced us to. declare 
very fully our entire dissent from Mr Spence’s opinion on foreign 
trade, yet we are by no means inclined to be blind admirers of 
this species of commerce. Every rational political economist conr 
siders it as greatly inferior, both in magnitude and importance, to 
the internal trade of a country 5 and always places it below its 
two elder sisters, agriculture and manufactures. But, besides 
this view of its relative inferiority, in which the Economists, Dr 
Smith, and almost all modern writers agree, we have a few other 
objections to it, which we will shortly state. 

In the first place, we think that it may be said of it, more pe- 
culiarly than of agriculture^ and manufactures, that it contains 
within itsielf the seeds of its own decay. It is scarcely possible 
for a peculiarly flourishing state of commerce to take place in any 
country, without such an influx of the precious metals as must 
occasion a universal rise of prices ; or, what comes exactly to the 
same thing, without a paper currency, which only prevents this 
influx, by standing at a level a little lower in point of value than 
would have been the case, if the metals had been allowed to take 
their natural course •, and which, therefore, must have the same, 
or rather a greater, cfFect on prices. * This, we conceive, ac- 
cording to the principles of that admirable illustration of the ba- 
lance of trade given by Hume, is the natural check to foreign 
commerce ; and it is instructive to observe, tliat the greater is the 
industry, the skill, the capital, and colonial richness of any 
country, the lower will be the value of its currency, or the 
higher its general prices, before a check to its foreign commerce, 
occurs* To such a prosperous state of foreign commerce, as 
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would naturally have occasioned a ^eat influx of the precious 
metals, with this influx, checked only by a paper currency attend- 
ed with rather aggravated effects of the same kind, wc are in- 
clined to attribute, more than to all other circumstances combin- 
ed, that rapid advance of prices wdiich has taken place in this 
country during the last twenty years, and has occasioned so much 
discussion. And though, owing to the peculiar advantages we 
Jiave enjoyed, this cause has not as yet afFecteJ our commerce ; 
yet we think, that, proceeding in the same course, it must do so 
ultimately \ and that, for a similar reason, foreign commerce can- 
not be expected permanently to bring into any country such ii ra- 
pid accession of wealth as of late years has flowed from it into 
Great Britain, though there is no natural necessity that tlie check 
to it, when it comes, should either be very violent or very sudden. 

Our second objection to foreign commerce is, that it is from 
its nature greatly exposed to external violence to such cliccks, 
in short, as that under which we are apprehensive of suffering at 
present. And if a nation has habitually conducted itself upon 
the true principles of acquiring wealth, and has purchased all its 
commodities where they may be had the cheapest, it may have 
become dependent upon other countries for some of the most ne- 
tcessary and important articles of its consumption. Under these 
circumstances, a sudden check to foreign commerce from violent 
causes, can hardly fail of being attended with the most distressing 
consequences ; and its liability to checks of tliis kind, forms with 
4US a sufficient reason against pushing it to an excessive extent, 
and habitmilly importing articles of tlie first necessity which 
might be raised at home. 

Our third objection to foreign commerce is, that, as we entirely 
agree with Hume and Dr Smith, in thinking that nations may be 
great and powerful without much foreign trade, * and tliat the 
internal commerce of a country is of infinitely greater consequence 
than its external •, we hate to hear our exp^^vts and imports talked 
of as if they were estclusivcly the barometer of our public pro- 
sperity. In particular, we have a great dislike, when any plans 
iU'c proposed which have for their object to elevate the character 
of the poor, to give them greater independence, and to endeavour 
generally to improve their conditions, to hear it immediately ob- 
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jccted, that they may tend to raise the price of labour; that 
Great Britain will be undersold in foreign markets ; and that her 
vent for woollens, cottons, and hardware will be contracted. We 
certaiiily are most ready to acknowledge, that the sale of those 
articles abroad tends to enrich Great Britam ; but we think at the 
jsame time, that there are other objects worthy of the attention of < 
Great Britain besides mere riches. When the question is be- 
tween wine and hardware, we have no hesitation in rejecting the 
hardware ; but if the question were, between wine and an im- 
provement in the condition of the poor, we are confident that we 
should as little hesitate in rejecting tlie wine : and in this feeling, 
we hope that Great Britain and her senators will always sympa- 
thize witli u^^. 

In these objections to foreign commerce, we tru§t that Mr 
Sp . v/ill see nothing inconsistent w'ith the remarks which we 
lu've ventured to make on his pamphlet ; as we evidently object to 
the j;;rcat extension of this species of trade; — not because we agree 
wdth him in thinking t}\:U ic is not productive of wealth, but because 
we rinnk that its groat extension is naturally attended with a bad 
con.vrquence, rimilar to the excessive accumulation of the precious 
ni«?taJs ; because \ye think, that security and independence, with 
moderate wealth, are preferable to greater riches subject to fre- 
quent reverses ; and becau?>e we think, that the happiness of the 
Iokvct classes of people ought not to be put in competition with 
the sale of a few more woollens and cottons. 

It is unnecessary to say any thing of the style of this pamphlet. 
Oiir readers will see, from the extracts given, that it possesses no 
very comniendiible qualities ; but it is good enough for the pur- 
pose, if the substance which it conveyed were of value. 


Art. XIL FHsaheth^ on Us Exiles de Siherie. Par Cottin. 

A Paris. Reimprime ^ Londres. 1 806. 

TT^E are not, in general, particularly fond of novels founded on 
fail ; but we muft make an exception in favour of any thing 
fo well executed as that which is before us. The daughter of a 
wretched exile in Siberia had the courage and filial piety to un- 
dertake and to perform a journey to Peterfburgh, for the purpofe 
pf foliciting her father’s liberty. This achievement, wwthy of 
impiortality, is the groundwork of Madame Cottin’s tale, and we 
give her no mean praife in faying that Ihe has done full jullice to 
its merits. In one only refpeii is flje unfaithful to her model. 
ha$ diminiflied, in her ideal pidlure, the dangers which the 
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true heroine aftually furmounted, from the fear, as (lie informs us, 
of incurring the charge of extravagance. This, therefore, muft 
add one to the many inftances, in which the miracles of truth have 
foared above the level of fi£lion, and in which imaginary mull yield 
to real virtue. 

The charafter of Elifabeth, as here drawn, is in its general form 
and feature fuch, as might, we think, have been expected from the 
hand of a lady-artift. It is fo natural that women fliould love to 
make their heroines a little heroic ! that they ftiould delight tef place 
female excellence in attitudes noble no lefs than charming ! that» 
refigning to us the empire of pcrfonal, and perhaps of intdlc£l:ual 
power, they fliould ftill maintain an equal claim to the moral fub- 
lime, — to that higher fort of greatnefs v^hich, like angels, feems 
to be of no fex ! 

To thofe women ho have any real elevation of thought, no- 
rliing can be more (lifguftlng than the charaiSlcr of a ThaJeftris. 
They hate, as much as we do, the vigorous females who appear to 
conltitute the link between the fexes ; and will not coridefccnd to 
write the hiflory of a virago, who is the exafl: duplicate of her 
ftupid lovers, fights and drubs every one of them whole oiFers dif- 
pleafc her, and bellows her hand only on him who is found to 
have a (Irongcr and harder one of his own. TJieir heroine is in 
a diiferent ftyle. Perhaps flie is not particularly dillinguiflied even 
fur that challcned Jcd'tinefs which may con fill with virgin delica- 
cy, the loftinefs of a Portia or a Corinne, of It dime Romaine or 
la Sihylk triompbante ; perhaps flic is not even an Elifabeth, inno- 
cently, and, as it were uuconfcioully magnanimous ; but is repre- 
fenred as all gentienefs and diflidence. Still we fliall find her in- 
fenfibly led through feenes which fliow her to poiTcfs fortitude and 
dirmtereftednefs and other virtues of the fiifl ordv^r j we fli.dl be 
feduced into refpecl:, where we were defired only to love ; with 
the weaknefs that folicits proteflion, we lliall find blended, not 
only all the fweetnefs that attra£ls, but much aJfo of the dignity 
that ennobles it. 

We are aware of the numerous exception? to this rule ; but, 
that it is not therefore imaginary, may appear from a rcfcrenc® to 
the Dclphines and Corinnes of France 5 and to the Cecilias, the 
Eilenas, and the Belindas of England. In the fame manner, the 
delineations of female excellence by the other fex, often prefent U8 
with a figure of imperial majefty 5 but we cannot help thinking 
that, when they draw after their own notions and conceptions rar 
ther than from books, they are more likely to give us an Ophelia 
or a Defdemona. 

Madame Cottin has, in one refpeft, been particularly Inppy. 
fler htroiae ba.5 been educat.d in fuch folitude and inacquaintance 
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WiA. the world, that her childlike fimplicity, and engaging Inno* 
cence of demeanour, feem perfcdly in character, though they arc 
the accompaniments of a heart uncommonly great and noble* 
There is nothing in her features hard or haughty ; nothing that 
feems to exclaim with one of the heroines of Corneille, — 

Je me fah des vertus dignes d*une Rornaine. 

But, indeed, the mind that conceivdl this charnder, can bed do, 
it juftice ; and the reader fhall therefore be indulged with a traif 
or two of the reprefentation. ' 

‘ A deux ou trois verftes de SaVmka, au milieu d*une forct marc- 
^ageufe, ct remplic dc flaques d^eau, fur le bord d’uii lac circulaire, pro- 
fond et bordc de poiijdieis noirs ct blancs, hiibitoit unc famille d’exilcs. 
Elle cloit compofee de trois perfonnes, d’un homme de quarante-cinq 
ans, de fa femme ct de fa iHle, belle, ct dans toute la fleur de la i(;ujicire. 

‘ Renfermee dans ce delert, cette famiUe n’avoit de communication 
avec perfonne ; le perc alloit tout fenl a la chaffe, jamais il ne veiioit a 
Saimka, jamais on n*y avoit vu ni fa femme ni fa fille ; bors une pauvre 
payfaiinc tartare qui les fervoit, nul ctre au monde ne pouvoit entrer dans 
lour cabane. On ne connoilToit ni leiir patrie, ni leur naiffance, ni la 
caufe de leur ebatiment ; le goiiverneur de Tobolik en avoit feul le fe- 
cret, et ne Tavoit pas m£mc confic au lieutenant de fa jurifdi<^ioi) ctabli 
a Saimka. En mettant ces exiles fous fa furvoillance, il lui avoit feule- 
tnent recommande de leur fournir un logement tommode, un petit jar- 
din, dc la nourriture et des vetements, mais d*empecher qu*ils euflent 
aucune communication au dehors, et furtout d'intercepter fJvcrement 
routes les lettres qu’ils hafarderoient de faire pafl’er la cour de Ruflic. • 

P- S» 

' After a very striking sketch of Siberian scenery, the writer 
proceeds — 

* A Teft de cette grande plaine, une petite chapclle de hois avoit et^ 
«ltvce par des chretiens ; on remarquoit que de ce c6te les tombeaux 
avoient ete refpedles, et quo devant cette croix qui rappelle toutes IcS 
vertus, Phomme n*avoit point ofc profaner la cendre des morts. C*efl; 
dans ces landes ou iteppes, nom qu’eiles portent en Siberie, que, durant 
le long et rude hier de ce climat, Pierre Springer palToit toutes fes ma- 
dndes a la chalTe : il tuoit des elans qui fe nourriil'ent des jeunes feuilles 
du twmble et des peupliers. Il attrapoit quelquefois des martres zibe- 
affez rapes dans ce canton, et plus fuuvent des hermines qui y font 

grand nombre : du prix de leur foun*ure, il faifuit venir de Tobolik, 
des xneubles commodes et agreablcs pour fa femmes et des livres pour fa 
£Ilc. Les longues foirccs dtoient employees a I’inttruction de la jeuiie 
Elifabeth ; fouvent affife entre fes parents, elle leur lifoit tout haul des 
p^dages d’hiftoire ? Springer arrt*toit fon attention fur tons les traits 
jqui pouvoient clever fon ame, et fe mere, Pbedora, fur tous ceux, qui 
ppuvoient Pattendrir. L’un lui montroit toute la beautc de la gloire 
de Phi^roifroe, Taiitre tout le charme des fentiments pieux ct de la bontc 
tnodefte : fon pere lui difok ce que la vertu a de grand et de fublime ; 
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la iherey. ce qu^elle a de confolant et d’aimable ; le premier lui apprenoit 
comment 3 la faut rev^rer, celle-ci comment il la faut cherir. De ce con- 
coiirs de foins, il refulta un caradere courageux, fenfible^ qui^ rffumfTaDt 
Pextraqrdinaire cnei^ie de Springer a Tangelique douceur, de Phddora, 
fut tout a la fois noble et fier comme tout ce qui vient de Phonneur* ct 
tendre et dcvouc comme tout ce qui vient dc Tamour. * p* 9» > o. 

* l^levee dans ces bois fauvages depuis Page dc quatre ans, la jeane 
Elifabeth ne coimoiffoit point d^autre patrie ; elle trouvoit dans celle-ci 
de ces beautcs que la nature ofFre encore meme dans les lieux qu’elle a 
le plus maltrait6?t et de ces plailirs fimples que les coeurs innocents gou- 
tent partout. Elle s’amufoit a grimper fur les rocliers qui bordoicnt le 
lac, pour y prendre des oeufs d’cperviers et de vautours blanc^qui y font 
leurs iiids pendant Pete. Souvent elle attrapoit des ramicrs au filet et 
en rempliflbit une voliere ; d’autres fois elle pcchoit des corralins qui 
vont par bancs et dont les ecaillts pourprees, coilees les lines contre les 
autres, paroilToient a travers les eaux du lac comme des couches de feu 
recouvertes d’un argent liquide. Jamais durant foil heureufe enfance, il 
ne lui vint dans la penfee qu’il poiivoit y avoir un foil plus fortune que 
le fien. Sa fante fe fortifioit par le grand air, fa taille fe dcveloppoit 
par Pexercice, et fur fon vifage ou repofoit la paix de Pinnocence, on 
voyoit chaque jour naitre un agr^ment de plus. Ainfi, loin du monde 
ct des hommes, croifToit en beautc cette jeunc vierge pour les yeux feuls 
dc fes parents, pour Punique charme de kur coeur, femblable a la fleur 
du defeit qui ne s’cpanouit qukn prefence du folcil, et nc fe pare pas 
moins de vives couleurs, quoiqiPeUc ne puifle ctre vue que par Paftre a 
qui elle doit la vie. ’ p. 15, 16. 

Such were the virtues formed in the depth of Siberian dreari- 
ness, as some of the sweetest flowers of spring seem to have been 
nursed in the bosoih of winter. We may add, that with the cha- 
racter of the heroine, that of the composition itself corresponds ; 
energetic, enthusiastic i — but nothing can exceed the feminine de- 
licacy that every where shades and refines it. What, indeed, but 
a dress of the most vestal white would beome the saintly figure of 
Elisabeth f Our fair author is not one who loves to excite atten- 
tion by a display of the ignoble or the unholy passions. Unfor- 
tunately, these must, in a measure, enter every picture of life 
and manners ; but it is only when they must enter, that Madame 
Cottin admits them. They are shown by her, but not so promi- 
nently as to mingle with those gentler and more agreeable visiotis 
that nil the sight. They come, as flying clouds, to throw a sha- 
dow over the current ; not as a miry infusion to sully its clear- 
ness. From the beginning of the narrative to its close, the 
thoughts, the expressions, the descriptions, all are limpid purity. 

To this delicacy of principle, which is virtue, the author of 
Elisabeth adds delicacy of hand, whicj|i is taste. Her writing 
Juis a great deal of that quality, which, when ascribed to the 

countenance, 
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cduntenance, is called expression. It implies, not exactly, strong 
sensations strongly signified ; but nice and sensitive perceptions 
on every occasion, however common, — and looks that speakingly 
reflect them : a mind quickly seeing, and as quickly seen ; a 
clear but artless indication of emotions, natural but not vulgar. 
It is certainly possible for writing to convey the idea of all this, 
though it may be the production of deep deliberation. No au- 
thor, however, could so write, who was not well acquainted 
with human nature ; by which is to be understood, not what, by 
a very complimentary phrase, we call knowledge of the world; but 
only a vivid conception of the genuine feelings of the mind in 
ordinary situations. This exquisiteness of iadt^ this play of fea- 
tures, belong to the composition of Madame Cottin : perhaps 
they may fairly be considered as characteristic of the best authors 
of h^ sex. In the portraiture of deep and tragic passion, men 
may possibly excel women j but surely it is a fact, and no fancy, 
that women understand better, and pencil out more gracefully, 
those finer and more fugitive impressions which come under the 
description of sentiment. Even the countrymen of Rousseau are 
apt to recommend some of their fair writers as the best moilels 
of the sentimental style. They find in them more truth, nature, 
gentleness ; less of exaggeration and n''-aTmerisni ; sensibilities 
less morbid, and language refined without bordering on effemi- 
nacy. 

^ It would be a very interesting inquiry, whether this power of 
susceptibility in the female mind, a power made njp, as we have 
mentioned it to be, is original, or formed by circumstances ? 
We certainly do believe it to be in a great measure original \ and 
yet tlicre are many things in the situation of women, in the 
ground which they occupy in vSociety, that seem to assist nature 
in the production of the effect described. Tlieir conscious infer 
riority of personal strength must of itself dispose them to a cul- 
tivation of the finer and lovelier feelings ; and this disposition is 
much aided by their exemption from those employments which 
htitkney the minds of the other sex, and have a tendency to wear 
down all the minuter feeling?. In consequence, too, of their 
domestic life, that reciprocation of social kindnesses, which is 
only a recreation to men, is to w^omen in some sense a business. 
It is their field-duty, from which household cares are their repose. 
T^en do not seek the intercourse of society as a friend to be cul- 
tivated, but merely throw themselves on its bosom to sleep. 
,;4iVomen, on the contrary, resort to it with recollections undis- 
'^tracted, and curiosity all alive. Thus, that which we enjoy and 
'^;t'6rgctv keeps their attention and their feelings in constant play, 
■^hd gradually matures dieir perceptions into instinct. 
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To similar causes, the softer sex owe their exquisite acquaint- 
ance with life and manners ; their fine discernment of those 
smaller peculiarities of character which throw so much light and 
shi^de over tlie surface of ordinary society. Of the deeper varie- 
ties of the mind they know little \ because they have not been 
accustomed to watch its movements when agitated by the vexing 
disquietudes of business, or ploughed up into frightful inequali- 
ties by the tempests of public life. It is human nature in a calm, 
or ruffled only into gentle undulation ; it is the light restlessness 
of the domestic and the social passions ; it is xhojire^side charac- 
ter of mankind which forms their chief study, and with which, 
of course, they are perfectly intimate. 

Consider also that class of domestic occupations which concerns 
the care of children. Peace be to those wretched votaries of dis- 
sipation, if indeed they can find peace, who, all selfishness, resign 
their offspring to fortune, apparently not as pledges, but as pre- 
sents. Of these we say nothing; but with respect to the majo- 
rity of the middling classes, there can be no question tliat, either 
as mothers, or as elder sisters, the female sex are infinitely more 
conversant with children than the other. Trace the eiFects na- 
turally produced on their minds by this sort of society, for surely 
it may be honoured with that appellation. What habits of quick 
and intelligent observation must be formed, by the employment 
of watching over interesting helplessness, and construing ill-ex- 
plained wants ! How must the perpetual contemplation of un- 
sophisticated nature, reflect back on the disposition^ of the 
observer a kind of simplicity and ingenuousness ! What an in- 
sight into the native constitution of, the human mind must it 
give, to inspect it in the very act of concoction ! It is as if a 
chemist should examine 

— ‘ young diamonds in their infant dew. ’ 

Not that mothers will be apt to indulge in delusive dreams of 
the perfection of human nature and human society. They see 
too much of the waywardness of infants to imagine them perfect.. 
They neither find them nor think them angels, though they often 
call them so. But whatever is bad or good in them, they jbehold 
untrammelled and undisguised. All this must, in some degree^ 
contribute to form, those peculiarities in the female character, of 
which we are attempting to follow out the natural history. 

The same peculiarities, may, in part, perhaps, be traced up to 
the system of European manners, which allows to women a fn?e 
association with the world, while it enjoins on them the coiidr- 
tion of an unimpeachable strictness of conduct. However loosely 
die fulfilment of this condition may be exacted in some countries 
of Europe, the system is still pretty extensively acted upon ; and 

it 
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it doubtless tends to produce in the sex a habit of circumspectibn, 
nn alarmed sense of self-respect, and a scrupulous tenderness of 
that feeling, which is to conscience what decorum is to virtue. But 
these qualities seem to be intimately allied with delicacy of jper-^ 
ception and of mind. In fact, in the western world, hieriseanee 
has become (if we may use a very hard and workman-like term)^ 
the professional virtue of the fair, and it is therefore that they ex* 
ccl in it. On the whole, if it should be asked, why women are 
more refined than men ? it may be asked in return, why civilized 
men are more refined than barbarians ? It is society which has 
polished the savage. It is the task of presiding over the society 
of society, the more civilized part of civilized life, which has so 
highly polished, and thrown so fine a finish over the women. 

Is it not then wonderful to hear some men wonder, that female 
minds should be so quick of comprehension on common subjects, 
and yet so much averse to profound disquisition ; so intelligent, 
so susceptible of impressions, in familiar discourse, and yet, in 
politics so dull, in metaphysics so tasteless ? They wonder at all 
this as inconsistent ; but the wonder and the inconsistency would 
be, if the matter were otherwise. We are all adroit at that 
which we have practised ; and these sagacious wonderers may 
as well consider, w'hy many a sage, who has mines of thought and 
magazines of information sufficient to supply the intellectual 
commerce of a kingdom, should yet be miserably clumsy and 
stupid at tlic retail traffic of ordinary chit-chat ; or why many a 
philosopher who can determine to a minute the curvature of a 
comet’s path, should be utterly unable to curve his own person 
into a tolerable bow. From these, however, or any of the pre- 
ceding remarks, it were strange to conclude that women are to be 
repelled from the severer studies, as if ignorance were the first of 
female qualifications. The remarks would rather justify an op- 
posite conclusion. Providence has clearly assigned," to the one 
sex the forensic, to the other the domestic occupations ; and be- 
ibre so obvious a difference of destination can be overlooked, not 
only must all right principles and feelings be abandoned, but the 
essence of things must almost be changed. Till this crisis oc- 
curs, women will be the tutelary powers of domestic and social 
enjoyment ; and so long, if there be any truth in the foregoing 
reflections, they will retain their present agremens. To embellish 
their minds, therefore, with an ampler furniture of knowledge, 
would only confer on them die means of decorating witli addi- 
tional effect their proper sphere; for the muses can ^ever, of 
diemselves, be at war either with the graces or with the virtues# 

At^ yet, after all, there must be an original susceptibility in 
die female mind, which no education can give, and wliich hardly 

any 
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any could entirely destroy. Suppose a country, in which all the 
feebler and more ricketty males should be carefully culled out, 
and instead of being committed to the river, as they would liave 
been in Sparta, should be cooped up in drawing-rooms, secluded 
from public affairs, forbidden the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, devoted to the household deities, and in all respects sub- 
jected to those laws of conduct, which opinion has, in this coun- 
try, imposed on women. There can be no rational doubt, but 
that this order of beings would make a considerable appA)ach to 
the female character ; but surely it would prove but a sorry con- 
cern. They would turn out, it is much to be feared, a mere 
corporation of tailors ; sad men, and worse women. Many of 
them would scribble novels ; but which of them w^ould prove 
such a novelist as Madame Cottin ? Many a tolerable Baucis or 
Mopsa should we find among them ; but which of them would 
resemble Elisabeth I 

'ITie mention of this last name, recals us from a digression 
which must have fatigued the reader j and without, therefore, 
inflicting on him the further detention of a tedious apology, 
we will abruptly hasten to die discharge of the duty immediately 
pressing upon us. We are fearful, however, of spoiling the 
story for him, were we to give a complete abridgment of it *, and 
shall therefore prefer the method of exciting his curiosity by 
drawing out an analysis of the first part only. 

Elisabeth, in infancy, was happy; but, as she advanced in 
years, her father’s melancholy and her mother’s tears could not 
escape her notice. She inquired the cause of their sorrows, and 
did not understand the reply, w'hen she was told that they mopnv- 
cd for their country. Nothing more was revealed to her, but she 
became sad. She had, indeed, no griefs of her own ; or rather 
she would have had none, if she had not regarded her parents as 
a dearer self. She forgot all her innocent pleasures, her birds 
and her flowers, and was absorbed in meditation. One single 
thought occupied her abroad, at home, at night, by day : but it 
v/as religiously concealed ; it filled her mind, but was not suffer- 
ed to overflow. 

* Oui tUe vouloit partir, vile yonloit s’arracher des bras de fes parents 
pour aller fcule a pied jufqu’a Petetfbourg, demander la grace de fori , 
perc : tel 6toit 1e hard! deflein qn’dle avoit con^vi, telle ctoit la teaie-, 
raire cntreprlfe dont ne fi’effrayoit point une jeune iille timide. En vain 
die entrevoyoit de grands obiladea ; la force de fa volont^, le courage' 
de fon cosur, et fa confiance en Dteu, la ralTuroient et lui repondoient 
qu’elle triompheroit de tout. * 

But, how execute this daring project ? How perform the cir-* 
cult of half Europe ? How find her road without a guide ? Hbw.^ 

traverse' 
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it without a protector ? These thoiighlfe'Beti Her ati^ 
aW' hesitating, till at last one avenue of hope seemed W opiert" 
through the gloorh of despondency. Some years^befotej Spring 
had been rescued from imminent peril during a beaV-hurtt; by*thd‘ 
son of ' M. deSmolofF, the governor of Tobolsk, who aocideiitally 
enebuhtered him during this dangerous sport. The name of ‘^is 
benefactor Was ever afterwards recollected and repe^^d with' eh" 
thusiasm in the cottage of the exiles. Elisabeth and her mbtheir 
had neVet seen him,‘ but they daily implored heav^ to visit hirn 
with its dioisest blessings. In her present difficult J', Sttioloff re- 
curred to the recollection of Elisabeth; he had never been absenit 
from her thought or her prayer, and his idea therefore * naturally 
mixed itself with the designs that absorbed her mind ; he had 
saved her father, and his fancied image therefore entered into the 
noble visions franted by her filial piety. But how was an inter- 
view with him to be procured ? . ' 

Springer one day did not return to his cottage at the hour pro- 
mised. His wife and child anxiously awaited, and at length sal- 
lied out in quest of him. Elisabeth was bettor able to support 
fatigue than her mother, and therefore proceeded farther. ^ Night 
Ty|iS,already approaching, w'Jhen the report of a gun, and soon af- 
ter the’ figure of a man behind a mass of rocks, caught her attej^- 
tion. * Is.it my father ? ’ she exclaimed. A young and , hand- 
set man appeared, and seemed as much overwhelmed with sur- 
prise at the meeting, as Elisabeth was lost in disappointment. , , 
,.ijt is easy to guess that this youth was Smolojff, and that 
Smoloff is to be the lover of the tale. Madame Cottiq,. however, 
has- not by any means overcharged her narrative with. the details 
of the tender passion. The celebration of filial piety was her ob- 
ject, and she never loses sight of it. She has contrived to make 
thb noble spccieJs of passion so engaging in her pages, that the 
gdroish eff more romantic feeling is hardly required. She* has 
the art of making her heroine attracitive rather by making ber 
lovely, ^thaiilbved. In truth, the reader himself is ertamoun^ of 
®bat>eth, and needs not the history of any other attachment, to 
jrender^h^ interesting in his eyes ; ‘ 

« sTbut Parh p6urChitn6itea lea yitux de Rodrigui."^ 

Ftoiif 'Smolbff, Elisabeth leatts that b€r father has returned to 
his cottage^ and rushes thither into the arms of herparentS. ' " Smo-* 
lofF tbb, is tfaer^, for lie fed followed her uriperceivfeft. can- 
tibt detail fhb partidfilark of "the interesting intervielfp that enst'ed ; 
the arguments by which Springer was preiv^iled upfe tp grant%i‘> 
"llfeuthfurguest ah asylum for 3ie arid the respective fcel- 

iqjg qf all, the patties^^, fjfeabeth foCuid nqq^pcAunitjJ'of disclqs- 
"fn^to Smoloff her project ^id of dcirianding hisT as^siJtarice^i^ but 
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(he <iul not desjAiir* txk the morning, SmolofF took his departure^ 
turkh a declared resolu^on of repeatii^ his visit. He wished to 
tetunit because he loved Elisabeth. Elisabeth wished hiiO tb no- 
turn, because she Ipred her patents. 

Few nlore interesting scenes can be foundi (ban that which foU 
lowed ; the scene, in which Elisabeth first intimates to her fathet' 
her gteat project, and sho^S him the extent of the treasure which 
he possessed eveh in a desert But we will leave utitouched 
what, to be justly estimated, ought to be ffilly displayed, and 
hasten onwards to the second visit of Smoloffl 

t>ne of those terrible hurricanes, which are the scourges of a 
Siberian winter, overtook Elisabeth in one of her walks. The au- 
thor, who excels in the painting of natural scenery, gives a parti* 
cularly animated description of this fine subject ; out we are con- 
strained to shorten out extract, and will begin at once with our 
heroine. 

* Dans une matinee du moia de Janvier, Elifabeth fut furprifd par 
une de ces horribles tempdtes ; elle ^toit alors dans la grande plaine des 
Tombeaux, pris de la petite chapelle de bois. A peine vit-elle It ciel 
s’obfcurcir, qu’elle fe rifugia dans cet afile facr^ ; bieiitAt les vents dd- 
ehaln^s vinrent hetlrter contre re fr^e ddifice, et I’^branlant jefqu’en fes 
fendements, niena9oient a toute heure de le renverfer. Ccpeudant EliGi** 
betfa, courbde devant I’autel, n’^proovoit audtio effioi, et Torage qu’ellc 
entendoit gronder au tour d'elle atceignoit tout, hors (on cceur. Sa vie 
poUvant £tre utile a fes parents, elle etoit fbre qu’a caufe d^eux, Dieu 
veilleroit fur fa vie et qu’il ne la lailTeroit pas mourir arant qu’elle les cOit 
d^ltvr^. Ce fentiment qu’on nommera fuperftitieuX peut-6tre, mais qui 
fi’dtoit autre chofe que cette voix du cie) que la piStd fieole fait entendre^ 
Ce fentimeut, dis-je, infpiroit k Elifabeth un Courage fi tranquflle, qu’au 
fuUieu du bouleverfement des cldnients et fous Tatteinte m^me de la fou* 
dre, eflc Ue pot s'etnpSeher de c6der a U fatigue qui 1’ac.cabloit, et fc 
Oouchant au pied de Pautel ou elle veooit de pner, elle I’endornait paifi'' 
blement comme l^innocence dans les bras d*un pere, eemme la vertu fur 
la foi d’un Dieu. ’ p. 49, jo. 

During her absence from the cottage, Smoloif arrived there. 
It was to be his last visit, for be had sworn this to his father, 
and Elisabeth was absent! While in anxious expecjtation he 
prolonged his stay, the storm arosCf wd excited in the bosoms 
of both of the exiles, end of Smoloff, the most disquieting ap- 
prehensions respecting het fate, 

« Elifabeth, qde va devenir mon EUfiibetli ! ” s’dcrioh la mhe dd* 
ibide. Springer prit fon biton en filence, qt ouvrit la polte pour aller 
ehercher fa fitte ; Smolotf fe precipita fur fes pas ; le vent fouffloit avec 
violence, les arbree fe ronopoient de tous cdtds, il 7 alloit de la vie a tra* 
verier la fordt ; Springer voulut le reprefenVer a Stnoloff et Pemptehdr 
de le fuivre ; il ne put y tduflir : le jeune homme voyott bieft le 
▼#L. XU a*, as. & g 
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il le voyoit avec joie, il dtoit heureux de le brtver po«r EKfabetli, car 
€*eft une fi grande fovtune cjue de trouver une occafion de montn'r fa 
tcndre/Te et de prouver combien on aime quand n’a pas encore os»c le 
tlire. liCs voifa tons deux dans la fordt ; De quel c6tc irons-iious ? ** 
detnande SmolofF. « V^ers la grande lande, ” r^prend Springer ; <*c’est 
Ja oil die va tons Ifs jours, j'cfpcre quVUe fe fera rtfugi^c dans la cha- 
pdle. Ils n'en difent pas davantage, iIj iie fe parltnt point, leur in- 
quietude eft pareille, iJs n’ont ricii a s'appiend/e; ils niarchent avee b 
mcme intrfpidite, s’inclinant, fe baiflaiit pour fc* garanfir du choc des 
brarchc- fracafsces, de la iieige qiie le vent chaftcit dans Iciirs yciix, ct 
dea eclats de rochers qne U tempete faifoit tourbillonner fur leurs tites. 

* En atteignant la lande, ils cefscrent d'littc meiiiiccs par le dcchtre- 
nient des aibres de la fordt, maia fur cette plainer rafe, ils ctoieut pouffes, 
renveraes par les raffales de vent qui fouffloieut avee fnrie ; enfin apres 
Lien des effortfc, ils gagnerent la petite chapcllo de bois ou lU ofperoient 

J |u‘ Ehfabcth fc feroit rcfugice, mais cn apcrci vant de loin ce pai'ivre et 
oible abri dont los planchts dibjointes craquoient honiblement et fem- 
bloient ptetes a s’cnfoiicer, ils commcnccrent a fremir de Tidre quVlIe 
(■toit la : aniju’ d*unc ardeur extraordinaire, Snioloft* drvance le pere de 
qudques pas, il entre le pretnier, il voit. • . . cft-ce iiu fonge ? il voit 
EliCdheth, non pas effrayce^ p^e et trcmblante, mais doucement cn« 
dormie au pied de Ibtttd ; frappee d’une incxpriinable furprife, il s’ar- 
rcte, la montre a Springer ^n iilence, et tous deux, par un me me fenti- 
incnt de refpedi, tombeut a genoux aupics de I’ange qui dort fous la 
proteAion du cieL I-e pere fe prnche fur le vifagc de fon enfant, le 
jeune homme bailie les yeux avee modeftie et fe reciilc, comme n’ofant 
rogarder de trop pres une ft divine innocence. Ehfabcth s’cVeille, re- 
connoit fon pere, fe jette danb fes bras et s’ecrie : ** Ah 1 jc le favois 
bien que tu velllois fur moi. ” Springer la ferre dans fes bras avee unc 
forte d'Areinte convulfive. ** Malbeurcufe enfant, lui dit-U, dani> 
quclles angoiffes tu nous a jetes, ta paiivrc n>ere ct moi ! ” Mon 
pere, pardonne-moi ces larmes, repond Elifabelh, et allons les ef- 
fuyer. ** £Uc fc live ct voit SmolofF. ** Ah ! ” dit-elle avee unc 
douce furprife, ** tous mes prote^lcurs veilloient done fur moi : Dieu, 
mon pere ct vous. " Le jeune homme emu, retient fon cceur pr^t a 
a’^chapper. ** Imprudente ! reprend Springer, « tu paries d’allcr 
retrouver ta mere, fais-tu feulement ft le retour ell poffible, ct ft ta foi- 
blelle r^ftllera a la violence de la tempete, imnd M. de SmolofF et moi 
n'y avops ^faappe que par miracle. ** EiTayon^ ’’ r^pond-elle, j*ai 
plus de forces que tu ne crois, je fuis biea aife que tu t*en alTures et que 
tu voies toi-m^me ce que jc puk faire pour confoler ma mere. ” En 
parlant ainfi^ fes yeux brilknt d’un ft grand courage, que Springer voit 
bien u’a point abaudono^ fon projet ; elle s’appuie fur le bras de 

per^t elle s’appuje aufli fur celui de Smoloff ; tous deux la fouti- 
^uoeotf tous deux garantiflent fa t^te en la couvrant de leurs vafles 
^pMUxaux. Ah I e’eft bien alprs que SmololF ne peut s’emp6cher d’ai- 
*IQer ca touuene, cea vents dpouvantables qui font cbanceler Elifabeth 

et 
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et Pobligent a fe prefler centre Itu* ^ II ne craint point pour fa propre 
vie qu’il expoferoh; mille fois pour prolonger de pareils momenta } il im 
craint point pour ceUe d’Ebfabeth) il eft lOr de la fauver ; dans Tcxal- 
tation qui le posside^ il ddfieroit toutes les tempeteb de pouvoir l*en cm- 
pe-cher. " p. 53—57- 

During this visit, SmolofF, in the name of his father, accorded 
to Fhedora and her daughter, what their piety accounted a high 
privilege, the liberty of attending the service in the cliurch of the 
neighbouring village of Saimka. It was to SmolofF, too, a privi-* 
lege, for he hoped on these occasions to meet Elisabeth. The 
surprise of Elisabeth at the novelties which her first attendance 
at Ais church brought bef< re her eyes, is very well described y 
and the piety both of the mother and the daughter is placed in a 
very pleasing view. But Elisabeth had no*- yet revealed her pro- 
ject to SmolofF, and a tete-a-tete with him was absolutely neces- 
sary for the purpose. She contrived therefore, unobserved by 
her mother, to appoint a meeting with him for the next day at 
the little chapel which had already been the witness of so sweet 
a scene. SmolofF, more enamoured than ever, now securely in^ 
dulged the belief that Elisabeth returned his attachment. How 
was it possible to interpret this appointment otheiwise ? Could 
imagination have conceived a design so heroic as that which 
really prompted it ? It was common for a youthful mind to be 
susceptible j but was the filial virtue of Elisabeth a common 
quality ? One thing only perplexed him, that the open Iicart of' 
Elisabeth should consent to an interviev/ which was to be con- 
cealed from her parents ; but he forgave all to what he imagined 
her passion. * Ah ! (exclaims the author), il nc se trorapoit pas, 
et depuis bien des annees Elisabeth en portoit unc en elFct dans 
son coeur. ’ 

On the appointed morning, love was alert, — but flia! piety was 
still more alert than love. Elisabeth ai rived first at the rendez- 
vous ; — but we purposely tantalize the reader by here biinging 
cur account to a period ; — if he has found it interesting, let him 
peruse that of Madame Cotiin. The work retains its excellence 
to the end. The plot is extremely simple, as, in so short a com- 
position, it ought to be ^ no strong stimulatives, no diablcries , 
no miraculous encounters and escapes. The back ground, too, 
is very judiciously managed ; an inferior writer might have been 
seduced to render too prominent the effects produced on tlie 
mind of Elisabeth by the new scenes of the south ; we arc in- 
clined to think that our author has made enough of them. 

The only extract we shall add, is one that can hardly sftajfp 
fer by being detached from the narrative. It is a passage <4 
pure description, and affords a good specimen of tlic descriptive 
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E iwm frequently displayed in this work* We belieye it also 
ve the merit ot accuracy ; but \ive have nothing with winch w^ 
can compare it» exceptive very general recollections. 

* Pendant deux mois^ EUfabem alia chaque dinianche a Sa'iaikfr 
B*attendant teujours a y trotfVer SmoloiF. Ce fut en vain> il ne parUt 
plu8» et m6ine rile apprit qu^il avoit quitt^ Tobolik. Alois toutes fes 
ei^cranced Pabandonnerentf elte ne douta plus que Smoloff ne I'e&t 
tierement oubli^y et plus d’une fois elle verfa fur cette penfee dcs 
larmcs ameres^ dont la plus pure innocence n*auroit pu lui faiift un re- 
proche, car ce n’dtoit pas Pamour qui les lui arrachoit. Vers la fin 
d'Avrih un folcil plus doux venoit de fondre Ics dernieres neigesy leS ties 
'fiiblonneufes dea lacs commen^oient a fe convrir cTun peu de verdure^ 
Paub^pine epanouifToit fet grofies houpes blancheSy femhlables a des Ho- 
cons d’une ncige nonvelley et la campanule avec fes boutons d*im bleu 
pale« le velar qui Tea feuilles en forme de lancCy et Paimolfe ooton- 
ueufe, tapiflbient le pied des buiflbns ; dea nuees de merles noirs s^abat- 
toient par tfoupes fur les arbres depouill^y et interrompoient les pre- 
miers le mome iilence de Pliiver ; deja fur les bords du Heuve voltig^it 
9a et la le bean canard de Perfe conleur de rofe, avec fon bee noir et fa 
honpe fur la t^te* quiy toutes les fois qu’on le tire^ jette des cria percants* 
in^me lorfqu*on Pa manqud# et dans les rofeaux d«-s marais acconroient 
des b^cafles de toute efpecet ks unet noiros avec des bees jaunesy les 
autres hautes en jamb^ avec wi collier de plume. Enfiny un prin* 
temps prmature fembloit s’annoncer a la Siberiey et Ehfabeth pref- 
fentant toute ce quVlIe aUoit perdre fi elle manquoit une anncc fi favor- 
able pour fon voyage, prenoit la r^folution bardie de pourfuivre fon 
projet, et de ne compter, pour en alTurer le fucces, que fur elle et fur 
Dieu. • p. 78—80. 

Mats jifi en at le but ^ This is the cold question with which 
criticism usually brings up the rear of its arrav. To require a 
frwral iH an epic pdem, seems now considered as high critical 
immorality ; and the same doctrine should, in fairness, be ex- 
tended to all fictitious narrative. Not that the morality of a 
publication is of trifling moment, but it is too much to confine a 
long one to the illustration of some single ethical position, re- 
ducible into u terse and emphatic sentence. The innocent ob- 
jects of 'written ccunposition are various, and a work of fancy is 
entitled to the same latitude of choice, as the rest. Its author 
muy have conceived soiM great and heroic character, and may be 
4if^ \ridi die wish to'^personify his conception ^ he may have 
been ititdretited by the recorded state of 'manners in some distant 
age or couhtiy, and may embody his impressions in writing ; he 
may wish merely to spend on something tangible the redundance ' 
of nis genius of his feelings, to reduce to consistence a thousand 
volant images 

* Of bre and be^ty, and poetic joy 
And* hifpiratfte~ ' 

which 
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^^idi havfe hovered around him at favc^r^ motii^nt$ ; to fix tlie 
fieedng colours of ithaginationf and prolong the life transient 
emotions ; perfiaps he may be conitot widi the scherer ;))tifpose 
of diffusing useful information through an agreeable ^anneL 
The actioni indeed, of his piece must be one; and it is possible 
that the whole of this one action may terminate in the exclusive 
illustration of one moral sentiment ; but it is equally possible, 
and more likely, that it will illustrate two or twenty. 'Tlieje 
two ot twenty we may indeed generalize Into one ; for there are no 
two propositions on ’earth, which this same art of generalisation 
cannot in some way compound ; but where is the advantage of a 
compound, which must be repulverized before it can be turned to 
anyaccount ? 

Tlie moral effect of a work ought perhaps to be the same with 
its moral j but it is not always so ; and, under correction, it forms 
a £ar more important object of inquiry* The professed n^oral of 
Pamela is * Virtue rewarded. * Every reader, however, must ad*^ 
mit, that the intended effect of the novel is not so much to make 
women virtuous for the sake of reward fthough this may be one 
object), as to make them in love with the virtue of the heroin^, 
and to excite in them that desire of imitating it, which would 
live and act, not only in the prospecr of reward, but in tKe very 
face of punishment. So distinguishable is' the tendency of a 
work from the pithy little adage which may conclude it, that no- 
thing is more conceivable than a most immoral work with a 
most excellent moral. Novels of this description we have all 
heard of ; and too many of us have read. 

This sentiment, that virtue must and will be rewarded, is fre- 
quently repeated in Elisabeth ; and occasionally, tliough in en- 
thusiastic moments, in language unwarrantably bold. Now, we 
are fond of poetical justice ; among other reasons, because, like 
every thing else in ppetry, it i^ an improved resemblance of nature. 
But indeed, though this may be the moral of Matlame Cottin\ 
story, it forms a very slight addition to its moral effect. Such 
excellence as that of our heroine, must equally touch and affect 
every impressible mind, whether it is prosperous or unfortunate, 
whether it illuminates a sjphere of rank and fonune, or withers ' 
and dies on the banks of the Irtish* We may add, that the 
ly pensive remarks in the last page of the book are not exactly . 
unison with the sentiment before noticed. Here the autlwr pro-' 
fesscs to speak from painful experience. The moral merit of . 
Elisabeth consists in its general tendency ; and this is, to evc^^ 
the fair reader to imitate the example set forth before her^, qi piety,.! 
resignation, filial d uty, and \ irtuous resolution. .'ITiese excellences 
4re surely not so common, but that they may of a somok 
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Vrhnt further diffusioin Neither is it necessary tJwat, to improve 
by the model of a particttlar tharacter, we should be placed in 
Circumstances exactly or nearly the same, or that we should have 
the opportunity of exerting exactly the same qualities,^ There is 
a near alliance between goodness and goodness ; and it is much 
to have our minds intent on the general idea of what is elevated. 
While multitudes around us live for little else but Aemseivcs, 
it is much to bo told of those who can live for others It is 
much that those immer&cd in dissipation and folly, should be 
be made to hear of characters supposed to be formed on a higher 
standard $ and not only to hear, but to love them ; to think of 
them, to dfcam of tJiem. Example itself is contagious, and 
* A good man ften, though iilent, counfel gives. * 

In these views, the merits of such a novel as this arc consider- 
able. Happy, if a iciith part of the lumber which is honoured 
with the name, could be honoured with a tenth part of the en- 
comium. 


Art. XTIL Tfu Carmfic Qtattion In n Letter to m 

Memh' of ParLjrjient. 8vo. pp. JOl. Evans. London, 
1807. 

T he late assumption of the sovereignty of the Carnatic by the 
general government of the East India Company, though one 
only of the many questionable acts by w'hich our Asiatic empire 
has of late years been systematically extended, still appears to have 
been attended with ciicuinstancer. so extraordinary, as to excite 
some degree of curiosity in a public at no time vciv c ireful of its 
Indian affairs, and now sufliciently occupied with its domestic 
concerns. As we Liglily approve of a curiosity capable of pro- 
ducing effc< tb so beneficial, wx take the opportunity of the hltlc 
work before us to call tlie attention of our rcadei to this singular 
transaction. For the benefit of those who may come new to the 
subject, we sliall premise a very short account of the country and 
Its sovereigns. 

The country which is known to Europeans by the general name 
of the Carnatic, extends from lat. 8' ", to 1 6' north, 

along the sea coast, and embraces a depth of from one, to 
tw'o humlred miles inland. It contains in all, about forty-six 
thousand square miles. The great body of the people are Hin- 
doos \ although they have long been subjected to the dominion of 
tiic Mahometans, in the person of th ir chief ruler, who is styled 
N^.bob 5 and, from the chief town in the province, Nabob of Ar- 
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cot. There are few countries to wliich nature has been more i \- 
\ Durable in point 6t Climate; and none, certainty, in A*»ia, can 
boast of a more civilized, or ingenious race of inhabitants^ 

The general government of Indostan may be said to consist of 
an emperor, in the person of the Greit Mogul, who resides at 
Delhi; his lieutenant-governors, or subah(lar>, who rtign over se- 
veral provinces ; and the immediate governois of piovince>, or 
nabobs. The term Nabob (or more properly Naieb), signifies a 
deputy. A nabob ought properly to hold his commission from 
Delhi; and if, at his death, a successor has not been pie\»ously 
appointed by the Great Mogul, the soubali has tl*e light o{ min- 
ing a person to administer the nabobship, until tlie vi ill of the so- 
vereign is known ; but 0 nabob thus appointed by a soubih, is 
not considered as finally established, until h' is confirmed fiom 
Delhi. The soubah receives trom the several nabobs, the .innu- 
al revenues of the crown, and remits th^em to the treasury ot the 
empire. The nabobs are obliged to accompinv him in all mili- 
tary expeditions within the extent of his viceroy \hy, but not m 
any without that extent. These legulations were intended to 
piece them in such a state of dependence o\\ the soubvh*., as 
should render them subseivient to the interest of the cmpirt, uul 
at the same timf' leave ♦hem in a state of indtpcnchncc, which 
would make it difficult for the soubah to make use of their assist- 
ance to brave tlic throne. 

'The constitution of the Mogul empire began to Jose its vigour 
after the death of Aurung/ebe, the ablest monarch tliat ever 
reigned over Indostan 5 but since the incuision of ihc Persian# 
under Thamas Kouli Klian, it has declined more and more ; so 
that, during the last fifty years, soubalus have been seen to nnin- 
tain themselves in their governments agiinst the will of the 
throne, and have consequently appointed nihobs under them, 
with as little regard to its authorit). Nibobs, likewise, have kept 
possession of their governments, in opposition both to the soubah 
and the throne; and what is more extraordinary m the oflict * of 
a despotic state, both soubahs and nabobs have named their sin - 
cessors, who have often succeeded with as httlo opposition as if 
they had been heirs apparent of an hereditary dominion. ‘ Tho 
Cainatic is one of the most considerable nabobsJnps dependent on 
the soubah of the Deem.' (Orme's History, Voi. I. p. 

Such was the constitution of Indostin at the period wlieii Mr 
Orme wrote his cxcehcnt hi>tory ; and although the lapse of ne.n- 
ly sixty years his rendeted the sketch cieiy d^y le^s like tl e ori- 
gin il, thr» piinciple itself is still rcrogiii^td. Flic nabo^'-hip oi 
the Carnatic has been vtsttd in the present family foi n r^ tha ^ 
half a a uturv. Aneiai ul Decn, the greit-gramlfalh.i of the [iv- 
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MuIcLt in the year 1744) ^9 succeeded bv nis eon Maho- 

med Ally) whose attachment to our interests in the yavbtis vide- 
lyitudes of our foitune« during our long and hazardous wars widi 
ihe French) laid the fir^t foundations of our empire in the East. 
After a regular appointment from the Mogul, he was uldmatdy 
acknowledged as nabob of the Carnatic by the Fmdi, in die 
treaty of Paris. Since that period, our after-wars with l2ie Fmi^ 
and our long contests with Hyder, ;ind his son Tippoo, gave lam 
fresh occasions of showing such an adhemnee and fidelity to out 
f ause, as is but rarely witnessed in the history of natbns. 

The Nabob of toe Csrnatic, at the period of our early eon 
neaion with his family, maintained such an establidiment ef 
treopsi and a general arrangement pf state and dignity, as forms 
a striking contrast with hiS present fallen condition. He had at one 
time in his service an army of twenty regiments of infantry, se- 
ven of cavalry, with a dije proportion of artillery, all commanded 
and disciplined by European officers. To possess a place in the 
]|^aboVs favour, or in that of his spns, wa^, in those days, one 
of the fairest rpads to fortune | and his countenance was accord- 
ingly epurted by the ambitious and aspiring, who had either the 
talents l:o be useful, or the address to insinuate themselves into 
his favour* Nor was his influence confined to the sea( of hw own 


government ; it extended to Europe ; and, if report may be cre- 
dited, he could at one tj"ie have reckoned on the yotes of several 
members in a certain eminent assembly, who, if not hi$ legal ret 
preiventativeS) owed their seats to his patronage* Men of the first 
abilities and complexion, were retained in London, at no mean ex- 
pense, to forward his interests and defend his cause ; nor was 
there wanting to hts dignity as ally of the British nation, any cir- 
cumstance of ceremony and court etiquette, which might raise 
that x^tbn in his own eyes, or iq that of the neighbourmg 
states. His rights were guaranteed in our alliances with Euro- 
pean nations} men pf high :[ank claimed the title of the King’s 
yepre^ontaiive at his Dur^rs and his independency as a sovereign 
piXQGf , eya^ recognized by a solemn decree of the Court of Chan- 

These 


t |« a bill which was brought by the agents of the eld Nabob of 
Arcot) in Chancery, againft the Enghfh £aft India Company, 


|L;nanjpeiior>^^ao oeing tne lomect pi a pobUc treaty betwixt tnt parties, 
aiid/aiip not a maiter of Saumcipal jMrifdiflion. See Vv^fey jaawr’# 
1. V zi}. antd Voi. 11. p. 56, 60. 
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Tlie$e greait and eminent advantai^es ef fenttiic> eatried^lqn 
.conManding an influence not to mSe hia^ situation an object of 
jealousy to other powers, who saw, or thought th(^'saw, in hit 
adraoeeinexit, fottiidation of their own downfal. To what 
extent these suppositions ^iv«re well founded, is no object of tiie 
present inqmry. Nations, like individuals, may pursue the dici^ 
tales of thdr own interest to any extent short ot actual injury to 
Outers, The public law, like the municipal, has its fixed bounda4 
riel of right and wrong, up to which, it is wisdom for the patty 
$» forward his advancemenr, *tuid beyond which it is criminal to 
trespass on the claims of others* 

The military establishment of the Nabob was always too great 
|(br his seyeitue, and by various treaties or agreements with our 
government, his forces were gradually discharged or taken in- 
to our service -an arrangement, it was supposed, beneficial 
for both parties, as the discipline and attachment of the troops 
yras better maintained from their being in our regular army; 
and the Nabpb, being secure of our constant piotcction, hud 
nothing to ;^pprehend from any foreign enemy ; — least of all, no 
douU, from his friends the English, whose interests were now 
so interwoven with his as to ^ considered as inseparable. The 
Nabob gave up his army to us, with the greater portion of his 
revenues to pay them, and we had only to secure him in the en- 
joyment of wh^t was left. The general outlines of our relation 
were as follows. All the large forts in the Carnatic were to be 
garrisoned by our troops, — the revenues were to be collected, and 
the general civil government administered by the Nabob's officers. 
To add, however, to the promptitude of our resources, in time of 
war the civil government was, in all its branches, revenue as well 
as others, to be assumed by the Company, and administered by 
their civil servants. The general amount of tlie gross revenue of 
the Carnatic, may be estimated at about twenty^six lacs of p^o- 
das;f the expenses of the collection may be eight lacs. Ine 
Nabob paid to us the sum of nine lacs, as his share of the expekisd 
of the military force, and also the further sum of six lactr in H? 

J uidation of certain debts. When these deductions cfis inad'C# 
lere will be found to have been no great surplus left for the 
maintenance of eastern state and dignity. 

On the capture of Seringapatam, certain letters were said to 
have been found ainopgst the archives of the late Tippoo Sultan, 

expressive 

+ Lord Macartney, in a letter to the.C^urt of DhedorA, written m 
the year 1781, fpeculating on what migtkbe the rcfplt of a wife 
jniigtmcnt of the Nabob’s countries, rates the r^eauesi as id (idtes of 
psace, at twelve hundred ihoufand poundi^a yllr* 
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expressive of treasonable sentiments on the part of the Nal^ob 
gainst our government. The circumstances under ^hich these 
letters were found— how far they were connected with other cor- 
respondence hetwixt the same parties — or by whom discovered 
and selected, are points which have never yet been explained to the 
public. They form in all twenty-one numbers. Of these, how- 
ever^ entire translations have not been given,— extracts only have 
>been translated of some of them ^ though no reason has been as- 
signed (and it would be difficult perhaps to assign a good one), 
why particular parts have been thus selected. The fort of Sering- 
apatam was captured on the 4<th of May 1799 ; and an eager exa- 
mination of papers of the Sultan, is said to have been amongst 
the first acts of the generars staff after the fall of the place. No 
indication of any discovery of this sort, however, was made, until 
the month of April 1800. 

One would naturally fuppofe, that fome imperious necelTity 
mud have impelled the Governor General to a meafure of fuch 
feverity, as the affumption of the country of one of our moll an- 
cient allies ; nothing Icfs, it may be fuppofed, than the very ex- 
idence of our empire in India being at dake, from the condu6l 
of the Nabob, could have led to the a£l. V^at then mud our 
furpiife be, when we come to know, that the affumption of the 
Carnatic had been previoujly refolved upon by his Lordlhip, on 
other and didin^l grounds of policy, and that the charge of a 
tfcafonable correfpondence was a new thought, which appears to 
have fuggeded itfelf his mind, only ten days after he had given 
orders to Lord Clive, in the event of the death of the Nabob, to 
deprive his fon of the civil and military adminidration of his 
principality ? (See Letter from Governor General to Lord Cliviy 
March 1800, Vol. I. 59.) 

On this fuppofed difeovery being fir ft made public, the greated 
fiirprife is faid to have been indicated by every one in India. The 
Jong and rooted averfion which was known to fubfid betwixtTippoo 
Sultan and the family of the Nabob, as well as the interefts of the 
flatter, all militated againd the fuppoGtipn of his ever meditating 
any fuch alliance, or connexion. It appeared to every one very 
unlikely, that the Nabob fliould ever place any reliance on his an- 
^ ^cient hereditary foe. Muffulmans, it was obferved, are no 
ilrangers to the political charafter of their fc£l, and are therefore 
backward in placing any reliance on one another \ nor do men 
commit treafon, more than any other crime, without reafonable 
|irofpcClsof gain. If ever there was a cruel and periidious Muflul- 
fnan, it was the late Tippoo Sultan ; and no gain could poffibly 
s.ccrue to the Nabob by expelling the JJnglifli,^ whild the Sultan 
' , ' . was 
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was alivei as he muft have been certain of ultimately falling a 
vi£lim to his ambition. 

Under thefe impreilions, the truth of the charge is faid to hare 
been much queftioned by all intelligent perfons; it may be proper 
therefore to examine the evidence with fome ininutenels. We 
may premife one or two general remarks. The Governor Gene^ 
ral make§ his accufation againil the Nabob under two heads of 
charge. He maintains, /'Vm, that it was a breach of his trea- 
ty to correfpond at all witti any foreign power, otherwife than 
through the medium of the Company : And, Secondly^ that the 
cdrrclpondencc itfelf was of a treafonable nature. 

In reply to the firft, it is only neceiTarv to refer to the article in 
the treaty, which is as follows — * And the faid Nabob agrees that 
he will not enter into any nepciathn or political corre/pondcnce with 
any European or Native power, without the confent of the faid 
Company. ’ ( i oth Art. Lord Cornwallis's Treaty, 1 2. July 1 792.) 
If the correspondence, therefore, turn out to be purely private 
and complimentary, itSs evident that there Is no ground for the 
first accusation, and the whole case will depend on the justice of 
the second. 

From the great confequcncc that has been attached to this fup- 
pofed difeovery, one would be led to believe that fome intended 
maflacre, or fome overt aft of violence or treachery had been dif- 
covered, w'hich it w^as neceflary to ward off by prompt and vi- 
gorous meafures of retaliation. What then will the lurprife of 
the public be, when they arc told, that is not an expreilion 
capable of bearing fuch an interpretation In any part of the cor- 
refpondence ; nay, that there is not even a fingle letter from the 
Nabob or his fon to Tippoo Sultan in the whole colleftion, and 
but two from the Sultan, one to the old Nabob, and the other 
to Omdut ul Omrah, his fon, written at the time his children 
were hodages at Madras ; a circumdance which naturally led the 
Sultan to thank the Nabob for his attention to them ? In all pro- 
bability, too, thefe two letters were, agreeably to the Nabob's cuf- 
ilom, reported to Government, though it does not appear that any 
fearch has been made at the India Houfe to afeertain this : it U 
an undoubted faft, that different letters were afterwards, {No- 
vember j 792), fent by the Sultan to thcNabob, containing mucU 
Itronger exprclfions of friendfliip, tharrSiiy contained in the two 
now alluded to, all of which were reported regularly, and laid 
before Government. This important circumdance, however, docs 
not appear in any of the proceedings of the CommilTioners ; who, 
on the contrary, allude to an after corrtfpondence of a bidden 
and fpcret nature^ and thereby create a mod unwarrantable Aif* 

picion 
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pif ion againft the whole tranfaflion. Now> if letters of a ftronger 
tendency were communicated to Government, there could be 90 
roafon, iurely, for concealing thefe, if they reallv were concealed. 
One part of a man’s condud is to be judged 01 by another \ and 
we prefume upon what we do not know diftindly, from that 
which is clearly feen. 

The old Nabob was at this time a man of nearly eighty years 
pf age \ of a temper Angularly prudent and cautious : was it like« 
}y then tliat he lliould enter into plans of hazard and amlntioQ ? 

* No 1 timid counfels wait on hoary hairs, 

< And the laft dregs of life are fordid cares. * 

The Sultan and the Nabob were indeed followers of the same 
leltgion; but whatever the former might have been, the latter 
was certainly no bigot in that way* But this point we shall have 
occasion to touch upon in another part of the discussion. 

The government in India first assume, as a leading point, that 
the Nafob intended to connect himself with Tippoo ; and they 
then find the proof of all his acts in that intention. But they as- 
&ume tliat as granted, which ought to have been proved. — ^Where 
are the letters, or messages, or witnesses, or evidence of any 
kind ? ^ 

The case is introduced to the notice of the Governor of Ma^ 
dras in a letter from the Governor General, accompanied by a 
v^ery lon^ report from the Persian translator, in wnich he is at 
great pains to prove |he Nabob guilty. Every thing that can 
snake against him is aggravated in the extreme ; — every thing that 
can maxe for him is reduced and expisuned away^ — and construc- 
tions 80 extravagant and distorted are resorted to, that the gentle- 
men, in an after report, are obliged to acknowledge their error. No 
counsel, pleading in the most desperate case, ever tortured his 
ingenuity so obstinately \ — no counsel, who knew the limits of 
his duty, would ever have tortured it in such a cause. But why 
was so much labour bestowed to prove the guilt of the Nabob, if 
it was clearly established by the evidence ? If the crime was so 
apparent as to exclude all exculpatory proof on the part of the 
Nabbb, why were so many words wasted in exposing it? Was 
the Gtwemor General so slow, as not to comprehend all this^ 

^ without the arguments ^ his Persian translator ? Was the text 
iiW> obscure, that so am^ a commentary was necessary ? There 




cvidenCj than the extreme anxiety which is manifested to make 
It a|>pear conclusive. Had the letters obviously or naturally home 
a treasonable sensCi the simple recital of them would have been 
sufficient. Agreeably to our own law^ and to the law of natural 

justice/ 
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jasfAee, sotn^ overt act of treason must be provod by clear and 
oomnpetent evidence^ before the meanest subject can suffer front 
It. * No man is to be reasoned out of his life and fortune by 
subtle analogy, and rhetorical aggravations, enhancing fflisde-* 
meanours into treason. If one might suppose state treasons re- 
vived, and founded, as they were anciently, on intemperate 
words, misdemeanours and dubious offences, who would engage 
in public business, that values repose, had wealth to forfeit, and 
dignities to aggravate his fall ? * (Law of Fcrfetiure, ) 

As the report of the Persian translator appears to have made a 
strong impression upon the mind of the Governor General, it nuiy 
be proper to examine it with some attention. It begins by stat- 
ing, that 

* Among the rccordB of the late Tippoo Sultan’s government, dif* 
covered in the palace at Serlngapatam, has been found a very vohimtnotfs 
coitCfpondence between the Sultan and his Vakeels Goolam Ally Khan 
and Ally Reza Khan, who accompanied the hoflages delivered by Tip- 
poo Sultan, at the termination of the war 1792, to Madras : from this 
correfpondence, a number of papers have l«en faUittL of which the 
tendei'cy to fix a charge upon his late higbuefs the Nabob Willajah, of 
a breach of the alliance fubfifting between his Highnefs and the Ho- 
nourable Company, implicate the prefent Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, as a 
party therein, and to eftablilh a fimilar charge agaitift the Utter, after 
his acceflion to the Mufnud. From the contents of thefe papers, the 
fDllowing fafls may be colle£led. 

* {^, That the late Nabob WalUiah maintained a fecret ioterconrfe 
and correfpoodence with Tippoo Suitaa, throucrh the medium of the 
deputies Goolam Ally Khan, and Ally Reza Khan, above mentionedt 
for the purpofe of forming a connexion with Tippoo Sultan, fubver- 
five of the alliance fubfifting between his Highnefs and the Honourable 
Company, and diredly adverfe to the Britifh intereft in India. 

* zdiyt That the Nabob eftablifhcd fucb connexion, and proceeded 
to a^ under it, by communicating certain articles of intelligence, of a 
nature calcuUted to betray the interefts of the Honourable Company, 
and to favour the finifter defigna of Tippoo Sultan againft them. 

31 ^, lliat the prefent Nabob of the Carnatic, Omdut ul Omrab, 
was a principal channel of communication between his father and the 
Vajkeels, for maintaioing the fecret intcrcoorfe before mentioned } that 
be poidirfly united, both on his father’s account and on his own, in 
promotftig the objefts of it. And, . u 

* That the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, after bis acoefioo tp the 

Mufoud, contioued to maintain a fecret inte courfe with Tippoo Sultt^, 
in the fame fpin't which be manifefted in his intercourfe with the Va- 
kei^of the Prince, during the lifetime of hie tauher. ’ ^ 

These are the charges : let us see how the proof iis made out,^ 
The report goes on to say— \ 

« The 
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* The firft indication of the Nabob WaBajah’t.difpofitioa to 
htmfelf with Tippoo Sultan^ by the ties of political intcreft, appeals t|i 
a letter, dated iu June 1792, from the Vakeek Goolam AHy-Kbadi^ and' 
Ally Reza Khan, to Tippoo Sultan ; in which they- give an account cX 
what paired between the Nabob, the Princes and themfelvcs, at an 
interview which took place fobn after their arrival at Madras^. After 
the warmeft esprcifions of attachment to Tippoo Sultan, the Nabob il 
reprefcoted to have reprobated the preceding war, as having been under-* 
taken, by the allied powers, for the fubverlion of the Mahometan re1t« 
gion. He is reprefented to have dated; that ** he ufed, (pending 
the war) “ night and day to pray for the Sultan’s profperity, bccaofe 
the confederacy of the three allies was fent for the fubverfion of the 
Mahometan religion, ft is obvious, continues the report, ** from 
ihefe exprel&ons, that, from the very commencement of the war be- 
tween the allies and Tippoo Sultan, the Nabob Wallajah wilhed fuccefs 
to the arms of Tippoo Sultan againft the powers with which he was 
conneded by the mod folemn obligations of unity and alliance and 
that, by entertaining fentiments fo inimical to its intered, he violated 
the fundamental principles of that allianee. This precdablilhed fad 
gives additional force to the open declaration which the Nabob fubfe- 
queotly made, ” &c. &c. 

This quotation from the report has been given at large, be- 
cause it affords a curious specimen of the manner in which the 
inquiry has been conducted, and of the disposition which evi- 
dently existed to find the Nabob guilty. He who is hastily judg- 
ed (says the ancient adage) seems to have been willingly con- 
demned. .It is to be observed, that the expressions here imputed 
to the Nabob, were used at the first meeting betwixt the hostages 
and the Nabob, and in the presence of Sir Charles Oakley, Lord 
Cornwallis, his interpreter, and perhaps fifty other persons, as- 
sembled in full Durbar, for the purpose of witnessing so interest- 
ing a spectacle. . On such an occasion, what could be expected but 
the language of ceremony and compliment ? Men do not speak 
treason in public ; and, whoever is versant in the phraseology of Eas- 
tern compliment, will be at no loss to find parallels to the expres- 
sions which are said to have been employed. Any other supposi- 
tion, indeed, seems to be excluded by every one circumstance of the 
situation. In the first place, the aversion of the Nabob to the fa- 
mily of Tippoo Sultan, was rooted and notorious \ and, in the se- 
cond place, it was sufficiently known, that the subversion of the 
Maho^tan religion formed no part of the confederacy \ nor was 
any Mahometan bigotted enough to suppose so. Yet upon thjs 
[ casual and complimentary phrase, which the Nabob may or may 
ba?e iised, the Fersiau translator gravely builds a charge of 

treasKm* 
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treaisbn. ^ This preestablished fact, ’ he sajrs, * miist give cre- 
dence to subsequent declarations ! ’ After an assertion so per- 
fectly extravagant, it is surely necessary to weigh, with peculiar 
caution, every subsequent deduction which proceeds from the 
same quarter. Without stopping, at present, to consider the 
Competency of a charge of treason against a sovereign, prince ^ we 
shall run snortly over the objections which we think may be stat-r 
ed to the decision which has been pronounced and carried into 
execution. They may be arranged under the following heads. 
l$t, The gross irregularity of the whole proceedings. 2d, The 
defects of the evidence, and the inaccuracy of the reports of it, 
on which judgment was ultimately given. And, SJIy, The palp- 
able injustice and impolicy of the measures which were finally 
adopted. 

I. With regard to the irregularity and vices of the proceed- 
ings, we may observe, in the first place, that the inquiry was 
instituted under authority of a letter from Lord Wellesley, ad- 
dressed to Lord Clive individually^ without the conjunction, or 
intended conjunction, of his council 5 from whom it appears it 
was resolved to keep the matter secret. And the further orders 
for the investigation are accordingly issued in the same manner 
by Lord Clive at Madras, without the apparent knowledge of 
any person besides that of the two individuals who were ordered 
to conduct the inquiry. The act of Parliament for the constitu- 
tion of our Indian governments, has no doubt given large powers to 
the governors of each of the settlements ; and authorized tliem, in 
cases of a political nature, to do certain acts on their own discretion, 
independently of their Council. But then, these acts are all directed 
to be done in the presence of the Council, regularly assembled, and 
under certain prescribed forms, none of which have been ob- 
served in the present instance. The apology for all this is the 
necessity of secrecy. This, no doubt, may be sometimes desire- 
able ; but tliere is such a thing as being too secret ; and if the 
consequences of an unwarranted privacy are, as in this case, to 
destroy tlie whole evidence of the circumstances under which tlte 
most important measures were adopted, it is evidently altoge- 
ther impossible to listen to such an apology. The Council of 
Madras were unfit for their stations, if they were supposed cap • 
able of divulging any part of the proceedings. 

In the second place, we must observe, the Nabob w^as never 
heard in hi$ defence, nor were any witnesses examined in his be- 
half. Where a person is charged with the commission of a crime, 
it is agreeable to every rule of natural justice, that he should be 
furnished with a copy of the charge against him, and be heard in 

liis 
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hisdtfencie. But the Nabodd!ed» it is saidj Itefore he cduldlunre 
been tried. In that case, his crimes should hare died with hiiti t 
and not been visited on the heads of hts children and graild^ 
children to the third generation. But the fact is^ the Nabob did 
not die until the government had been for innoytars in possessiosi 
of the grounds of the accusations. 

In the tUrd place, the most important and indispensable of all 
the witnesses was not examined at all. Though the Nabob was 
dead, Khauder Newaz Khan was alive, and at Madras^ ^fVhf 
was not this man examined ? It was he who is said to hate 
written the treasor4ablc letters. If believed innocent, wh^ utras 
not he heard ? If supposed guilty, why was not he condemned ? 
He was certainly in one of these predicaments ; and, in either 
case, his conduct should have been inquired into. Ihe whole 
charge, indeed, rests ultimately on the evidence of this person, as 
he is said to have been the bearer of all the objectionable i^essa- 
ges from the Nabob to the Vakeels. The other proofs go only 
to establish what it was that was so communicated \ and, failing 
this, they all fall to the ground. If Khauder Newaz Khan denies 
that he was charged with such messages from the Nabob, there 
is an end of the question. A proof that wants the support of 
another, ought not to pass for one. It would be just as reason- 
able, and more expeditious, to suppose the proposition itself to be 
true which you wish to prove, as to suppose the existence of 
another, without which its truth can never be established. 

The witness himself was of all others the most accessible. 
was living within a few doors of Lord Clive’s house at Madras i 
whilst the others were brought from an opposite and distant part 
gf the country. There is no case that may not be made i ut this 
way, if only one half the proof is to be heard, and itke other 
taken for granted. All the circumstances which are stated with 
regard to Uiis man, seem to have made it more necessary to begin 
with his examination. ‘ He was not ver^ opulent, ’ it seems, 
* and desirous of rendering his instrumentality in establishing the 
friendship and cordiality (betwixt the Nabob and Tippoo) useful 
to himself, by obtaining a present from the Sultan. ’ This, at 
least, is Goolam Ally’s account of him ; and rt evidently sugge^sts 
a key to the whole of the other evidence, perfectly consiiitent 
with ^ innocence of the Nabob. The only apology we have 
met wi A for this extraordinary neglect is, that as Khauder Newaz 
Khan, and the other guaidians of the young )ob, uniformly 
declared their total ignorance of any treasonable correspondenoe 
between their master and the Sultan, so it would have been in 
vain to have examined them as to the particulars of it i and that 

She 
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rfi^t^«bob,.at*aS e^iK»,* could* derive no btfnefit ffom* ^hcir tes- 
timony, as they must have professed mere ignoi'ance of nvhaft the 
Other' witnesses^ had sworft to. A more extraordiriafy plea, we 
ffelieVe, was never set up at the Old-Bailey. If there Vat in 
wality no treasonable corrcspondeiice, it certainly follows, that 
tibe guardians of the Nabob could not explain the particulars ; 
but if % false story had been told by the othei* witnesses, would 
not their testimony be invalidated by die opposite statement of 
tftiose who must have been privy to it, if it had been true? Nem 9 
i^veniet falsa. No man can, by anticipation, contradict the parti- 
culars of a fabricated accusation \ but when he is interrogated 
after the first witnesses, he may depose to facts utterly subver- 
sive of their testimony, and make the innocence of the accused' 
bidubitable* According to any other view of the matter, the 
guilty alone can bring witnesses to their defence, and the inno- 
cent must be convicted^ 

The 3ame observation applies to a Variety of other persons, 
tlrho are evidently pointed out as necessary witnesses, from the 
very details of the accusation \ and yet no one of them is brought 
forward or examined by the commissioners. This alone should 
set aside and discredit their report- Where an essential witness 
is withheld, the law M^ill presume that he would have gone against 
\he party who l\ad it in his power to examine him, and will re- 
ject any Inferior proof that is offered in such circumstanced. 
These rules of evidence are the plain dictates of reason matutrtl 
by experience, and have nothing arbitrary or tt chiiical in their 
conception. They are not just, because they are rules of Jaw ; 
but tlicy are rules of law, because they arc just. Their applica- 
tion, tl before, is universal ; and their authority as indisputable 
at ^adrab, as at Westminster. 

11. Such was the e>!tenov of this proceeding, by which we con- 
fiscated .the kingdom of the oldest and most faithful ally of our 
Eastern empire ; and by which we deposed a Sovereign Prince? 
on a charge of high treason, with infinitely less ceremony or 
regularity of proceeding, than would be reijuisite in sentencing 
9 black drummer to receive fifty lashes by authority of a regi-* 
mental coijrt-maitial. We shall now look a little ii/to tht. sub** 
stantial justice of the decision. 

One of the principal grounds for suspecting the Nabobs guilt, 
.Was an allcgt*’ discovery of a secret and treasonable intercourse 
between him md the Sultan of the Mahrattas, so long ago as the 
.ye^r 177S ; and which, it was said, there was reason to think he 
. vot. XI. NO. 22. H h had 


* Et fi quem nos interrogare nolumus, qiise caufa nobis tacendi 

exiflimarc debetis# (Cic. pro Fontego.) 
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'had maintained ever after. The docuihents on which this charger 
was made, were the following. 

Amongst the records of Seringapatam, there was found a letter 
from one of Hyder Ally’s servants, then at Madras, (Mahomed 
Osman), written to that Prince in the year 1773, giving an ac-^ 
count of an interview which he had had with the Nabob, and 
setting forth the friendly sentiments which he had, on that occa- 
sion, profeswd for his master. 

This letter having been sent to Calcutta, and put into the hands* 
of the Persian translator, this ingenious person immediately finds* 
in it a rich mine of treason. ,, 

It difeovers ^ a feene of political intrigue between him (Hyder) and 
the Nabob, particularly illuftrative of the views of the latter, and fur- 
iiifhing a clue to his condii6l in the tranfa^tions which took place be-' 
tween him and the Britifh Government, not only at that period, but 
during the whole courfe of his connexion with the Britifh power. * 
After a few other remarks of the same kind, he goes on to say, 
* The circumftances, however, the moft important, which are difclofed 
by the documents adverted to, is the intimate connexion which he (the 
Nabob) appears to have formed with Hyder Ally, at a time when he 
was fuppofed, by the Brili/h Government, to entertain the moft inve- 
terate animofities againft him. ^ — * It is remarkable (he continues) that 
the expreflions alluded to (in this letter), are, in fiibftance^ almoft the* 
fame that he the Nabob is ftated to have made life of to Tippoo's 
Vakeels in 1792-3. And, finally, (he adds) may not this preeftablifh- 
ed difpoiition of the Nabob, by a parity of argument, be fuppofed to 
have adhered to him to fo late a period as the war which terminated in 
1792 ; and to afford additional credit to the charges exhibited againft 
him, confiftently with every rule of reafoning upon the principles and 
pallions of the human mind I Thefe queries can only be anfwercd in the 
affirmative. * 

Thus far the Perfian tranflator. The Governor General fends 
round the letter of Mahomed Ofman to Madras, as a ‘ curious 
document, tending to illuftrate the charafter and views of the 
Nabob. ’ In its after progrels, it is forwarded to England, and 
laid before the authorities here, as one of the proofs of a treafon- 
ablc confpiracy. No argument or explanation being oppofed to 
it, the Nabob is naturally condemned, and his country forfeited. 
The reader will now attend to the fequel. Two years a^fterwards, 
the Carnatic qiieliion is brought before Parliament \ and papers 
being moved for, it now comes out, horn a fearcb ampngft the 
old records of the Madras government, that the correfpondence 
ill queftion was carried on in the year 1773, betwixt Hyder and 
the old Nabob, wifi the full knowledge y and at the particular defir 
cf the Madra! g:ivetnmefit, who confideted it for the interell of 
the Carnatic that a good underftanding Ihould fubCft betwixt, tlvefe 

two 
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ttvo powers. papers laid before Parliament by ah order of 
the Houfe of Commons, i6th December i8o2| vol. viii. p. 256, 
&t.) 

Such has been the refult of the very limited and Imperfefl in- 
quiry which has hitherto been made into the grounds of a fentence 
which was carried into effe£l againil a fovereign and his country, 
before any opportunity of inveftigation had been afforded. The 
teftimony of the mpft important witneifes appears to have been 
withheld altogether, and the import of part of the written evi- 
dence to have been totally mifapprehended. Let us now fee in 
how fat thefe defe£l;s have been compenfated by the accuracy of 
the ftatements furnifhed to the ultimate judges in this country, by 
thofe who directed and con<lu£ted the inquiry. 

One of the very few Aitt(k charges againft the Nabob, in the 
report of the commiflioiiers, is, that a treafonable difeourfe of 
Ally Rezza had been reported to him, and that he made no com- 
munication on the fubjeft to the government. An acknowledge- 
ment to this efFcfi, they fay, was made by Ally Rezza on his ex^ 
amination4 Our readers will probably be furprifed to learn, that 
nothing of the kind appears in any part of his depofition. The 
matter (lands thus on the record. In the third paragraph of the 
report of the commilTtoners it is dated, 

* That Ally Rezza acknowledges the intention of hts exhortation at 
the Jummah mofque in Madras, was, to have detached the MulTui- 
roans from their allegiance to the Company ; but that: the Nabob Om- 
dut ul Omrah was not prefent at this ceremony. The younger Tons of 
the Nabob Wallajah did, however, attend the mofque on that occalion 9 
and Ally Rezza underilood that the Cau7.y had made a report on the 
fubje^ to the Nabob Wallajah hirofelf. * 

Now this, our readers will obferve, is a report upon evidence ; 
and by referring to the evidence, it appears that it gives not the 
lead authority for faying, that the Cauzy had made a report on 
the fubjeft to the Nabob. Throughout the w^hole of Ally Rez- 
za’s depolition, there is not one word that can bear fuch a mean^ 
ing. 

An error like this, we conceive, diferedits and vitiates tlie 
whole proceedings. The commilTioners were appointed to take: 
the depofitions of witnelTes, and to tranfmit them, with aU account 
of their import, to the governor. In the report which accompa<» 
Dies the evidence, and profeiTes to be founded on it throughout, an 
aiTertion (in their minds) of the utmod importance, is imputed 
to one of the witnefies ; but when his depofition is looked into^ 
it is found to contain nothing in the lead like that afiertion. Here, 
therefore, in the fird place, is a charge made without the lead 
appearance of evidence 9 and, in the fecond place, a grofs and 

H h a very 
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vety fu^Iciotis contradiflion on the face of the proceedings. The 
epmmiffioners report, that a witnefs, whofe depofition is engroff* 
ed, has faid fomething, which the depofition itfelf proves he ha» 
not faid. It is altogether impoflible to juftify or apofegize for 
fuch fliameful irregularity on an occahon of fuch importance ; — 
nor will any one venture to contend, that the mere aflertion of 
the commiflioners, that fuch evidence was given, can ever be re- 
ceived, when the record of the whole evidence is produced, and 
demondraces the contrary. 

From the manner in which this moft imperfc£t inquiry was* 
condiifted, we have no other information with regard to it than 
what is- contained in the report of the two individuals fekfted for 
making the inveftigation. If they were guilty of any error or 
partiality, it can ftarcely be expected that they Ihoald record it j 
and yet, from the tenor of their own report, it appears to us to 
be manifeft, that they are chargeable with grofs irregularities and 
omiflions, by which the caufe of the Nabob may have been incal- 
culably injured. From that report it appears that fevcral* import- 
ant witne&s were examinedy whofe depofitions they have not re- 
corded •f that feveral were not put on oath ; and that, throughout 
the examination, they afked leading queitions, and did not fcruple 
to threaten the witnefles with the difpleafure of the government. 

Tile Commissioners say, that they examined Goohm Ally 
Meer Suddoor, the Dew^an Purncah, and the Moonshy Hubbeeb 
OUa ; ^ but, as their testimony did not establish any fact, they 
thought it unnecessary to record it. ' It might have been unne- 
cessary for the purpose of convicting the Nabob, and yet very 
essential for establishing his innocency. ITieir very ignorance of 
particular facts, might have been a strong proof that they did not 
exist. 

Tlicy are ready, they next observe, to swear to the accuracy 
of the translatiom But what does this Import, when they ne- 
glect to administer an oath to the witnesses themselves ? To* 
swear that a witness deposed so and so, when the witness him- 
self was not on oath, cannot supply that omission. Considering 
importance of the inquiry, and the delicacy of the subject al- 
'Together, all the witnesses certainly ought to have been exa- 
nliried on oath. The difTiculty of ascertaining the truth from* 
Indian witnesses,, under any circumstances, is known to every 
one ; but without an appeal to their religion, it is never ex- 
pected. 

It would be endless to specify the leading questions wdiich are 
askf4, thiroughout the whole inquiry. Tlie menaces that are re- 
soi^d tjo, are equally abundant. Goolam Ally, fdr instance, is* 
tha6 ' the inconsistencies and absurdities of his explana- 
tion 
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don have established a belief that he is endeavouring to eonceal 
the true meaning, which it remains for him either to remove, or 
to be answerable on his responsibility to the Company. * And, 
indeed, the threat of displeasure is repeatedly held out to both 
witnesses during the inquiry. 

It might, no doubt, be proper to warn the witness, at the 
commencement of his general evidence, of the penalties to be 
incurred from perjury ; but it certainly was highly improper to 
connect that warning with the answers he had given to any par- 
ticular question ; as the effect of it must naturally be, to give a 
bias to his further examination on that point .— esiy quaso, 
says Cicero, judicium i:$rrumper€ si hac non esi ? TesteSy prasertim 
iimiJss homines et affictosy non solum auctoi Itate deUrrerCy sed ettum 
consulari metuy et pr riorum pot estate? (Cic. in Vcr. Act. Prim. 10.) 

'rhese little specimens may suffice to show, with what degree 
of caution and accuracy the business was conducted by the Com- 
missioners- We are concerned to say, that the proceedings of 
the Governor General appear to have been at least equally ob- 
jectionable, and that there is evidence to establish that the ulti- 
mate decision of ilie Court of Directors, was inilucnced in a 
great degree by certain assertions made raslily, and, as it appears, 
without any evidence, by that illustrious person. The gross in- 
justice of dethroning the grandson for the antiquated delinquen- 
cies of the grandfather, would probably have held the hands of 
our Indian avengers, if his immediate predecessor had not been 
himself involved in the same accusations, and charged iu particii- 
Jar with having maintained a treasonable correspondence with 
'rippoo Sultan after his father's decease^ Lord Wellesley, in his 
letter to the Secret Committee, of 9. June 1800, declares that ho 
is satisfied of the truth of this charge ; and the Committee, \rith- 
out seeing any evidence in support of it, approve of the assump- 
tion of his dominions, on the strength of this asseveration. We 
apprehend it to be quite clear, that the asseveration was made 
without any sort of evidence, and, we will be permitted to add. 
contrary to all probability. 

The old Nabob died in 1795; and tlic Sultan, agreeable to 
the custom of the country, sent, by two Vakeels, a message of 
ceremony and condolence. These Vakeels were entrusted with 
no message beyond this ; and were persons {as the Commis- 
sioners themselves say) of too mean a rank to have been so 
entrusted, 'rheir arrival was regularly reported by the Nabob 
to the Governor, and copies of the correspondence even sent 
by the Nabob to the then Governor and Governor General, 
finch are the whole of the admitted facts, as to the only com- 
munication v/hich is proved to have taken place between the 
and the young Nabob, after the death of bis father. The 
H b 3 letter 
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letter of the Governor General to the Secret Committee, is as 
follotv-s. 

* My defpatch in Council to your Honourable Committee, dated the 
^3d of April laft, will have brought under yoqr view, various important 
documents relative to a perfidious and dangerous correfpondence which 
fubfifted betwixt Tippoo Sultan, and the Nabobs Wallajah and Omdut 
ul Omrah. The propofed exairjination announced in that defpatch, has 
iince taken place, but not to the extent, or cxadtly in the manner I de- 
iired. It was found that fome perfons propofed to be examined were 
dead, or placed beyond the immediate reach of the Commiflioners^ 
Notwith (landing the infufficiency of the examination, and the grofs 
prevarication and rqanifeft falfehoods of fome of thofe examined, evi- 
dence has appeared to fatisfy my judgement, that an intrigue, of a na- 
ture hofiile to the Britifh interefls^ had been carried on between Tippoo 
Sultan, Wallajah, and Omdut ul Omrah. It is alfo incontrovertibly ef- 
tablifhed, that Omdut ul Omrah employed, or framed with a view to 
employ, in his correfpondence with the late Tippoo Sultan, the cypher, 
a copy of which has been already tranfmitted to your Honourable Com- 
mittee. It appears that Omdut ul Omrah carried on fuch a correspondence 
ivitb Tippoo Sultan^ fubfequently to the death of the Nabob Wallajah* * 

* The Commissioners again in their report say, (p. 23.) 

* The two vakeels, Goolam Ally Khan and Ally Rezza Khan ap- 
pear to have fallen under the difpleafure of Tippoo Sultan in a (liort 
time after their return from Madras, and never to have been readmitted 
to his confidence. We have therefore been unable to trace, through 
their means, the progrefs of the fecret communications of Onndut ul 
Omrah ; but there is no reajon to believe they were not revived after the 
confinement of Goolam Ally Khao ! ’ 

This, it will be observed, is considerably weaker than the as- 
sertion in the close of Lord Wellesley’s letter. But, with sub- 
mission to both these authorities, it appears to us to be quite 
manifest, that they proceed equally on a perversion of the rules 
of evidence ; and that it is a little unjust, as well as absolutely 
illegal, to condemn a person who is not allowed to prove his inno^ 
fcncCi merely because his accusers see ‘ no reason to believe that 
he was not guilty ! ’ This statement alone demonstrates, that 
ithere is no shadow of evidence to support this charge against the 
young Nabob : but we humbly conceive, that when the matter 
is fully considered, it will be found to have been made against 
evidence. 

A letter (NO. 20.) appears to hs^ve been addressed by Omdut 
ul Omfah to Goolam Ally, subsequent to the death of the old 
Nabob. This letter is admitted to contain nothing material ; and 
U is accounted for in this way. On the return of Ally Rezza 
and Goolam Ally to Seringapatam, they were forbid the pre? 
^ence by the Sultan, antj confined tp their own houses, Thp 
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treason of this was (as report says), a suspicion on the part of the 
Sultan, that they were carrying on some intrigue at Madras pre- 
judicial to his interests, with the Nabob ; and in order to disco- 
ver the extent of it, Tippoo addressed a letter to the Omdut, in 
the name of Goolam Ally, and signed with his seal. The letter 
in answer, . is the one alluded to. Bnt this, surely, cannot be said 
to have been carrying on a treasonable correspondence with the 
Omdut. On the contrary, it affords the strongest evidence that 
no such correspondence existed. It evinces that the Sultan placed 
no reliance on the dispositions of the Nabob towards him. And 
this observation is justified by the declarations of Purncah anti 
another witness, who had the best opportunities of knowing, that 
affair of moment had been agitated between 'Pippoo Sultan 
ana tlie Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, since the release of the hos.t- 
and they invariably concur in ascribing to Tippoo Sultan 
a rooted contempt and distrust of Omdut ul Omrah, and his 
whole family. * (Com. Rep. p. 30 .) Nay, the commissioners 
themselves affirm, that they are satisfied, from the concurrent 
testimony of the witnesses last alluded to, that the embassy was 
merely a matter of form on the death of the Nabob Wallajah. ^ 
Thus, then, stands the fact as to a secret correspondence hdit 
ing taken place betwixt the Omdut and Tippoo, after tlie death 
of Wallajah. No letters can be traced ; the only persons ever 
sent to Madras were not likely to have been entrusted with a se- 
cret negotiation. "Jlie principal servants of Fippoo agree that rK> 
negotiation took place ; and they ascribe to their misstcr sentU 
luents inconsistent with any thing of the kind. How then can 
-the Governor-Generars assertion be supported, th:u such a cor- 
respondence was actually carried on ? There is ceitainH no ev.-* 
donee for it whatever j and every presum p.tion is ag iiust it. 

'I'he Governor- Cencrai’s report, however, it maybe easily sup- 
posed, was likely to make a very strong impres'iion on the autho- 
rities at home. In the vast mass of papers sciit iiorn India, every 
article cannot be minutely examiiKo'. Ir would le endJoss ttj 
dibcuss over again every thing that bad been investig.’.tcd in Li- 
dia ; and therefore, the authorities in Europe musL suppose tljac 
tlicir servants abroad will do that which it is rheir duty to do. 

To wffiat extent this principle was aded upon on the prefeur 
momentous occafion, will appear from the loiter of the Secret ' 
.Committee of 4th December 180c, in aufwer to the defpntcli 
already recited from Lord Wellefley. After ivjvaatiug, ahhoit liie- 
raliy, the fubftance of that defpatch, the Committee gor?s'on — 

* Of the degree of criminality on the part of Omdot ul Omrah, fub- 
jl^inliated by the late examination, we are unable to judge : the e^anii- 
Util ion not laving been yet tranfmitted 10 us. ////.f, as (rr^ernorr 
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General has declared himfelf faiisjied by the oral evidence which haB been 
colle6led refpeding Oxndut ul Omrah, that a due regard for the Com- 
j^any’s fafety renders it indifpenfably neceflary, that (bme more certain 
pledges of bis fidelity (hould be obtained t’^n we now polTefsi nue 
have no hef Nation in enprejjing our entire approbation of his Lordjbifs i#- 
itntion to demand from the Nabob the additional fecurity required ; of 
the nature of which, and of the fubfequent arrangements, we feel no 
fmall degree of folicitude to be advifed* The proceedings which have 
hitherto been reported to ns upon this important fubje£f, we entirely 
approve. * 

Here then, we find, that the Nabob was ultimately condemned 
by the government at home, upon a report of the Gov)»rnorr 
General, in which report, one of the leading and main fafts was 
without a fliadow of evidence to fupport it, and in contradifltilil 
to every prefumption, and every principle of probability. 

' HI. We fliould now make a few remarks on the palpable ii^f- 
tice and impolicy of punifliing the fon for the alleged delinquencies 
of a father yvho died before being convifted of any offence. The 
Tight to punifh a foreign fovereign for treafonable prafticcs (if 
fuch they can be called), cannot certainly be quite fo ftrong as our 

f ‘ ;ht to punifh one of our own fubjefts for the fame crime. But 
en by our own law, when the accufed has paid the great debt of 
nature before conyiftion, his refponfibility to the parent (late is 
fuppofedlo have terminated alfo; nor are the cliildren required to 
pay the fufferance of forfeiture for fheir father's delinquency. 

Nor is it of fmall advantage to the heir, that the death of the 
ancefior, before convidlion, difeharges all proceedings and forfei- 
tures. He can then be attainted only by a£l of Parliament. * 
(Confiderations on the Law of Forfeiture, p. 97.) 

Even by the law of England, therefore, fuch a forfeiture would 
have been unwarrantable 5 but no abfurdity can poITibly be greater 
than to judge of this cafe by fuch principles. Our law of for- 
feiture arofe out of our domellic habits and manners. The attach- 
ment which parents feel for their family, was found to be tlie 
bed tie for fecuring the duty of the former to the (late, by hazard- 
ing the forfeiture of the latter whenever that duty was infringed, 
* It was fitjicd pf old to the genius of this brave people, who, de- 
. fpiCng their own lives, were only to be moved by a generous re- 
gard to their pofterity. * But is it equally adapted to the manners 
pf a Mahometan court, where (as one of their poets affirms) ‘ the 
father loves his grandchildren the heft, becaufe in them he fees 
jthc enemies of his enemy ; ’ — an idea which muft (hock every 
l^uropean mind, but which is nevertlielcfs pcrfeflly deferiptive of 
^heir (late of fociety ? 

(t seems also to have been forgotten, that the reason why the 
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{property of an individual is fcu’feited by the English lawj is, be« 
cause the lands are all supposed to be held mediately or imme- 
diately of the Crown ; and the property having been acquired 
under the government, it is proper that it should * revert to the 
source from whence it flowed. But these relations do not apply 
to the present case. The Company and the Nabob were joined 
only by a federal union, which equalized their claims, without 
conferring on either a paramount authority. Where the unkm 
was inconvenient, the federal tie might be dissolved ; but neither 
could assume the property of the other. An urgent and imperU 
ous necessity, threatening the existence of a state, will often sink 
the considerations of equal justice. But was there any such ne- 
cessity here ? A greater security it is said was necessary. Se- 
curity against what ? Not against Tippoo, for he was gone ; 
and as to security against the Nabob himself, what could he do ? 
Had he troops ? Had he arms, or ^loney, or credit ? No ; he 
had not a single trooper, nor a firelock, nor a thousand pagodas 
in liis chest, — nor credit to borrow half that sum without collateral 
security. He was poor and peaceable \ and every way the most 
eligible ruler we could have appointed over a nation of Hindoos. 
But his family has riches and influence. The Boody Begum, hie 
sister, is rich, Nessum ul Mulk, his brotlicr, is not less so. We 
have ensured the inveterate enmity of all these persons, and ex- 
changed a secure and substantial power for a nominal dominion, 
w^hicn must be hated and opposed. From a dread of hostility, 
we have created enemies where we had none before. 

A great deal is said, in the report, on the circumstance of a cjr- 
plier having been used. But is a cypher, then, so uncommon a 
thing ? Is it not used in every durbar in India ? Do not our 
residents use it in every letter that is written at these durbars ? 
Dr is there nothing besides treason that men may wish to conceal ? 
"i'herc are two circumstances, however, which render all this dis- 
cussion ludicrous. The first is, that in the letters which arc 
mast excepted against, the cypher is not used at alh The other 
is, that it appears to be composed only of eighteen characters, 
descriptive merely of personal qualities, and utterly incapable of 
being used for the purposes of political communication. 

There is a great deal also, in the report and other papers, aw 
bout the Nabob having allowed the language of rebellion to 
be preached ’ in our capital. TJie foundation of which charge is, 
that, upon one occasion, some lessons were read, or discourses 
pronounced, in the mosque, recommending war against Chris:? 
dans. To those who know any thing of Mahometanism, it must 
be needless to say, that this is one of its leading and avowed 
principles, and that it would not be easy to read a lesson from 
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the Koran, without being guilty of this sort of rebellion. The 
following texts are taken almost at random. * War is enjoined 
you against infidels. * Koran, c. 2. p. 38. * O true believers 1 

take not the Jews or Christians for your friends. * c. 5. p. 141. 

* They are infidels who say verily God is Christ the son of 
Mary. ^ c. 5. p. 133- * Oh true believers! wage war against 
euch of the infidels as are near you, and let them find severity in 
you, and know that God is with those who fear him. * c. 9. p. 265. 

* When ye encounter the unbelievers, strike off their heads, un- 
til ye have made a great slaughter among them. * &c. &c. 

Such passages are read daily in every mosque in Indo- 
6tan i and they are read without danger, because every man of 
sense knew that the age of fanaticism, like that of chivalry, is 
over ; and that Mussulman soldiers, now-a-days, fight for pay ra- 
ther than for faitli* A circumstance, pretty well proved indeed, 
from Mahometans being to be found alike in the service of every 
state, or prince, of whatever religion, throughout India or Asia* 
We doubt, indeed, very much, whether there is a single instance 
on record, of any one sepoy, officer, or other person, having de- 
serted our service, because we were at war with a prince of the 
same religion which he himself professed. Thus, then, the whole 
story of preaching the language of rebellion, when examined 
into, turns out to be only preaching the Mahometan faith ; which 
(like many other exhortations from the pulpit) had little effect on 
those who heard it. 

We have now gone hastily over most of the considerations 
that bear upon the justice of this most oxiraorcUnary proceeding ; 
and few, we believe, wdll be hanly enough to defend it on tide, 
ground ; but wc know that it has found advocates on the scoie of 
policy. For our own parts, we are very much disposed to doubt 
if there can ever be any sound policy in injustice ; bur, in tlie pre- 
sent case, there is no need to refer to such a general maxim. We 
hold India by the tenure of opinion Only •, our physical strength is 
as nothing to that of the natives; and our domijiion over all thcic 
fair countries, is upheld solely by certain opinions and prejudices, 
-.which it is the obvious tendency of our present policy to destroy. 
,The mass of the people is kept in order by tltcir aitaclnnent to 
their religion, and to rank and caste, which makes it easy to ma- 
nage them by the instrumentality of their ruler if; and tliese rult*rr., 
again, we have hitherto preserved in rdliance or subjection by tho 
fidelity with which we have discharged to tlicm the duties of pro- 
tectors and allies. By our usurpation of the Carnatic, we have 
'done our utmost to subvert both these principles. We have de- 
graded rank, -and violated sanctity : and have availed ourselves of 
power to despoil our most antient ally of his influence aiifl 
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honourSi The dispossessed of course^ will hate us with 

a deadly hatred ; and the great body of Rajahs throughout the 
country, will be apt to join in a deadly feud against that power 
which has only been exerted of late for their destruction. Al- 
lowing, for a moment, that they will not carry along with them a 
great proportion of the people, and that the superior equity of 
our government should at ^st render us popular with the lower 
classes, it is evidently quite absurd to suppose, that we should 
ever succeed to that influence which was secured to their native 
rulers by ancient habits, and superstitions more strong than com- 
pulsion. A handful of strangers and infidels must speedily be 
annihilated among a vast nation of independent bigots ; and our 
rule is absolutely at an end, the moment we cease to rule by the 
help of superstition and prejudice. 

It is remarked by Thucydides, as a principle in human nature, 
that the existing government is seldom liked by the subjects. 
During the period of the Nabob’s government, we were hardly 
known to the inhabitants of the country, otherwise than as gen- 
tlemen, living in the large towns, who spent their money freely ; 
were regular in their payments, and behaved well to their domestics. 
We had no invidious duties to discharge ; and the good we did, 
made us to be respected. The Nabob’s government performed 
all the invidious duties.— They exacted the revenue, levied the 
customs, and inflicted the punishments. They were naturally re- 
garded as the oppressors, whilst we were considered as the be- 
nefactors of the country. — But how is it now ? We have changed 
places with the Nabob ; and our relations of esteem are also 
changed in the eyes of the natives. A certain degree of severity 
will alv/ays attend the collection of the revenue in India ; at least, 
many years must elapse before a system can be found sufficiently 
regular, to ensure at once a prompt and easy payment. Is it 
wise then, to take upon ourselves a task which must naturally ren- 
der us disagreeable to the inhabitants, especially as it is at least 
very doubtful, whether we can collect more from the Carnatic than 
the Nabob did ; and, considering the expenses of our judicial 
system, the balance will not, perhaps, be much in our favour. 

Such is the situation into which we have brought ourselves by 
this rash act of cupidity or ambition. We have been guilty of a 
great wrong, in order to bring on ourselves a great calamity — and 
have committed injustice, without any prospect of advancing our 
worldly prosperity. Such is the aspect of the present and the 
past. — Before concluding, we may cast a hasty glance to the future. 
Is the evil which has been done remediable ; and how are we to 
conduct ourselves in the circumstances which have actually occur- 
red j'^r^Very opposite notions are entertained upon this subject*, 

• 
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and we shall slate them very briefly, without presuming to offer 
any opinion of our own. 

It is said, on the one hand, that the country should be retain*- 
tdp because our civil government and internal economy, though 
necessarily defective, contains within itSclf a principle of me- 
lioration, which no Mahometan government ever does ; and be- 
cause it is believed, that the native princes, if restored once more 
to (heir power, would gather wisdom from their misfortunes ; 
and, whilst they appeared to fo^et the wrongs they had suffered, 
wo^d only wait for an occasion of revolt. There are many 
things which ought not to be done, — but, being done, must be 
adhered to. 

On the other hand, the advocates for the restitution of the 
country aflirm, that the permanency and real stability of our em- 
pire depends entirely on the degradation of the natives ; and tliat 
every thing that tends to ameliorate their condition, must sap the 
foundations of our power. Hence it is thought, that the vesting 
a proprietary right in the inhabitants, the introduction of equal 
laws, the overthrow of the ancient families, and every thing else 
which tends to create a revolution in the habits and manners of 
tlie people, will in the end prove fatal to our empire. They re- 
gard die security of our government, as a greater object than any 
little addition to our revenues 5 and this, they dunk, would be 
best produced by governing the natives through the medium of 
their ancient rulers, and removing ourselves from the invidious 
duties of being their immediate controulcrs. They affirm, that 
the seizure of the Carnatic has disgraced us, in tlie eyes of all 
the country powers j and that no confidence will be placed in our 
government, until it is restored to its rightful ow^ners. ^j^oVuitus 
iinte omnia restituenJus, 


Art. XIV. Orders in Council s or^ an Examination of tlte Justice^ 
Legality j and Policy of the Ntw System of Commjrcial Regula* 
iions. With an Ayyefidix of State Papers^ Statutes and Authorities, 

. pp. 114?. Longman & Co. and J. Ridgway, London, 1808. 

W E have received this interesting and very able little publica- 
tion, just as we were preparing to close our labours for 
tlie present quarter and have been so much struck with die im- 
portance land novelty of the disquisitions which it contains, dwt 
we cannot resist the temptation of laying a hasty account of it 
before our readers. 

As a considerable part of the argument is applicable to the 
question in the precise shape which it will assume before Parlia- 
and regifds, therefore, the particular fcjrm of the mca- 
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sures lately adopted by the English govemment, rather than the 

S ineral views of belligerent^ or commercial policy^ from which 
ose measures took tk^ir rise, we shall pass over this branch of 
the subject veiy rapidly ; and, referring our readers to the work 
itself for satisfaction on it, shall bestow our chief attention upon 
the latter portion ol the discussion, in itself quite general, and 
applicable to the prevalent notions of trade and war, as a system. 

The tract is divided into three parts* The first, discusses the 
question, whether the late Orders in Council are consistent with 
the law of nations ; and endeavours to show, from various consi- 
derations, that they are wholly repugnant to it : That they are mea- 
sures of pretended retaliation against our enemy, w'honi no one e- 
ver considered as a party in the cause j but arc in reality directed 
against neutral nations, whom we have no possible right to injure, 
merely because our enemy has done so, unless they have first ac- 
quiesced in the wrong, and thus made themselves parties to his 
quarrel : ITiat no time was given for even asking the neutrals, 
whether they were disposed to yield or to resist,— vhe French 
decree of blockade havmg been explained by the French govern- 
ment in a manner quite consistent with the law of nations, anti 
acted upon accordingly, up almost to the date of our Orders in 
Council : That even admitting the general plea of retaliation, the 
act of our government is not in die nature of a retalbting or re- 
ciprocal proceeding ; — it is not preventing neutrals from direct 
trade with France, because she would prevent tlicra from direct 
trade with England, but forcing them to trade with France in a 
particular way profitable to ourselves, because France would 
blockade England altogether : Tliat the regulations respecting 
certificates of origin, are still less like retaliation ; and that, in 
truth, whatever may be the enemy’s intention, as to his decree, 
his power of executing it is confined to the part which is strict- 
ly justifiable by the law of nations, viz. the shutting of his port» 
to certain ships, — all the rest being empty threat and insult, and 
forming no excuse whatever for our aggressions on neutrals,— 
whether they resent them or put up with them. 

To every one of these arguments we are ready to subscribe 5 ' 
and they appear to us quite decisive of the questiops touching thei^ 
law of nations. But we could have wished that the defence bS 
the Order issued by the late Administration, on January 7 . 1807, 
had been Jess broadly stated. The arguments by which i^is sup- 
ported, are, many of them, just ; and viewing it as an application 
only (for it is in trutli scarcely an extension) of the rde of the 
war 1756, we must admit, that it rests on the same grounds with 
this rule. The preamble, too, when it mentions retaliation as the 
jplea for issuing it, very possibly, means only to the motive 
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for using a just right, and not to defend the justice of that rights 
Moreover, this Order, even as a retaliation, is not without its fa* 
vourable circumstanees ; for there were several neutrals at that 
time beside America ; and the measure may have been taken with 
a view to the majority of cases, leaving to America her excep- 
tions, founded on time not having been given her for acquiescing 
in, or resisting the French decree ; which exceptions, it may be 
said, were competent before our prize courts. After making all 
these concessions, we shall not be accused of too mudx rigour 
towards the defenders of the Order 7. January, if we add, that 
they should state more explicitly their avowal, and their defence, 
too, of the Rule 175G, on which it ultimately, and by their own 
showing, rests. It is a good argument against the author of 
* War in Disguise,* and his adherents, to quote the Rule 1756, 
when they attack the Order January 1807, which they certainly 
never will do, unless to accuse it of not going far enough. But 
what defence of the Order is it to those who deny that Rule ? 
If the rule is fairly avowed, then we are at issue with the sup- 
porters of the order upon the rule if it is not avowed, or if 
they fail in maintaining it, tlien we are at issue with them upon the 
whole of their order. Unhappily, such argumenta ad hominem^ 
are too commonly introduced in discussing great state questions 
in this debating and eloquent country. Is a great measure to be 
defended ? Its friends never think what are its merits, but 
who are its opponents \ and instead of justifying their con- 
duct to the world, or to the people whose interests it affects, think 
they do enough, if they throw a sop to the barking animals 
who are attacking it. ‘ You did fo yourfelves ; * or, * You did 
worfe ; ’ — or, ‘ What would you have laid had we not done this ?* 
Thefe, alas, are the arguments by which our great ftatefmen but 
too often vindicate to their country the very queftionable policy 
which they are purfuing !— To all fuch topics nue make one an- 
fwer. • It may be your adverfaries have done Jis bad or worse ; 
but what is that to the country ? We appear for the country, 
and require, not that you fhall estop your opponents, by proving 
them to be worfe than yourfelves, — this is comfort to the 
people, — ^but that you (hall defend your caufe on its own merits. "" 
The mifery of the fyftem we have alluded to is juft this ; — that 
from defending meafures on the ground of their being juftified by 
former example, or becaufe the adverfary*8 mouth is Hopped by 
his own'^^conduft, the tranfition is too cafy to adopting meafures 
with a view to fuch wretched confiderations ; or, at any rate, 
without the falutary dread of an oppofition, controuling the exe- 
cutive, upon broad, ftatefmanlike principles. Are we quite fare that 
no icompromife %x;nade upon the public welfare, in the cabinet as 
"v well 
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well as in the fenate ; that meafures are never taken^ merely left 
fuch a party would cry out on fuch a falfe pretence were they 
n^gle^led ; that rcfolutions are never adopted haililyi and without 
due confideration of their own meritSi becaufe the former conduffc 
of the adverfary having difarmed him, no danger of rigid fcrutiny 
in public is apprehended ? In a word, is not the country in feme 
rift of Jlipping through^ between the two bodies of men appointed 
to fuftain her, while they are bufied with their mutual contentions ? 
Thefe reflexions, amounting to fomewhat more than matter of fuf- 
picions, are naturally fuggefted by the conduX of the argument 
upon the Orders of January 7 th in the traX before us ; and 
though they are conneXed with the vulgar clamour againft all 
public men, lately too prevalent in this country, we are convinced 
that they have at lead thus much of folidity, that they will either 
receive the attention of the higher cliifs of ftatefmen, to whom wc 
allude, or they will raife up a third and powerful party in the na- 
tion to the exclufion of all the reft. 

Whatever countenance thefe remarks may feem to afford to tho 
popular doXrines held by certain ignorant and thoughtlefs perfond 
in the prefent crifis, we are confident that the next remark, fug- 
^efted by the branch of the fubjeX now under review, will not be 
liable to any fuch mifeonftruXion. 

In arguing the queftion of public law, it would have been ad- 
vifablc in the writer before us, to recolleX that there are unhappily 
rarmy people, who have lately been feduced into a contempt of 
the whole idea of rights of ftates, and to whom a meafure is ra- 
ther recommended, by any proof of its repugnance to the law of 
nations. While fuch wild ;ind profligate dodtrines were only cir- 
culated among the ignorant multitude, we were difpofed to difre- 
gard them altogether \ and, accordingly, we argued the neutral 
queftion in our laft Number upon the old eftablilhed grounds, fa- 
tisfied with proving any pretenfion to be againft the public law, in 
order to prove that it ftiould inftantly be abandoned. But fince that 
period, a melancholy change has taken place ; and thefe ftiallow 
and pernicious fancies have, unhappily for all Europe as well as thi$ 
country, rapidly crept upwards in the ftate, until they have aXual- ^ 
ly reached the very higheft places, — are aXed upon by our fleets 
and armies, proclaimed in royal fpeeches, and openly avowed in 
national manifeftoes. The doXrine which denies that nations 
have any common laws, and afferts that Right fhould now be read 
Alight^ is therefore by no means fo contemptible a political he- 
refy as we once thought it \ and we regret that the prefent traX 
did not undertake a refutation of it, as preliminary to the argu- 
ment on the juftice of the new meafures. 

The fecond part of this work is devoted to ari wpoljtion of the 

illegality 
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illegality ol the new fyfteni) or an examination of tlie queftfon^ 
Are the late Oders in C)uncii confiftent with the municipal kwt 
erf the realm ? It is proved very fatisfaflorily, that they ate con^ 
txary to the whole fpirit and praflice of the conftitution 3^ that 
they violate the laws moft firmly ettabliflied for the protefiion of 
trade, from the Great Charter down to the prefent times ; and 
that they, moreover, direflly infringe a fundamental branch of the 
Navigation Adi. For the proofs of thefe propofitions, we miift 
refer to the Tradl itfelf, and the numerous authorities and ftattt- 
tory enadlments which it cites. We (hall only extrafl the con- 
cluding paflage of this part of the difeuffion, where the general 
tendency of fuch mcafures in a confiitutional view is pointed out. 

* If a temporary prtflbre of circumfiancra had rendered fome devia- 
tion from a particular law, or even fome infringement upon the general 
fpirit of the Conftitution abfolutely necefTary, and Governmeat had, /or 
the mean •whtle^ and as if fenfible of the illegality of their proccedinga, 
iftued orders upon the face of them temporary like the emergency ; the 
Parliament fn its juftice might have granted them that indemnity which 
they refpedfully ailced. But here is a new fyftem of Royal enadibment 
~(rf Executive legidation — a Privy Council Code promulgated by fome 
half dozen Individuals (for as fuch only the law knows them) upon 
principles utterly repugnant to the whole theory and pradlicc of the 
Conftitution — a full grown Cabinet Statute book, not authorizing any 
Angle and temporary proceeding, but preferibing general rules for a 
length of rime ; difpenfing with the laws of the land in fome points ; 
adding to them in others ; in not a few inftances annulling them. It is 
an entire new Eaw«'merchant for England during war, proclaimed by 
the court, not of Parliament, but of St James’s, with as much regard 
to the competent authorities, or to the rightful laws of the realm, at 
ike Referipts of the latter Roman Emperor. It is not fuch a daring 
attempt as this that (hould be fao£rioned by the Parliament, agaiuft 
whofe authority it is levelled. 

* But the Minifters, (hould they obtain an Indemnity, may now come 
forward, and propofe to carry their new fyftem into effed by a regular 

of the legiflature. It will then be for Parliament to confider whe- 
ther they can by one deed of theirs overthrow the moft ancient and bed 
eftablHhed principles of the Britifti Conftitution. The ftatute may in^ 
deed have all the formalities of law — ^it may fupply the folemnity which 
the illegal orders now want. But repugnant as it muft be to the genu- 
ine fpirit of our Government, men may perhaps look for the fuhftancc 
of the Engli/h law rather in thofe fundamental maxims of our jurifpru- 
dence which it will have fupplanted. All the proofs formerly adduced 
to illuftrate the unconftitutional nature of the late Orders, form, in 
^tmth, infurmountable objections to any meafure which may be propofed 
R>r erecting them into laws, unlefs indeed fome paramount and peroia-^ 
oeqi reafons^o^ expediency can be urged, for enterprizing fo mighty an 
llwovMioft upon the conftitution of the ftate. * p« 34 — 36. 

If 
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: It is, with the plan of a literary^ Journal to give 

among .t&, ^xtra£lB to remarks upon the general theory and 
the.hiftoiy df put laws. We tranfcribe, therefore, one more paf- 
£lgp {rpija this divificm of the argument. " ' 

* Thus, from the earlleil times, the tendernefs of the Engllfh Condi-* 
tution, for the trading ioterefts of this country, is remarkably exempitd- 
They are regarded with more peculiar favour than almod any othin' 
fubjeft of legiflatton. Even in ages when their magnitude was but is* 
ponfiderable, every meafure appears to have been taken which might pto« 
mifc to cheriih or promote them. To fay that thefc endeavours were 
often fruitlefs, and very hurtful in their effedts, is Only to make in this 
inftance an obfervation fuggefted by the hiitory of all public tranfac- 
tions $ and to regret that, as governments often difplay lefs virtue than 
prudence, fo their intentions are fometimes better than their abilities. 
The efibrts of our anctflors n.ay frequently have been injudicious, but 
their defire was always thr fame — to promote the commerce of ihefc 
realms. In purfuing this objedt, they feem not to have cared how much 
they encroached upon the power of the Crown, or how little they hu- 
moured the prejudices of the people. It is not unworthy of our ob- 
fervatiotn, that, in many refpedts, their anxiety for encouraging at once 
both trade and civil liberty, led them to more liberal views pf policy than 
have always marked the commercial legiflation of later times, flven in 
th« prefent day, a man might incur the faihionable imputations of “ nvt 
being truly BrUyh^ ” or of indulging in modern philofophy^ ** who fhould 
inculcate the very maxims handed down fromahv Barons of King John 
and his fucceffor. And perfons whofe knowledge of the Engllfh hido- 
ry gocs no further back than the French Revolution, or who have only 
iludied the Conftitution in the war of words which ii has excited, would 
probably make an outcry about “ the wifdom of our ancefers ^ " if one 
were difpofed to repeat fome liberal dodtrines, ancient even at the date 
of Magua Charta. If by forae of the laws already cited, traders are 
placed bn the footing with nobles, and the great baron’s independence 
of the king’s prerogative, (hared with the merchant ; if by a multitude 
of others, foreigners at amity with the realm are protedted and highly 
favoured ; if within the period of our written law certain righCH and pri- 
vileges are fecured to alien enemies themfelvee, and they are in ibme dc 
gree fecured from the abfolute controul of the Crown — what will the 
thoughtlefs perfons alluded to think, ihould it appear that, in the remot- 
eft times to which the hiftory of our law reaches, and before the men 
were born who obtained the great charter of our liberties, all the warlike 
fpirit of tbc day-— all the inveterate hatreds of a military people towards 
the enemy, and their contempt for peaceful indudry, did not prevent 
them from extending to the perfons of hoftile merchants the fame pro - 
ted^tign, in the midft of warlike operations, which the fandiity of their 
fundions fecured to the priefts ? ' It was in thofe remote times held to 
be a duty incumbent on all warriors to fpare the perrons' of enemies 
within the realm, if they happened to be either priefts, hufhandmtMi, or 
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HiercbantP ; or ss 4heir rude verfca expr^fl^id jt (tn a ft V/lie of 

Opr wife and clallical ftaternatn ina|^ now^o^daya deride 

Clericuj^ j^gricolay Aierjcatotf tempprii , , 

U* onfrtque^ co/at, commuM pace ftuantur^ ^ , , , 

♦ Nor let it be thought mere matter of curious refllcjftioa to io^lgc, 
upon the prefent orcafion, in fuch rctrofpe£ls as thefe. The remarfca^ 
fa&a V hich have been dated deferve our mod ferious attention^ aa de« 
fertptive of t))c liberal and politic fpirit of the Conftitutiou from its daoft 
ancient times. Tiiey prove that at kali a prefciiptive title cannot be 
(hown for the narrow-minded vjtwa which the liltle men of this day cn* 
tertain. They (hew that our anceilors held the rights of the people fo 
facred, and as intimately connected with thofe rights, the great ioterefls 
of trade, that they would in nowife compromilV* them, either to gratify 
a fpirit of national rivalry, or to exalt the powers of the Crown, or to 
liumour the caprice of the ariflocracy. For it is n mere epigram 4sO fay, 
as Mcntcfquicii hpth done, in aHnlion to Magna Chart?,, ** that the Eng. 
lifh alone have made the rights of foreign merchant? a condition of na- 
tional freedom. ** Onr ancettora favoured and protc^ked foreign mer- 
chants, out of refpcA to the inttrifts and libcities of England. They 
knew that no more deadly blow could be aimed at the merchants and 
people of thefe realms, than by allowing them an exclufive poffcirion of 
freedom, while their foreign cultomers fhouJd be placed at the difpofal 
of the Prijice. They faw the impofSbility of long preferving any fuch 
limited fyftem of popular rights; ?nd they faw too, that commerce being 
in its nature a mutual benefit, the power of the Crown would triumph 
over the profpenty of the people, as well as over iheir liberiicF; the mo- 
ment that the prote^li' ii of the Conilitution w'as withdrawn from the 
merchant* ft ranger. For this reafon it wau, that the wife laws which we 
have cited were continually p^fled and ai^cd upon in a long, uninterrupt- 
ed feries, from the lime when they arofc out of thofe early traditional 
n)«^xims of our Norman anceftors, down to the reign of Philip and 
Mary, when the jneVes, according to their true fpirit, declared that the 
rights of Englt/h fuljeSs were attacked by injuries offered to foriegn mer» 
ctatrts** p. 1 8 — 2 2. 

We now come to the third queftion tilfcuflea in the yvt)rk, — the 
Policy of the new fyftem. In the prefent temper of men’s minda^ 
this is perhaps ti»e ground upon which it will be inoft willingly 
"gut by both parties j and many, whom every view of its repug- 
to the law cf nations, and to the municipal law of the land* 
might fail to ioove, or even difpofe in its favour, will probably 
liften with fome attention to proofs of its being abfolutdy detri^ 
mental the country. When they find that we have been violat** 
ing rlie rights of fou^gn iUtes, and bieaking through our omth con^ 
ncfthing — nay, to our great and manifeft injury in point 
ol .vt- \,^Ye been br**.»king all t,*uulk and n-um- 

cipai, and g&tocd nothing — n?y> loft a hj tv. — tiv-y 
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may be ^^^ifyofed to review their former contemptoaiK jutlgment 
upon the valae of diofe facted principles which bind nations and 
individuals together; and to reprobate as utijuft and unlawful, 
diat 'condu£t which they find to be ungainful. 

. third part of the diflertation begins with clearing the way 
towards a correct underilanding of the new fyftem, by fome pre- 
liminary remarks upon the confufed, and in many particulars con- 
tradidiory, regulations laid down in the orders of Council. A ge- 
neral ftatement is then given of their fubftance, — a Iketch of the 
fum of the changes which they are intended to produce upon the 
Commercial intercourfe of the world. This general view is illuf- 
trated by the following ftatement of the cafe, and the fummary 
to which it leads of the principal points that touch the queftiori 
of policy. 

* To dluftrate the operation of this new fyftem, let us take the ex- 
ample of an American veffel, and obferve what Ihe is allowed and for- 
bidden to do. She may fail with an x'^mcrican cargo to England, and 
from thence to France, without landing her cargo, if it coulift not of 
cotton or manufaftured goods. From France flie may return w'ith a 
French or other reftri61ed cargo, which (he muft land before (lie can 
carry it back to America. The chief exports of iVmcrica are raw pro- 
duce t therefore, almoft her xvhole trade with the reftrifted coiTitries is 
limited by the neceflTity of touching at an Englilh port twice, and land- 
ing the cargo once : if the American cargo confift of cotton, it. muft bo 
landed in the outward voyage alfo, and can only proceed by licenfe. 
The American may trade diredlly to and from the enemy India 
iflatids ; but cannot (on account of the former law) bring their produce 
to this country ; nor, by the Orders, can (he carry it to the reftrided 
European ports. She cannot purfue her voyage to and from the north 
t)f Europe, by touching at Man, Guernfey or Jerfey, either going or 
coming. But, befides touching there, flic muft touch at a Britilh or 
Irifli port. It is evident then, that unlel's for convenience of fmug- 
gling, and evading the French decrees, no Americin will trade to 
Europe, through Man, Giiernfey' and Jerfey. The meric? n eaimot 
purfue her voyage to or from the fouth of Europe, by touching at 
Malta and Gihraltat ; but muft go firft to a Britifli or Irifli port, and 
afterwards I'etiim thither. 

• This illuftratmn comprehends the only material features of the ni^ 
fyftem, viz* its forcing all the neutral commerce to run through 
|K>rt8 of the United kingdom ; its giving the £:iglifh govtrmniut a 
bommahd of the fupply of cotton, and fome fn^aller articles, as fotandies> 
Winb, European fnuff and tobacco ; and its ftopping the .e|tpOttatioii 
of all enemy's Weft India produce, except cotton, cochineal>iihd indi- 

either to thii cduntry or to any reftrifted part Of Europe. It is 
xrpon thefe points that thfe policy 5f the tSieafure muft be tried. ' 
p. 41, 42. 

; The substance of the new regulations being obtained in a suf- 
I ficiently 
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ficiently simple and comprehensive form for examining the expe- 
ijiency of the system, and the ground, as it were, cleared for tlie 
discussion, the consequences of the intended changes to our com- 
merce, and the commerce of our.oneniles and allies, are investigat- 
ed at considerable length, upon the supposition that the whole of 
our edicts are quietlv acquiesced in by neutrals j and then their 
tendency to irritate those neutrals is separately pointed out. In- 
stead of following the plan of the work, and analyzing its con- 
tents minutely, we shall, according to our practice, endeavour 
to exhibit a view of its substance, after our own way of consi- 
dering it, and shall intersperse such additional remarks as suggest 
themselves to us, although they may have been omitted in the 
work under review. The subject is of infinite importance, not 
merely to this country at the present moment, but to the whole 
science of politics, in which, views, of a tendency the most novel, 
are now industriously propagated, and a great, and, in our opi- 
nion, not merely periloufi, but fatal, experiment is attempted, by 
persons under the guidance of the most blind and extravagant 
passions with which the rulers of an enlightened people were 
ever stricken. 

France having attempted, or rather threatened to blockade this 
country, and cut off all intercourse between us and our foreign 
customers, a prudent statesman would naturally have considered, 
in the first place, the probable coiisequertces of such a resolution 
on the enemy’s part being enforced. He would immediately 
have perceived, that the most rigorous execution of this, measure 
could only have cut off our direct intercourse with the parts of 
the Continent where French influence prevails, leaving us all our 
trade with neutrals y that is, our trade with America, and M'ith 
those parts of Europe not overrun by French troops; consequently, 
he would have concluded, that the utmost exertions of the French 
government, admitting them to prevail over the proverbial inge- 
nuity of neutral traders, and to prevent our goods from getting in 
their bottoms directly over to the Continent, could have gone not 
one step further ; and that our direct trade with those neutrals, 
and, consequently, through their countries, with the countries 
most su^ect to the t^nemy’s influence, would still have remained 
to us. Thus, it would have appeared, that even if France had 
succeeded in preventing Americans (for example) from carrying 
over our goods direct to the Continent, she never could prevent 
them from carrying those same goods from hence to their own 
ports, and from their own ports to France. No certificates of o- 
rigin, nor any other conceivable regulation, could have prevent- 
ted a British cargo from finding its way over by such a route. 

Nothing 
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Nothing but the resolution to give up her whole trade at once, or 
the possession of fleets sufficient to invest our coasts*, and cut olFour 
direct trade with America, could have destroy I'd our roundabout 
trade with France. She neither has sliown tliis resolution, not* 
does Ae possess those fleets. 

The prudent statesman (whose existence we arc a". 3 uming as a 
bare possibility) would next have inquired, by what means he 
could diminish most effectually the total amount of the restric- 
tions which the enemy was thus enabled to impose on our com- 
merce. As the roundabout trade was of all others the siiresa 
means of defeating those restrictions, he v/ouid, at all events, 
have left that untouched — encouraged it — relied upon it— satisfied 
that nothing but the destruction of it could ever carry the threats 
of France into execution. This would have stiuck him at any 
rate, and he would have laid it down as a matter of course. As 
little would it have been a question, whether the direct trade, 
which the enemy prohibited between us and himself, should be 
encouraged in spite of him, and prohibited on our side, as a mea- 
sure of retaliation. Whether we should say to neutrals, ‘ Yon 
shall not enter here from enemy’s ports, because he won’t allow 
you to land from our ports j ’ or, ‘ Come here freely, and depart 
freely 5 endeavour, by all means, to evade his restrictions ; and 
we shall afford you every facility for this purpose. ’ This ques- 
tion w^ould not have detained our statesman long ; for he would 
immediately perceive, that, by adopting the former alternative, 
he was just playing into the enemy’s hand — confirming his decree 
—carrying into execution parts of it which he himself could nc't 
have enforced — and guarding against evasions of it, wdiich must 
have rendered it almost nugatory without our assistance. 'Fo have 
encouraged the trade between the enemy's country and our own, ^ 
direct by neutrals, w^culd therefore be the next resolution of the rea- 
soning which we are supposing. By leaving the roundabout trade 
with France untouched, we should have left open a channel of 
comoiunication with the Continent in spite of her; and, by pro- 
moting all evasions of her decrees against the direct trade, wo 
should have done out best to prevent her from blocking up ano- 
ther channel, much more within her power. 

What do the statesmen^ whose system we are examining, pro- 
pose to themselves ? They resolve at once to shut up the chan- 
nel of the- roundabout trade, which the enemy could least of a!! 
have effected himself; and they try to encourage the direct chan- 
nel, which is the most under his cor.troul. They do his bur^ine s 
for him, where he most wants their aid, and can the least do \vlth- 
out them. Where he is pow'erful,* and may do something in spite 
4 their teeth, they attempt to counteract his regulations- 'I'iuTe 
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arc tv/o pkes in our field through which wc wish to drive mm 
sheep : one of them we can open and shut at pleasure j it leada 
into the highway, and we have the key in our pockets: the other 
belongs, half to us, and half to a malicious neighbour, who .wishes 
to prevejit us from driving out our sheep at all. Vhxzt 
do ? The great cou:. sellers of the time, tell us to shut iipoiir 
own gate by all means — to make it as fast as we can with bolts 
and bars, so that not a lambkin may get out ; and then to go. 
struggle with our neighbour at the other gate, and try to drive 
our flocks through that passage. It is related, that the Chancellor, 
Oxenstiern said to his son, when he sent him to a congress of. 
staresme)^, and the young man was struck with aw^ at the solem?. 
nity of the occasion, < Go, my child, and $ee how httle wisdpm 
it takes to govern the world. ’ 

Hut supposing the prudent statesman, above imagined, had 
mind tu coiisidcr the question of rettiliating upon the enemy, let 
us see hov/ he would reason. He w ould certainly, in the first 
place, ask himself, whether, by any couci?ivable mode of retalia**. 
tion, he could avoid doing, in great part at least, the very thing, 
tlie enemy wishes ? Whether, commerce being esscxitiaU 
ly, 1 in its own nature, a mutual benefit, he could stop 
tra?;' c'i Franco, without either iramediat ly or ultimately stinting 
tile ira< je oi Englar.J ? * He would then inquire, M'hich party is iikeiy 
to sufl'er most iji the contest of solf-ilestruction, in the rivalry, of 
privations and losses ? And as it is clear that this must be the pmy 
which has most trade — whovse trade is most extensive in proper- 
rion to liis whole r^jsonrees — whose commerce, in a, word, is most, 
essential to his general prosperity— so would it likewise be mani- 
fest, that any injury we might inflict on the enemy would he 
trifling, compared with its expense to ourselves ; and that- w‘c 
should damage cur own interests so much more tlian wc could 
injure his, tliat the utmost we could gain by such a bargain would 
not be worth tlie price we must pay. 

If, htnveyer, retaliation must be resorted to, and if wf are re- 
solved to hurt the enemy, cost wdiat it will to ourseJVes, our 
jita'csir.an w^ould take especial care to sec that his measures were 
; ronlly those of retaliation j and if he had the sense of a child, he 
WjOiild be cautious how he mistook cooperation^ for retaliaiioru 
pur new system makes exactly thi§ mistake., We attack the 
coinmerce of neutrals ^nd allies j and we favour the tr^e of the 
enemy. One of the greatest markets, if not the greatest for Ame- 
rican commerce, is France, and tiverest of the restricted country. 
We at once obstruct all direct communication between America 
,)nd this market. One of the best markets of France and the re- 
irricted country is England. We not only facilitate, by every 
“ means 
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meansrin aiur power, the access to this market j bur wc actuaJIy' 
compteli all ncsuti^ik to drive the traffic of France with her best 
cuiitomers in the shortest and easiest way. American commerce, 
we say, shall be uH confined, round-about and indirect. Hostile 
comiSlewe' — French commerce, shall be easy, direct and open. 

In tmth it now depends on our enemy, by me ins of our assist- 
ance, whether any, and what commerce, shall be carried on be- 
tween himself and England. And this we call a blockade of 
France, which is in truth much Hker a blockade of England. In 
truth, a general and rigorous blockade of France, liable though it 
be to many of the objections already stated, is at least an intelli- 
gible and consistent measure. 

* It cuts off liiu foreign trade entirely, althr.inrh it deprive- us of our 
trade with him ; and if commercial diftref-' can ruin him, fneh a proceed- 
ing ghc 3 fome chance of ctfed^ing his downfall. But ilie new Kftem 
16 only a blockade of the enemv, if the enemy himfelf chufes that it 
(hall l;e fo. It can never, by poflibility, ruin him, or even materiallv in- 
jure his commence : for the momert he is pinched, he can relieve him- 
felf. He can allow neutrals to enter his own ports, from thofe of Great 
Britain j and thus obtain as large a fliarc of foreign commerce as he dc- 
fircs. • Thefe neutral carriers, it is true, wuift land and ie-(hip in Eng- 
land certain cargoes ; and many (but not by any means all) of chefi: 
voyages will be fomewhat more circuitous than formerly An Ameri- 
can bound to Bordeaux, mud touch at Cork, Falmouth, &c. which i»} 
fomewhat out of her courfc ; if bound to Dunkirk, Amfterdam, 

(he would probably touch at Cowes from choice, to receive advices re- 
fpefting the maiket from London correfpoiidcntP, Admitting tliat 
fome confiderabie inconvenience arifes from hence, in all cafes on an ave- 
rage ; the ifchole effe^ in to raife the prices of the ru utral goods a litrle 
to the enemy, and to lower fomewhat the profits the n«.:itral, without 
any gain whatever to ourfclves. Our friends and our enemies lofe each 
a little, and we gain nothing at all. The obligation to land certain 
cargoes can do us no move real good. It inc* eafes fomewhat the lofs c»r 
the neutral and the cremy, and may enable ur to keep a few nvore cu(- 
tomhoufe officers. If, indeed, the Orders in Council rsre f jllovvcd up by 
an adl of Parliament impofing duties on the goods fo landed, then we 
clearly (hall propoie to onrfilvcs, not certainly to dlllrefs the enemy’s 
trade, but to profit both by his commerce anSl that of our friendrti 
Would it not be a much fimpler expedient, and arifwer il'.e very f:nne 
purpofe, to prnpofe that America fliould pay us a yearlv trih ue, and to' 
raife it as file bed can, cither upon her own citizens, or her IV^^eh cul- 
tomers ? If the duty which we mean to lay on is not the nicrcfi inlie, 
we may be well afTiircd iliac America will not fubmit to it. * p. 4:}-— ^6. 

I i 4 * I’ poll 

* ‘ It is confidently reported that fome relaxation ot t.ie I'icf/ch De- 
cree Ini'# already been allowed in Holland, ihongh thi? do.v> 

very liktlv, * 
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JKpcm tb^ prol^blo consequences of a colonial blockade* (the 
only tlunjr. like a blockade In the new systein)/.as it applies to 
the enemy’s designs in Europe, the following remarks ate quite 
conclusive, 

^ ‘ This mcafiire much more plain and confident with bdlijfert^ 
views than the reft of the plan ; but, when examined, it appcaw eqiniiy 
fhnirriahtcd and unwife. The blockade of the enemy's colonies can 
only have two object ^ — to deprive the enemy of certain articles of eon* 
fumpfior ; and to inc eafe the demand for thofe articles in our own 
ixiarket. Thefe objtftc are, in a condderable de/^ree, incompatible ; for 
our Weft India produce commonly finds a vent on the Continent, by 
fupplying the wants of the enemy. But fuppofmg, for argument fake, 
that both the two end** may be rained at once, let tis examine the con- 
fGquenccR, 

‘ T'^f Fi. nch have borne every fpecies of public and private calamity 
foi ‘ .-tiv eighue^ vear«; they have pa fled through ail the viciflxtudes 
of v(-iution. from anarchy to defpotifm ; they have tailed only of war. 
Its whole train of evil}-, of which privations have been the fmaliefl ; 
tlw y have fuffertd tlie mod tutfparing confeription, augmented in rigour 
as the lervict the army became more irkfome and dangerous : to all 
this they have fubmitted in quiet, with rallying points for emigration 
in the* neighbouring nations, and for rebellion in the heart of their own 
co' Ptry. No dangers, no calamities, no private didrtffes not even the 
cor.lcriptinn iiftdf, has ever extorted a murmur of difeontent-— and we 
now expe£l infurreclions to bicak out as foon as coffee and fiigar (hall 
become fcarcc at Paris, or the army fhall find tobacco growing dear I 
The confeription is at an end, or is become only holiday work ; the 
armies go out, not to fight, but to revel in triumph, and to amufe them^ 
felves with fo»eign travel ; But grocery and fniilf are advancing in price, 
and let Bonaparte look to it ! If he docs not fpeedily make peace on 
our terms, reflore the Bourbons, and give up Belgium, his -earthly 
courfe is run ! — This is the argument. 

* But If it be not a wade of time to give fuch pofitions as thefe a feri- 
OU3 refutation, kt us only confider how little chance any commercial 
blockade lias of being effoftually enforced. Every fuccckful attempt of 
this kind which wc make, augments incalculably the temptations to 
elude our vigilance. If certain druas, for example, were alinod exclnd- 
rd from Fiance by the activity of our cruizers, their price would rife 
fo eiiormoufly, that a neutral merchant would find hi& account in at- 
tcirph'ng to land a cargo of bark, (necefl’arily lowered in price elfewhere), 
though he fhould lofc three fourths in the attempt ; fo that we fhall in 
vain continue to wage war againft the wretched hofpitals of our enemy. 
To a certain degree the fame remark applies in ail the other cafes. In 
ore way or another the goods will find their way from the places of 
to thofe of demand. Their prices may be fomewhat enhanced ; 
piKl the ufeof fuch as are not efTentially nccefTary, will be diminifhed. 

‘ All the changes of this fort, however, which we attempt to make, 
if?sd « mtain degree fucctfifldly, will tajee place gradually. The 

' 'T dock 
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ftoek in hand will be ecobotnized tit proportion as tfie further fu^ptics 
are ob&ruded^ aodj^ inftead producing laftiog dircouteOts^ or evrii 
difguft with the wsfy among our eOemtes* we canoot help furuiOiiog 
the very remedy along with the evih by teaching them gradually' to alter 
cwitaifi. bibits in themfelvea iodilFereot. It would not be fo irrational 
for « their rulers to exped that (bme hatred of England (liould arife out 
of this policy i but for up, who have not once excited the leaft difpofi* 
lion to throw off the French yoke by all our hoftilitiea — who fee the 
French people themfelves, not merely unfubdued^ but even flourifhing 
after all our vidtories over their trade — for us to think of conquering, by 
the fcarcity of two or three wares, the people whom our greatcft cap- 
tains and innumerable fliips ha^e never humbled during years of the mod 
fuccefsful naval warfare— furely exceeds the bounds even of popular or 
party delufion. * p. 47 —5 1 . 

TTie only remaining part of the fubjeft, the effefts of the 
blockade in relieving our own planters, we have already, in treat- 
ing of Weft Indian affairs, had occafion to anticipate. Referring 
our readers to laft Number for the difeuffion, it may be proper 
merely to add in this place, that fuch relief is confeffedly tempo- 
rary *, — it is bounded by the war 5 and the produce whicri it mud 
caufe to be accumulated in the hoftilc colonies, coming over fud- 
denly and in enormous quantities the moment peace is rellored, 
will give even thofe planters, who have been relieved in the mean 
while, abundant reaion to lament fo ftiortfighted a policy, and to 
wifli that they had wifely had recourfe to the only radical cure for 
the evils complained of — a diminiihed cultivation of the great 
ftaples. 

Convinced as we are, that the general view which we have now 
taken, is fufficient to expofe the monftrous errors of the new fyt* 
tern; and confidcriiig, that the arguments now offered apply lo 
the cafe of the neutrals yielding implicit obedience, as well as to 
the more probable fuppofition of their quarrelling with us, we are 
the left anxious about examining the laft branch of the work be- 
fore us, which ex poles the dangers of the fyftem to our relations 
with America. One of the moft ftriking parts of the whole fol- 
ly is, the peculiar time chofen for proclaiming it. The Ameri- 
cans, then the only neutrals, were on bad terms with France ; — a 
month’s delay might have induced them to join as heartily in out 
hoftilities ; — and we preclude the poilibility of this event by our 
own zSt and deed. It is, however, juftiy remarked in the tra^ 
before us, that they are ihortlighted politicians indeed, who would 
prefer the cooperation, to the neutrality of America. Our com- 
merce could only be more injured by one event, than by America 
quarrelling with France ; and that event is, — her quarrelling with 
England. 

}t is impoflible to clofe thefe remarks, without alluding to the 

topics 
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V^ic&ttouchc^d upoB^ at tlie conclufion o£ this traS9-***4he 

o£ the CGumry in: the prefent awful crifis^ Ddlincd m 
Si^it'die battles of Burope^ with an enemy always^^upbntided *fer 
his want of principfe» and his utter contempt of the rij||hts 0^ no* 
tions, England has chofen, for the firft time, to abandbm^Kit'Ki^ 
ground on which ftie has hitherto ftood, and to ftrive with that 
enemy in the pernicious, as well as defpicAble race of injnftice to 
uDoffenditig and unprote6led dates. It is this which forms the 
word feature in our prefent cafe — this avowal of profligacy, firft 
in our aSions, and fince, even in our ft ate papers — this regret, 
wdiich we have now feen expreflTcd in declarations under the Sove- 
reign’s name, that we have fo long abdained from deeds of violence, 
and duck fo long to t!ic wreck of public principle ; — this it is which 
may judly terrify us, now that we are preparing for new battles, 
whether we view it as the furc fymptom of approaching downfall 
or as a no lefs certain caule of diffidence in our own courage, and 
exultation to the euemy. 

TIris nation has always been too fond of war ^ and has usually 
gone on fighting, as Mr Hume has observed, for a year or two ot- 
ter the objects were attained, or finally lost, for which it had en- 
tered into hostilities. The rancour which has been generated dur- 
ing our present contest w'ith France, and the tone of boastful 
defiance wdiich has been encouraged in its later periods, have 
strengthened this national propensity to a degree, which seems to 
U8 to border on insanity. But the love of war, we trust, is not, 
even at the present moment^ so strong in tlie body of the nation, 
as the love of justice and the dread of dishonour ; — and, when 
they find under what form, and with what consequenceSj our fu- 
ture hostilities are to be carried on, they may look with less ^ ver- 
sion to the cessation of a contest, tliat threatens, in its progress, 
to undo the civilization of the world. 
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land Hill. By J. Ball. 8vo. l8. 

An Addsiess to the Chairman of the East India Company, oc- 
casioned by Mr Twining’s Letter to that Gentleman on the Dan- 
gers of interfering in the Religious Opinions of the Natives of 
Ihdia. By John Owen. Is. 6'd. 

A Letter Addressed to the Gentlemen of the British Museum. 
By the Author of the Dissertations on the Alexandrian Sarco- 
phagus. 4?4i0. Is. 6d- 

The Misled General, a Serio-Comic, Satiric, Mock-Heroic Ro- 
nuuice. By the Author of the Rising Sun. 7s. bound. 

The Laundress’s Check-Book, or Complete Family Washing- 
Book, for keeping a regulai Account of Linen, See, given out to 
Wash, Iron, or Mangle. Is. Sd. sewed. 

Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, with a Plate. By Alexander 
Mollison. 4s. * 

Report of the Committee of the African Institution, read to 
the General Meeting on the 15th of July 1807 ^ together with 
the Rules and Regulations which were then adopted for the Go- 
vernment of the Society. 

A Letter to the Cliairman of the East India C\>mpany, on the 
Danger of interfering in the Religious Opinions of the Natives 
of India, and on the Views of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety j as directed to India. Is. Gd. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Part. I. 2s. To be com- 
pleted in Eight Parts, with Plates. 

MILITARY. 

An Account of the Siege, Bombardment, and Capitulation of 
Copenhagen. By F. L. Sommer. To which is allixed, a Danish 
Admonition upon the Author’s Narrative, and a List of the Da- 
nish Ships. Is. 

A N.trrative of the Expedition to, and storming of, Buenos 
Ayres, by the British Army, commanded by Lieutenant-General 
Whitf'locke, By an Officer, is. 6d, 

An Authentic Narrative of the Proceedings of the Expedition- 
under the command of Brigadier-General Crawford, until its Ar- 
rival at Monte Video, with an Account of the Operations against 
Buenos Ayres, under the command of Lieutenant-General White- 
locke. 8vo. 10s. bound. 

Proceedings of a Court-Martial on H. Button, Mvate in the 
Gosport Volunteer Itifantry, commanded by Major T.,Wlutcomb,. 
on Charges of Desertion, Intoxication, &c. 6d«. 

NOVELS. 

Memoirs of Female Philosophers. 2 voh 10s. 
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The Sorrows of Gustavus, or the History of a Young Swede* 
By the Baroness Crudner. 2 voL lOs. .1 

Romance of the Appenines* 2 vol. 98. 

Davenport Family. 4 voL 208. 4*? ? . 

The Nun of the Misericordia, or the Eve of All-Saints, a Ro- 
mance. 4 vol. 188. sewed. 

Philip Stanley ; by B. C. Brown. 2 vol. 7s sewed. 

A Peep at our Ancestors. By Henrietta Rouviere. 4 vol. 
2()s. sewed. 

Mountville Castle. 3 vol. 15s. boards. 

The Fatal Vow, or S. Michael’s Monastery, a Romance. By 
F. Ldthom. 2 vol. 9s. bound. 

Leopold De Circe ; or, the Effects of Atheism, by J. S. Byer- 
ley, Esq. 2 vol. 12mo. 8s. bound. 

The Governor of Belleville, a Tale, by Jane Harvey, 4 vol. 
12mo. 14$. bound. 

Bath Characters 5 or, Sketches from Life, by Peter Paul Pal- 
Ictt. 5s. bound. • 

Estella, a Pastoral Romance, translated from the celebrated 
work of M. de Florian. 3s. 6d. 

St. Hilary the Crusader, a Romantic Legend. 3 vol. 138. 6d. 

Dorinda Grafton •, by T. P. Hurstone. 3 vol. 15s. 

Palmer in of England ; by Francis De Moreas, translated by 
Robert Southey, from the original Portuguese. 4 vol. foolscap 
8vo. 28s. bound. 

Dorinda Grafton, a Novel, in 3 vol. 15s. 

The Royal Legend, a T^e of the 14th Century, in 1 vol. 
]2mo. 5s. bound. 

Maid of Avon, a Novel for the Haut-Ton, by an Irishwo- 
man. 3 vol. 13s. Gd. 

A Winter in Dublin. By Charles Sedley. 3 vol. 21s. bound. 

Montoni, or tlie Confessions of the Monk of St. Benedict. 4 
vol. 18s. 

Modern C haracters. 3 vol. 18s. 

Christina, or, Memoirs of a German Princess. 2 vol. 9s. 

The Duke of Lauzun, an Historical Romance, replete with 
Anecdotes of the Court of Louis XIV. By Madame de Genlis. 

The Imaginary Adulteress. 2 vol, Ss. 

A Summer at Weymouth, or the Star of Fashion. 3 voi. 15s. 

Ludovico’s Tale, or the Black Banner of Castle Douglas. By 
A. A. Stewart. 4 vol. 20s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Zoological Anedotes, or Authentic and Interesting Facte, re- 
lative to the Lives, Manners, and Economy of the Brute Crea-^ 
iioii, both in their Natural and Domesticated State. 


Orni- 
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<)i!iii{h0iog piurios^^ pr t|ie Woaders of th^e Feathered Crea* 
tion. By !• Taylor. 2s. 6d. 

The NataraJ^st’^ C^ioet, containing interesting Sketches of 
Aniai^l $ yol. 8vo. 54s. bound. With colour^ Flafcs^ 

3/.18S. 

Britijsh Ferinaria, containing a Compendium of the Zoology of 
the British Islands, arranged according to the Linnean System. 
ByW. Turton. VoL I. aOs. 6d. 

POErKY. 

Poems by the Rev. George Crabbe, 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Patriotic Sketches of Ireland, written in Connaught, by Miss 
Oweuspn. 2 yol. 9s. hoards. 

The English Musical Repository, containing a choice Selection 
of Songs adapted for the Voice, Violin and German Flute. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

Travelling Recreations, comprising a variety of Original Poems, 
tkc. By William Parsons. 21s. boards. 

Scottish Historical and Romantic ^Ballads, chiefly Ancient, 
with explanatory Notes, and a Glossary \ to which are prefixed 
some remarks on the early state of Romantic composition in 
Scotland. By John Finlay, in 2 vol. 14s. boards. 

Ancient Historic Ballads, foolscap 8vo. 5s. bound. 

Trivia, or the Art of Walking the Streets of London ; a Poem, 
by Cay ; embellished with an highly-finished cliaracteristic En- 
graving. To which is added, London : a Poem, by Dr Johnson. 
5s. foolscap 8vo. 

Metrical Legends, and other Poems. By Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharp, Esq. 8vo. 5s. bound. 

The Resurrection, a Poem. By John Stewart, Esq. FpoUcap 
Svo. 7s. bound. 

Descriptive Poetry, being a selection from modern Authors, 
chiefly having Reference to Natural History. 3s. boards, 12mo. 

POLITICS. 

Reflections on the Peace between Russia and Fran/e, conclud- 
ed at Tilsit, July 8. 1807. Is. 

Address to the People, on the Maritime Rights of Great Bri- 
tain. 6d. 

An Accurate Copy of the Petition finally agreed to at a Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Catholics of Ireland, February 24. 1807, and 
intended to be presented to Parliament, with a Preface. Is. 

Observations pn Buonaparte's Speech to the Legislative Body, 
August 16. 1807. Is. 

Reflections on Mr Whitbread's Bill, on the Poor Laws, and on 
diflbrent Authors who have written on that Subject with an 
Outline of a fucther Plan for bettering the Condition of the Poor, 

rm-. XI. NO. 22. K k and 
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and for Improving the Morals of the People. 13y Daxiiel Csurpen* 
ter Esq- Is. 6*d. . 

Considerations on the Causes^ Objects^ and Consequences^ of 
the present War ; and on the Expediency or the Dahg^ of Peace 
wiih France. By William Roscoe Esq. 2s. 6d. ^ 

New Blockade Company ! The Policy of the Nev. Blockading 
System refuted, with Observations on the present Stage of the 
"War. 2s. 6d. 

A letter to the Earl of D— — on the Political Relations of 
Russia, in regard to Turkey, Greece, and France; and on the 
Moans of preventing the French establishing a permanent Con- 
troul over Russia; with Strictures on Mr Thornton's Present 
State of Turkey. By W. Eaton Esq. 3s. 

Remarks on the Alliance between Church and State, and o» 
the Test Laws. By the Rev. Richard King. 2s. 

Remarks on the Injustice and Impolicy of our late Attack upon 
Denmark. 28. 6d. 

Cursory Remaifcs on the Propriety and Safety of Negociating 
Peace with France. By a Freeholder of the County of Fife. Is. 

A Refutation of the Charge brought against the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, on Account of his Conduct to the Nabob of Oude, from 
authentic Documents. By J. Bland. 3s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Substance of a Sermon preached at Fulham Church, on 
Sunday, September 13. 1807, on occasion of the late awful fire 
in the premises of John Ord Esq., by which his principal garden- 
er was burnt to death. By the Rev. John Owen. Is. 

An Exposition of the Historical Writings of the New Testa- 
ment, with Reflections subjoined to each Section. By the late 
Rev. Timothy Kenrick. S vol. 8vo. 42s. boards. 

A Manual of Piety, adapted to the Wants, and calculated for 
the Improvement of all Sects of Christians. By Robert Fellowes. 
Svo. 7s. boards. 

Sermoni: n Various Subjects. By William Craig, D. D. late 
Minister of St Andrews Church, Glasgow, a New Edition, with 
severid Additional Sermons, and a Life of the Author. 2 vol. 
8vo. 1 5s. boards. 

A Sermon, preached at the Consecration of the Chapel of Salis- 
bury, September 8. 1807. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker. 
2s. fid. 

The Christian Remembrancer ; or, Short Refiectiems upoouthe 
Faitlt, Hope, and Conduct of a Real Christian. Ss. fid. . Fine 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Stroud, Glouces- 
er^ire, August 23 ; cootaining som^ Qbservatitqis on the mnch 

lamented 
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lamented Death of Lieutenant J* F. Delmont, lit? of the 83d 
Regiment of Foot, who fell a victim to the baneful Influence of 
Duelling* Bjr die Rev* J. Williams. Is. 

Religious Courtship ; or, Historical Discourses on the Neces- 
sity of Mirrying Religious Husbands and Wives only ; as also of 
Husbajh d d Wives being of the same Opinions in Keligion as 
one uitotlicr, with an Appendix. l8mo. 48. fid. boards. 

/i Discourse on the Use of Persecution in the Furtlierance of 
diC Gospel, inteii led to have been preached August 24, 1807, at 
the Desire of the Committee for Establishing a General Union of 
die Independent Churches. By S. Palmer, Is. 

A Sermon, preached at Devizes, on Sunday August 16, 1607, 
on the Cruelty to Dumb Creatures ; a Sinful Abuse of that 
Power originally delegated to Man, and inconsistent with the 
Christian Character. By the Curate of Devizes. Is. 

Charge delivered pieviously to an Ordination, by George 
Isaac Huntingford, Bishop of Gloucester. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Discourses, Moral and Religious, adapted to a Naval Audience, 
and dedicated by permission to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, by the Rev. Robert Baynes. 8vo. 12s. bound. 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Chapel on the 4th of Octo« 
ber, 1807, at the Consecration of the Right Reverend John Lux* 
more. Bishop of Bristol. By John Roberts. Is. Cd. 

A Letter to G. Sharp, respecting his Remarks on the two last 
Petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, from a Country Clergyman. Is. 

Scriptural, and New Mode of Attack, wherein Infant Church 
Membership, and Infant Baptism, are stigmatized and t enounc- 
ed. By J. Harm* Is. 

A Sermon, preached in the Old Meeting, Kidderminster, Sep- 
tember 27, on the Nature, Evil, and Cure, of Selfishness. By 
S. Bradley. ImF 

The Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane Society, 
preached on the 13th of April, at Ann’s Church# Soho. By 
the Reverend Richard Yates* Is. fid* 

Remarks on a recent Hypothesis, lespecting the Origin of Mo- 
ral Evfli in a Series of Letters to the lUr^ Dr Williams* By W# 
Bennet. 2$. 6d. 

Sermons on Various Subjects and Occasions. By the Rev. 
John Nance* Svo. fis. hoards. 

A Sermon, preached in Lambedi Chapel, on the 4th of 
October 1807, at Ae Consecration ol the Right Reverend John 
Luxmore, D. D.^Bbhop of Bristol. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God. By the Rev* J. Mcldrum* 
2 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Popery Irreconcileable. Is* 
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Address to Protestant Disscntevs> . rooomj^ieiiding Sitting to 
Sing. 6d. 

A Collection of Moral and Religious AnecdoteSj, on a Pack o£ 
Conversation-Cards. U. 6d* 9 

The Voice of Truth, or Proofs of the Divine Origin of Scrip- 
ture. By Anne Fry. 5?s, 

A Collection of Evidences for the Divinity of Our Lord Jesu^ 
Chrihf. By the Rov. A. Preston. 2s.'' t)d. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St John, Margate,^ 
in the Isle of Thanct, August VJO, for the General Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary at Margate. By the Rev, James Plumbtree. Is. 

'rboiights on a General and Explicit Union of the Congrega- 
liOTval Churches, occasioned by an Address from the London Com- 
mittee, to the Ministers and Churches of the Congregatirnial Or- 
der \ in a Letter to the Gentlemen of that Committee. By a 
Friend to the Union. Price Is. 

Perfect Union with the Established Church of England, rc- 
cojnnnended in a Sermon preache<l before the Archdeacon of 
Wilts, in the Parish Church of St Peter’s, Marlborough, August 
11, J807. By Charles Francis. Is. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Cliurch of St George, Ha- 
nover Square, on its being reopened for Divine Service, on Sun- 
day November 22, 1807. By the Rev. Robert Hodgson. Is, 6d. 

TOPOGRAeHY. 

A complete Pocket Gazetteer of England and Wales. 7s., 6d. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of Lancaster. 58. 

TRAVEI.S. 

Struggles through Life, exemplified in the various Travels and 
Adventures in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, of Lieutenant 
John Harriott. 2 vol. l2mo. 14s. bound. 

Observations on the Windward Coast of Afril^; the Religion, 
Character, Customs, &c. of the Natives *, with a System upon 
wdiicli they may be civilized, and a Knowledge attained of the 
interior of thi^fextraordinary part of the Globe ; and upon the 
Natural and Commercial Resources of tlic Country. By J. Corry. 

Coloured 24s. 

’ The Adventures of Robert Drury during fifteen years capti- 
vity on the Islaiid of Madagascar, containing a Description of that 
Island, &c. Written by himself, and now carefully corrected 
from the Original Copy. 8vo. 
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X-iStfJA rcpubiicj rife of, 4??. 

• D*, improvement in the inte- 

gral calnihis mnde Ky, 151. 

toe Greai^ rai'idilv and rvtent of 
his con<]uc(Is 41. Diffewnt view* of 
his diarafter* 42. What the piobable 
event had be turned his arms againfl 
the Romans, 43. Struirglcs among the 
fuca (Firs of, 47. 

Annas ma^nuSf what, 272. 

Antioebus^ tlrange coincidence in the man- 
ner of the death of three kings of Ma- 
cedon of that name according to Dr 
5 j, 

AJsna, great ohfenrity of the liiftory of, 

44. 

AflroHimy, tlic mod ruhlimc and perfcA 
of the pliy iical fcicnccs, 25c* 

H 

Jiamfyld^y J.. fon net of, 39 * 

Becs. Sec Huber. 

Blfichflene, Sir William, verfes by, 37. 

Bonner t the l)ce mailer, difadvantages un* 
der which hi* caperiments were made, 
.'^ 39 * 

Bofanquet^ Mr, account of his trafls on 
Wed India adairs, 148. 

Mvwles\ edition of Pope, 399, — R.emarks 
on the irregularity with wliicii tortunc 
didrihines reputation among literary 
nun, tb . — Actoiint of the ‘ Unfoitn- 
nate Lady, ' 401 — Puifion of Mr Pi.pc 
lor the Mides Hh>unl, — St\iOuies 
on Mr Bowles's notes, 403 — Ohferva- 
tions on tlie poetical charatler of Pope, 
407 — Canfe of the perpetual tendency 
of the preient age to depreciate him, 
409. — ^Very intimate acquaintance with 
the appearances of eatcroal nature not 
edential to a poet, 410. 

BrUatn, higher geometry lefs cultivated in 
than on the continent, 280. 

Byron'ij Lord, poettiSi aSj. — Specimens 
of, 2^6. 


Canterbury^ fehool cdahUnied by the artli- 
hsdi*>p <»f. 7'it, 

Carnatic (^cilion examined, 462,— Ac- 
count of ihar country and its fove- 
rcigi.s, lb . — High rank, &c. of the na- 
bob at the period of our parly 'con- 
'iiexion with his family, 464.— Foun- 
d'ltion of his downfal, 465.— Is ac- 

tufai of trealbiiable correrpondence witi‘ 

I’ippoo Suttan, «i>— Truth of the 
charge examined, 467.— Irregularity of 
the proceedings againd him, 471 — 
hvidcncc defcflive, 473.— liijndnc and 
impoticy of the meafures finally adopt- 
ed, 4^Jo. 

Quedion, pamphlets on, It 6. — 
Expediciuy and jidUcc fare to prcv.ul 
in the end over picjiidicr and hahir, 
ib. — Qneflion cxztmined on the piiiici- 
pics ot expediency, 117. — View of the 
origin and prefent Half of the incapa- 
cities to which the Irilh Catholics are 
lul'jcffcd, II 8. — Principal difabiiiiies to 
which they arc liable, 12 1. — Advan- 
tages hkclv to be prodiicid Isv their 
removal, ib. — How thrfe difqualjfica* 
tions operate in caufnig dlfeontcDC 
among the people, 123, — Danger '»l‘ 
no! removing them bated from the 
cafe of the French revolution, la^.-r 
1-01 d Gcw . lord’s account of the athial 
date of llte Catholics in Ireland, 127- 
— OtI er evils Ironi wliicli the lidh 
peafantry have long futfL red, independ- 
ent ot the laws relating to popciy, 
129. — Cafe of Scotland a rcnmrkab'c 
iiiftance ot the cfHcacy of toh ration in 
allaying the fpiiit of difeontent and In- 
furrcOion among a people, 130 — High 
importance of coAciliatiug the Jriili 
Catholics ill the prefent ciifis, J32 — 
Origin, &c. of the pretent oppolitioii 
to emancipation, 137. — Difadvantages 
K k 3 tha-. 
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that would attend it aoroading to its 
opponents exurnined, 158. 

Catffit, final, 4 o^inc of, admits of a 
(xautiful cxtenfion from the invciiiga- 
lions of La Place. &c. 279. 

Chinefe, dcfci'iption of the court ceremo- 
nies of, -Their government Ihown 
not to deferve all the encomiums that 
hare been beftowed on it, 316.F— Ufcful 
arts diicouraged among, 318. 

Qufius, Charles, account of, 86. 

Ctt^ns^ Madame, Clifabeth, on les Exiles 
de Slherie, 449.— Remarks on the cha- 
rafler of the heroine, 449. — Sketch of 
Siberian fcencry and of the occupations 
of the exiles, 450. — ^Inquiry into the 
Ciiufes of the iuperior iufceptibility of 
the female mind, 452. — Outline*! of the 
fiory, 455, — On the moral elTcdt 01, 
460. 

Cttmherland^ dcfctlption of the lakes in, 
382. 

D 

X>avy's Bakerian Le£iure, 390. — Experi- 
ments iniiituted to afeertain the iuurccs 
of the acid and alkali produced when 
diflillrd water isfubmitted to the aclion 
of the galvanic fluid, 391.—- On the in- 
fluence of elcf Irivity in various proceflcs 
oi elective attrafiion, 394. — Galvanifm 
which operates in the pile of Volta 
identical with common elc^iricity, 395. 
—Remarks on the general inquiries to 
w'hich the preceding experiments lead, 
&C. 397 < 

£ 

Zartbt inquiiy into the phyfical caules 
which determine the figure of, &c. 
a66. 

obliquity of, when fir ft ptrfcftly 
. ^ecognixed, 262. 

Mgyftf extent, &c. of the Greek kingdom 
of. 6o. 

,prct ‘ftj.in of, 271. 

Don Manuel, Lett'^ri from 
England, evidently the work of an 
Eoglifh book-maker, 370.-r-General 
Chirafter of, 371. — Specimen of anec- 
dotes with which it i$ interfperfed, 373. 
— ^View of London from the top of 
8t Paulas, 3 7 Military puniftiments, 
376. — Plan fur fec-uring the nation 
pgainfl^nvafion, 377^£nglifti univer- 
^iiSy 378 — -Piflnre of the condition 
i>f the lower orders in the targe manu- 
flidhiriog towns, 380*— ^D^ription of 
the lakes, 382.— Ciedulityof the Eng- 
i»(b, jq.— At*o(iiit «f WiiUMp IVh*- 


tuj^n, S^.. 381, — ^EfleA, of tuca- 
tion ro.a^Crcain clafsof the conumini- 
ty, 38E — Pifbire of a fiq>, 

Elder y commonly reckoned tht nrft who 
applied algebra to trigoflometry, 250. 

Europe^ divided into five parts with re- 
ipefl to the plants which it prodnccsi 

85* 

ExaminattM of the late Orders in Council, 
484. — Thcfc orders Ihown to he con- 
trary to the law of nations, 485.— to 
the municipal laws of the realm, 488. 
—and to found policy, 490. 

F 

Eountain, filtering, ufed at Paris, deferib- 
ed, 202. 

O 

Generation^ account of the principal theo- 
ries of, 81. 

Gi/iiw’s, Di, Hiftory of the World, 40. 
— Period of time treated by the au- 
thor, 41 — Remarks on the conqiiefts 
and character of y\ lexandtT, Hif- 
tory of Ailyria, 44. — ^Dclcription of 
Pcftiiiiis, 45. — Sbuggics among the 
generals of Alexander after his death, 
47. — Rife of the Achaean republic, 48. 
—Battle of Sellafia, 49.— Death of 
Antioebus the Great, 5 1, — Hierogly- 
phic characters of the Egyptians, 53. 
Vaftnefs of the imperial palace at 
Rome, 5J. — On the Macedonian ar- 
mies, 57. 

Coffford's, l.ord, account of the ftatc of 
the Irilh Catholics, 127. 

Grange, La, addition to the integral cal- 
culus made by, 251. 

Creeh, modern, charaAer of, 97. 

H 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, remarks on, 53. 

Hoyle's Exodus, 362. — Subjeft, &c. of 
the poem, 363 — Extracts from, 364. 
—Remarks on the uairatiou, ftyle, 
&c. 369. 

Huber on Bees, 3 19 —Different forts of 
thefe infers conftitnting a hive, 
Defeription of an improved glafs hi^e 
invented by the author, 320. — Diffe- 
rent opinions concerning the manner 
in which the quern bee is impregnatefty 
321.— At laft afeertained, 323, — Sin- 
gular confequences refulting from re- 
tarding the impregnation of the qcicen 
beyond the twentieth or twenty-firfl 
day of her life, ib , — Bees capable of 
converting the grubs of workers into 
queens in cafes of neceftiry, and pro- 
^(s deferibed, 326.— Experiment s ror-- 
hudng 
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firming the difix>ven^f 
that iome common are 

capable of laying eggs, 328.— >In cafes 
of two rival queens being in a hive, 
one of them always put to death, 330. 
«— Confrquences of the removal of the 
queen from a hive. 331.— M 'flacre ot 
the drones, 333. — Periods at which the 
iranstormations occur in the diHcient 
orders of L»ces, 333. — Account ot the 
hatching of tlic queen bee, 334. — Of 
the formation of fwarms, 335. — Ob- 
fervations on the ci ononiicai treatment 
of bees, 337. 

Huntingdon f William, S. S. account of, 
385. 

1 

Ingram, Mr, on Methodifm, 34 1. — Ex- 
amples, according to them, of ihc fpe- 
cial interference of Providence, 343. 
— Specimens of the energy of their 
religious feelings, 345. — Shocking ftory 
of the efle^s jf their do^rines, 347. 
— Religious hoy cfiablilhed between 
London and Margate, 351. — Specimen 
the advcrtilements circulated in thvir 
fingular publications, 352. — A^ivity 
of their exertions in the British army 
and navy, 353. — ^'fheir doArines Ibown 
to lead to erroneous and dangerous no- 
tions of the prefent judgements of 
God, 355, — ^Thcir ianancifm and 
gloomy dispofition, 336. — Do not dif- 
fenr from the articlc-s of the church of 
England, but differ in the choice of 
the articles upon which they dilate, 
'‘,57. — Gonfcqucnccs of their notions 
upon men ot difTcrent temperaments, 
3 v 8. — All their flodtiincs calculated to 
g.iiii influence among the poor and ig- 
norant, ib . — KeflrAions on the catifes, 
&c. ot the prevalence of fanaticifm, 
359 — Inquiry to what degree Metho- 
difm is likely to extend in this coun- 
try, 360. 

/ffu, Englifh, piOure of, 372. 

Tnn, Portuguefc, dcfcnpiion of, 89. — 
Bpaniih, 91. 

/ufjuiry into the State of the P<ior, lOO. 
Miferies of mankind owing at lead; 
ns much to the ignorance as to the bad 
dcligns of Icgiflators, loi,— ^General 
charaAer of the prefent work, iL — 
Population of a country, on what it 
depends, 102. — Difference between pub- 
tijr anB i»rif4te benevolence, 105.—^ 


Plan propofed by the author for the 
improvement of the poor laws, Ko6.-» 
General view of the tendency of the 
many plans which have been adopted 
for ameliorating the condition of the 
poor, 109. 

Jupiter, theory of the difturbanoci of the 
fatcllites of, 274. 
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Lakes in Cumberland, dcicription of, 38^* 

Lance^ers, Mr, Plan of Education, Ac* 
61 — Account of the method of teach* 
ing employed by, 62 — Wliat may bo 
confidered as the chief improvements 
made by, 63. — Dull and didant mo- 
tives hitherto preibnted to children* 
(>6. — Advantages arifing from educa- 
tion being difiufed among the lower 
clafles, 68. 

London^ view of, from the top of St» 
Paul’s, 375* 

L(nve\ Mr, trafl on Well India aSiirs* 
character of, IJ3. 
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Lfaeartney, l^ord, Barrow's Life of, 289^ 
Birth and education of, 29T.— is lent 
as envoy to the court of Peterfburgh, 
ih, — ^Marries, is appointed fecretaiy to 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland, and 
made a knight of the Bath, governor 
of Grenada, &c. 294.>— Taken jirifo- 
ner by Count d'Eftaing, and carried to 
France, 295.— Is appointed to the go- 
vernment of Madras, 296.— Integrity 
of, in his adminidration, 297.*— Re- 
turns tn England, 303.— -and is font 
amballador to the emperor of China, 
305. — Marie governor of the Caipe of 
Good Hope, 306. — Returns to Eng- 
land, iL and dies, 307.— ^^harafler of 
the Ruflian nobility, 308.-— Account 
ot the court ceremonies of the Chliwi^ 
3x1. — Extortion of the Chinefe adml* 
nidratior, 316.-— Cultivation of UmI 
ufcful arts difeouraged among, 5rB^> 

Matedout kingdom of, the lead confide^p 
able in exte it and opulence of all thofo 
into which the dominions of Alexan- 
der were divided, 60.— Ohfiinate rdifh- 
aticc oppoied to the Romans by, un- 
der many difadvantages. 61. 

Manfs Poems, 167. — NegleO of that 
ftyle of poetry which delineates tiie 
beauties of the country, among the 
writers of the early part of the lad 
ceotoryi rfiy.^Rcftored by Thomfon* 
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t68 .-^Author of the preient work 
cj^Utled to praile in that refiicA, X69. 
•^Extrafts, i 6 > 

‘ I^/tam^adhtrtng ftowns, wretched (late of 
the lo^cr cladtiS in, 380. 

^ayer^ CKrillian, the 6 r(l who applied 
algebra to trigonometry. 249- 
ikfi/o, an iAand in the Archipelago, in- 
tercAing from its harboar and fitua- 
tion. 96. 

Jdoon\ acceleration, various hypothecs 
to account for, a6o.-— Solved by L.a 
riace^ 261. 
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^etdral QueAion, pamphlets on, i-— 
^ Great importance of the fuhje^l at 
prefent, SuhAaocc of Mr Ran- 
dolph's fpeech in congrcis, 2. — No 
conciufioii can be formed from the 
fentiments of Mr Randolph and his 
party, of the probable condufl of the 
United States un the prefent occaHun, 
3.— ImpoTtance of the carrying trade 
of America underrated by him, 4. — 
Otnnions advanced hy Mr Maryatt in 
his puhlicatinn, 5. — By Mr Medfnid, 
(i , — Right of the motlier country to 
tnono^lize the trade 01 h^r colonies, 
denied by. 7 — Comparative Aatcnient 
of the coufequences of a war between 
Rngland and Amerira, to the intcieAs 
of botli CfUiitr'cs, i 5 .— -Jnveftigation 
of the cLitn of England to fearch 
fnreign vtflels for deferters, 9. — ^I'hat 
claim dcfcnfible with regard to mer- 
chant nVips, but if extendeti to vcfiels 
of the (late would prove the caufc of 
conftant hoAility, 10. — Whether the 
prefcnce of a Blip of war ought to 
' protcCl a convoy from f«irch, 1 1. — 
I, Inviolability of the territories of a 
iiafee applies equally to her (hips of 
' war, ,13.— Blown from Grotius, 14 — 

^ confcquence ci peculiar abfurdity 
' .yatiling from admitting the right of 
. imtioris to fearch each other's Blips* 15. 

^DofSlrinc that the fca may Ic appro- 
. priaied by a people, examined, 16* — 
How far that right, as claimed by Bri- 
tain. has bten acknowledged by other 
nations, i7‘,-^-Gnly inAanccs in whieh 
the right of Aarching Blips of war has 
been enterujned, 19.— Kightof icarch- 
ing me^rchantmen admiited hy ,the 
H4itch,:M denied with regard to (hips 
vrf &ate. 20.-^lm^rtance of the 
! overvah)^, 21 .^ClaUn 


' to^Aarch jjArchaCtimen ' for dofelters, 
’ valid, 2«.^thoiigh attend- 

ed with (bme diBicultiei, 23 --The 
permitting of our featacg to enter into 
the American ferviee. ^perhaps tlpon 
the whole an advantage to this coun- 
try, 24.-— Sufpicion entertained that 
the affair of fearch is only theoAcnfible 
reafon for defiring a rupture with A- 
merica at prefent, 23.— Inquiry whe- 
ther the dcAru^lion of all neutrality 
would be of advantage to this country, 
27 - 
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Oleii/kt Egyptian, placed in front of St. 
Per* r's at Rome, J 89. 

Oh/ervafi-ns on the means of inrrcafing 
the regular army, 17J, — Frcklencfs of 
our ministry in their military plans, 
iff — Only wayi in which the army 
of a Bate can be recruited, 171. — Cau- 
fes which prevent the recruiting of the 
army b^' voluntary cniiAment, x/'. 
Army of rcArve, a moA iniquitous and 
oppreflive meafnre, 174 — Only ration- 
al plan that has hitheito been propofed 
for the recruiting of the army, 178. 
Dependence in cafe of invafion, only 
to be placed on the exertions ot Uie re- 
gular army, l8j. 

Ot'way^ ode of, 33. 
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Paislty, prx'ccfs of purifying the viater of 
a Imall river at, cieferibeJ, xoz. 

Palace, imperial, at Rome, vaAnefs of, 
55 * 

Ptjinus, account of the city of, 45. 

TeUr the Crrcat, charaflcr of, 308. 

Phalanx, Macedonian, defcription of, 56. 

PhUopumen, hy a well-timed manoeuvre, 
decides the victory at SclUfia in favour 
ot the AHixans, 50. 

Plate La, Traitc de Mcchaniqtw CcleAe, 
249 — AAronomy the moA lubliine and 
perfect of the pbyfical iciences, i-tiicl. 
View of the piincipal improvemeius 
made in the integral calculus, 250. 
General charaflcr of the prcAnt work, 
254. — Divifion of the fubje^, 255. 
Problem of three bodies, 256.; Aeps 
by which mathematicians have been 
gradually condu^lcd to the folutiDA of, 
237— Various hypotlieAs to acQoufkt 
lor the moon's acGclention, 260. ; Solv- 
ed by La Place, 261. — Inequalities of 
tlie primary {daneta, 26a; .expMntd 
ly litm, 264.— Conciidion relating to 
» the' 
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the (I'abiiity of tlie p%etary MfiM 

. 065,— Inquiry into 
determine the fipre of the earth, and 

^ ^ the other pianetf* a66^FluK and 
rcQujtof the fca explained, a68.— Eqpi- 
hhrinm of the fca Ihown to he ftabic, 
Sfl.<^Preeefli«m of the equinoxes 
eouie of, 6rt> difeoverrd by Ncwtt>n, 
27a.— Afterwards more fully explained 
by D*Alcral)crr, &c. fb . — Ptiriher re- 
marks on the difturbanccs of the pla- 
nets, and on tJ»c lunar theory, 273- 
Diftiirlwnces pitKluccd by the aftion of 
the fecondary planets on one another, 
274.— Of aftronomical refraOion, 275. 
— ^General eulogium of theprefent work, 
xyy.-^^Qnclufion from this viev' of the 
planetaiy fyftem of a wife defign in its 
condriKftion, 278; which leads to a 
beautiful extcnrioii of the doftnne of 
final caufes, (unitted tn be taken notice 
of by La Place, 279 — Reflexions on 
the fmall number ot eminent mathema- 
ticians which Britain has produced of 
late, 285 — Caufe ot that de^dency to 
be fought for chiefly in the public in- 
Itirutions of the countiy, 283. 

Tlanets^ primary, account lof the theory of 
the diBurhing forces of, 262. 

J^criical from Sonthey\ Specimens 

of Englilh Poetry, 33; from Mant's 
poems, 169 ; tiom Wordsworth, 2t8 ; 
Lord Byron, 286 ; Hoyle’s Exodus, 364. 

Tompeiiy remarks on the city ot, 189. 

Pope, See Howies. 

Pradoy at Mailrid, defeription of, 90. 

Piwjhments, military, extreme fc verity of, 
in ibis country, 37^- 
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^ackeryy why fo prevalent in England, 
3 h 4 . 

^Mkersy charaXer of, 387. 

*^uarterly lift of new publications, 232, 498. 
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JtefraaiMn aftronomical, 275. 

Bone, remarks on the charaXers 
up<»«* J 3 - 

RuJfioH nobility, diaraXer of, 308. 

SaUuJi, See Steuart. 

Seai caufes of the Aux and reflux of, 268. 
Stability of equilibrium of, proved, 
271- 

SceiLiiulf efficacy of religions toleration in 
allaying difcontcot and infurreXioo, ex- 
emplified in the faiilwy of, 150. 
aocouni of the batUe of,>4p. 

B^/npleSf Mr, 'Travels in Spain, general 


charaXer of, 88 DeTcrlption of a 
Portuguefe ino, 89 —Of the Prado at 
Madrid, 90 —Of a Spanifli inn, 91. 
EfTeXs of the battle of Trafalgar at 
Cadi*, 93— Amufements of thcTurks, 

96. — ^Their character, 97 ; and thSt of 
the modern Greeks, 99, 

Sinclair jy Sir John, Code of Health and 
Longevity, general charaXer of, 195, 
Plan of the work, 196.— Ctreumftanees 
independent of individual intention by 
which health is likely to lie influenced, 

197 — Original theory of the author’s, 
sL — EfTcXs of dimate, fituatinn, iStc, 
198. — Education, Xc. of children, t99. ^ 
— Qualities of air, 200. — Different forts " ^ 
of fluids ufed as drink, 201 — Deferip- 
tion of a method of filtering water at 
Paifley, 202. — Remarks on tea, 203. — 
Wine, 204. — Ale, 205.— Solid food, 
206 — Cookery, 207. — DireXion for 
meals, 208. — ^lixcrciies, 209. — Account 
of the procefs of training for boxing, 
&c. 210. — Of Sleep, an— Patience 
and induBry of the author entirely 
mifapplied, 213. 

Snow-ivater, fwcilings in the ncfk occa- 
Boiied by the ufe of, 202. * 

Southey f Specimens of Englifh Poetry, 31. 

— ObjeX of the compilation, 32.-^de 
of Otway, 33. — ^Verfes by Sir William 
BlackBonc, 37. — Sonnet of J. Bamfylde, 
39 - 

Spnee on Commerce, 430*-^ StriXures on 
the arguments on the unproduXiv^nel.s 
of manfaXares, 430. — On theafiertion, 
that no addition can be made to na- 
tbnal wealth by the accumulation of 
profits in the bands of the home trader, 
452, — Arguments by which the author 
controverts the notion of wealth being 
derived from a commerce of import, 
436. — Conceffions he makes in favour 
of th-»t of export, 437. — The reverfeof , 
his propofitions (hown to be more pro- 
bable, 438, from a fuppofed cafe illlis* 
trative of the qucB’on, 439,— On the 
wealth derived from colonics, 441.— 
Foreign commerce, though not to be 
depreciated, far inferior in importance 
to the internal trade of a country', 
446. 

Stall, Madame de, Corinne, 183. — Out- 
line of the Bory of, iL— ‘ReffeXions on 
the caBle of ht Angelo, 188, afnd on 
it Peter’s 1^9.— 4 Umarks on Pompeii, 
mioff of the f^it of 
ihc i*ou)s .Mid antique monuments of 
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Rame, X91.— Effufion of Corinna, iiip- 
fitting on the promontory of 
JMtfcAum in a moonlight evening, 19a 
-«Sofne of the writings of the anthorefi 
are vindicated from the charge ot hav- 
ing an immoral tendency, X94 
Stmart**, Dr, Tranfletion oi Salluft, 413 
—Why Tcrfions of the ancient pro& 
anthors are in thtc country leis attend- 
ed to than thofe of the poets, 1^ — ^Ac- 
count of Thucydides, 415 — Mifiakes 
the tranfiator has committed, 416 — 
Remaiks on hie cnticifms on Livy, 
443 — Paflage in Herodotus mifunder- 
Qood hy,4SVd — Defcriptioti of haliust’s 
gard ti^ 4»7* 

SjTMt ac'^onnt of the Greek kingdom of, 

bodteSf problem of, 157. 
nuy 4 dkSf account of, 413, 
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HU Mf, exhibited at Cadiz^ 
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Tttri 4 , amuiementt and eharafler of the, 
S»6 * 97- y , 

UmvaJituj, Englifli, oblervatioiit oo^ 378. 

FanLortif Mr, a noted toner, quantity of 
wine coniumed by, 103 

FegetabUsf chemical principles of, 77. 
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Warhurlvn vindicated from a mifieprefen- 
Ution oi Dr Gillies, 53. 
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bn William Young's, ib 4 — ^Mr Bofan- 
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By ARCHIBAl S w^ B TsTABLE & CO. E^nburgn, ' 
Ahd JOHN MURRAY, London. 

1. The scots MAGAZINE, containing a General View of Reli- 
gion, Learnings &c. in Great Britain, and a Succindt Account 
of Public and Domeftic Occurrences, from its Commencement in 
January 1739 to December 1807 inclufive (publifhed Monthly), 
69 Volumes, elegantly hound and gtU^ 43L Edin 1739-1807 

M. Another Copy, 69 Volumes, half bounds 32L ib *1739-1807 
^ ^ great y ariety of Odd Volumes and Numbers. 

The Scots Magazine was begun in January 1739» only a few year* 
after the Gentleman’s Magazine, and was the iirfl Montidy Mifcel- 
laneous publication which appeared in North Britain. It has iloou 
the teft of pubhc opinion for nearly feventy years, and it is at pref *nt 
very widely circulated. Befidcb the valuable original papers contain* 
tamed in the work, — the numerous articles of Scotifh biography— 
the iaformation relating to the antiquities and manners of the country 
—accurate dctailb of domeftic tranfadions and proceedings of Parlia* 
ment ; the Scots Magazine containb a regifter of every occurrence* 
which afteded the fate of kingdoms and ftateb, or which was of fuffi« 
cient conf'quence to intercft public cunofity. Among the coi^tribtt* 
tors to this wotk is ranked, in one department or other, almoft every 
name of ktciary note which has brightened North Britain for the 
left half century ; — and there ceitaiiily exiftb no pubheation, where 
the progrefs of bcotlaiid, in learning, in arts, manufadures and com- 
merce, IS fo faithfully and fully recorded. 

III. The FARMER’S MAGAZINE, a periodical Work, exclu- 
lively devoted to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, for the years 
1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1807, 32 Num- 
bers, and Supplement to 1803. 3I. 11s. Edin 1800-7 

Same work, handfomely done up in 8 voL bds, 3/. 1 5/. ib 1 8oo«7 

Another copy, 8 vol. new and neatly bounds 4/. 4a. ib i8oo*>7 
Another copy, 8 vol, half bounds if, ib 1 800*7 

Another copy, 8 hMf bounds Rnjfta^ 4/. lox. ib 1800-7 

The deiign of the Fanner’s Magazine ts to rolled and dUleminatc 
lugemoub theories, important and well authenticated fads, and 2G« 
curate experiments, which relate to the different Abriinches of rural, 
economy. It is well knoum, to tbofe acquainteo vitb the different 
parts of the United Kingdom, that difeoveries and improvements in 
agriculture travel very llowJy. To remedy this, the Fanner’s Ma* 
gazine was firft projeded ; and if the Proprietor ttay judge from 
llie almoft unprecedented fale of more thw 4060 copies of each 
Number, the oiried of this publication is in a great degree anfvrered* 
The work confifts of— i. Mifcellaneoiis communications of theittoft 
uuportanlpradical nature,— 2« The review of agricuhural jmUka* 

tioiufc-w* 



tionfi*— Agricultural inteBigenVv^r^in in .Seothtid 

Eoi^and. The importance of^ 
every praftical ftrmer, mt^o, at thp nood^rat^ pnce^ of two 
and fixpeoce sl quarter, may learn the .ftate’ of [t}ie jpVopSf and the 
pnee of grain^ cattje, &c, in the different parts of the I^gdolb# be^ 

S rS being enalded to compare his own pra 6 lice with that in other 
riAs, and thus to cgireA »vhat is improper or deficient. 


IV. iEitfCyOLOPJEDIA BRITANNIC A, or a Diaiooary of Arts, 
Sciences, and Mifcdlaneous Ltiteratiirc, jo voL rtfai^ 6 L 6 s, 

Edtn 1778 

^ . .1 B R I TANNIC A, 4 h$r(i sdUion^ with Gleig^s 

Suppletncct, 20 yol. new qndneaty 28/. ~ ib 1797 

Another copy » 20 vol. 22L lox. — ib 1797 

20 vol. has been vjedy 23/. — ib 1 79 7 

I ' ■ ' - ^ '.p, Briunoicas Supplement by Glcig, 2 vol. hoards^ 
3/. — — — — ib j8o2 

— rr^-— Id^nt^nmcA^ faurth edilion^ vol. I. to 12, inclulivc, 

Igqrdtf 18/. — — — ib 1805.7 

The fourth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica will contain fuch 
fiufnerous additions and impnivemcnts, as muff render it fuperlor to 
' ^every other work of the kind. It will conHll of twenty vplpmes, is 
printed on a wove demy pafier, and on a new type, the whole illuf* 

' trated by upwaids of fix hundred appropriate copperplates, engraven 
purpoicly for tlie work. A Part, or Half a Volume, coptaining 400 
pages of letter.prefs, aud in general about 15 cuppcrplater^ price lyx. 
r in boards, will continue to he publi^ed regularly 011 the Monday ot 
.. every fixth week, and as 12 volumes are already publidied, the whole 
' ^ , work will be completed by the month of December 1 8 1 oj but, being 
entire work, and uoc a fetics of independent publications, the >\hoie 
work tn'-lll be taken out to the end, as odd volumes cannot to a cer- 
tain tjr be fupplied. 


V..The EDJNBURGPI MEDICAL and SURGICAL JOUR- 
S' ' NAL, for 1805, 1806, 1807, exhibiting a concjl'e View of 
: Jthe late ft and moft important Difcovcrics in Medicine, Surgery, 
Pharmacy , (pai^lhed quarterly), 12 Nmpbers, il. i6s. 
'.y.v;;, Edin iSpj-y 

‘t, work, 3 voj. i/. lys, 6d, — ib 1805-^7 

t Another copy, 3 vol. neatijf halj^bound^ 2/. — ib 1 805-7 

w . seA. new and neat y zU is, — ib iSoj— 7 

• The objedi of this Journal is the improvement of Medicine in all 
' V its branches- Jt affprds to the obfervera of new aud important 
^ and to die aiathf^s of ingenjous fpeculations, p refpeiSlable me^ns of^ 
recording their difcoyeriesi ^ai^ puhlifliing them to a very ext^nfive 
xw^readcfs ; while^ at the -Ikme time, by combining original . 

with the impartial aiiailyiis of new medical publicatiopfi it 
an interefting and ioltruilive view of xnedical literatury* * 

I, I^^Apr, Jbdinfyutj^h,^ 








